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FOREWORD 

Over  the  l^at  decade  there  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  traditiorul 
iKdia  (folk  drama,,  music,  puppetry,  etc.)  and  indigenous  social  structures 
(organizations,  roles  and  processes)  as  methods,  organizing  structures,  aad 
media  for  non-eormal  education.    This  growing  interest  is  largely  based  on 
the  conviction  that  development  must  be  based  on  .indigenous  resources,  Indigen- 

^oVw  solutions,  and  indigenous  creativity. 

■■      '  * 

Earlier  International  attempts  to  study  this,  culture-based  approach ^have 
focused  more  on  the  theoretical  pot-^ntial.than  on  the  actual  practice;  have 
concentrated  primarily  on  folk  arts  and  neglected  the  other  institutions  ana 
processes  of  indigenous  culture  ^(e.g,  social  organization,, leadership,  collect 
ive  action  sKurc^ures,  etc.);  and  have  failed  to  address  the  underlying 
political  inplications  of. this  approach. 

Thia  volume  is  the  outcome  of  a  recent  attempt  to  expand  diacuj^slons  in 
this  field.    A  seminar  was  held  in  November  1980  in  Berlin  tc  examine  field 
experiences  in  using  this  .approach.    A  number  of  cownissioned  cose  studies 
and  papers  produced  by  seminar  parcii:ipftnts  form  ^he  bulk  of  this  text.  The 
first  section  focuses\n  Indigenous  institution^  and  processes  (In  health, 
fa^ly  planning,  agricuUure,  b.slc  education,  and  consclentlzatlon) ;  the 
second  on  the  performing  arta  (In  both  maos  cttp.lgns  and  comnunlty  NFB  pro- 
gidnnies):  and  "the  third  8unoarHi«a  the  semipar  discussions. 


Partlclpints  caoe  to  the  seminar  froa  all  continent!  and  froa  different 
working  contexts .    The  group  included  practltlonera  and  reaearchery  non- 
formal  «dMcatora  and  developiaent  conmunlcatora,  aenlor  civil  aerva^ts  and 
gr«a«rccta  workers.    Unfortunately  there  were  very  few  women  (only  eight  out 
of  the  38  participants)  and  no  representatives  from  Che  Conatunlst  or  Arab 
worlds.    (However »  one  of  the  case  studies  focused  on  China.) 

The  mix  of  participants  from  "conventional"  development  agencies  on  one 
hand  and  popular  novcaents,  on  the  other,  created  an  unintended,  but  highly 
productive,  polarization  among  the  participants.    Two  Informal  "campa"  emerged 
and  dperstcd  throughout  the  seminar.    Those  who  identified  with  the  "reformist/ 
instrumentalist"  camp  were  essentially  looking  for  principles  and  toole  for 
using  indigenous  culture  within  conventional  developmeni.  progratnrocs.  They 
agreed  with  some  of  the  criticisms  of  development  made  by  the  second  "camp", 
Uut  viewed  indigenous  culture  as  a  legitimate  means  for  reform.ing  current 
development  strategics. 

i  « 
Thoae  in  the  "popular  education/structuralist"  camp  challenged  the 
indigonous-culture-for-development  idea.    They  felt  it  repreaehted  in  practice 
a  manipulation  oi  people's  culture  to  serve  Interesta  opposed  to  their 
devclopacnt.    They  wpre  skeptical  about  what  could  be  achieved  through  this 
approach  and  were  more  Inierested  in  working  with  popular  organizations  and 
groups  so  that  the  latter  could  decide  when  and  how  to  use  "indlgenoua"  or 
"popular"  culture  within  an  over-all  strategy  of  overcoming  oppressive 
structures. 


This  olx  resulted  In  high  quality,  high  energy  debate.    It  was  not  a 
typliAl  dftVClop«ent  semloar.    Right  £ro«.the  beginning  participants  dispensed 
with  conventldiwl  pleasantries  and  launched  Into  an  open  and  spirited  critique 
of  the  underlying  assuiaptions  and  basic  Ideas  in  this  field.    Thlti,  in  turn, 
produced  Inportant  challenges  and  clarlf IcatlontJ  of  the  "Indigenous-culture- 
for-developoent"  Idea  and  extensive  discussion  of  the  ''popul"  culture" 
alternative  advanced  by  the  Latin  American  participants.  , 

At  tho  end  of  the  8e»lntir  there  was  no  attempt  to  produce  &  set  of  global 

strategies  to  be  uniformly  applied.    It  was  felt  that  work  In  this  field 

should  grow  out  of  an  understanding  of  area's  specific  socio-political 

context.    The  sdmlnar  concluded  with  a  note  of  caution  and  a  number  of-~ 

questions  and  Issues. ty  be  addressed  by  practf • loners  In  the  field. 

i 

Wc  hope  this  collection  of  case  studies  and  the  seminar  reports  will 
help  to  deepen  the  theory,  bring  others  into  the  debate  and  contribute  to 
more  reflective  and  coiaiaJ  ttcd- vork  in  this  Important  field. 


Budd  Hall  Brlgltte  Freyh  ' 

Secretary-General  Director  General 

international  Council  Gorman  Foundation  for  International 

'  for  Adult  Education  Development  (DS2) 
(ICAK) 
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TRADITION  FOR  CHANCE; 
IHDICKN0U5  SOCIOCULTURAL  FORMS  AS  A  BASIS  FOR 
/WOMFORMAL  EDUCATIOK  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

by 

Nac  J.  CoIIecta 


INTRODUCTION  ^ 

The  processei  of  national  culturi^^nartclon  on  the  one  hand,  and,      *  - 
developiKuit  on  the  other  present  a  control  problem  of  Inauri.ng  cultural 
continuity  and.  soclupaychologlcal  stability  within  the  broader  process  of 
political  and  economic  change.- —   The  predomlnsnt  'development^'  strategy  has 
t^een  to  proffote  economic  growth  at  the  expense  of  social  dcvelopocnt .  Tills 
strategy  often  assumes  that  there  are  no  viable  Institutions  within  the  local 
environment  and  lndj.genoua  culture  and  that  new  ones  musc»  th(x.r\fore»  be  % 


A    ihe  terms  *folk\  'traditional*  and  'Indigenous*  .culture  are  used 

Interchangeably  In  this  paper  to  refer  to  those  cultures  or  aspects  of 
cultures  found  primarily  In  peasjint  and  rural  people.'  Aspects  of  guch 
cultures  Include  face-to-face  cosnunlcatlon,  an  oral  tradition,  a  atrong 
sense  of  group  solidarity,  hooogenolty,  and  a  set  of  conventTonal  ways 
and  understandings  (Redfleld,  1974;  Foster,  1953).    Culture  may  be 
further  defined  aa  patterned  behavior  exlatlng  within  any  grOup  whose 
members  share  meanings  and  aynbols  for  coomunlcating  those  meanings. 
These  shared  Meanings  are  eicbedded  In  culturally  ayn^ollc  systems 
language,  dress,  and  art  -  and  are  functionally  manlf<^stcd  through 
political,  econoi46^  religious  nnd  social  Institutions  (structures). 
The  patterned  behaviors  (customd)  are  the  link  between  cultural  structures 
and  {unctions  as  they  arc  symbolically  communicated «  ^ 

Development  can  best  be  described  as  a  process  of  positive  socioeconomic 
change  In  the  quality  and  level  of  humr^n  existence  which  Is  aimed  at 
raising  the  standt^rd  of  living,  quality  of  life,  and  hui|an  dignity. 
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created.    Furcheroorc,  in  the. past  developoent  agents  have  assumed  that 
ptuant  knowledge  Is  backward,  their  econo&lc  behavior  non^atlopal,  and 
their'  values  generally  rcaistant  to  innovation.    This  perception  has  tended 
to  reinforce  the  view  that  where  indigenous  institutions,  rolea,  piroctsses 
and  technologies  did  exist,  they  a'cted  as  constraints  bn  the  development 
procesn«   Development  strategies  based  on  these  assumptions  have  typically 
been  ethnocentric,  discriminatory,  and  lloiited  in  impact  over  time. 

More  recently,  social  scientists  have  assailed  these  past  beliefs  about 
peasants  with  evidence  demonstrating  that;    traditional  knowledge  and 
technology  Is  usually  much  better  suited  to  local  ecological,  socioeconomic, 
and  political  conditions;  peasants  make  internally  rational  decisions  about 
the  use  of  productivs  assets,  the  organization  of  labor,  marketing,  savings 
aad  Invcstcicnt;  agricultural  cxpcriskcntatiou  and  willingness  to  tal.c  risks 
•^re  not  uncomoon  among  peasants;  and  peasant  societies  are  not  static  when 
giv^n  <icccs8  to  new  information  and  ideiis  (Hoben,  1978). 

To  date,  economists  have  dominated  the  development  scene.    Tliey  havci 
In  gcr<cral,  focua6d  on  structural  changes  such  as  increased  financial 
opportunlcD^s  and  incentives,  assuming  that  e,  Ccrnally  defined  rational 
reactions  to  such  Interventions  would  result  in  appropriate  behavioral  change. 
Conversely,  social  scientists  (especially  educators)  have  tended  t^  focus  on 
changing  the  underlying  values  and  beliefa  as  a  preret^uisite  to  the  adoj)Cion 
of 'innovations  and  the  resultant  behavioral  change. 

Rather  than  the  preceding  either/or  dichotomy,  eoi.Jltlons  of  behavioral 
ctiangc  can  be  placed  along  a  continuum.    At  one  end,  there  are  situations 


where  appropriate  behavioral  change  can  be  instigated  through  structural 
tranafonAtion  (by  laproving  access  to  infoniAtioM,  credit,  and  other 
services;  by*chsnslng  such  institutional  arrangements  as  land  tenure;  aad  by 
providicg  Incentives  ss  wages  or  other  reward  syateois)  within  the  existing 
cultural  framework.    At  the  otht.r  end  of  the  .continuum,  are  those  situations 
which  require  that  social  vslues  be  changed  (through  educational  and  training 
progroma,  adult  resocializatlon  activities^  Aud  other  means)  beiore  structural 
transfomtlons  can  affect  chan£?  in  human  behavior  toward  internally  defined 
development  goala.    In  the  aiddlo  of  the  continuum  are  those  situations  where 
interaction  and  cooplesentarity  between  structural  and  culture  change 
strategics  exist. 

The  middle  range  of  the  change  contlpuuza  is  particularly  important  for 
development  because  neither  of  the*  above  extreme  approaches  is  sufficient; 
the  lag  between  structural  and  cultural  chan$e,  o^  vice  versa,  may  lead  only 
to  short  term  gsinfi.    In  order  to  insure  that  (behayioral  change  l9  sustained, 
cultural  a:)d  structural  changea    would  be  mutuAll^  »upp\^tive .    Designers  ot 
development  programa  need  to  conceptualize  interven^ons  ^  "holistic" 

framework,  using  the  conisunity,  rather  than  the  indi^^^ual^ as  the  prime  unit 
af  Intervention.    This  includes  unJcr standing  tradltionol  values,  indigenous 
roles  and  leadership  pattcrnn^  local  organizations  and  other  Informed 
associations,  and  the  fluw  of  influence  and  information  bjctVeeu  Jtheite  eleioents 


tVeeu  .th( 
tf^clalXi 


as  well  as  the  linkages  between  these  Siibhystecia  and  otlter  social  ^systems. 

To  close  the  gap  between  structural  and  cultural  change,  loca^  culture 

\ 

values,  roles,  institutions,  and  proceaflca      can  he  .tJipiud  and  .modified  to 
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gain  the  conacntual  base  necessary  tox  sustained  socioeconomic  dcvclopnu:nt« 
Unless  developaent  s^ratcglea  build  on  existing  ecological,  aroclocultural, 
and  techno-econonlc  systems  which  represent  effective  way^  of ^controlling 
access  to  productive  assets,  organization  of  production,  elsk  aversion,  and 
capital  forsuitlon  sustained  development  Is  unlikely. 


THE  REUTIONSHIP  BETVEg^  CULTURE  AHP  DEVELOPMENT  , 

In  euiny  previous  devulopmenC  programs,  the  necessity  to  take  culture 

Into  uccount  may  have  been  underestlnated  (thus  the  confusion  between  the 

abpve  two  po-lct/ .  *  Cultural  factors  have  often  been  considered  very  difficult 

or  too  abstract  to  roeaaure,  and  so  they  have  been  largely  Ignored  In  ^ 

developccnt  programs .    Wale  structural  change  Is  Important,  culture  may  be 

particularly  critical  In  nun-foooal^ educational  development  programs,  where 

the  bencilts  of  structural  cl\angcs  may  be  nc4.ther  highly  visible  «or  Immediate. 

f  ' 

In  some  cases  the  existing  culture,  parti c'trlarly  some  of  Its  value  orientations, 
*  Is  viewed  aa  a  contitraint  on  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  take  advantage  of  new 
conditions.    Wiile  it  has  ^en  shown  that  education,  or  the  (re)sociali2atlon  ' 
of^apptoprlate  b^^havloral  predispositions,  may  ploy  A  critical  xolc  in  bringing 
about  other  structural  changes  (nutrition  education  for  dietary  change).  In 
other  areas,  traditional  valuta  may  f^na  the  basis  %r  introducing  change 
(ctonmunal  values  toward,  shared  labor) »  ^ 

All  too  often  culture  is  seen  as  a  bulwark  of  conservatism  rather  than 
recogolzed  as  a  tool  for  positive  change.    Wiile  anthropologlKts  have 
documented  the  conflict  between  development  and  culture,  they  have  been  leas 
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helpful  in  applying  onthropologiral  principlea  to  discover  the  positive  I 
relatlonahipa  between  then,    Anthropologiata  should  be  at  the  forefront  of 
developMnt  by  leading  the  diacovery  of  how  long-established  cultural  pathwayis 
of  interaction,  established  roleg,  institutions*  and  valuc-ii^ccntive  aya terns 
Aight  be  enployad  aa  levera  for  poaltive  change,    the  study  of  culture  a«  an 
object  for  intellectual  curiosity  versus  its  use  na  a  vioblc  process  for 
CRhan^^^  huoan  survival  Auat  be  balanced, 
^  In  this  structural-functional  framework,  existing  cultural  structures 

can  be  identified  and  used  to  carry  dcvelopioent  awasagcs  and  mobilized  to 
encourage  otasa  participation  in^he  dcvclo^meot.proccss  through  the  sensitive 
modification  and  adapt^^tiou  of  their  multiple  functions.    In  Utis  toanncr, 
culture  can  be  used  as  a  foundation  for,  rather  than  as  a  barrier  to>  change^ 

The  premise  underlying  such  a  strategy  is  that  culture  is  a  living 
entity,    to  survive  it  must  not  only  functionally  adapt^"to  changing  conditions 
but  it  must  also  be  at  the  vanguavd  of  such  change.    In  discussing  missing 
variables  in  diffusion  research  and  innovation  stratcglp,  Byrnes  (1968)  lists 
"utilization  of  the  traditional  culture'*  among  the  four  "influence  sets" 
within  the  Innovator  category  which  rank  highest  in  correlation^wlth 
development  processes. 


INDIGENOUS  SOCIOCULtURAL  rORMS  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  DEVELOPMKHT 

Early  development  efforts  which  concentrated  on  the  manipulation  of 
macro- economic  variables,  such  as  investment  rates,  did  not  always  induce 
behavioral  change  in,  or  even  reach,  the  poorest  segments  of  the  popula' ion. 

J 
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Thestt  efforts  often  failed  to  wtet  stated  objectives  or  provide  anticipated 
benefits  because  they  did  not  effectively  work  within,  or  build  upon,  existing 
conditions  and  indisenoua  cultural  patterns  which  are  culturally  eiabedded 
fonas  of  "risk  Iniurance",  e.g..  local  asiociationa,  for  the  poor.    In  fact, 
development  theorists  often  did  not  recognize  that  indigenous  institutions 
and  organizations  exUted  at  all,  nuch  leas  that  they  could  provide  important 
resources  for  the  successful  adoption  of  Introduced  change. 

Thif  "empty  vcaaels  fallacy"  often- caused  development  adtainlstrators  to 
overlook  the  potential  of  using  traditional  or  Indigenous  forms  of  social/ 
cultural  organirations  la  their  development  programs.    However,  analysis  of 
how  change  Is  Introduced  into  fexlatlng  social  syateas  and  settings  has 
deiaoniitrated  that  ignoring  the  influence  of,  or  falling  to  use.  Indigenous 
cultural  pattema  and  local  environmental  settings  may  lead  to  the  rejection 
and  consequent  failure  of  development  programs.    For  exaitple.  In  their  content 
analysis  of  over  200  caae  studies  of  village  dcvclopoent  progrnm3,  Niehoff 
and  Anderson  (196A)  found  that  many  failures  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
planners  and  Implonenters  did  not  bt-one  aware  of  indigenous  factors  until 
they  acted  as  barriers  to  the  acceptance  ol  «r  Introduced  innovation.  When 
this  occurred,  planners  often  saw  traditional  culture  as  a  negative  force 
which  had  to  be  uprooted  and  replaced  before  neanlngful  development  could  occur 

Wlicn  a  new  institutional  service  la  provided  to  people  In  a  developing 
nation.  It  usually  replaces  and/or  supplenenta  a  previously  existing  form. 
When  the  existing  form  Is  treated  as  if  It  were  nonexistent,  the  indigenous 
leaders  responsible  for  that  previous  fona  are  Hkoly  to  view  the  new 
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Instltutionil  fona  as  chre«cenlns  tnd  reslsc  It*    An  llluatratlon  of  the 
Inportance       utilizing  traditional  Ictdershlp  roles  In  development  programs 
It  provided  by  Nlehoff s  (1964)  study  of  the  Introduction  of  deep  veils  In 
Uiotlan  vlllsges.    When  the  village  well  was  drilled  on  wat  grounds,  the 
Buddhist  ttonks  took  resi^onslbllity  for  Its  mAlntenancc;  othervtse,  the  wells 
were  broken  and  unused  within  a  yesr  because  of  .the  Isck  of  a  local  soclsl 
orgsnlzatlon  to  support  the  Innovation.    This  Illustration  suggests  thst 
traditional  leadership  roles  ars  one  aspect  of  Indigenous  culture  which  could 
be  utilized  by  developcoent  officials.  ^ 


Many  who  have  taken  up  the  banner  of  culturally  rooted  development 
strat  ilea  have  focused  on  the  mt  of  folk  arts  as  a  medium  for  development. 
However,  the  entire  range  of  folk  culture  can  form  the  acccaalblc  building 
blocks  for  improving  the  human  condition.    These  forms  may  Include  indigenous 
models  of  socioeconomic  organization,  through  legal-political  systems  and 
patterns  of  leadership  and  consensus,  to  local  material  technologies  and 
associated  artisan  roles,  folk  art,  and  dramatic  forms. 


forma  offer  a  means  by  which  technological  ianovationa  may  be  Introduced  to  a 
user  system  with  greater  success  because  the  traditional  element  aids  people 
in  viewing  new  ideas  within  the  context  of  their  traditions. 

As  an  example  of  this  process,  several  national  family  planning 
pKograms  In  Asian  nations  (e.g.  India  and  Pakistan)  in  the  1960 *s  at  first 
ignored  traditional  birth  attendants.    Because  of  this  perceived  slight,  these 


element  may  be  classified  as  potntivc,  neutral,  or  negative.    Some  indigenous 


In  terns  of  development  progr^s,  any  Indigenous  social/cultural 
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aldwivee  resisted  family  planning  and  often  started  negative  ruaora  about  the 
nodcrn  contraceptive  methods  that  were  being  introduced.    On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  1970'i,  national  family  programs  in  Thailand,  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Indonesia  began  to  work  through  the  traditional  system  of 
birth-attendantt.    By  providing  training,  recognition,  and  in  ao»e  cases, 
financial  incentives  to  "reward  the  traditional  mldwives  for  their  family 
planning  efforts,  ar  important  contribution  toward  the  success  of  these  family 
pUnning  programs  especially  in  rural  areas  and  with  the  urban  poor,  resulted. 
The  general  lesson  derived  from  these  experiences  la  that  It  is  better  to  use 
traditional  leaders  in  development  prograas  than  to  ignore  them  and  incur 
thelt  active  resistance.^ 

In  some  cases,  a  particular  social/cultural  form  does  not  affect  the 
performance  of  a  development  program  one  way  or  another.    It  is  neutral  in 
the  introduction  of  a  technological  innovation.    For  example,  almost  every 
traditional  culture  has  a  "hot-cold"  classification  of  all  foods  and  drinks 
(this  taxonomy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  temperature  of  the  food  at 
the  time  of  its  consumption).    Research  and  development  program  experience 
has  shown  that  in  most  cases,  the  hot-cold  complex  in  an  indigenous  culture 
does  not  affect  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  nutritional  food  supplement. 

Certain  types  of  Indigenous  social/cultural  forms  can  be  harmful  or 
have  negative  consequences;  these  must  be  altered  substantially  or  replaced 
by  human  resource  development  programs.    An  example  is  the  food  taboos  for 
pregnant  women  found  in  many  cultures.    In  Malawi,  this  taboo  prohibits 
pregnant  women  from  eating  neat,  sugar,  or  milk  because  it  is  feared  that 
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consuming  these  foods  will  transfer  tnimal  traits  to  the  child  (Safilloa- 
Rothschlld,  1980).    At  the  time  wtien  pregnant  women  nost  need  these  protein- 
rich  foods »  chesc  taboos  prevent  their  consumption. 

The  unsanitary  methods  of  blrth-dellvery  utilized  by  traditional  mld- 
wlves>  such  as  cutting  the  umbilical  cord  of  the  newborn  with  a  sharpened 
thucbnall  or  a  rusty  razor  blade,  could  be  viewed  as  a  negative  indigenous 
fora.    However,  experience  In  several  Asian  nations  has  shown  that  when 
traditional  mldwives  are  trained  in  more  sanitary  methods  of  delivery,  they 
usually  change  their  procedures  (Rogers  and  Solomon,,  1975). 

The  central  thesis  of  this  paper  Is  that  a  cultuire-based  nonformal 
education  development  strategy  enables  new  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 
to  be  introduced  within  the  framework  of  existing  knowledge,  cultural  patterns, 
institutions,  values,  and  human  resources.    Tliat  the  indigenous  culture  Is 
the  fabric  within  which  development  can  beet  be  woven  is  based  upon  three 
assumptions:    Indigenous  eloDcnts  have  traditional  legitimacy  for  participants 
In  development  programs;  these  elcmencs  contain  symbols  that  express  and 
Identify  various  valid  perceptions  of  reality;  and  they  berve  raultiple 
functions  -  they  can  Involve,  entertain.  Instruct  and  Inform. 

The  ensuing  pages  discuss  the  following  Indigenous  »oclal/cul tural  forms: 
<l>  traditional  leadership  and  functional  roles,  (il)  traditional  communication 
systems,  (ill)  Indigenous  organizational  forms,  (f^v)  Indigenous  socio-economic 
processes,  (v)  Indigenous  knowledge  ays  terns,  (vij  traditional  etiology,  and 
belief  systems;  and  (vil)  Indigenous  technologies. 
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Tradltioaal  LcaderihlP  ond  Other  Functional  Rolea^ 

The  nature  of  Irrigated  farming  requires  o  certain  degree  of  local 
social  organization.    Theri  must  be  some  owjana  of  making  decisions  about  the 
priority  of  who  will  receive  Irrigation  wMter;  these  decisions  aust  be 
Implemented  by  some  type  of  leader  who  Is  reapected  and  trusted  by  his 
neighbors;  and  certain  Individual*  muat  be  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
irrigation  facilities.    On  the  basis  of    his  research  in  Lao9,  Coward  (1975) 
concluded  that  the  Indigenous  leadership  roles  among  farmers  with  previous 
irrigation  experience  can  form  an  important  linkage  between  users  and 
government  offlclala  who  are  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  a  centrally- 
administered  irrigation  project.    Often  in  the  past,  however,  wtien  a  large- 
scale  irrigation  project  Is  mounted  In  a  local  area,  Che  existing  indigenous 
social  organization  has  been  ignored,  usually  to  the  detriment  of  the  new 
irrigation  project.    Deuwal  and  Sartono's  (1980)  recent  worV  on  Java  in  this 
text  reinforces  the  Important  organisational  role  that  indigenous  water  user 
asBocintioua  and  the  traditional  role  of  ulu  ulu  (water  manager)  play  In 
irrigation  development,  operation  and  maintenance. 

In  another  case,  the  use  of  traditional  religious  leadership  ir  a  hook- 
worm treatment  campaign  in  Ceylon  made  the  critical  difference  between  success 
nnd  failure.    After  months  of  user  resistance,  Buddhist  priests,  Muslim 


n    Traditional  leadership  Is  used  here  to  mean  that  informal,  non-alected 
leadership  Which  emerges  from  indigenous  organizations  in  contrast  to 
modern  leadership  which  is  tyj^ically  associated  with  an  induced  form  of 
gcvcrnance  and  bureaucratic  administration. 
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leaders^  and  foJ^-heolcrs  wQrc  recognized  and  enlisted  In  the  campaign.  This 
led  to  Its  ultimate  legitimization  because  users  accepted  treacio^fit  upon^  their 
reconsoendatlon  (Philips,  1955).    Today,  In  what  Is  now  Sri  Lankn»  Buddhlat 
priests  are  being  recruited  and  trained  as  community  organizers  and  facilitators 
of  village  development  efforts  anong  the  poor.    Here  the  emphasis  Is  on  rcaf- 
flrcilng  their  traditional  role  ao  managers  of  water  resources  In  an  effort  to 
rehabilitate  Srl  Lanka*s  ancient  tank  system  of  Irrigation  (Hcwage,  1976). 

As  further  Illustrated  In  this  volume  In  Kliayam*s  study  of  the  pesontren, 
an  Islamic  Institution  concerned  with  comunlty  development  has  become  an 
Instrument  of  nonformal  education  and  rural  development  In  contemporary  Java. 

The  contribution  of  indigenous  leadership  roles  to  development  programs 
seems  to  be  especially  Important  among  Che  client  audiences  that  are  the  most 
tradlt tonal t  the  least  educated,  and  t]ie  loves t  in  income.    An  important  reason 
for  the  suceoss  of  the  rural  health  progrcm  In  the  People *b  Republic  of  China 
during  the  1970 'a  was  the  role  of  "barefoot  doctors'*,  para-prof essional  health 
workers  who  served  their  pe^rs  In  production  brigades.    As  many  as  onc-thlrd 
of  these  doctors  had  been  cradicional  health  providers.    In  fact  today  all 
barefoot  doctors  in  Chin.i  t^racticc  a  unique  «.i>mbiiiatli>n  of  traditional  CChinese) 
and  scientific  (Western)  medicine.    Tlils  liitegratloa  oi  indlgt-nous  and  modern 
medicine  In  China  is  one  reason  for  the  rapid  acceptance  of  the  barefoot 
doctor-basad  health  s>stem  In  £ural  ai^pas,^  especially  by  the  poorest  peasants. 
(Rogers  and  Chen,  1379) 

Other  examples  of  the  use  of  traditional  leadership  come  to  mind.  In 
Indonesia,  traditional  r^idwives,  or  Dukun.  now  perform  a  related  cask  of 
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spreading  family  planning  messages  to  rural  peoples  (Muncle,  1972).  Tlie 
distribution  of  condoms  and  other  fatally  planning  devices  have  become  part  of 
traditional  comaerclal  syateM  like  herbal  medicine  distribution  networks,  the 
jaau  (Plet  and  Hen'^r;ita,  1974).    Informal  rdlglous  leaders  and  clan  societies 
aw  helping  to  disseminate  agricultural  information  In  Sumatra  (Esmara.  1974). 

As  Ranganath  (1980)  demonBtrates  In  his  article,  tliere  are  numerous 
traditional  roles  .such  as  those  of  barber,  toddy  dealer,  and  money  changer, 
which  can  potentially  be  mobilized  for  nonformal  education  programs. 

However,  ^ilthougU  informal  leaders  and  other  Important  community  func- 
tionaries may  be  an  effective  communication  channel  to  the  masses,  they  often 
lack  the  technical  knowledge  and  content  ner.essary  for  development.  This 
suggests  cho  need  for  a  close  connection  between  the  technical  expertise  of 
government  development  agents  and  the  conaaunication  skills  of  Indigenous 
resource  persons.    T)ils  could  come  about  through  Joint  training,  workshops,  or 
other  activities  which  provide  a  climate  for  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tlon  toward  common  development  object lv*6. 

Traditional  Communication  Systems  ** 

long  before  modern  mass  media.  Including  radio,  print,  film  and  tcle- 
vislon^'began  to  penetrate  villages  and  unban  poor  audleiUDiJt,  Indigenous 
communication  systems  existed.    These  included  community  Information  and  warning 
Systems  such  as  balladeera,  town-criers,  gongs,  and  drums;  and  traditional 
entertainment  auch  as  puppet  shows,  sonR-and-dance  teams,  and  shadow  theatre. 
In  Indonesia  traditional  drama  ouch  as  the  Wayang  (thawdow  puppet*)  and  the 
Ludruk  (folk  theatre),  was  used  in  tlie  Independence  struggle  as  a  means  of 
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rallying  villagers,  and  is  now  being  used  to  carry  messages  of  heaUh  care, 
^fvsily  plannlngt  and  child  care  (Crawford  and  Adhlkarya,  1972;  Peacock,  1968). 
Xn  Bali  the  traditional  clovnt  of  the  masked  Topeng  typically  incorporate 
contemporary  issues,  such  as  the  potential  effects  of  tourism  on  the  culture, 
into  their  perfomances  thus  serving  to  educate  while  entertaining  (Jenkina, 
1980).    The  second  section  of  this  book  will  deal  with  the  performing  arts 
as  media  for  non'-foraal  education. 

In  each  villtge  or  comnunity  throughout  the  developing  countries,  there 
are  indigenous  forums  of  social  exchange.    Political  debates,  exchanges  of  , 
ideas  and  information,  and  other  related  activities  take  place  in  traditional 
gathering-places  like  small  .village  restaurants »  market  squares,  barber  shops, 
traditional  coniiunity  culture  centers,  and  around  churches,  mosques,  temples 
and  other  religious  compounds  which  serve  as  centers  of  interest  to  many 
villagers,    these  forums  of  social  exchange  could  profitably  be  used  to  serve 
other  developoent  functions  or  incorporated  intq  development  efforts. 

If  ignored,  such  indigenous  coonunication  syatems  can  transmit  messages 
which  oppose  and  undermine  development  programs «    For  example,  in  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Iii^one!iia,  sucH^Wf^tional  cocmunicatlon  channels  have,  in  the 
past,  frequently  carried  negative  rumors  about  the  i/lde-ef fects  of  family  ^ 
planning  methods,  sometimes  leading  to  the  outright  rejection  of  the  contra- 
ceptives being  introduced. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  in  c^ny  developing  nations,  mesiiages  on  such 
contemporary  topics  as  agricultural  techniques,  modern  health  practices,  and 
family  planning  arc  reaching  rural  people  through  tradiclonal  coimunicaclou 
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•yatems.    The  forma  vary  from  nation  to  nation  but  the  strategy  is  similar; 
adapt  dcvelopoenc  Information  to  the  forms  that  have  been  accepted  In  rural 
villages  for  generations.    In  this  manner,  culture  becomes  a  foundation  for, 
rather  t'.ian  a  barrier  to,  change. 

Hod(!rn  media  such  as  print  can  readily  hd  interfaced  with  indigenous 
nodes  o?  political  and  bconcmlc  organization  as  a  basis  for  development.  In 
Mall,  the  rural  newspaper  Kibaru  in  the  Bambara  language  Is  a  m^an&  of  expres- 
sion and  communication  for  neoliteraces  through  Its  link  with  traditional 
.Qolltlcal  structures.    Each  village  chief  had  (and  still  has  in  most  cases) 
his  spokesman,  consequently  each  group  of  neoliterates  chooses  Its  own 
coiQAunlcator  who  remains  in  constant  contact  with  the  editing  team  of  the 
Kibaru.    As  a  result,  an  Inportant  part  of  the  paper  Is  made  up  by  contclbu- 
tloiis  from  its  own  readers  who  quite  naturally  send^ln  traditional  tales, 
riddles,  ami  proverbs.    Tlius,  the  rural  paper  becomes  a  means  of  mutual 
education  using  and  enlarging  the  traditional  role  of  village  assemblies 
— (Brunswlc,  1975)»  ^    _  

InJleer.oua  Or£^.'llational  Fprms 

luu&genous  organizational  forms  can  be  Impleraentlng  mechanl.sms  for 
certain  development  programs.    These  Intermediate  or  "middle  rung"  Institutluns 
which  have  grown  up  within  the  peasant  social  structure  can  provide  viable 
links  between  the  past  and  the  future;  the  central  government  and  the  village; 
the  donor  agency  and  the  user  g:oup.    They  are  mediating  institutions  which  are 
familiar  and  acceptable  within  the  traditional  system,  yet  they  can  serve  as 
educational  ond  distributional  mechanisms  for  development  programs.    Tills  Is 
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not  to  say  that  cxl^dng  lndtltution3  are  Immutable  o^  should  not  be  changed, 
rather  It  Ic  to  acknovlcdge  that  such  organizations  persist  bccatisc  they  arc 
legitimate,  proven  ways  of  organizing  peasants  Interests  and  meeting  their 
needs.    U&t  organizational  forms  will  be  accepted  to  the  degree  that  they  can 
better  serve  such  functions. 

In  a  recent  African  confercace  on  training  rural  development  workers, 
participants  spent  considerable  time  discussing  a  variety  of  traditional 
organizational  and  Institutional  resources  3uch  as  the  Gokonolona  in 
Madagascar,  the  clan  and  other  collective  cr  comaunal  foms,  and  processes 
of  organized  socloeconlnlc  life.    They  called  for  those. working  In  rural  devel- 
opment itt  Afx^ica  to  learn  about,  and  from,  these  traditional  forms  in  order  to 
treat  them  as  a  potential  rssource  base  for  development  (miC/AD  Workshop,  1977) 

In  providing  an  excellent  example  of  how  traditional  organizational 

forma  are  being  utilized  for  development  purposes.  Peel  (1976)  states  that: 

An  organ.lzationAl  form,  distinctive  of  a  particular  culture  may 
be  iopcrtant  less  as  an  end  in  Itself  than  as  a  convenient  means 
for  attaining  acne  aore  univcrsaliat  goal  -  but  a  means  which » 
coming  to  ahape  a  new  emergent  order,  is  not  Just  a  means.  Thus 
the  Senegalese  economy  today  is  permeated  by  the  operations  of  the 
gated,  it  la  true,  but  mostly  only  from  an  interest  in  their  role 
as  legltim^tli.g  charters  (significantly,  a  viewpoint  which  reduces 
them  to  being  the  effect  of  structural  pressures).    Other  aspects 
of  culture-social  roles,  moral  preferences,  cosmological  Ideas, 
the  local  distrlbutloa  of  power  and  resources  so  far  as  tt^eso  arc 
culturally  shaped  -  have  all  been  looked  at  for  their  bearing  on 
development.    But  if  people  Stfe  to  be  regnrdcd  as  the  subjects, 
rather  than  the  objects^  of  development  processes,  any  proposals 
for  their  future  must  be  adequately  related  to  what  they  -perceive 
of  thelr^past. 

Ttiese  Institutions  can  take  many  organizational  forms;  self-help  groups, 
village  Qssembllos,  or  death  old  soclettas.    Hie  rotating  credit  associations 
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which  are  found  In  many  developing  countries,  especially  anong  rural  peasants 

11 

and  urban  villagers,,  are  such  an  institution.-^ 

Rotating  credit  institutions  basically  help  meBbers  build  up  a  sizeable 
sum  with  which  they  can  make  larger  purchases  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
Geertz  (1962)  argued  that  the  rotating  credit  association  is  also  an  educa- 
tional ^iMchanUm  through  which  peasants  learn  to  be  traders  and  hold  nvodern 
monetary  values.    Ardener  (1953)  found  that  the  Hba-iSL'.  an  Ibo  group  of 
Higerla,  have  made  the  transition  from  a  mainly  agricultutal  to  a  predoml.iantly 
trading  economy  successfully  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to^the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  rotating  credit  associations.    In  addition,  the  group's  Increased  sense 
of  economic  calculation-Us  accotapanied  by  more  diffuse  social,  solidarity- 
providing  aspecjts  of  the  institution:  when  a  oeniber  is  sick,  he  Is  visited  In 
the  hospital;  If  he  dies,  his  family  is  given  a  contribution  towards  the  cost 
.  of  his  funeral. 

Rotating  credit  associations  also  reflect  a  movement  toward  an  increased 
aegregatlon  of  economic  activities  fron  noneconomlc  ones  while  maintaining 
the  dominance  of  traditional  values  over  developing  economic  activities. 
According  to  Geertz  (1962),  the  association^  are.  In  many  cases  able  to 

't 

« 

 \  

/3  There  are  many  terms  used  for  rotating  credit  associations:  contribu- 
tion clubs,  i^latea,  mutual  lending  societies,  pooling  clubs,  thrift 
groups,  friendly  societies,  among  others.    Although  they  vary  in  their 
duration,  membership  composition,  size,  and  degree  of  sophistication, 

"    the  basic  principle  upon  which  they  are  founded  is  the  same:    n  lump 
sua  fund  composed  of  fixed  contributions  from  each  association  menfcer 
is  distributed  to  one  Individual  at  each  of  its  regular  meetings. 
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bolince  these  contradictory  forces  In  such  a  way  that  some  disturbances  of 
socIaI  cqulllbrius)  are  avoided  even  In  situations  of  fairly  rapid  social  change. 

The  rotating  credit  iuttitutions  have  shown  that  It  is  possible  to 
Integrate  traditional  attitudes  with  raodern  functions  in  such  a  way  that  the 
former  supports,  rather  than  hindors>  the  latter.    It  can  be  argued  that  it 
Is  this  pattern  of  integrating  sK)dem  ccononlc  functions  with  the  indigenous 
social  structure  and  values  that  could  help  sustain  development  in  many  poor 
countries. 

Exactly  how  rotating  credit  associations  alght  be  functionally  utilized 
in  human  resource  development  proirama  can  best  be  illustrated  by  kaes  in 

<► 

Korea.    In  most  Korean  villages,  the  kaes  were  practically  the  only  existing 
organizational  form  in  which  women  were  allowed  to  participate.    In  1968| 
Covernment  family  planning  workers  converted  the  kaes  to  18,000  mothers*  clubs ^ 
and  connected  them  to  the  national  fanlly  planning  movecsei^t  (Rogers  and 
Kincaid,  In  preas) .    Through  the  kaea  monthly  neetlrigs  township  family  planning 
workers  could  reach  large  nuc^ers  of  eligible  women  to  distribute  oral  contra- 
ceptive supplies^  to  discuss  family  planning  methods  and  their  .possible  side*' 
effects,  and  to  counteract  negative  rumors  about  contraceptives.  Mot. 
surprising,  the  kaea/mothers'  clubs  continued  their  moncy-ialslng  functions, 
but  these  capital-accusulation  functions  were  cliaiineled  Into  community  develop- 
nent  activities,  including  greater  female  equality.    In  oddUlon,  when  the 
Snemoul  Undong  (new  village  oovemcnc)  was  initiated  as  a  national  rural 
dcvclopm<:nt  progiam  In  the  1970*8,  tho  mothers*  clubs  often  took  the  lead-in 
aobillzing  community  action  for  iciproved  housing,  better  nutiltiun,  and  incicaKQ^d 
agricultural  productivity. 
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In  Korea,  as, in  sotae  other  notlopi,  roCaclng  credit  associations  provided. 

an  existing  organizational  form  onto  which  a  govemDeiit-dlrected  self-help 

^v<^nt  could  be  grafted.  ^  Vliero  auch  rotating  credit  associations  are  not 

aitrong,  as  la  generally  the  case  In  Latin  Aaerlc;i,  there  may  be  other  indlge- 
t 

nous  dlrganlzat tonal  foms  vhlch  could  serve  a  similar  function. 

The  rotating  credlf  association  is  merely  one  of  many  such  intermediate 
"socializing"  Institutions  which  api^ing  up  in  societies  undergoing  social 
and  cultpifal  changtK    41icre  are  many  others  not  only  In  economic  but  also  In 
political,  rcllgloua  and  other  spheres  of  t;he  social  system.    This  family  of 
mediating  Institutions,  roles,  nnd  processes  should  be  a  critical  object  of 
study  and  use  in  dovelopmcnt  programs. 

Changing  the  functional  balance  of  itadlrtonal  Institutions  from  social/ 
e^pres»&lve  to  techn leal/ Instrumental^  Is^  Important  for  the  use  of  such  Institu- 
tions In  ecv^nomlc  endeavors.    Tlie  latent  strength  of  traditional  groups  U 
their  powef  tu  socialize  or  their  ability  to  teach.new  behaviorn  in  trudUlonal 
structures.    The  traditional  structures  themselves  are  ultimately  transformed 
and  thus  inadvertently  facilitate  social  change.    Tlie  simplicity  and  readily 
mobilized  nature  of  existing  associations  a^nd  networks  may  sutitantially 
reduce  the  adialnistiative  costa  and  bureaucratization  of  the  poor  often  asso- 
ciated wltli  the  formation  and  expansion  of  development^ delivery  sysrems 
(Esman  and  Kontgomer/,  1980).  '  , 

However >  there  are  ^imlthtions  to  the  scale  and  complexity  of  activities 
vhlch  such  a  nonformal  education  delivery  can  support.    At  some  point  increasing 
legal  and  economic  complexity,  e.g.  contracts,  record-keeping,  management,  etc., 
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will  necessitate  the  replacement  of  these  traditional  associations  by  banks, 
coop erii^ Ives,  and  the  like.    However,  self-sustainlng  cultural  change  takes 
place  in  gradual  steps.    In  the  transitional  stages,  traditlonol  associations 
can  perforn  che  valuable  function  of  forming  a  bridge  between  t«:adltlonal  and 
oodcrn  economic  Values,  meanings,  and  activities  in  a  haroonious,  evolutionary 
manner.    The  building  of  ''middle  rungs"  between  traditional  society  and  more 
nodcrn  forms  of  social  organization  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  activity  of 
people    ^ught  up  in  the  processes  of  social  transformation  (Geertz,  1962). 
As  Wharton  (1969)  observed,  guch  Institutions  are  maintained  as  one  form  of 
"risk  insurance"  for  the  poor  in  the  broader  social  change  process;  they  should 
be  recognized  as  such  and  be  treated  as  complementary  to  any  new  insurance 
system  whenever  possible.    Peter  Harris  (1974)  refers  to  this  appr-^.^ch  as  the 
"traditionallty  of  loodernity".    Ttiat  is,  even  where  radically  new  forms  are 
Introduced,  che  old  forms  need  to  continue  in  the  interim  to  allow  individuals 
to  see  the  "structure  of  oppositions"  in  exploring  and  adapting  new  forms. 

Vhen  this  evolutionary  process  does  not  occur,  destruction  or  tcrminaclon 
uf  indigenous  institutions  without  adequate  replacement  is  especially 
disruptive  for  the  poor  who  are  usually  t«ie  most  dependent  upon  indigenous 
Institutions.    For  example,  national  ministries  of  health  in  several  Asian 
and  Latin  American  nations  have  tried ^to  outlaw  trnditional  birth-attendants 
and  indigenous  heale;;^,  without  providing  a  primary  health  system  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  clinics  that  offered  cnuivalcnt  access  and  coverage.  Similarly, 
land  reform  led  to  the  dlsuppearancc  of  both  sharecropping  and  the  landlords* 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  ' peasant  farmers  in  Turkish 
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Villager.    In  chli  case,  the  poor  suffered  because  equivalent  socioeconomic 
security  system  could  not  be  provided  (Kirny,  1968).    Further,  although 
national  faadly  planning  programs  have  tried  to  persuade  eligible  couples  that 
havlnf 'several  male  children  is  no  longer  necessary  as  a  means  of  ^5ld-age 
security  for  the  parents,  the  national  government's  social  security  program 
haa  not  been  able  to  assume  the  function  previously  provided  by  male  children. 

Perhaps  the  most  noted  illustration  of  utilizing  indigenous  social 
organization  as  a  mechanism  for  motivating  behavior  change  as  part  of  a 
deveXopnent  program' has  occurred  In  the  Indonesian  Province  of  Ball.  Here, 
the  traditional  form  of  community  attucture  called  banlar  has  been  harnessed 
by  Indonesian  development  officials  for  the  promotion  of  family  planning. 

Organized  local  groups  also,  play  an  especially  important  role  in  political 
education,  agricultural  development,  public  health,  and  family  (or  "birtK  ) 
planning  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.    Almost  every  i-dult  belongs  to  a 
•^•scudy  grojjp"  of  10  to  20  members,  led  by  a  trained  lefder.    At  the  -weekly 
meetings  of  these  study  groups,  the  meniers  are  Informed  of  political  events 
and  development  activities;  through  study,  discussion,  and  criticism,  the 
members'  behavior  is  changed.    Such  study  groups  have  played  an  especially 
crucial  role  in  changing  contraccp^t;.lye  and  fertility  behavior  in  rural  areas 
during  Che  1970 's,  so  that  today  China  may  have  one  of  the  most  successful 
family  planning  programs  in  the  developing  world  (Rogers  and  Chen,  1979). 

What  can  we  conclude  about  local  social  organizations  and  development? 
Particularly  for  human  resource  development  programs,  local  organizations 
provide  one  means  for  »:ollectivc  action  on  the  coraaunity's  perceived  needs. 
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the  poor  arc  numerous  aioong  the  nembeiship  of  'user-iyi terns  and  this  numerical 
strerigth  may  be  converted  Into  social  action  for  povcrty-allcvlatlon  through 
the  adsptatlon  of  both  fonaal  and  Infonoal  organizations  and  associations  to 
provide  Important  vehicles  for  demand  creation  and  use.    Such  organizations 
joong  lower  strata  of  the  society  may  be  one  of  the  few  means  for  expressing 
coomunlty  solidarity  and  efficacy  In  a  generally  resource  scarce  context* 

Indigenota  SoclQecononic  Processes 

Thft  total  amount  of  resources  needed  for  rapid  development  In  most 
countrleti  Is  tfo  oasslve  that  a  significant  proportion  must  be  mobilized  out- 
side the  conventional  financial  system.    Without  additional  Inputs  rural 
development  Is  too  costly  for  most  national  governments  to  afford.  Community 
self-help  approaches  can  provide  a  way  to  mobilize  additional  resources  for 
jlevelopment .    Self-help  Is  also  Important  because  when  villagers  wprk  together 
In  groups  they  gain  a  sense  of  power  over  their  lives. 
'    ^     The  critical  features  of  self-help  movements  Incorporate  local 
Initiative,  locally-mobilized  resources,  and  Indigenous  leadecdhip  to  solve 
problems  identified  by  the  local  community.    In  most  countries,  the  concept 
of  self-help  is  rooted  in  traditional  work  arrangements.    Community  self-help 
approaches  are  given  a  variety  of  names  in  different  nations;    Shramdan  In 
Nepal,  eotong  royong  in  Indonesia,  harambee  in  Kenya,  ujam^ia  in  Tanssania, 
shramadana  in  Sri  Lanka,  bayanihan  in  the  Philippines,  mul t 1 rao  In  Brazil, 
and  saemoul  uiidonR  in  Korea. 
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The  S«rvod«y*  Shraauidaiui  Movenent  In  Sri  Lanlu,  «  non-profit,  non- 
tovemnentai  telf-help  ■ovcaent  now  In  operation  in  ov«r  3,000  vlllageu. 
It  a  typical  example.    Once  a  vlllagoU  most  pressing  problem  haa  been 
Identified  by  the  local  people,  a  Sarvodaya  field  worker  organizes  a  weekend 
ahraaadana  work  canp  In  which  local  resources  are  Doblllzed  to  cope  wUh  the 
problem.    Physical  work  Is  conblned  with  education  and  discussion  In  order  to 
enlighten  the  villages  to  the  power  of  collective  action  and  give  them  a  sense 
of  control  over  their  environment  (Colletta,  1979), 

Self-help  development  activities  can  conpleoent  United  government 
budgets  for  development  programs.    For  instance,  in  Tanzania  In  the  mld-1970's, 
the  contribution  ot  self-help  labor  equaled  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
development  budget  (Meennan,  1980).    In  these  self-help  projects,  £he 
Tanzanlan  government  typically  furnls^^d  construction  materials  (like  cement) 
and  the  local  community  provided  the  labor.    Most  self-help  projects  are 
relatively  small-scale;  for  Instance,  In  Kenya  about  1,800  such  projects  were 
completed  In  1972,  but  the  value  per  self-help  project  was  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  (Kenya  Ckjvernment,  1977,  p. 2^0).    The  trend  In  Kenya,  and 
m  several  othe^  nations,  is  toward  fewer  but  larger  self-help  projects. 

One  of  the  main  problems  In  the  self-help  approach  to  development 
Is  the  "free-rider",  or  the  Individual  who  benefits  from  the  self-help 
accomplUhments  without  contributing  labor,  funds,  or  other  resources  to 
the  srlf-help  efforts.    Thtj  free  rider  may  feel  that  he  can  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  collective  .action  without  contributing  to  it  (Olsen,  1972; 
Popkm,  1979).    One  cause  of  free  rldera  nay  be  distrust  and  auaplclon  among 
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membera  of  self-help  coomunlties;  effective  collective  actions  rests  on  a 
feeling  of  community  cooperation,    in  order  to  prevent  free  riders,  some 
nations  exclude  then  from  utlllzlnt  the  services  provided  by  self-help 
activities.    Or  the  free  rider  problem  may  be  prevented  by  strong  community 
pressures  on  an  Individual  who  la  not  contributing  to  a  sclf-*help  project. 
For  example,  In  Kenya  some  cooaounltles  require  donations  to  the  self-help 
activity  and  prevent  free  rldera  from  utilizing  the  services  until  they  pay 
their  share  of  the  costs.    However,  there  has  recently  been  souie  public 
criticism  of  the  coercive  pressures  that  communities  apply  to  free  rldera. 

in  focusing  On  gotong  royong  In  Indonesia,  Sartono's  paper  In  this 
text  gives  us  an  Inside  view  of  the  nature  and  functioning  of  communal  processes 
of  labor  exchange  In  the  rural  world  of  Java. 

t* 

Indigenous  Knowledge  Systems 

/ 

UnllKc  traditional  roles  and  social  otb^t:i:atlona,  Indigenous  knowledge 
systems  arc  seldom  visible  to  development  planners;  cjnb'^quently,  they  may 
be  overlooked  In  terms  of  their  potential  contributions  to  dvs"lopment 
programs  aimed  at  poverty-allevl.itlon.    Recently t  however,  tlie  positive 
potential  of  Indigenous  kno'^ledge  systums  tu  development  programs  has  been 
reported  In  the  research  literature.    Many  examples  are  found  In  the  fieldvof 
agriculture,  but  their  implications  may  extend  to  other  development  programs. 

Indigenous  knowledge  may  have  implications  for  scientific  research 
and  development.    For  example,  in  the  Pucbla  PLoJecc  in  Mexico ,  local  fnrocrs 
Insisted  that  their  open-polllnateU  corn  varieties  would  outperform  the  new 
hybrid  corn  seed  being  introduced  from  CUIMYT,  the  international  corn  and 
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whMC  reicarch  center  at  Chaplngo,  Mexico,^   Field  tests  conductc^  by  faraer* 
*and  supervlied  by  extension  workert  ihowed  that  the  hybrid  varieties  were 
indeed  inferior;  conaequently,  tha  agronoaUta  ahifted  their  reaearch  attention 
to  iapFoving  the  yie^da  of  open-pollinated  com  (Gladwin,  1976)  • 

Furthermore,  the  Mexican  farmers  were  able  to  convince  the  agronomists 
tha^  the  interplanting  of  corn  and  beans  was  supeirior  to  planting  cither  crop 
alone.    Previously,  the  agricultural  scientists  had  claimed  that  such  inter- 
planting greatly  complicated  the  task  of  insettt  control.    Nevertheless,  their 
^isld  plots  showed  that  net  income  f roc  the  corn-bean  association  was  about 
double  that  when  either  corn  or  beans  were  planted  alone.    When  these 
experlnjental  rcsulta  became  evident  . In  1971,  the  experts  belatedly  realized 
that  their  original  opposition  to  interplanting  was  incorrect  and  their 
recommendations  to  farmers  were  countermanded  to  favor  Intercropping. 

The  Hunan  Reproduction  Unit  of  the  World  Healthy  Organization  (WllO) 
directs  one  of  the  world's  largest-scale  research  programs  aimed  at  developing 
new  contraceptives.    This  research  and  development  program  Is  guided  In  part 
b^  "acceptability"  studies  carried  out  by  anthropologists  and  other  social 
scientists  who  seek  to  determine  which  contraceptive  methods  would  be  accepted 
by  eligible  couples  lu  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.    For  Instance,  the 
WHO  acceptability  researchers  determined  that  traditional  contraceptives 


/4    Prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  Puebla  Project,  a  1967  user  survey  '  ^ 
Indicated  that  about  55%  of  ,  the  famera  knew  about  hybrid  corn.  But 
less  than  IX  had  planted  it  In  1967,  because  the  farmers  had  seen 
that.lt  was  out-yielded  by  loc^l,  opeu-polllnated  varieties  (Dla/- 
Clsneros,  1974). 
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rarely  Involve  genitxl  manipulation.    The  bioi&edicol  research  prograja  at 
WHO  it  accordingly    working  on  controceptivea  that  do  kiot  require  the  user 
to  touch  the  genital  area*    Here,  as  In  the  cas^^f  agriculture,  ve  see  how 
indigenous  knowledge  can  provide  some  guidelines  for  scientific  research. 

Generally,  however,  Indigenvus  knowledge  systems  have  been  Ignored 
by  development  reaearchcrs  and  planners.    "Those  with  formal  education  and 
training  believe  chat  their  knowledge  and  skills  are  superior  and  that 
uneducated  and  untrained  people  oust,  by  definition,  be  ignorant  and 
^unskilled"  (Chanbera,  1979),    Only  in  relatively  rare  cases  have  the  unique 
advantages  of  Indigenous  knowledge  been  realized,  yet  often  Indigenous 
knowledge  Is  Aore  holistic  than  scientific  knowledge  because  IL  is  free  of 
"disciplinary  blinkers".    Tlie  advantage  of  such  an  holistic  approach  Is 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  cassaVa-catln^  grasshopper  In  Nigeria;  an 
ejcternal  observer,  such  as  a  pest-eradlcatlon  expert,  might  not  take  an 
holistic  view  of  tlm  local  eco-systea.    In  contrast,  one  with  indigenous 
technical  knowledge  would  not  overlook  the  important  fact  tltat  because  the 
Insects  were  eaten  they  contributed  to  the  nutrition  of  children  (Howes, 
1979). 

A  similar  point  Is  made  by  the  face  that  the  International  Rice 
Research  Institute  (IRRI)  In  the  Philippines  did  not  originally  breed  Its 
rice  varieties  for  taste.    Though  the  first  of  the  "miracle"  rice  strains, 
like  IR-8  and  lR-20,  outyieldod  Indigenous  varieties  by  two  or  three  times, 

i 

they  were  not  accepted  by  subsistence  fanners  In  many  parts, of  A£>la  because 
they  did  not  like  the  taste.    Later,  this  problem  was  overcome,  but  It 
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suggettt  thac  the  IRHI  plant  breedcri  Were  leu  holistic  In  their  perceptions 
of  rlci  breeding  th^  were  A»lin  vUlaferi,  who  considered  tiste  Importmt, 
•long  with  yield,  pe»t-re*iit«nct,  and  lodglng-suiceptlblllty . 

Kany  devcXo|»iitnt  official*. are  gridually  coming  to  accept  the  conclu- 
iloan  iUilar  to  Bell's  (1979).  who  ifter  reviewing  resesrch  on  Indigenous 
knowledge  systema  found  that:    '^sclentUlc  knowledge  »ya terns  are  the  oiiln 
bssls  for  alleviating  poverty  through  developwnt  prograat,  but  they  may  do 
a  slightly  better  Job  If  they  lise  blt»  and  pieces  of  Indigenous  knowledge*^ 

ny  no  Mens  Is  Indigenous  knowledge  alvsys  correct  or  complete;  It 
often  requires  some  revision  or  sddltlon.    An  Illustration  Is  provided  by 
Richards'  (1979)  itudy  of  Sierra  Leone  farmers'  perceptions  of  legume  aeeda. 
They  8SW  the  brlghtly-coiored  seeds  of  Abrus  preceterluaaa  o3  useful  for 
gambling  chips  and  children's  plsythlngs.    These  seeds  are  highly  poisonous, 
a  fact  that  was  not  known«*y  the  farmers,  and  which  certainly  raises  come 
questlonr^  about  their  use  as  children's  playthings.    Here  scientific  know- 
ledge could  contribute  In  sn  important  way  to  Indigenous  knowledge.  By 
knowing  that  the  poisonous  Peeds  wqre  utilized  as  playthings,  development 
planners  could  encourage  farwrs  to  grow  a  different  legume.    Drawing  from 
their  West  African  experience,  Richards  and  Johnny's  (1980)  psper  In  section 
U  of  thlfl  volume  further  expands  on  the  need  to  Uko  traditional  knowledge 
Into  account  in  nonformal  education  and  rural  development. 

Traditional  Etiology  and  Belief  Systems 

Indigenous  systens  of  thinking,  especially  regarding  csuse-effect 
^relationships,  Impact  upon  slmost  every  type  of  humtn  resource  development 
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progria.    Such  traditional  etiology  ban  been  rarely  used  by  development 
prog^^  to  cliange  the  behavior  of  the  poor,  but  considerable  potential  ^ 


luy  cxlit . 

Bonannl's  (1980)  abort  but  penetrating  paper  explorea  the  function 
and  Halts  of  nonformal  education  programs  given  varying  Indigenous  mental 
structures  later  In  this  section.    However,  examples  abound. 

In  India;  a  tetanus  ir.noculstlon  campaign  was  greatly  resisted  when 
the  rationale  for  delivering  the  shots  was  bised  upon  Western  cause-effect 
logic.    Whilt  the  villagers  attributed  tetanus  to  an  Invisible  flying  Insect 
called  a  Jam,  the  village  mldwives  attempted  to  introduce  the  Veatem  logic 
that  tetanus  results  from  unhygienic  conditions.    Wh6n  these  attempts  jto 
provide  a  logical  (Western)  explanation  wete  abandoned  and  the  mldwives 
continued  to  associate  curing  tetanus  with  ^the  mollification  of  Jan.  the 
Infections  were  readily  acceded  by  the  villagers.    The  mldwives  were  then 
able  to  continue  their  longer  te5^m  efforts  at  hygienic  education  (LucUlnsky, 
1963) . 

The  ••noon  phase"  atudy^  Pakistan  in  the  roid~1960's  provides  another 
Illustration  of  the  use  of  indigenous  etiology.    Oral  contraceptives  were 
being  Introduced  to  village  women  but  government  officials  were  concerned 
that  the  wopien,  who  were  often  Illiterate  and  coulcj  not  count,  would  misuse 
the  pill,  which  was  to  be  taken  in  28-day  cycles.    In  the  muon-phaae  project, 
village  women  were  Instructed  to  take  one  pill  each  day,  starting  with  the 
first  day  of  the  new  moon.    In  essence,  the  lunar  system  (which  was  closely 
followed  in  Pakistani  villages  as  a  kind  of  calendar)  vas  utUlred  to  mark 
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\u  the  28-d«y  cycles  in  the  hiDMn  oeicru*  cycle.    Results  of  the  moon- 
phase  project  M*y  h«ve  helped  convince  governaent  officials  that  literacy 
was  not  «n  Important  prerequisite  for  the  adoption  of  oral  contsroceptives 
In  Pakistan,  but  local  beliefs  were. 

Belief  8X8Ce«t»  typically  Manifested  in  the  religious  aspects  of  a  . 
culture  are  an  essential  avenue  for  development.    In  Sri  Unks,  for  example, 
'  ancient  religious  symbols  are  used  to  develop  thinking  on  numbering  processes, 
and  the  nany  ways  of  bilateral  and  rotating  symnetry  displayed  by  mural 
pslnclngs  and  sculptures  in  Buddhist  Tenplco  are  being  used  to  tesch 
gco■^try  (Brunswic,  1975),    In  Thailand,  Kowit'a  (1975)  l^lt  £en  nan 
utilizes  Thai  Buddhist  philoeophy  as  an  educational  basis  for  rural  adult  - 
educstion.    The  use  of  other  indigenous  religious  institutions  and  priestly 
roles  for  development  purposes,  such  ss  the  Buddhist  Temples  of  Sri  Unka, 
Koptic  churches  In  Ethiopia  and  Koranic  schools  in  Hilaysia,  offer  other 
significant  examples. 

It  nay  be  argued  that  using  traditional  roles,  institutions,  and 
processes  to  change  the  very  values  of  which  they  are  often  guardians  might, 
in  effect,  lead  to  the  further  entrenchmcnv  and  reinforcement,  of  dysfunctional 
traditional  values.    However,  efforts  can  b«  wide  within  existing  cultural 
ideology  to  l?nk  modernization  to  traditional  values  by  "symbolicnlly" 
assigning  indigenous  institutions  and  processes  to  the  ideology  which  Is 
consonant  with  Che  latter.  Recogniziog  this,  Indonesian   President  Sukarno 
\ effectively  built  on  the  traditional  principle  and  process  of  i^otonfi  royong 
(mitual  cooperation)  to  symbolically  introduce  his  principle  of  "guided 
detoocracy". 


The  alternative  is  to  go  A{alntt  the  nocal  foundations  of  a  society 
and  thu«  nake  the  modernization  process  culturally  discontinuous  by.  using 
a  coerciv*  rather  than  a  normative  eophasis.    This  approach  destroys 
traditional  structures  and  forcibly  substitutes  elite  preferences  for 
societal  predispositions*  " 

Indigenous  Technology  and  Transfer 

>Iatel:ial  culture  can  also  be  a  crucial  resource  in  dO'Velopment.  The 
manufacture  of  educational  materials  from  local  resources;    i«e.,  making 
globes  from  large  calabashes  of  clay  or  writing  implcmenta  from  bamboo  reeds 
is  essential  when  i!ducating  in  conditions  of  economic  hardship  and  resource 
scarcity.    Here  one  gets  into  the  issue  of  *'appropriate  '  educational 
technologies  for  tJevelopoent.—  * 

In  Tanrania>  the  Arusha  Appropriate  Technology  Center  has  focused 
on  identifying  indigenous  village  technologiesi  such  as  hand  pumps,  and 
i^nproving  on  their  efficiency.    In  Addition,  they  have  gone  a  step  further 
and  promoted  the  horizontal  diffusion  of  such  existing  technologies  between 


/5    Much  work  has  been  done  in  this  area  by  UNESCO.    Consult  the  New  . 

UNESCO  Source  l?ook  for  Science  Teachers,  Paris,  1975;  African  Ceo^raphy 
for  Schools,  Longman-UNESCO,  Paris,  1974.    Also,  E.F.  Schumaker  calls 
for  local  resource  utilization  and  intervjediate  technology  in  Small  is 
Beautiful  -  Economlca  as  if  People  Mattered,  Harper  apd  Row  Publishers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1973.    Additionally,  World  Education  in  New  York  has^ 
published  numerous  handbooks  for  field  workers  on  choosing,  creating^ 
and  using  appropriate  methods  and  materials.    Seti  especially  their 
recently  published  From  the  Field  compiled  by  Catherine  D.  Crone  and 
Carmen  St.  John  Hunter  (1980). 
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viUaKpi  thui  irrvlns      *  citalyit  In  bringing  villagerg  and  their 
ttchnolo|lt«  togtther. 

While  nunerous  lifivJlgenous'  ttchnologlet  —  from  the  rice  thatch 
roofing  of  South  E«it  A«la  to  the  clay  brick  waUs  made  from  the  salt  pans 
of  th«  Khalaharl  and  ba^Joo  piping  for  tube  V2ll«  In  West  Africa  —  ibound. 
a. critical  clcaent  Is  the  transmission  of  the  skills  related  to  such  material 
technoloiles.   The' Indigenous  apprentlceahlp  system  of  Nigeria  described  in 
Calloway**  (11968)  i*ritlng8  and  King 'a  (1978)  recent  work  on  the  inforwal 
artisan  sector  la  Kenya  attest  to  the  weight  and  Inportance  of  nodeirn  as 
well  as  traditional  technologies  snd  their  rich  indigenously  based  syateos 
o^  transaissidn.  ^ 

Later  in  this  section,  Byraa'a  (1980)  study  of  the  Botswana  Oodl 
Weavers  deoonstratco  the  powerful  blend  of  nateicial  culture  (e.g.  weavlngo) 
as  organizational  tool,  productive  ijhitrument  and  educational  process. 

Recapitulation  \ 

In  the  prccciilng  section,  a  vaHety  of  social/cultural  forms  have  been 
identified  and  analyzed  as  to  their  ^act  upon  poverty  oriented  developnent 
progrAms.    Each  form  (traditional  Ica^dershlp,  cooaunicntlon  systems, 
organizations,  etc.)  nay  have  either  4  positive,  neutral,  or  negative 
influence  on  development  programs,  depending  upon  whether  the  indigenous 
form  is  recognized  or  Ignored;  ind  whec^ier  it  io  adapted  to  fit  the  objectives 
and  activities  of  the  development  progria. 
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Indigenous  toclAl/cultural  fonos  nay  be  nore  valued  by,  and  therefore 
More  particularly  Important  for,  the  absolute  poor.    Lcss-educitced  and  lower^ 
IncoM  iteabera  of  the  user-systca  often  give  greater  credence  to  Indigenous 
social/cultural  leadership  roles,  cooBunlcaclon  channels,  organi,zatloDal 
fonsa,  technologlea,  knowledge  systeas,  and  etiologies.    On  the  other  han4y 

such  traditional  fortna  are  not  always  readily  apparent  to  dcvclopaent 

\  » 

progran  designers  and  Implencntcrs,.  and,  consequently,  often  have  not  been 
underatood  or  appropriately  modified  so  as  to  contribute  to  dcvelopoienc 
programs* 

It  Is  clear  that  a  bridge  la  needed  between  development  agents  and 
rural  people  to  faclllCatc  the  tra^tofcr  of  Inforciatlon,  skills  and  attitude- 
sets  relevant  to  village  dcvelopcuint.    Development  agents  often  operate  at 
a  different  conceptual  level  and  in  a  different  framework  from  the  villagers 
they  purport  to  serve  so  that  the  poorest  remain  on  the  fringes  of  develop- 
ment.   As  a  Javanese  farmer  rcnarked  to  me,  "there  are  no  people's  programs 
here,  only  govcrnBenc  programs".    That  indigenous  culture  can  provide  such  a 
bridge  is  stressed  in  the  writing  of  Coulet  (1971) s 

To  conclude  from  largely  unchallenged  evidence  that  development 
is  incoDpatlble  with  'traditional'  value  syatcma  la  not  only  inhuman 
but  foolish*  even  on  the  grounds  of  pure  efficiency.    One  practical 
eonsequence  of  this  error  is  that  few  planners  tailor  devolopaent's 
potentially  attractive  benefits  Co  the  dimcnslona  of  traditional 
existence  rationalities.    Perceptive  students  of  development  have 
long  known,  of  course,  that  certain  traditional  values  *are  consonant 
with  innovation. 

The  crux  of  the  culture-development  dileiama  la  to  discover  the  most 

c 

efficient  and  effective  means  of  introducing  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes 
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within  exiating  cultuml  pattern*,  institutions,  v«luei  and  hunun  reiourccli 
•o.chat  economic  development  it  optimlxtd  and  fociocultural  change  occurs  in 
a  aeanlngCul,  harnonioua  fashion. 

GEJTOAL  ISSUES  IH  THE  DEPLOYMENT  OF  A  CULTUKE-BASED  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY 

The  principles  set  forth  thus  far  hinge  on  a  central  issue  in  develop- 
vcenc:    "directionality".    Is  it  better  to  start  at  the  top  of  a  national 
structure  and  direct  efforts  down?    I3  it  better  to  start:  «t  the  bottom  and 
direct  the  necessory  information  upward?    Oc  Is  there  sooe  middle  ground 
where  national  development  policlea  which  truly  respond  to  regional  and 
local  r.eeda,  problems,  and  conditions  ctn  be  enacted?    The  present  interna- 
tional development  strategy  nay  be  striving  for  a  decentralized  development 
effort,  but  so  far  successful  ttcchanlams  and  methods  have  been  difficult  to 
find  and  use.    All  Coo  often  It  has  been  «asler  to  use  clear-cut,bureau<;ratic 
channels  to  apply  homogeneous,  national  lolutloas  to  the  problemiJ  of  hetero- 
seneous,  localized  populations.    Developotnt  by  "conaaand'*  througli  external 
channels  of  communication  has  led  to  "lip  service*'  acceptance,  waste,  and 
corruption  at  the  village  level^   A  middle  ground  strategy  la  advocated  in 
this  paper. 

/6    As  a  matter  of  perspective,  one  could  argue  that  thi^  ''comraand-like" 
approach  to  development  fits  well  with  the  authoritarian  nature  of 
Indonesian  relationshipa  (e,g,  bapak-anak,  father-son) ,^and  that 
effective  development  might  be  accomplished  by  merely  getting  the 
''right"  message  into  the  command  system. 
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Thla  ^ddle-ground.8tritegy  uiea  tradltlotul  culture  to  mediate 
between  govemocnt  developticnt  agents  and  the  people,    thla  strategy 
advocatea  aovlng  ovay  froa  attempts  to  anaver  devslopiMmt  problems  by 
Inpoalng  external  aolutlona  and  Incrcaalng  afafflng  and  funding  and  toward 
uaing  local  cultural  Institutional  proceaaea*  and  to  lea  au  the  media  for 
development.    In  order  to  be  meaningful  and  lasting*  development  problems 
and  the  solutions  for  them  must  be  identified  by  the  ''underdeveloped'* 
communities  themselves.    External  agents  must  help  the  local  community  to 
Senerata  internal  solutions  that  mobilize  Internal  resources  in  a  self- 
reliant  way.    The  beat  that  external  agents  can  do  Is  facilitate  or  catalyze 
this  process  at  key  juncturea  poasibly  uaing  mechanisms  and  methods  suggeste 
abov<. 

The  strategy  eiibodicd  in  this  paper  la  by  no  means  foolproof;  it  is 
a  strategy  wimse  merits  ha^t  yet  to  be  ayatematically  tested.  Problems 
abound:    What  are  the  ethics  of  tampering  with  traditional  cultural  forms? 
If  one  tilts  the  functions  of  an  indigenous  medium  too  far  is  there  a  risk 
of  destroying  the  medium  itseli"?    What  is  the  best  way  to  discover  which 
elements  of  a  folk  culture  can  be  adapted  to  specific  sets  of  development 
problems?    Mhat  kind  of  local  participation  is  neccs82^ry  for  folk  medio  to 
be  an  active  agent  of  change?   Who  stands  to  gain  or  lose  by  using  culture- 
based  Institutions?    What  is  the  entire  range  of  cultural  norms  and  motiva** 
tionaX  resources  thst  can  be  mobilised  for  development?    Wltat  are  the  cost- 
benefits  of  such  a  strstegy  in  financial  as  well  aa  social-psychological 
terms?    What  arc  the  llmlcations  of  such  a  strategy?  * 
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One  reiponse  to  the  above  Isoues  i«  that  traditional  cultural  fonta 
are  already  baing  affected  and  •odified,  frequently  in  a  negative,  haphazard 
manner  as  a  result  of  a  non-interventioni»t  position.    Clearly^  understanding 
and  lensitivity  are  needed  to  balance  structure  and  function  with  any  of  the 
cultural  BOdalities  illustrated  in  this  paper.    Such  a  strategy  should  not  be 
undertaken  lightly  but  should  be  coiobined  with  efforts  of  social  scientists, 
national  planners,  and,  most  inportantly,  the  commnities  to  be  affected. 
Since  the  consequences  of  such  a  strategy  can  never  really  be  known  until  it 
la  cried,  this  paper  advocates  experimenting  with  small-scale,  controlled 
projects  before  eabarklng  on  wholesale  national  prograios. 

There  are  other  problea  areas  to  be  considered  as  well.    The  medium- 
message  dichotomy  could  become  a  substantial  barrier.    As  Soemardjan  (1966) 
observed,  "In  matters  of  social  innovation,  which  is  in  effect  the  essence  of 
cocnunlty  development,  reactions  of  people  in  the  rural  areas  (of  Indonesia) 
generally  are  more  influenced  by  the  personality  of  the  innovator  and  his 
approach  (person  and  form)  than  by  ultirmtc  goals  (content)  that  will 
materialize  only  after  the  process  Is  finished".    If  the  audlence^s  tendency 
is  to  tune  into  the  form,  while  losing  sight  of  the  content,  what  will  be 
sained  in  the  development  process?    If  they  are  captured  by  the  process  and 
structure  of  a  game  or  activity^  while  the  message  fails  to  strike  a  chord, 
dooB  this  constitute  development? 

A  possible  answer  to  these  questions  Is  two-fold:    first,  che  particular 
meiiagc  must  be  united  with  the  right  medium;  and  second,  this  strategy 
ahould  be  used  In  conjunct l,on  with  other  reinforcing  approaches.    For  exiimple, 
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providing  •  market  exhibition  on  family  planning  is  uielesi  unlets  there  ia 
•n  fdequate  Dcchaniam  for  distributing  birth  control  devices  in  support  of 
this  effort.    The  core  development  iggue  this  problen  repreionts  it  that  of 
the  challenge  in  employing  the  culture-based  strategy  foc  development.  Thu 
solution  lies  not  so  much  in  the  innovation  of  s  specific  oediua  for  connec- 
ting discrete  pieces  of  the  connunJty  puzzle,  but  rather  in  seeing  the  pieces 
in  relation  to  one  another  in  a  mutually  supportive »  interdependent  manner: 
e.g.,    promoting  literacy  with  attendant  reading  materials;  providing  .tools 
with  skill  training;  snd  insuring  opportunities  to  utilize  what  is  learned. 
Tlius*  as  Bowers  (196*)  suggests,  "a  system  approach  is  obviously  desirable^ 
ao  that  messages  are  comnunicated  through  a  variety  of  sensory  Inlets  and  a 
range  of  media,  each  supporting  and  complementing  one  another''. 

The  decentralization  o^  certain  aspccs  of  the  impletaentation  of 
development  programs  by  using  indigenous  cultural  form;>  at  the  community 
level  presents  other  potential  problems; 

(a)  Existing  formal  organizations  at  the  local  level,  if  they  are 
utilized  in  development  programs,  may  largely  exclude  the 
landless  poor  from  membership.    If  so,  considerable  effort 

by  development  field  workers  mny  be  necessary  to  organize 
new  groups  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

(b)  The  development  program  may  be  captured  by  local  elites,  so 
that  relatively  little  poverty-nl leviat ton  actually  occurs, 

(c)  By  empowering  the  poor  with  the  perceived  ability  to  control 
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their  future,  local  groups  mty  have  disruptive  conaequencep. 
When  the  poor's  newly-roised  expectaclona  are  not  met,  they 
Bsy  feel  severe  dissatisfaction  which  could  in  turn  lead  to 
political  instability,  social  diaorganizotion,  and  intensifJed 
hostilities  (Jonasoen,  1974). 

(d)  Indigenoua  forms,  if  misused,  may  also  tend  to  reinforce 
negative  residual  values.    By  embracing  rather  than  me rely 
drawing  legi^liuicy  fron  traditional  forms  to  change^behavior, 
one  runs  the  riik  of  reinforcing  the  very  valuer  one  may 
desire  to  modify  in  the  long  term, 

(e)  Hie  Instrumental  use  of  Indlgenoua  forms  by  development 
planners  may  lead  to  the  implementation  of  development 
projects  based  on  externally  Imposed  objectives. 

(f)  Utilizing  local  associations  may  reinforce  ethnic  cleavages, 
caste,  and  other  aspects  of  local  pluralism  as  emergent  forms 
of  "retrlbalization"  and  "balkanization"  which  may  Inhibit 
development  (Borger,  1975). 

Wiile  there  are  no  easy  solutlona  to  the  ethical  political  and  practical 
problems  of  a  culture-basud  strategy  for  nonfonnal  education  and  development, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  essential  that  theae  problems  be  confronted  systematically 
through  action  research. 


\ 
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STRATEGIC  OPTIONS  FOR  REACHING  THE  POOR;    THE  STRENGTHS  OF 
A  CULTURE-BASED  APPROACH 

A  ccntrAl  concern  of  this  paper  haa  been  how  best  Co  reach  the  poor 
through  developsoent  prograiis.    Several  culture  based  strategics  can  be 
susnarlxed  as  follova: 

(a)  To  use  local  social  organisations  of  the  poor  at  the  cosnunlty 
level;  where  such  organizations  do  not  exist,  Informal  networks 
can  be  utilized  and  perhaps  converted  Into  more  formal  associa- 
tions.   Indigenous  social  organizations  are  often  viewed  as  a 

/    ^  form  of  "risk  Insurance"  for  the  poor  and  arc  particularly 

' 

^  /  likely  to  be  perceived  as  credible. 

(b)  To  use  Indigenous  processes  of  labor  exchange,  decision-making  and 
self-help,  aa  well  aa  other  user-centered  approaches,  both  Co 
Increase  comunlty  participation  and  cooaltment  *>nd  to  defray 
coats. 

(c)  To  recruit  and  train  para-profssslonal  field  workers  from 
existing  functionally  related  roles  In  the  user-system,  or 
with  characteristics  similar  to  users.  In  order  to  bridge  the 
social  distance  between  professional  development  workers  and 
the  poor. 

(d)  To  view  pluralism  as  a  potential  source  of  more  dlvnrsifled 
and  locally-relevant  solutions  to  problems.    Allowing  the  sense 
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of  security  In  local  loyaltlet  to  flourish  could  le*d  to  x 
greater  wiUlngneas  aoong  the  poor  to  tak&  rlska  and  adopt 
innovations,  which  would  increase  user  denvand,  control,  and 
accountability  and  strengthen  primordial  (primary  group) 
loyaltica  in  order  to  create  aecure,  aelf-conf Ident  users 
who  would  be  aore  receptive  and  less  fearful  of  external 
change  agents. 

(e)    To  understand  and  adapt  Ir.dlgenoua  culture-rooted  knowledge, 
cognitive,  and  evaluative  systems  as  contributions  to 
developoMmt  planning. 

(t)    To  deploy  a  socio-cultural  '*group'*-orlentcd  theory  of  behavior 
change,  rather  than  the  psychological.  Indlvldual-ori ontod 
theories  currently  underlying  development  strategies.  To 
rely  more  on  indigenous  forma  of  peer  Influence  to  promote  and 
sustain  behavior  change. 

(g)    To  recogrlze  snd  strengthen  "middle  rung"  roles,  processes, 

groups,  networks,  and  organizations  as  mediating  bodies  In  order 
to  build  connective  tissue  between  Indigenous  conditions  and 
external  interventions.    In    edition,  to  Insure  that  quasi- 
autonoooui  "middle  rung"  mediating  bodies  do  not  get  coopti»d 
by  government  bureaucracy  particularly  in  the  areas  of  financial 
control  and  leadership  selection.    Such  bodies  can  serve  to 
integrate  the  traditional  with  the  modern  system  so  that 
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develppsent  tyncretlses  the  existing  social  structure  with  new 
econonlc  functions  ad  well  as  links  lo^al  level  decision 
Bsklng  structures  with  rvglonsl  snd  national  structures* 

<h)    To  utlllre  Indigenous  coanunlcatlon  channels  to  contact,  sn^^ 
orchestrate  the  Involvement  of,  local  groups  In  development 
programs. 

(1)    To  utlllre  additive,  rither  than  substitutional,  atrnteglei*  - 
vhlch  tend  to  be  compatible  with  cultural  and  cognitive 
patterns  of  recipients  so  that  great  andunts  of  old  behavior 
aeed  not  be  clven  up  Innedlat^ly  nor  large  amounts  of  new 
behavior  quickly  Internalised. 

<j)    To  adapt  strategies  to  fit  Indigenous  technologies^  recreation 
an<l  work  schedules,  spatial,  climatic  and  time/seasonal 
patterns  of  the  user  wherever  possible. 

(k)    To  establloh  patterns  of  social  organisation  maintenance  i^r 
the  continuation  of  an  adopted  innovation  through  an  emphasis 
on  indigenous  groups  as  well  as  on  leaders  as  points  of 
Intervention. 

This  paper  has  essentially  been  an  atteapt  to  outline  the  framework  of 
an  alternative  strategy  for  promoting  developments    What  Is  needed  now^ls 
basic  research  to  test  the  hypotheses  about  the  relationship  between  culture 
and  socio-economic  change  untjerp Inning  this  strategy.    Fundamciltai  research 
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U  needed  Into  the  «ocUl  psychology  of  rural  peoples  (e.g.,  perception, 
MOtlvatloni  attention  ipan,  learning  atylsa,  cognitive  fty^les);  Into  the 
capacities  of  various  aspects  of  culture  for  sdsp'ation  in  the  devclopnent 
problena  (e«S«i  nutrition  and  populstion  educstion,  child  care);  into 
audience  behavior  in  cultural  institutions  (attitudts,  tsstes,  and  frequency 
of  Interaction);  and  into  the  possibility  snd  consequences  of  coobining 
modern  and  traditionsl  neans  of  coinunicating.    Finally,  action  research  is 
needed  to  dcvulop  and  test  specific  intervention  strategics  within  thu  culturc- 


devaloptncAt  Modcl  in  highly  controlled  situations. 

Certainly,  a  first  stop  in  isaking  development  programs  more  effective 
is  to  insure  chat  such  delivery  systems  sctually  reach  the  poor,  and  that 
the  poor  arc  in%olycd  in  participatory  development  systems.    Such  a  concept 
does  not  mean  involving  the  poor  as  passive  "users"  ».ho  live  in  an  institu- 
tional ani  valuc-freu  "vacuum",  but  requires  aome  degree  oi  involvement  of 
the  poor  and  their  so^lo-cultuial  context  in  designing  development  programs. 
This  will  nert,S8itate  focusing  research  and  development  programs  so  that 
early  investigations  will  look  at  the  problems,  needs,  and  cultuial  patterns 
of  the  poor.  ^ 


Given  the  prec#»ding  overview  of  a  culture  based  strategy  for  promoting 


DEVELOPING  A  SOCIOCULTURAL  COMHUNm  PROFILE 


development,  the  field  practitioner  might  justifiably  ask  where  he  goes 


from  here? 
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The  first  atcp  in  developing  luch  a  atrACegy  for  a  particular  context 
la  to  underatand  the  connunlty  jiml  tta  workinga,    Thla  could  be  done  by^ 
creating  a  alople  aoclo-cultural  profile  of  the  cowawnlty,  which  would  focua 
on  Identifying  Ita  Indigenous  patterns  of  organization,  Motivation, 
coHBunlcatlon,  and  leaderahtp.    The  following  set  of  data  gathering  taaka 
might  form  the  baals  for  the  coonunlty  profile, 

(*)    A  Map  of  Infornal  and  Formal  Connunlty  Leaderahtp  pAtteroa 

Coaflaunlty  leadera  provide  an  eatabllshed  channel  of  legitimate  ' 
authority  and  cocnunlcatlon  within  the  conmunlty.    They  should 
be  uaed  whenever  possible  to  aanctlon  and/or  to  aaslat  In  the 
direct  Inplencntation  of  cosominlty  education  programa,  Soclo- 
BCtrlc  techniques  are  a  ready  zoethodology  for  locating  leadero 
In  a  conmunlty. 

(b)  An  Invfmtory  and  Description  of  IndlRenoua  Institutions  and 
Aaaociatlona 

Faalllal,  religious,  oarkut,  productive,  social,  political,  and 
other  institutional  arrangements  can  serve  as  structures,  through 
which  dcvolopment  functions  may  be  adapted  and  ioplemented.  Such 
institutions  and  other  associatlonal  arrangeocnta  could  be 
inventoried  and  functionally  classified^ 

(c)  A  Doacriptlon  of  Basic  Coamunity  Coianunicatlon  Pattcms 

Tlie  establiahcent  of  when,  where,  why,  and  with  whom  people  nuret 

V 

and  tixchangti  information  can  provide  the  consunity  educator 
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clues  to  Incegmtlns  conmunity  nonComal  education  progranolng 
Into  the  nom^l  patternt  of  loclol  Interchange*  Networking 
techniques  may  be  used  to  trace  lines  of  Interchange  Between 
actors  In  a  given  village.    Types  of  Inforsaatlon  exchanged, 
channels )  and  differential  access  nay  all  be  neaaured. 

M    The  Identification  of  Cotunlty  Tlae/Space  Utilization 

This  1«  crucial  Infomatlon  for  establishing  when  and  where  it 
would  be  best  to  provide  educational  prograaa.  Twenty-four 
hour  recall  ncthodology  following  "a  day  in  the  life"  of 
varioua  coiwaunlty  actors  may  provide  data  as  to  time  utilization. 
Space  use  may  be  ascertained  through  observed  use  of  mapped 
facilities  In  a  given  village.  ♦  ^ 

(e)    The  Identification  of  Indigenous  and  Role  Providing 
CoiaBunication-Educational  Functions  in  the  Comnunity 


T^^e  community  educator  might  adapt  traditional  functional  rolea, 
e.g.  vllldge  midwife,  to  serve  as  a  channel  for  the  delivery  of 
oodcrnizing  messages.    One  might  inventory  such  roles  by 
interviewing  key  informants  ( long-term  residents)  as  to  whom 
^       onfc  goes  in  order  to  meet  his/her  basic  needs,  e.g.  health, 
shelter,  food.  etc. 

(f)    A  Description  of  Coimunlcation-Educatlonal  Techniques  and 
*     Processes  Utilized  in  Traditional  Institutions  and  by 
Indigenous  Roles 
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t  , 

Coanunlty  educators  might  learn  a  great  deal  abouc  effective  neaat 
of  lafonution  and  aklll  exchange,  tltc  looldlng  of  vsluea  and  attitude 
and  general  technlquea  of  pcrtuaalon  and  behavioral  change  by 
VxAmlnlni  traditional  rltea»  cerfDonie8»  en'tertalnioent  and  other 
tranaactlona.    Thla  laight  be9t  be  dome  through  detailed  partici- 
pant obtervatlon  and  recordings.  .  ^ 

Identification  of  Conaunity-Rooted  Incentive/Motivational  Syateme 
An  asaeMnent  of  the  noma  or  atandarda  of  conduct  to  which  peopla 
are  expected  to  confers  is  extremely  useful.    To  understand  whet 
notivates  traditional  behavior,  such  as  attending  a  feaat  or 
spending  exorbitant  askounts  of  money  on  a  funeral  or  wedding, 
might  help  the  comsunity  educator  to  select  appropriate  Incentives 
for  programs.    Sanctlona  or  positive  and  negat//e  rewards  which 
r&lnforce  sodo  activities  and  serve  as  a  disincentive  to  others 
could  be  Identified  through  interviews  and  observations.  Ths 
critical  incident  approach  may  be  another  technique  for  getting 
at  motivational  patterns. 

Identification  of  Coapunlty-Based  Participatory  Beliavior 
(IndlRehous  Declaion-naklng  and  Consuipptlon  Patternq) 

To  understand  why  people  actively  participate  In  certain  educa- 
tional activities  but  dropout  of  others  would  be  helpful 
Information  in  avoiding  the  latter.    Why  do  people  show  high 
participation  in  cert&in  village  activltiea,  ceremonies,  events, 
and  low  participation  in  others?    What  are  the  means  of 
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reaching  declalooa  and  dealing  wlch  conflict  In  a  given 
cooaounlty?    Atain  Interview  ami  obaervatlomil  technique* 
nay  be  uaed  to  gather  thla  Information . 

(1)    A  Description  of  Traditional  Learning *£ty lea 

The  cowtunlty  nonfonoal  educator  con  make  hla  Inrftructlonsl 
technlquea  Morc  effective  If  they  are  related  to  the  way  people 
traditionally  learn  In  the  context  of  the  community.  For 
exaaplc,  how  do  young  girls  learn  to  weave  baskets  for  carrying 
'  fruits  In  the  village?    How  does  an  apprentice  to  a  chcu 
rcpalnaan  learn  the  trade?    Participant  observation  and  rich 
deitcrlptlon  can  provide  insights  Into  thla  p1n;nonenon. 

(J )    At.  Asacsamect  of  Traditional  ^Knowledge  " 

Understanding  the  kinds  of  Infornatlon  that  people  already 
po^aesa  and  apply  In  development  sectors  such  as  health  and 
agriculture  ia  extremely  Important  for  determining  preoent 
effect iveneaa  and  knowledge  gapa.    In«depth  Interviews  with 
practitioners,  e.g.  farmers  and  mldwives,  cnn  Inform  the 
community  nonforual  educator  about  such  knowledge  and  its 
control  and  dissemination. 

(y)    Mapping  of  Indigenous  Technologies  and  their  Diffusion 

An  Inventory  of  existing  technologies,  their  efficiency,  and 
their  subsequent  spread  can  be  uaeful  In  designing  strategies 
of  technology  adaption.  Innovation,  and  diffusion. 
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(1)    Understanding  Core  Valm  Orientatiotu 

To  covprthend  and  tak«  Into  account  the  doninaat  comunlty 
values^  asauaptloiUi  and  perceptions  toward  the  natural  >  Inter** 
peraonaly  and  heavenly  vorlds  can  be  critical  In  the  dealg't  of 
any  developsent  activity.    What  art  ptople*a  «aplratlonii» 
aabltlon«»  and  requisite  lavcls  of  aatlafactlon?   What  atake  do 
they  have  In  the  exlating  syatea?    Interview  tcchnlquea  and  , 
projective  queatioAt  might  best  measure  thesa  attributes*  , 

im)    Identification  of  Existing  Developnent  Agencies  In  the  Coiunity, 
I.e.  Health  Agricultural  Ex teas Ion,  Social  Welfare,  and  their 
Delivery  Patterns  (Instructional  atyle)  ^ 

It  would  be  useful  for  cotonunlty  ^onfonuil  educators  to  possess 
a  Dcntal  list  of  all  extension  agents  in  the  village  as  resource 
inputs  into  programing  to  ncet  local  needa.    It  would  be  even 
tBore  helpful  if  he  could  esslat  thea  in  gearing  their  instruc- 
tional style  to  the  learning  style  and  patterns  of  the  local 
popultce* 

in)    Identification  of  Consucers  of  ExlotlnR  Developpcnt  Agencies  ^ 
(nonlndi^noua  in  the  cocnunlty) 

I 

It  would  be  useful  to  the  coecunlty  nonforaal  educators  to  know 
who  i±t  and  even  more  important ,  who  is  not  pnrtlcipfitlng  In  NFE 
programs  In  the  coauunity.    And  why  certain  groups  or  persons  In 
the  cocmunlty  arc  active  consumers  of  KFS  and  othera  are  not. 
What  arc  the  characteristics  of  these  two  populations?  ^low  do 
they  differ?    How  alght  non-consumers  be  converted  Into  consunors? 
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(o)    FolloV"UP  Infoniation  on  thft  Utc  of  Wh^t  !■  Uarnea  by  Congmoeri 
of  Dcvalopacht  Progr«M«  eipecially  in  Relationihip  to  Incre««ed 
Productivity  •nd  Icprove^itnt  in  Family  Well-beina 
Neither  the  coBarunity  nonfonwil  educator  t^or  the  technical 
extension  attnt  can^aerely  asiuae  that  participation  in  a  courie 
loads  to  applying  whafVa*  laamcd.    It  would  be  helpful  to  know 
and  understand  the  functionality  and  dyafunctionality  of  NFE 
learning  efforti. 

•     (p)    A  Deacrlptlon  of  Coapunlty  ^Ki ■lop-making  Proceaaei  a_nd  Locui 
of  Influence  and  Control  within  the  Conmnitv 
In  order  to  lnfluen9e  change  in  individual  behavior,  the 
coununlty  educator  will  have  to  be  cognizant  of  points  of 
decision-making  (dcclslon-iaakera)  and  Influence  In  the  coimaunUy 
to  support  and  fuel  hla  program,    Acccas  to  crucial  prograuwatic 
resources  (huaan  and  othor)  might  be  dependent  upon  the 
congruence  with  certain  patterns  of  declslon-naklng  and 
sanctioning  forcea  operating  In  the  coesaunlty. 

(q)  A  Recognition  of  Larger  Structural  or  Interayatemic  Arrangtinenta 
Finally,  while  It  la  Iraportant  ro  underatand  Ciie  organization  and 
dyna«lca  internal  to  a  given  cqcsaunlty,  It  la  equally  Important 
for  the  cotaaunlty  nonformal  edu<iatoi>  to  underatand  the  relation- 
thips  between  thoae  peraoni  in  tWe  community  and  oth*;ra  outalde. 
Here  one  getc  Into  auch  areas  ai  land  control  and  use^  access  1:0 
capital  external  to  the  oysvco,  influence  and  proven  relations  ^ 
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within  and  without  the  systcmi  occest  to  new  knowledge  and 
technologies,  etc.    Questions  of  dependence,  independence,  and 
intordependonce  nmst  be  dealt  with. 

What  iw  rsHUired  is  not  a  rigorous  research  design  in  preparation  for 
the  defense  of  an  acadenlc  thesis,  but  a  relevant  set  of  questions  and 
answers  to  measure  the  underlying  socio-cultural  and  psychological  infra- 
structure of  a  comunity.    The  above  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  but  rather  a 
guideline  for  uccompllshlng  the  task.    The  central  question  remains:    Wliy  do 
people  behave  the  way  they  do  in  a  given  context  and  how  might  field 
practitioners*  understanding  of  comsninity  behavior  facilitate  the  process 
of  development?    Only  after  the  comcaunity  8ocio*-cultuxal  analysis  has  b'^en 
done  and  our  understanding  enriched  can  we  begin  to  talk  about  learning 
Kieeds»  instructional  materials  and  oscthodSi  staff  recruitment  and  trninlng, 
aiQOhg  other  dimensions  of  using  indigenous  soclocultural  forma  as  a  basis 
for  development. 

With  the  foregoing  broad  conceptual  fsamework  and  overview  in  mind,  now 
let  US  turn»  in  the  ensuing  sections,  to  examine  in  greater  detail,  case 
studies  of  various  efforts  to  cultivate  indigenous  structures  and  folk  media 
for  nonformal  education  And  development  w^.iidwiJc 
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GOTONG  ROYONG;    MUTUAL  ASSISTAHCB  IN 
INDOHESIAN  COMMUNITY  DSVELOPMENT 
by 

Sartono  Kattodirjo 

BACKGROUND 

CotonR  royoDK  ia  a  tradltioool  fonp  of  mutual  assistance  practised  In  the 
villafCH  of  Indoneaia.    Itt  potential  and  limitations  as  a  vehicle  for  conauunity 
dtevcloppKsnt  can  be«t  be  understood  through  the  aocio-econonic  and  political 
context  in  which  it  operates  (i.e.  the  rural  village  and  its  collective  life) 
and  Its  ovm  historical  development. 

iH)tong  royong  lo  one  fona  of  aolldarlty  characteristic  ot  traditional 
agrarian  cocaaunlties .    These  conaaunltios  are  bound  together  by  social  relatJon- 
ahlps  which  are  called  priiaordiftl  -  i.e.  through  ties  of  family,  geographic 
proxliilty»  end  faith.    ConauniCleB  which  are  simply  based  on  emotional  ties, 
on  mechanical  solidarity  are  said  to  be  structurally  Integrated:  social 
exchanged  are  direct  and  limited,  coninunity  members  are  homogeneous  In 
oentallty  and  morality  and  possess  a  collective  conscience  and  common  faith 
and  there  is  little  differentiation  of  functions  or  distribution  of  work. 

Wl»en  new  and  different  functions  emerge,  coupled  with  co-ordluatlon 
which  enables  the  cooDunity  to  function  better  at  an  entity,  the  community  is 
said  to  be  functionally  integrated.    T!iis  shift  from  structural  to  functional 
Integration  takes  place  historically  with  the  increase  of  social  differentia- 
tion In  the  community.  I.e.  the  increasing  distribution  of  work.    Hpre  organic 
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.itos  of  solidarity  arc  needed  to  co-ordinate  and  solidify  the  nowly  emerging 
heterogeneity.    According  to  Durkhcia,  a  fuactlonally  iaCegrated  coismunlCy  ia 
bound  together  by  a  retributi\^o  law,  whereas  a  sCrucCurnlly  Integrated  conusunlCy 
iH  shaped  by  a  reprcaslve  law.^ 

Social  solidarity  in  a  coamin_>  is  based  on  the  principle  of  social 
exchange  -  for  oxanple, 

•  The  land-Cllling  system*  I.e.  exchange  of  land  for  labour. 

•  P4"><r"  (manpower  aid  made  available  to  the  village  thief),  Rugur  RununR 
(to  do  cooperative  labour  without  pay)  or  kerlg  ajl  (to  go  forth  la  a 
group  to  do  a  job).  I.e.  exchange  of  labour  for  services  (such  os 
protection,  aeeurity  and  information). 

•  Sumbangan  or  punj ungan  (to  give  a  donation  or  presents),  i.e.  exchange 
of  things  for  thiags. 

Social  exchangi^  theory  asserts  that  a  social  exchange  brings  about  a 

Aoral  code  for  the  behaviour  of  Locoaunity  locQbers  which  has  an  exi£itcnce  of 

2 

its  own»  free  from  the  situation  of  the  social  exchange  itself.      It  Is  tlic 
social  exchange  morality  that  shapes  the  relations  ainong  Individuals  ~  econom- 
it^illy,  socially  as  well  as  politically.    Tliia  morality  has  an  Impact  which  is 
much  more  extensive  than  the  slcuation  of  the  social  exchange  itself,  and 
liwari.ibly  forms  the  basis  of  social  relations.     It  is  for  thiu  reason  that  a 
iocial  exchange  In  a  village  cotnnunity  is  not  limited  to  a  ^Jlrcct  social 
exchfingc  la  the  r.^^ase  that  the  giver  uirectly  expects  something  in  return  from 


1.  Durkhoim,  E.  (197.'0    nic  Division  of  Labour,  London:    The  Free  Press 

2.  Peter  Ekeh,  (1974)    Soc  ial  Exchanj^c  Thepry ,  Heinemann*  London. 
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Che  recipient.    There  ia  a  belief  that  the  recipient  will  act  In  accordance 
with  the  act  of  the  giver.    Moreover,  the  giver  entertains  the  hope  that  one 
day  what  he  gives  will  be  received  bock  If  not  by  hlimelf ,  then  by  hla  family 
or  even  anyone  else.    This  la  definitely  relevant  to  what  we  call  hutang  budl 
(a  debt  of  gratitude),  gawe  kebeclkan  (to  do  good  things),  ngoloh  iuhur  wekosane 
(to  have  considerations  for  othera),  pada-pado  (to  do  likewise)*  tcpa  sllra 
(to  put  oneself  in  another's  place),  otc. 

The  aoclal  exchange  process,  along  with  the  resultant  morality,  servea 
as  a  stloulus,  or  sanction,  for  a  cultural  conmunlcatlon  network.    The  social 
exchange  process  creates  social  and  cultural  relations  which  exist  by  themselves, 
free  from  the  level  of  the  coniaunlty'o  economic  and  social  development.  This 
cultural  atmosphere  creates  a  separate  social  solidarity. 

Although  the  social  differentiation  Is  still  simple  and  Its  level  of 
specialization  ia  still  low  -  it  is  not  of  the  same  level  as  the  dlf fertint ia- 
tlon  in  an  Industrial  uonaounity  -  the  morality  can  create  integrative  forces 
of  a  social  exchr.nge  and  strengthen  the  cohesion  of  a  village  community, 

s 

Social  solidarity  la  a  community  is  determined  by  an  interaction  between 
the  work  distribution  process  and  social  exchiinge  process  and  with  the  morality 
orlstns;  from  tl»e  exkhonge.    On  ^he  basis  of  that,  tho  situation  of  Indonesian 
villages  today  can  be  described  as  follows: 

Structural  differentiation  is  moving  more  in  the  direetlon  of 
funetionnl  differentiation  although  It  is  still  on  a  traditional 
level  and  has  not  achieved  the  level  of  differentiation  in  an 
industrial  community. 
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•  Functional  differentiation  hair  started  to  Increase,"  and  does  not 
solely  constitute  a  seporatloa  of  Identical  eleaonts. 

•  Due  to  the  existence  of  morality  and  collective  conscience,  though 
functional  differentiation  Is  still  United  and  even  accentuates 
structural  differentiation,  an  organic  solidarity  already  exists. 

•  ThU  «alcea  possible  the  einergcncti  of  a  ciJe  powerful  functional 
Integration  with  the  result  that  the  village  comaunity  does  not 
constitute  structural  Integration  alone. 

GotonK-royonH  constitutes  a  manifestation  of  high  level  social  solidarity 
based  on  Dorality.  comoon  sentiments  and  general  consensus. 

llie  analysis  to  follow  will  show,  among  other  things: 

(1)  the  development  of  various  forms  of  solidarity  historically; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  village  communities  have  demonstrated  functional 
differentiation; 

(3)  the  existence  of  organic  solidarity  aloag  with  retributive  law; 

W    the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  gotonR-rovonR  is  In  accord  with 
organic  solidarity  and  its  morality; 

(5)  the  changing  nature  of  gotonR-royong  as  group  relations  move  from 
oomaunal  to  associatlonal  ties; 

(6)  Che  potential  role  of  ^otc^nj^r^oyon^  in  Indonesian  community  development. 
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THE  VIUAGES  AND  GOTONG  ROYONC  IN  THE  AKClEffT  HATARAH  ERA  (EIGHTH  TO  TENTH 
CENTURIES)^ 

During  thli  period  Buiny  Hindu  temples  were  built  both  by  the  king  and 
local  govern«ent  authorities.    All  were  oul^c  by  BObillziog  the  untouchables 
and  slaves,  while  the  peatanta  and  uerchanta  produced  food,  and  the  Hindu 
priest  dcaigned  the  structures.    The  building  of  najor  structures  called 
buat  hajl  required  a  large  labour  force.    Since  much  of  the  work  in  the  fields 
was  done  by  the  woiKsn,  the  men  were  able  to  leave  their  villages  to  work  on 
the  buat  hajl  atructures. 

This  situation  resembles  what  in  Bali  is  known  as  ngayah,  Ue,  work  done 
cooperatively  for  coraaon  Intereav*  in  a  village,  such  as  putting  up  outside 
walls  of  temples  or  building  temples.    On  ouch  occasions,  all  the  villagers  - 
young  and  old,  male  and  female  -  contribute  their  services,  but  the  work  Is 
arranged  In  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  Interfere  with  their  personal  needs. 
Such  an  Institution  Is  believed  to  have  existed  in  ancient  times,  although 
probably  In  a  different  form. 


3,    The  data  arc  drawn  from:    Bucharl»  M«A.  (1976),  Some  Considerations  on 
thft  Problem  of  the  Shift  of  Matarari*a  Center  of  Government  from  Central 
to  East  Java  in  the  10th  Century,  A,D>    Berlta  Pusnt  Penelltlan  Purbakala 
dan  Pcning-galan  Naslonal  (Bulletin  of  the  National  Archaeological 
Renearch  Center  )  No.  10,  Jakarta,  1976, 
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T»H  VILLAGES  AND  GOTONG  ROYOKC  IN  THE  MAJAPAHIT  ERA  (Uth  CENTURY)^* 

NaRarakert»i^aaa>  which  was  vrlttea  by  Mpu  Praptnco  (circa  136A)  containii 
a  coaprehcnslve  description  of  the  Majapuhlt  Kingdom. 

During  thib  period  most  of  the  peaaonts  lived  In  village  conmunltles. 
They  were  free  people  and  generally  poaseosed  ownership  rights  or  at  least 
the  right  to  cultivate  Und.    At  that  tlae,  the  population  waa  aumll,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  uncultivated  land.    This  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
peaeant©  vla-a-via  court  officials  and  other  governaent  author it  lea.  Village 
life  was  regulated  by  adat  (customs  and  traditions)  and  a»st  conflicts  were 
resolved  within  the  village  by  tho  village  chief.    Only  major  crimes  were 
brought  before  a  royal  court  of  Justice;  generally  the  penalty  was  a  fine. 
Those  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  fine  lost  their  status  as  free  people  so 
that  government  authorities  were  able  to  put  them  to  work  as  slaves. 

Tills  flne-l»po3lng  system  constituted  ono  of  the  economic  systems  set 
up  by  the  Majapahlt  Kingdom.    Taxes  collected  from' oerchants  were  cnlled  arlk 
£urlh  and  Included  taxes  on  birth,  marriage,  death,  travel  and  house  construc- 
tion.   The  king  was  also  entitled  to  part  of  the  harvest. 

Tne  existence  of  so  many  typea  of  taxes  at  the  time  showed  that  the 
Kajapahlt  communities  and  rural  areas  were  aljready  very  open  In  nature.  They 
possessed  not  only  an  Internal  communications  necu-ork.  but  al^o  extensive 
extermil  communications  covering  inter-Island  trade  throughout  the  Indonesian 


2;!nt»rv'^r^^^^  ?S  "^^"'^  Plgeaud.  Jav,i  lii^the  Fourteenth 
Centur)^,  Volume  IV,  The  Hague,  1962.  
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«rchlpel»go.    ThU  tituaclon  naturally  bad  an  iopacC  on  Rotong-royong  and 
other  systems  ot  aoblllzlnt  labour  in  the  rural  areaa.    Tha  king  and  his  aides 

had  authority  to  noblllze  the  popula<-lon  for  varioua  tasks.    As  described  In 
Nigarakertagaaa.  for  example,  construction  of  structures  In  the  capltiil 
city  or  anything  needed  for  the  king's  travel  required  a  large-scale  mobiliza- 
tion of  labour  of  various  kinds:    kerja  rodl  (forced  labour),  RURur  Runung 
(to  do  cooperative  labour  without  pay)  and  kerlR  aji  (to  go  forward  In  a  group 
to  do  a  jub) . 

Ktfiblllzatlon  of  oanpower  was  also  conducted  for  the  construction  and 
iBalu<.unance  of  public  works  such  as  dooa,'  water  channels,  dike  roads,  highways, 
bridges,  and  market  pluces.    Tills  was  carrUM  out  through  gugur  gunung  (free 
labour).    In  return  the  king  was  expected  to  protect  the  religious  communUles 
and  to  oalntaln  order. 

At  the  village  level  family  heads  were  required  to  contribute  to  Important 
village  events  (eg.  celebrations,  weddings,  etc.)  *  In  the  form  of  money, 
4>grlculCural  produce  or  services.    The  labour  required  for  the  preparation  and 
organlzac^i^n  of  thcsc^uelebrat luns  was  drawn  from  a  slnuman  group  (association 
for  mutual  help)  consisting  mainly  of  young  people. 

Villagers  also  worked  together  on  projects  of  common  Interest,  such  as 
aalntainlng  village  roads,  guardhouses,  vUV^e  fences.  Irrigation  systems  and 
doing  guard  duty  and  village  managCttontr    These  joint  activities  (kerlg  desa) 
required  different  participation  iron  various  social  classes:    the  "core  villagers 
(bomco\mers,  permanent  residents,  irrigated  rice  field  owners,  high-ranking  and 
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powerful  people)  had  the  primary  respoaaibilUy  for  kcrig  dcaa;  private  citizens 
and  unirrlg«ted  rice  field  owners  were  expected  co^erform  only  sone  of  these 
village  duties;  odd^job  nen  had  no  or  very  few  duties.^ 

Under  certain  circumstances,  Rugur  gunun^  (freely  contributed  labour) 
was  organized  by  nobilizing  the  entire  manpower  regardlest}*  of  class.    To  ensure 
an  equitable  distribution  of  duties  to  the  entire  populace,,  specialized 
groupings  wpre  formed,  such  a»  woodcut cer«»  road  naincenance  men,  letter 
carriers^  etc.  *  • 

Manpower  aid  called  pancen  was  made  avatloble  to  the  village  chief.  It 
was  broken  down  according  to  functions,  such  as  lanRRol  (to  render  general  help), 
Randal  (to  acconpany  the  village  chief  on  a  trip)  and  glengkunR  (to  serve  as 
tsesaengors) .    Ml  typos  of  the  taobiUzation  dosoribed  above  represented 
rendering  of  services  not  separate  from  village  Interests  in  general.    It  is 
therefore  natural  to  regard  it  as  part  of  the  gotonR-royong  or  oapbat-slnambat 
"(to*  help  each  other  as  nclj^hbours)  syspea. 

Villagers  also  worked. together  to  help  o.!4  anoth^t  on  their  individual 
tasks  «Ustrlbuting  irrigation  water,  moving  to  a  new  hcuse,  thatching  a  roof, 
etc.    Hiitters  relating  to  family »  land,  and  cattle  involve^  common  Interests 
in  a  village  and  their  solution  ha^  to  be  conducted  by  means  of  collective 
effort  (samba tan,  sapbat-alnambat >  and  gotong  royonft) .    Thlu  solidarity  wa^ 
reinforced  by  other  co-operative  efforts  (eg.  building  collective  rice  barns. 


6.    C.  van  VoU^nhoven,  Het  Adatrccht  van  Nedetlandsch-Indle  (Hie  Adat  Law 
of  Netherland  Indies),  Volume  1,  Leiden,  193U  P.  312  ff. 
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corrald  and  seedbeds)  and  other  neons  of  developing  collective  consciousness 


visitii  to  hol>  shrines,  etc.)>    In  the  saabatan  system,  food  Is  often  provided 
(called  jabur  or  caneut  In  West  Java),  and  sometimes  alac  payment  (n.i luran) . 

In  Priyangan  and  Banten  ai'eau  (Vrtst  Java),  fig j^ng-r o y^P»fi  is  better  knovm 
^"  lilluran,  reapURdn,  utang  Rlgtr  or  ngahtras^     In  Ban ton  it  al:ju  includes 
loans  of  things  to  villagers. 

THE  aUNGlNG  NATURE  OP  COTONG  RQYONG  Vt\  THE  20th  CENTURY^ 

Studying  the  devvl"P«ent  of  fiotonR-royong  tn  Jnva  in  the  first  two  or 
three  decades  ot  this  century,  one  gtta  Che  .impiosslon  thai  there  have  hoeu 
a  great  nauy  variation-*  of  the  d>:iten  as  pr.'^clUed  In  v»irlous  .ireaa.     It  is  the 
tetuult  ot  varluur>  la^rors  afieUlng  the  socio-economic  life  la  the  vlllat>*.s: 
e.g.»    1)  the  drvnes;,  .>t  the  la«d  whUh  re(|ulrea  that  It  bt'  tilled  (inlckly 
at  the  beglnulng       thv  laliiy  season;  2)  the  .irea  of  taruilaud  which  ri-iiulrcs 
quick  iuillvatlon;  3)  the  available  l^^rw  labour  forcei  A)  the  distance  from 
the  city  or  factory. 

I>ie  to  the  above  taitor.n  and /or  the  particular  condition  In  certain  areas, 
the  form  ut  sajQb_at-t»lnanbat   (helping  each  other  as  neighboara)  also  has  under- 
gone quite  a  lew  variations.     It  has  been:     (1)  resti  Icted  to  the  lUliiig  of 
lun^guh  land  Uand  given  to  government  employees  in  lieit  of  salary);  (2)  limited 
to  relatives  and  close  frleodo;  (3)  employing  farm  labourers,  a  cheaper 

7.    Adatrechc  Bundel  (Collcccioo  of  ada^  law).  Volume  II.  p.  175-178,  268-270. 


(e.g.  religious  rites  held  to  honour  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  village. 
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arrangcmeut  than  the  saxbatan  avsten;  (4)  Halted  to  the  use  of  cattle  for 
plowing  and  harrowing;  (5)  rufttrlcted  to  ftattbatst.  for  planting  and  harvesting 
of  rlv.c  ficltfe;  (6)  conducted  only  In  iijolatcd  villages;  and  (7)  conducted  by 
providing  food  and/or  pay. 

The  asoot  interesting  feature  of  the  above-mentioned  variations  Is  the 
capability  of  daiebntan  to  adapt  it*jc.li  ^.»>  the  environment  so  that  the  socio- 
econodiu  nyatea  In  th«  villages  rejiwins  effective.    The  uye  of  payaent  changes 
the  practice  of  s^obatau  In  its  original  fonc.    S^irahatan  is  Daintalned  when 
the  dituaciou  obtjoluteiy  v&quires  it.    fur  Iniitance,  when  there  aze  not  er  agh 
cattlt?  fot  plowing,  when  land  has  to  be  tilled  In  a  ahcrt  time  ao  that 
R!ot}  J  ligation  of  labtMir  la  needed  .it  on*.c,  or  when  cooperation  in  the  form  uf 
aaobut.^n  b^gan  to  bv  Halted  to  rejAtivea.    While  i*.  iaany  area;*,  the  practice 
°^  i«aabataa  tend»  lu  tiecrea«e,  there  are  nauy  c»thcr  areas  wher^t.  it  la  &till 
generally  practl(.ed,  ^u^h  ao  Senmrang,  Rembang,  TeEuinggung  and  Bel/rck.  Con- 
vercely,  the  sy^tes  la  com^^letely  ua^novit  in  the  Sukaraja  area. 

Ootons  royou^  ha«#  jIsjo  tAkt-n  ou  sotae  new  f<*niis.    Oni?  of  theae  lb  t!u»  holding 
of  iollectlve  (rather  than  individual  J  (casts ,  ^elebratiuns ,  and  glft-glvlng. 
The  practice*  of  giving  gifts  for  weJJings,  c i-cixiaci^ion,  k^Julan  (celebrations 
held  in  iclflllR^ni.  >>i  a  vo\,)  an^i  cuuuotRx^rat  Ion  uf  death  conttmies  to  exist, 
and  Is  even  felt  a?  a  heavy  burden  fur  the  people.    Ofteu  a  family  ho  Ida  a 
v.eiebcaUon  in  order  to  recover  the  prosenty  It  L.s  given  to  others,  oBpecially 
If  the  farally  haa  giv<.u  a  lot  of  prciientb  but  has  never  or  flfcldom  held  a  cele- 
bration of  Its  own.     Sottctl.nes  pcMj4*i  i  ven  hold  a  cetebratlou  ja  a  ape  lOatlve 
vcntur.'  to  nake  a  pro  tit. 
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In  the  20th  century,  a  forn  of  gotong  royong  exists  In  the  traditional 

'  8 
association  known  as  slnocun  (aasoclatlonn  of  mutual  help).      Tlie  members  ot 

ainocan  aro  pcasonta  belonging  to  the  jfto^ol  (powerful)  cUas.      Members  help 
e*ch  other  In  matters  relatlna  to  death,  marriage,  circumcision,  repair  of 
houses,  etc.    If  a  acaber  Is  unable  to  help,  he  must  find  a  substitute, 
usually  hlo  brother  or  8o»cone  else  who  must  be  paid  by  him.  Outsiders 
are  usually  not  accepted  to  help. 

Members  contribute  their  lervlcea  and  food  Is  served  in  return.  A 
vlXUge  ofu-a  has  three  to  four  sinonan;  some  villages  even  have  as  many  as 
nine.    A  slnuman  generally  has  25  to'^O  members.    If  a  slnoman  has  too  many 
members,  the  association  Is  split  Into  two.    For  a  particular  request,  the 
host  expects  his  sAnbann  to  send  a  limited  nunber  of  members;  too  many 
people  will  create  too  large  a  burden. 

Only  family  heads  are  accepted  as  members;  boys  are  positively  rejected. 
An  Initiation  fee  la  levied,  the  amount  depending  on  the  rapacltv  of  the 
mcmfcevs.    Following  payment  of  the  Initiation  fee.  the  member  is  formally 
addliied,  and  the  chairman  announces  hit  membership  to  all  members. 

The  managing  board  of  a  slnoman  consists  of  one  chief,  one  or  two 
messengers  and  one  clerk.    Tl^e  chief  U  elected  by  the  members  by  a  majority 
vote,  while  the  messengers  are  chosen  by  the  chief  after  consulting  the 
«e«bcrs.    The  board  members  have  the  sane  status  as  the  members,  only  they 
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8.    M.J.  van  der  Pauwert.  Een  tweetal  deaa  vereniglngen  tot  onderling 
hulpbetoon  (Two  village  associations  for  mutual  help).  In  T.B.B. 
1897.  p.  26A-30A. 
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are  prlaes  Inter  pares.    The  neabers  have  the  right  to  dismiss  the  board. 

The  board  has  various  duties,  auch  as  Banaging  the  property  and  funds 
of  the  sinoman.  arranging  activitiea,  collecting  fines,  etc.    While  at  first 
all  board  oeabers  serve  in  honorary  positions,  later  they  receive  cocpenaa- 
tlon  from  the  association's  funds.    They  receive,  among  other  things,  what 
is  called  palaogkah  watet  or  pakendfnR,  I.e.  the  sum  of  aon6y  paid  by  a 
groom  to  the  alnoaan  o.f  his  future  parents^in-law.    The  amount  often  is  based 
on  the  distance  between  the  groom's  house  and  the  bride's,  the  number  of 
bridges  to  be  crossed,  etc. 

Work  Is  distributed  among  taembers  of  a  sinoman.    For  example,  some  are 
assigned  to  circulate  announcements  and  invitations;  others  to  serve  as  night 
watchmen. 

One  of  the  common  activities  of  a  stnoman  Is  to  buy  things,  such  as 
china,  and  wedding  and  burial  accessories  which  are  then  rented  to  members 
.IS  well  as  non-members. 

There  is  a  system  of  fines  levied  on  members  for  offenses  cuch  as  joking 
wi.^le  doing  some  work,  falling  >isleep  on  guard  duty,  drinking  liquc  .  A 
heavy  fine  is  Imposed  If  the  person  holding  a  celebration  is  late  in  informing 
C^^^  si^opfl"  about  it.    If  a  member  com&ilts  a  serious  crime,  he  is  expelled 
from  the  association  and  subsequently  isolated  from  the  grcjp. 

In  case  of  a  special  event  in  the  village,  such  as  sedekah  bumi  (a 
religious  rite  held  to  honour  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  village)  or 
bersih  dena  (an  annual  village  feast  including  a  performance  tjf  a  play  from^ 
the  animistic  cycle),  all  chiefs  of  sinoman  are  ai^semUled  by  the  village 
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chlet  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  «nd  organizing  the  activity. 


In  v«rloua  area^,  ainoauiD  bay  been  known  fur  generations.     In  J<kLir(|go 
(Tuban),  it  has  existed  alnce  1893;  in  Pasuruan,  since  1873.    It  has  also 
existed  for  a  long  tltse  at  Greslk,  Lenongan,  Sidayu  and  Sldoarjo. 


rooted  solidarity  In  a  village  couaainity  has  been  clearly  proven  by  the 

apontaneuus  emergence  of  this  oysten  In  a  new  area,  such  as  a  transmigration 
a 

area.      In  these  new  settlements  (e.g.  South  Sumatra)  where  manpower  Is 
limited  and  plenty  of  land  must  be  tilled,  new  groups  called  regu  (team)  have 
emerged,  each  with  more  than  ten  roembers.     They  work  together  In  flowing 
each  meober's  laud  but  also  hire  themselves  out  as  a  grou|)  to  wurk  on 
others'  Lind . 

The  term  used  in  thU  area  is  sambatan  (neighbors  helping  each  other). 
There  are  several  types  of  saabatant 

•  Village  constsuctlon  projects*  involving  the  mobilisation  of  all  villagers 
-    e.g.  the  building  of  health  care  centres,  markets,  roads,  etc. 
Ocnerally,  thcv  get  no  food  nor  pay.    One  is  exempted  from  this  duty 
only  when  there  is  death  or  birth  In  his  family. 

•  Building  an  Individual's  house  involving      t  participation  of  S  to  lb 

9.     Prom  Laporan  Survey  Desa  Transmlgrasi  Belltang  (A  Report  on  A  Survey  of 
Bel I  tang  Transmigrarion  Village),  1977.    "Iransnigration"  is  the 
Indonesian  term  for  a  government  programme  to  resettle  peasants  from 
heavily  populated  areas  of  Java  In  sparsely  populated  areas  In  other 
parts  of  the  archlpslago. 


That  the  Rotong-royong  system  has  existed  as  a  manifestation  of  deep 
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People,  nonally  only  neighbours  tnd/or  relatives.    The  host  provides 
food  aud  drink.8,  but  r*o  poyoenti  carpenters,  however,  are  paid  for  their 
services.    The  number  of  people  loubilized  depends  on  the  phase  of  the 
construction;  tor  ex^mple^  20  people  are  needed  for  carrying  building 
materials,  usually  for  one  or  half  a  day  only. 

Agricultural  tasks  sucii  as  <:leariug  a  forest  and  processing  land.  The 
time  needed  for  forest  clearing  is  indefinite.    The  help  is  needed  only 
at  the  beginning,  and  when  the  work  can  be  done  by  the  land-holder 
hiaself ,  the  sambatan  is  discontinued.    Normally  no  fbod  is  provided, 
and  each  brings  his  own.    However,  if  the  sanbatan  lasts  two  or  three 
days  only,  thu  man  receiving  the  help  nust  provide  food.     In  a  short 
sambatan  participants  work  the  whol^^ay,  but  in  a  sambatan  uf  long 
duration  they  are  expected  to  work  only  half  a  day  each  day. 

There  is  a  gotong-royong  system  called  neba  in  which  three  people  work 
together  on  each  other's  land.    They  start  on  the  first  man's  land  In  the 
morning,  after  lunch  they  work  on  the  second  man*s  land;  the  following 
nornlng  they  start  on  the  third  man*s  land,  and  so  on.     Usually  only  drink 
and  no  food  is  provided. 

\nother  method  of  tilling  land  is  called  arisan.    A  member  of  rcRu 
(team)  aakh  for  the  help  of  the  entire  team  to  t;ork  on  his  land,  usually  f^r 
half  a  day,  by  paying  all  who  help.     Die  money  is  not  pocketed  by  the  members 
but  contributed  to  a  common  fund  used  for  buying  things  for  coomon  uoe 
(e.g.  plowing  ei}uipment)  to  be  lunned  to  members.    A  non-member  may  ask  for 
the  help  of  the  team,  but  has  to  pay.    This  Is  called  perayaan. 
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In  B«ll  gotong  royong  (known  «•  kr«a  or  aeka)  hss  r^Cer      'zed  In 
■any  foriM: 

•  Kraaa  deia  Involves  all  heads  of  family  In  a  vlU.ge,  about  5S0  of  them. 

•  Kraaa  ban tar  Involve,  a  ward  of  a  village  called  banjar  which  ha. 
20  -  70  head,  of  fa«lly. 

.    Kranji  aubak  covers  an  area  de.lgnoted  ao  subak  which  1.  about  100 

hectare,  and  has  several  hundreds  of  fam  workers. 
.    A  religious  font  ol  kraaa  covers  nmlntenance  of  temples  and  other  village 

property,  and  conduct  of  ceremonies. 
.    lugbunR  banjar  involves  cooperation  In  harvesting,  tying,  and  storing 

rice.    One  luabung  (rice  barn)  has  30  or  more  members.  In  accordance 

with  the  capacity  of  the  barn  which  can  hold  up  to  3  tons  of  rice. 
.    Seka  gong,  seka  barong  and  seka  loged  lanRcr  Involve    o-operatlon  In 

the  field  of  the  performing  arts. 
.    Hstetulung  Involves  collective  help  for  people  s.ifferlng  from  a  disaster. 
.    Ngajakang  or  sllihulih  Involves  collective  assistance  In  the  building 

of  houses  or  plowing  of  fields.    It  Is  customary  to  provide  food  and 

drinks  for  uuch  an  occasion. 
The  b^-c  Known  fona  of  mutual  assistance  In  Bali  is  kraaa  Qubnk. 
Subak  is  an  asaoclntlon  of  farmer,  who  get  water  from  a  comcDon  dam  or  water 


10.    Data  drawn  from  Uporan  Survey  Dc.a  TlmpAR  di  Bali  (A  Report  on  a 
Survey  of  Tlmpag  Village.  Ball).  1977. 
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channel.    Hiey  work  together  in  daoolng  a  river,  regulating  the  distribution 
of  water,  naintainlng  security  in  the  fields,  and  fixing  the  time  for 
planting.    Ali  vluUtors  aie  punishable  by  fine.    The  fine  goes  to  the  funds 
of  the  aubak.    Many  expensen  are  pAld  for  wlCh  these  funds.    Each  lubak  has  a 
board  and  conducts  various  ceremonies,  such  as  ballk  auapah  when  the  rice 
plants  arc  42  days  old. 

It  is  clear  from  this  description  of  the  Ballncse  equivalent  of  Rotong 
royong  that  alaost  every  aspect  of  life  in  the  villages  Is  covered  by  some 
forn  of  Mutual  assistance.    The  cocsDon  religion  in  Ball  Is  a  oajor  factor 
reinforcing  this  solidarity. 

COTONG  ROY    C  FOR  VILLAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Duriag  the  Third  Five- Year  Plan  many  development  progranaues  are  being 
carried  out  <it  the  village  level,  all  of  which  require  ncrive  participation 
of  the  villagers^    ii'articlpat Ion  is  through  tradltxur.al  or  modern  losditut^ns. 
^kidern  Institut iutis  are  meant  to  provide  modern  associacional  ties  so  that 
village  solidarity  can  he  preserved. 

A  survey  of  Central  and  Eust  Java  in  1979  showed  that  there  Is  full 
participation  In  development  programmes  carried  out  through  ROtong-royong, 
i.e.  the  ao-calied  awadaya^  maay a r aka t. ^ ^    All  villagers  participated 
Irrespective  of  wealth,  status,  or  education.    This  result  contrasts  with 
those  of  famly  planning  programmes  In  which  participation  varies  according 

II.    RtfsejiTch_Rei>or^t  ^     Evaluation  of  Rural  PevelopaOnt^J^ro^rHm,  Rural  & 
Regional  Studies^ Centre,  Gadja  Ma~da""Unlverfilty'.  1979,  Vol.  III. 
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to  wealth  and  education. 

Pro«  thia  we.  can  conclude  that  UotonR-royonfe  la  still  operating  In  laany 
vllUges  «nd  constltutea  a  valuable  asaet  In  implct  eatlog  development 
prograa«ea.    We  have  also  seen  froa  previous  analy  lia  that  fiotonfi  royong 
Is  capable  of  adapting  it«elf  to  changing  socio-economic  circumstances. 

THE  WATER  USERS  ASSOCIATION  IN  NGADILUWIH  (KEDIRI.  JAVA? 

Between  1969  and  1972  the  Groundwater  Developncnt  Project  (GI)?>  of  the 
Public  Works  Departnent  undertook  an  exploration  to  provide  irrigation 
water  for  an  area  of  187  hectares.    For  each  puop-vU  a  Water  Users 
Aasociatton  (Perkiuapulan  Petani  Pemakai  Air  -  P3A)  was    eC  up.    At  the  time 
of  the  survey  (1979)  there  were  77  puopuells  in  operation  irrigating  3.000 
hectares  out  of  which  17  have  been  operated  autonomously  by  the  P3A's. 

Ngadiluwih  is  one  of  the  villages  where  the  GDP  set  up  two  puiapwells 
which  were  afterwards  run  by  autonomous  P3A.    Its  population  Is  4.5b2.  out 
ot  which  US  are  faripers.    Und  use  consists  of  gardens  (156.065  hect.ires) , 
irrigated  rice-fields  (112.  725  hectares)  and  dry  cultivated  land  (8.A20 
hectares).    Tha  pumpwell  irrigation  system  brought  about  apparent  changes  in 
ctop  patterns,  crop  systems  and  productivity,  sincejroundwater  was  m^ulc 
available  to  supplement  the  surface  water  eapecially  in  the  dry  season. 

The  rate  of  illiteracy  Is  high;  2.401  people  are  illiterate.    A  large 
proportion  of  the  labour  force  are  employed  in  the  nearby  tov^  of  Kediri. 
Host  of  the  people  are  Muslims.    In  the  course  of  the  seventies  various 
devclop.ent  programmes  and  organizations  were  set  up.  e.g.  Lcbaga^o^siaU^ 
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(Village  Social  A^iaoclatlon) »  the  Kopcrasi  Unit  Desa  (Village  Unit  Cooperative), 
Kredit  Candak  Kulak  (Small  Credit  System),  etc. 

Between  1974  ami  1976,  two  punpwells  were  set  up  and  operated  hy  the  GDP. 
in  1976  they  were  officially  transferred  to  the  P3A.    By  that  tioe  the  P3A 
had  already  chosen  Its  somalttee,  freely  elected  by  the  oembers  and  consisting 
of  ordinary  farmers,  and  had  adopted  a  number  of  regulations.    With  the  transfer 
of  the  punpwelXs  frota  the  CDP  to  the  P3A  the  Ngadlluwlh  P3A  was  formally 
establiihed  through  a  resolution  by  the  Regent.    Tlie  Regent  was  given  the 
^iM^tatus  of  *protcctor*  of  the  association,  the  subdlstrict  head  was  appointed 
controller,  and  the  village  head  was  chosen  to  be  the  supervisor  of  dally 
operations.    Government  agencies  In  the  area  were  asked  to  support  the  P3A 
in  »ny  way  they  could,  e.g.  the  Regenc>  Irrigation  Conmlrtec,  tlie  Groundwater 
Development  Project,  and  tlie  Subdlstrict  Executive  Supervisor,  etc.  Tlie 
txecutlve  Agency  responsible  for  the  P3A's  dally  operatLuns  consisted  of  the 
village  secretary,  the  Jogotitto  as  the  distributor  of  water,  the  operator, 
the  treasurer,  and  the  chairman  of  the  blok  (a  sub-village  irrigation  unit). 

In  1978  a  second  meeting  of  P3A  taenbers  vas  convened  and  a  new  conaolttec 
was  formed  chosen  by  Resolution  of  the  Regent.    This  new  conaLttee  took 
the  day-to-day  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  tlie  P3A  out  of  tlie  hands 
of  ufdinary  fanners,  placing  this  responsibility  mainly  with  t!ie  village 
authorities.    Only  the  chalroanahlp  of  the  blok  and  membership  in  the  WVA 
were  left  open  to  the  common  farisier. 

Farmers  who  need  irrigation  water  have  to  submit  a  request  to  the 
chairman  of  the  blok  to  which  tlicy  belong.    The  latter  notifies  the  distributor 
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aau  dally  execucivev  who  chcn  InacrucC  the  operator  to  provide  the  water. 
The  faraer  ?4y«  for  the  water  thKpuch  the  chairman  of  Che  blok. 

Once  4  week  a  aeetlng  la  held  between  chairmen  of  bloks  and  the  P3A 
coMltte«,  In  which  the  fomer  aubmlt  a  weekly  report  of  activitiea  «nd  the 
■oney  collected  fro*  Oater  utera.    Varioua  probXena  are  discuseed  (e.g.  rise 
In  the  price  of  petrol,  pay  ralae  fot  th*  operator,'  etc.)  and  soliitlone 
agreed  on. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  water  per  hour/per  hectare  Is  Rp  250,-  which 
Iticludoa  coRipulaory  aavlng  (Rp  30,-),  coat  of  energy  (Rp  100,-),  payment  of 
the  operator  (Rp  ^0,-),  fee  for  the  cooaalttee  (Rp  30,-),  and  other  expenses. 
In  addition,  each  tacober  alao  has  to  pay  an  annual  subacriptlon  fee  of 
Rp  300,-  per  0.25  hectare.    Tills  can  be  paid  In  Installoients  every  harvest 
season.    It  has  been  found  that  many  caeabera  do  not  fulfill  their  obligation 
In  paying  the  annual  contribution. 

Aa  mentioned  above  It  took  two  yearH  for  the  GDP  to  introduce  and 
popularize  the  pumpwell  »yste«  before  the  whole  operation  and  manugement  could 
be  transfared  to  the  local  P3a.    During  the  two  Introductory  years  all 
operational  costs  were  born  by  the  CDF  >/hUe  the  farmers  got  the  water  for 
free.    CDP  staff  mcobers  frequently  visited  the  villages  In  order  to  explain 
to  the  farmers  the  aims  of  the  project,  its  Impleaencatlon  nnd  the  expected 
benefits.    The  village  authorities  were  involved  In  chls  briefing  process 
and  trained  for  the  tasha  of  organirlng  and  managing  the  itystem.    The  famers 
also  Cook  part  In  these  deliberations.    When  the  acheae  was  explained,  the 
aajoricy  of  the  fan:crB  (A5  to  72.5  percent;  n  •  ^0)  were  quite  willing  to 
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jdonote  socw  land  to  the  Irrigation  tystcm,  wl\lle  a  snal^er  number  (17.5  to 

145  percent)  demanded  sonw  rcscittltlon. 

I 

When  the  P3A  stood  on  lt«  own  feet  Its  existence  was  known  by  jiliaost 
everybody  (95  -  100  percent;  n-40) ,  while  the  rate  of  participation  In  blok 
oeetlngs  varied  between  60  -  75  percent  (n-AO) .    Attendance  at  P3A  meetings 
averaged  57.5  perceat.    72.5  percent  attended  blok  oeetlngs  for  electing 
the  blok  chairman  whereas  only  52.5  percent  attended  ncetlnga  for  electing 
the  P3A  conolttee. 

From  the  interviews  of  water  users  It  Is  apparent  that  almost  all  of 
then  (95  -  100  percent;  n-40)  are  determined  to  continue  their  pa-  clpatlon 
In  the  progracao.    The  few  who  dropped  out  explained  that  they  had  stopped 
tilling  the  land  or  that  their  land  did  not  need  Irrigation.    A  few  others 
hesitated  In  continulnji  their  Dembershlp  because  the  water  could  not  reach 
their  land  or  because  tht^y  could  not  afford  the  costs. 

In  moat  cases  P3A  nembers  falfill  the  obligations  and  cOKaitDcnta  of 
the  schcoe.    Only  In  one  village  (Rejosari)  was  it  found  that  members 
failed  to  pay  the  nwnthly  contribution  and  to  participate  in  cleariing 
irrigation  canals.    Participation  in  coUactive  work  on  village  Infra- 
structural  projects  (e.g.  repairing  roads,  cleaning  canals,  etc.)  according 
to  a  survey  of  six  Kedlrl  villages  was  found  to  ud  very  high,  ranging  from 
65  to  92.5  percent  (n«AO).    This  can  be  explained  by  the  strong  tradition  of 
communal  solidarity  in  the  villages,  i,e.  gotong  rovong;  or  sanbatan. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 
 \  ■ 


hU  hl»tprlc*l  dtacrlptloQ  has  ahqva  the  nature,  foraa,  end  capacity 
for  a^laptatlon  of  yton^  royongi 
1.,  As  Viuiulfeitatloa  of  aoclal  iolldarlty,  gotong  royong  exists  In  a 

village  community  where  structural  Integration  Is  dowlnaat  and  functional 
integration  has  not  yet  reached  tKit  of  aa  Industrtul  con«un'lty.  With 
Chtt  changes  In  «ocio-econo«ic  circuaataaces  totong  royonR  has  nade  a 
auaber  of  adjustaonta,  marking  its  shift  froa  structural  to  functional 
Integration,    Its  great  potential  Ilea  In  thla  capacity  for  adapting 
itaelf  to  various  conditions. 

2.  The  flne-inpo»lug  system  In  the  gotonR-royong  syaten  and  Ift  the  community 
In  general  is  an  Indication  of  a  Dore  organic  form  of  solidarity  being 
developed  through  a  retributive  law  and  thla  «arka  a  ahlft  froo  structural 
to  functional  integration. 

3.  A  key  cleaen^  In  potong  royong  Is  the  principle  of  equality  -  the 
equitable  distribution  of  obligations  without  dlacr Inlnntlon  or  exception, 
especially  whin  the  effort  is  directed  at  village  Interests.  Strict 
sanctions  serv\s  to  control  all  kinds  of  deviations. 

4.  Soae  form-  of  gotong  royong  have  a  structure  resembling  that  of  a  modern 
organizational  structure  and  all  Its  functlona  are  carried  out  more 
effectively  and  If ficlenrly.    Arlaan,  for  example,  In  which  members  are 
paid  for  their  labour  contribution,  la  an  adjustment  to  a  monetized 
ocoaomy . 
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At  Lhla  time  of  transition  when  the  village  conounity  Is  undergoing 
changes »  both  ss  the  result  of  dtivelopaent  efforts  and  of  the  nonetization 
and  coBoercialUatlon  process »  the  morality  of  a  village  conuaunity  playa 
an  l«portant  role,  eapeclally  in  curbing  the  iRdividualiaa  inherent  In 
■onetization  and  coaBcrclolizotion,    Collective  conociouanesp  con.  jioderate 


the  growing  gap  botvcen  rich  and  poor  peasanta.    The  concensus  which  atill 
lives  In  the  village  coiminity  today  should  be  used  as  a  base  for  foraulating 
new  fonw  of  aolidarlty.    The  spirit  of  Rotong  rovong  which  ia  deep  rooted 
in  that  tradition  can  be  given  nev  functions  so  chat  village  solidarity  cnn 
continue  to  exist  and  be  used  as  the  basis  for  improving  the  lives  of 


villagers. 
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AYNI  RUWAY;  INDIGENOUS  INSTITirTIONS 
/  AND  KATIVE  DEVEL3PMKNT 

IN  BOlIlVIA 
by 

'  Luia  Roja*  Asplazu 

Tim  NATIVE  BOLIVIAN  CONTEXT  . 

Aynl  Ruway  Id  a  prograoaoc  designed  for  Che  native  cultures  of  Latin      '  ^ 
AaerlCA.    In  fi^j^lvla*  native  cultures  nake  up  about  lOX  of  a  total  population 
of  5  cLllllon,    Ttieae  Include  both  the  Ayoara  and  Qucchun  peoples,  who 
togethec  constitute  the  largest  proportion  of  the  population.    In  addition 
there  are  the  native  workers  of  the  mines  and  factories  of  BoUvln  and 
minority  forest  peoples  like  the  Tupl-guaranles,  aiaong  otihers. 

Aynl  Ruway  has  inalnly  worked  and  spread  throughout  the  Quechua  world, 
vhkh  Includes  about  two  alUlon  people.    Th%  population  of  the  Aynarn  Is 
l-lH  QllUon,  the  forest  people  200»000»  and  the:  urban  populatluu  with  a 
wck  tern-Span  lab  culture,  around  1-1*5  lallllon. 

Inside  the  Ayi&ara  culture,  Aynl  Ruway  has  been  preparing  the  ground, 
stlsulating  and  revitalizing  actions  for  the  coergence  i>f  an  Indigenous 
procesti  of  education  and  development  based  on  its  own  cultural  patterns. 

Tlie  native  population  living  In  the  territory  which  today  belongs  to 
Bolivia  were  vlctlas  of  Spanish  colonization  from  the  16th  century  on.  In 
the  sewond  half  ot  the  18th  century,  there  were  popular  uprisings  against  the 
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vi^ldiilal  tty»t»a,  the  min  one  being  ltd  by  Tupac  Katdrl.    I^Ccr  on,  the 
reVulucWn  of  independence  (vim  Spain  which  started  in  1^09  favoured  the 
urban  Spanish  dtfd^endents  {the  urtau  and  feudal  middle  class^u)  rxthcr  than 
the  subjugated  native  ptopleft. 

Further  hlf tory  records  other  najor  event*  which,  however »  did  not  . 
change  the  situation  of  slavery  and  oppression  suffered  by  the  nativ*i 
population  who  were  continually  harassed  nnd  cicplolted.  / 

Oixly  in  1952,  did  the  **Kational  Revolution'*  produce  basic  reforms:  Che 
abolition  of  the  legal  institution  of  peasant  terfdos  and  the  lediotribution 
oi  the  land  foroerly  ovmed  by  the  feudal  landlords  to  the  peasants.  Despite 
ihe»c  {efor«2d  ari  the  giadual  disappearance  of  the  landowning  oligarchies, 
the  Aicuation  of  the  nati/e  oajority  continues  unchanged.    They  rectain  in 
cxt](cffie  poverty »  their  sucvlVi^X  bAsed  on  a  subiistence  econony  nnd  indigenous 
Cultur'rtT  values. 

The  dcveloptaent  and  cducAtion  plans  and  progrsms  4rc  created  in  the 
cltii^s.    Tl;e  s^Jor  invuistmei.ts  for  dcveiopmant  and  edui,ation,  aioounting  to 
alUicris  ot  doUarb  in  international  credits  and  gtotiid,  practically  disappear 
in  the  hands  of  burca^icrats  and  national  and  intexiutional  techuocracicB 
wlthov.t  ever  reaching  the  intended  recipleata,  muv,h  leas  promoting  instances 
of  genuine  and  self*du«tn ined  development* 

Uiere  ia  a  wide  gap  bctvccn  the  city  and  the  countryside,  economic, 
sujial  and  cultural;  the  per  capita  national  income  Is  about  500  dollars. 
The  poorest  peasant  population,  however,  Ims  to  survive  with  a  per  capita 
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tncomc^t  i*»a  than  60  dollara.    It  it  in  this  context  that  Ayni  Ruway 
atartftd  ita  activities  about  ten  yeara  ago  with  very  scarce  resources:  that 
i«  to  say,  ainultaneously  having  to  get  baaic  reaourcea,  to  conceive  the 
tlieoretical  framework,  to  experlocnt  with  methodologies  and  procedures,  and 
to  train  an  efficient  tea«  of  field  workers. 

BACKCROUKD  ON  NOH-FORMAL  EDUCATION  IN  BOLIVIA 

During  the  laat  fifteen  years  In  Bolivia,  there  have  been  experiments 
in  non-forial  education  whim  .lave  given  priority  to    conomic  development, 
cultural  affirmation,  and  the  Uberation  of  the  native  and  exploited  claaaea. 
Success  has  been  rare,  owihg  to  the  difficulty  of  luovlng  bt^yond  traditional 
iaet!iods  and  goals.    The  moat  notorloua  case  has  been  "CliMA"  (Accelerated 
Secondary  Education)  which  stafted  as  a  non-formal  education  project 
(.dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  vducation)  but  which  has,  later  on,  turned  Into 
a  vay  of  re-lntroduclng  adults  into  schooled  practices  and  goals.  Another 
constrajiu  has  been  the  Jueologlcal  or  religious  aotivatlon  of  those  persons 
or  Institutions  Involved. 

The  major  non-tradltlonal  programs  are  the  radio  programs  transmitted 
by  "ERBOL"  ("Escuelaa  Radlofonlcas  Bollvlanaa*')  with  radio-transmitters  in 
different  points  of  the  country,  and  using  nqtlve  languages:    Aymaia  and 
Quechua/  These  non-formal  education  programs  have  tended  to  acart  under  non- 
offlcial  auspices  and  have  originated  inside  the  Aymara  and  Quechua  ommuniti 
The  Ministry  of  Education  waa  at  that  time  receptive  to  these  Initiatives 
oince  it  had  created  Its  own  department  of  non-formal  education* 
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In  Che  Ayvtara  sector,  the  Tiw4n,iku  educational  novemenc  emerged  as  a  najor  . 
innovative  experience.     In  the  beginning  ic  needed  voiuncary  support  from 
outside  the  comunity.    Once  it  was  on  its  own  feet,  iC  organized  experiaents 
and  laeetlngs  on  indigenous  medicine,  revitalizing  the  pre-coltut^ian  ceramics. 
And  the  use  of  written  material  in  the  Ayaara  language.    "Hie  educational 
movetoents  routed  in  the  native  coomunities  are  distinguirhcd  by  an  absence 
of  bureaucracies  or  top-down  actions.    Tttere  is  also  a  healthy  self-reliant 
attitude  and  a  refusal  to  subordinate  their  objectives,  principles  and 
methods  to  economic  support  coning  from  state,  private  or  international 
institutions. 

HISTORICAL  AND  CULTURAL  ROOTS  OF  THE  AYNI  RUWAY  MOVEMENT 

The  remotest  precedent  one  can  find  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Republican  Era.    Simon  Rodriguez  Carreno  designed  at  the  time  a  plan  of 
pu^ular  education  wtitch  was  vetoed  by  the  creole  aristocracy  and  the  nascent 
bourgeoisie;  Rodriguez  was  subbequenlly  expelled.    Elizardo  Perez  founded  the 
"Ayllu*  school  Bovement  based  on  the  Aymara  institution^,  culture,  and  language* 
These  schuols  lost  their  original  essence  and  spirit,  taking  on  a  bureaucratic 


character  once  international  aid  organizations  and  the  governm^int  bureaucracy 
lju?rfered,    I^ter  on  they  gave  bi'.  th  to  the  schooling  system  of  education 
for  the  rural  areas. 

Thfe  Ayllu  (Cogggunity)  * 

Ttic  plrloary  indigenous  institution  is  the  Ayllu  which  is  the  foundation 


of  the  other  Inatltutlotia.    The  growth  of  the  Ay.ll.u  fron  the  "gen"  or 
primitive  tribe  up  to  the  hwtlet  and  the  Quechiu  state  has  given  rise  to 
other  Instltutloni  and  itructurei.     In  thii  study  we  are  focusing  on  those 
institutions  or  structures  which  favour  social  coisaunication  around  produc- 
tive work  and  social  conviviality. 
^  The  spirit  of  Ayllu-  and  iti  material  expression  nave  been  substantially 

preserved.    The  evolution  wight  have  cone  as  a  developuent  of  the  family 
and  the  consequent  loosening  up  of  fanily  relationships.    The  rules  of  social 
behaviour  replacing  those  relationships  aoon  becaoc  stronger  and  turned  into 
Mjor  social  .orfanirations  and  ruleo  of  ethics.    These  are  the  A^nl, 
Kawildo  and  other  systems  of  cooperative  vork  governed  by  rules  of  leciproclty 
«nd  mutual  care.    Tlie  A^nl  has  the  greatest  potential  for  aelf-rellant 
educational  action,  capnblc  of  dealing  with  large  numbers  and  of  fostering 
Integrated  econonic    social,  and  cultural  development.    The  practice  of  the 
Ayni>  as  educational  fact,  Is  the  entrance  in  the  rising  spiral  of  social 
reciprocity;  it  means  tbe  repetition  of  the  azllu.    Cne  starts  his  education 
in  the  fanily  and  then  goes  on  to  the  coimunity.  to  lntcr-comn.uni ty  action, 
and  even  to  embrace  the  whole  of  cne's  own  culture  and  Inter-cultural  relations. 
Besides,  It  is  not  fl  development  of  abstract  knowledge  and  abilities  but  a 
growing  exchange  of  goods  ataong  communities;  it  ia  a  collective  enrichment, 
a  peroanent  gift-exchange,  a  real  devclopiaent,  a  vital  process.    The  Kawildo 
-  is  a  socio-political  structure  fonaed  by  a  Council  oade  up  of  the  major 
comumnits;  or  Ayllu  authorities.    Tlicse  vary  from  eight  to  twenty-four  members 
meeting  once  every  month.    The   Kawildo    favours  and  helps  the  educational 
process  through  mobilization  and  ntultiplicatlon. 
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Native  Langtiages 

If  one  wants  to  dlacu:i«  the  native  oeans  of  cooaunlcotlon  still 

prevalent,  firat  aenticn  should  be  the  ik^dlg-snoua  language,  the  basic 

If 

eleiBent  for  the  sense  of  identity  and  the  mediim  of  cooaunication  Vinich 
iwkes  possible  the  aurvxval  of  the  i.ative  culturea.    Owing  to  its  vitality, 
it  has  extended  Its  Influence  even  to  the  urban  environments.    Ita  survival, 
revltalization,  and  widening  influence  is  the  laost  reliable  indicator  of  the 
failure  of  traditional  schoolln|  which  has  tried  to  downgrade  native  culture 
and  replace  it  with  western  culture.    Nov  educators  are  reevaluating  and 
resurrecting  native  culture  to  the  point  of  proposing,  in  the  new  order  of 
priorities,  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  In  the  indigenous  languages. 

Popular  Festivals 

Then  we  have  to  mention  the  "fiesta  popular"  (popular  festival)  which 
condtltutea  an  unending  world  of  motivation  and  meaning  for  cducationMl 
co^KSiunlcatlon.    In  the  "fiesta  fopular",  with  its  subetratun  of  rituala  and 
syrrtol^t  we  find  the  roots  and  beginning  of  the  oost  diverse  forms  of  social 
communi Nation:    drama,  songs,  dsnce,  games.    Tlie  "native  ficata"  follows  the 
agricultural  calendar  and  is  conditioned  by  regional  customs.    It  has  to  do 
with  rituala  of  invocation  for  a  good  harvest  and  sonetimcs  even  rituals  of 
propitlAt*on;  these  help  tq.  reinforce  social  solidarity  between  and  within 
cotoaunlties.     It  also  Involves  rituals  to  mark  the  beginning  of  distinct 
periods  of  life  and  existential  lituationa;  with  change  and  sanctioning  of 
new  authoiitics;  with  the  initiation  and  culmination  of  different  phases  of 
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work;  with  the  protection  of  cattle,  the  house,  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The 
"fiesta"  is  a  fountain  of  inspiratiioa  to  encourage  the  educator  to  develop 
native  foras  of  educationil  con»unication. 


Tlie  Market 


AROther  forua  for  popular  nobilization,  motivation  and  education  Is 
the  "feria*'  or  native  market.  Peasant  groups  of  various  regions  and  ages 
come  together  in  one  place  wearing  their  diverse  clothing,  bringing  their 
products,  crafts,  etc.  In  the  "feria*',  where  native  values  cone  to  play, 
exchange  implies  the  weighting  of  felt  and  proposed  needs,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  cquivalt^nt  value  of  products. 

Theatre, 

Developed       an  educational  medium  by  Ayni  Ruway,  the  native  theatre 
does  not  use  pre-conceived  scripts;  it  is  created  as  a  spontaneous  reaction 
.o  the  present  situation  yet  oolded  by  aged  rituals.    Each  performance 

trigc-rs  discussion,  which  culminates  not  in  a  rigid  scripted  scenario  but 

*■ 

'     in  a  nev  and  enriched  performance.    The  various  themes  seem  to  express  a 

single  content  and  motivation:  the  individual's  affirmation  in  the  roles  of 
his  own  culture  and  values.  This  theatre  never  uses  its  emotional  and 
perceptive  openness  to  pass  on  advice  or  moral  lessons;  rather,  it  paints 
characters  affirudng  themselves  in  conf Uct-aituations:  rural-urban,  rich- 
poor,  individual-cownunity,  young-old,  leader-masses.  In  fart,  it  develops 
skills  of  /communication  and  coping  ability  and  it  unties  knots  o^  emotional 
life,  helping  to  affirm  the  cultural  identity  of  the  participants  while 

So 
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llluainatlng  Che  contradictions  experienced  In  their  daily  lives.  This 
theatre,  which  is  a  by-*product  of  Che  "ficsca^'i  is  not  an  elitist  art; 
everyone  and  anyone  has  Che  righc  or  Obligacion  Co  Jct  when  the  situation 
deiaands  ic.    Ic  is  noc  a  theatre  for  consusv^ion;  ic       a  theatre  of  parClci— 
paCion  and  comsunicaclon . 

Song  and  Dance  , 
As  Che  cheacre,  che  song  scimulaces  the  creation  and  recreation  of 
verse,  che  "colleccive  dialogue*';  ic  is  a  challenge  and  a  proicpting  Co 
creativity,    in  che  same  oanncr,  Che  dance  is  che  culmination,  Che  climax 
of  Che  vlcal  experience  of  living,  1:  is  a  means  of  building  an.  reinforcing 
social  solidaricy  between  coopunicles. 

Recap^iCuloCion 

The  above  ore  examples  of  naclve  scrucCures,  InsCituCions  and  soci..! 
processes  which  have  noC  changed  in  their  vital  aspects  since  pre-columblan 
ciises.    These  ore  che  basis  upon  whxch  a  non-formal  popular  education  can  be 
broughc  about  wichouc  losing  icu  indigenous  character. 

The  nacive  social  means  of  communication,  inseparably  linked  to  the 
native  insCituCions  and  structures,  offer  non-^^formal  cUuraclon  resources 
which  arc  now  scarce  In  urban  culcurc.    Tltelr  use  gives  cducacion  a  new 
center  of  gravity  dlffcrcnc  from  the  empty  verbalism,  che  cransfcr  of  dead 
knowledge,  and  the  fabrication  of  artificial  environments,  of  "modern" 
education.    Education  becomes  a  dynamic  development  of  culture. 
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Non-fonoal  education  based  upon  thew  cultural  patterns  and  with  this 
methodology  easily  giins  the  support  of  oUlcial  institutions  In  spite  of 
Its  opposition  to  current  educational  and  development  trends  and  Its  having 
started  as  a  marginal  and  unnoticed  endeavour. 

AYNI  RUWAY;    BEGINNINGS  OF  AN  ORUAMIZATION  AND  MOVEMENT 

Aynl  Ruway  started  about  ten  years  »go  in  the  context  just  described. 
Ita  pronotera  started  discarding  all  the  traditional  models  of  developiaent 
and  education  extrapolated  from  western  developnient  and  the  so-colled 
developed  countries.    The  starting  Point  was  the  search  for  a  method  which 
was  nothing  more  Chan  a  critical  attitude  toward  communication  and  «  re- 
encounter  with  the  native  cultures,  their  values,  their  technology,  their 
twre  urgent  needs,  their  forms  of  expression.    At  the  beginning  we  were  only 
two  personsi  soon  It  involved  many  others.    The  decisive  group  iot  the  actual 
functioning  of  the  sysCco  has  been  approximately  fifteen  persons  with  Inter- 
changeable functions.     Our  Initial  and  continuing  goal  has  been  to  unchain. 
Inside  the  native  cultures,  a  self-sustaining  dynamic  of  education  and 
development,  free  Iroax  external  conditioning.    Outside  resources  have  included 
technology,  diverse  wills  and  skills  such  as  those  offered  by  the  fifteen 
popular  educators  n«inLioned  above. 

To  promote  the  inprovement  of  the  peasant  economy  iroplica  the  develop- 
ment of  Indigenovs  productive  technologies;  this  was  recogaized  as  the  most 
urgent  need.    In  addition,  the  movement  revitalized  the  native  cultural 
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traditions  and  values  from  Che  way  of  eaclng,  dreislug,  ecc,  Co  aeschcclc 
and  rellglou?  expression. 

Nowadays  chc  Aynl  Ruwsy  syatein  has  eacabllshcd  relaclsr**  wlch  Che 
Mlnlatry  of  Education;  It  serves  as  a  plloc  experience  for  organizing  non- 
foraax  education  In  rural  areas.    Ica  principles  and  mcchods  are  spread 
chro^jgh-«£ala*rs*-^< tings  and  Infomul  exchanses  vlch  ochers  In  Bolivia 
Inceresccd  In  non-formal  educaclon  and  developnenc.    However,  Che  broad 
scope  of  Che  Aynl  Ruway  syscem  and  Ics  capaclcy  Co  generace  Ics  own  resources 
and  diverse  suppose  nakes  Ic  posclble  to  assert  that  It  does  not  depend  on 
a  s^ijBle  specific  source  of  financial  support.    The  tapping  of  a  wide  range 
of  sources  Implies  a  capacity  for  self-maintenance  independent  of  external 
conditioning.    It  has  its  own  system  of  craftwork  and  sgrlcultural  production 
and  many  shops  to  s«ill  this  surplus  production.    It  estabUshes  agreements 
on  technical  assistance  and  It  gets,  occasionally,  loana  and  grants  which  arc 
directed  to  new  areatf  where  the  system  extends* 

Aynl  Ruway,  as  it  developed,  la  close  to  a  self-governing  system,  with 
<^jlde  decentralization  in  making  decisions  and  carrying  out  responsibilities. 
The  role  of  the  external  team,  which  la  composed  of  :he  most  experienced  and 
mature  members,  is  precisely  to  facilitate  the  making  of  decentralized 
decisions  and  actions  within  a  global  vision. 

The  Aynl  Ruway  system  started  with  no  institutional  help  of  any  kind. 
It  started  as  an  experimental  search  for  adequate  methods  and  theory  by  Che 
director  of  Aynl  Ruway  and  the  now  dead  Argentina  philosopher  RodoUo  Kusch. 
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It  involved  short  tclpa  to  varloua  jreglona  oi  the  Quechua  and  Ayoara 
world:    establitjhing  Infornuil  eeloclontthlps  and  friendly  conwunicuclon; 
Firtlclpatlng  in- "fiestas"  and  domestic  or  special  aJtuatlons;  assuning 
«o»e  compromises  and  maUng  an  effort  to  get  the  resources  needed*. 

In  thla  way,  scaall  progronoes  developed  without  resources,  without  a 
pre-e:>tabllshed  design;  the  organizes  concentrated  on  the  development  of 
an  appropriate  oethod.    The  only  starting  point  was  a  deep  and  sincere 
cOBmunlcation  with  the  peasant  coomunitjea.    Even  after  \yni  Kuway  developed 
the  contacts  to  be  able  to  tap  major  resources,  the  practice  has  been  to  act 
as  if  no  rcnourcea  were  available.    The  object  is  to  maintain  the  communication 
and  cultural  potential  of  the  community  as  the  foundation  for  the  education 
and  devoLopmcnt  progrataxae? . 

Tlio  groups  whlcli  participate  in  the  educational  programme  are  groups  of 
dlverae  age,  sex,  and  social  class,  including  the  poorest  communities. 
Around  18.U00  persons  participate  in  the  Aynl  Ruway  system,  either  directly 
Of  indirectly,  through  an  organization  integrated  Into  the  normal  life  of 
native  Instltutlona  and  structures.     Wliat  Ayni  Ruway  does  is  to  strengthen 
and  to  affirm  these  native  Institutions, 

Aynl  Riiway  does  not  organize  groups  or  institutions  other  than  those 
which  should  have  existed  where  the  cultures  hod  not  been  interfered  with 
In  their  development.    It  strengthens  the  functioning  of  inatitutions  which 
alrecdy  exist  as  part  of  cocmunal  life.    It  develops  native  technology  which 
has  been  obstructed  by  the  aggresBiveoess  of  modern  technology.    It  Is  an 
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indigenous  technology,  to  be  saved  f com  extinct lun  for  its  own  sake  and  as 
a  aeans  of  helping  chose  aoat  hit  by  nodcmlcy.    The  latter  brlnga  crisis 
to  the  peasant  cowsunlty  causing  an  exodua.    The  development  ot  native  tech- 
nology haa  the  purpose  of  lisprovlng  the  subsistence  economy  and  the  cohesion 
of  the  comseunlty* 

It  id  clear  that  the  greatest  Incentive  U  the  possibility  of  partici- 
pating in  social  life  and  production,  to  be  able  to  participate  or  express 
oneself  in  the  life  of  culture. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  ACTION" 
Participants 

In  those  ctses  vhere  the  prograxoae  responds  to  the  needs  of  a  particular 
sector  or  group  In  the  comunity,  it  la  watched,  evaluated  and  supported  by 
the  whole  conaunity .    Even  If  it  seeas  to  favour  only  a  small  group,  the 
consnunity  as  a  whole  feels  favoured  and  with  the  right  to  evaluate  the  meaning 
and  usefulness  of  the  programme. 

It  is  Important  that  the  natural  leaders  and  authorities  participate 
In  the  educational  activity.    They  are  skilled  anlmateurs  and  can  inspire 
their  people.    Normally  they  do  not  participate  In  specialized  educational 
activity  but  they  undertake  taaks  of  major  Importance  and  reaponsibility. 
Since  these  authorities  and  natural  leaders  play  a  major  role  In  running  the 
programacs,  they  atlmulate  the  continuing  renewal  and  extension  of  leadership. 
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Another  aspecc  that  nerlcs  our  actcndou  Is  Che  exchange  of  educational 
experiences  bttvcen  coonunltleiii  regions  and  cultures.    An  exanple  of  the 
latter  can  be  ^ound  In  the  exchange  and  cooperation  betvecn  Ayouiras  and 
Quechud.    It  takes  various  fonoa;    soiae tines  It  Is  a  Relegation  of  visiting 
educators  who  coonunlcate  through  their  own  wayd:    theatre,  dance,  otc.  The 
delegation  Is  cooiposed  of  all  those  capable  of  playing  a  role;  linguist- 
edi"  iitor»  ph>3lclan-*educator>  economist,  etc.    Finally,  there  are  agreements 
and  cOLaon  progransaes  with  other  comunltles  always  trying  to  coopleaent  and 
strengthen  each  other. 

There  are  no  predeternlned  programes  for  sexes  or  age*  or  subjects: 
the  first  contacts  and  educational  activities  decide  the  nature  of  the 
programne,  which  Is  often  a  reflection  of ^ the  ecological  and  soclo-cultural 
characteristics  of  the  area.    In  one  aieo  where  an  educational^  {)r9gracime  was 
desl&ned  arouitd  craft  production,  the  oldei:  wooen  who  doalnsted  this  activity 
also  monopolized  the  educational  prograoae.    Later  education  was  extended  to 
other  activities  and  to  other  social  groups. 

Often  certain  ages  or  sexes  dominate.    For  Instance,  in  weaving  cownunl- 
tles  In  the  valleys  the  progranaes  involve  s^alnly  women- -In  sooe  connunities 
old,  la  some  toouiunltles  young  vooen.    In  the  mountain  communities,  however, 
the  progrdwnca  largely  Involve  the  men.    This  la  due  to  the  fact  that  In  these 
coouiunitles  the  climate  Is  difficult;,  agriculture  Is  hard,  and  there  Is  Ixttle 
sense  of  a  conaunity — which  really  only  conalsts^of  Isolated  hamlets.    In  all 
cases,  as  the  prograciae  unfolds,  the  various  age  groups  sod  sexes  begin  to 
participate  more  actively. 
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Th£  Ayni  Ruway  system  stiaulattiS  the  lovolvencnt  of  all  ogd  groupt, 
sexea,  cultures,  occupations.    It  never  stsrto  vlth  Its  own  preconceived 
'*targot  populstlon".    Its  basic  strategy  is  to  atsrc  vlth  reaoce  native 
coBfflunitles  leas  Influenced  by  urban  culture*    Stsrting  there,  it  unites 
Che  coouaunity,  integrates  its  culture,  and  neutralises  extjcrnal  pressures 
<e.8.»  tho  drsfc»  school,  consumer  econooy,  stc).    It  discourages  migrsCion 
snd  vlctl&lzstlon  by  Intermediaries  (merchants),    Ic  sUo  tries  to  bridge 
the  gsp  between  generations. 

Ayni  Ruvay  coordinates  its  efforts  with  chose  of  private  and  public 
Inatltutions.    It  obtains! and  gives  support,  channeling  resources  to  native 


exchange,  coAparlson  and  discussion  of  principles,  procedures,  achievcmeacs 
snd  experiences.    It  is  particularly  interested  in  sharing  Its  ideas  with 
other  public  or  private  institutions.    Recently  the  Ministry  of  Education's 


start  the  first  Center  o^  integrated  Education  for  Adults  in  the  Quechua 
rural  area. 


Id  order  Co  perceive  and'  utilize  indigenous  media  and  structure's  to 
Che  fullest  extent,  Ic  l|  necessary  to  understand  tiotlve  psychology  or^vorld 
view,  diutintuiohlng  It  iroo  urban  and  modem  psychology.    In  Che  native 


Non*Foraal  Education  Division  open'^d  the  way  for  an  educn clonal  programne 
along  the  lines  developed  by  Ayni  Huway.    In  1979,  Ayni  Ruwsy  was  invited  to 
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psychology  there  are  dUlectlcnlly  united  op;>08lte«,  each  ioplying  the  othey; 
the  urban  psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  preiienta  theia  at  real  oppoaitei  to 
the  point  that  there  ar©  wajor  ideological  ov  organizational  effotts  trying 
to  unite  them.    The  postulates  of  collectivism  *irc  a  cise  in  point: 
iiqcialiasr,  cooperativis»,  etc.    A  dialectic  of  these  oipoaites  could  be 
crri^oged  is:    cotwunlcy  -  individual;  solidarity  -  competition;  life  -  death; 
totality     particularity;  and  wealth  -  poverty. 


Tlie  effectiveness  of  educational  communication  can  be  achieved  only  by 
respecting  the  tensiqn^  and  dynaaiic  determined  by  the  simultaneous  presence 


together  of  groups  belonging  to  different  cooiaunities  and  Ayllus  of  the 
region.    Tile  war  rhythms  and  clothes  suggest  a  battle  which  in  fact  O'^curs 
after  the  introductory  rituals.    The  fight  is  so  serious  that  it  frequently 
leove&i  someone  dead  but  always  ends  in  a  fraternal  embrace  and  solution  among 
contender 8.    Iw  other  regions,  the  fight  is  symbolic,  with  bundles  of  flowers. 
This  is  th^  most  important  day  of  the  year;  the  tension  of  all  oppositcs  has 
been  lived  at  once.    Every  day,  in  lesser  degree,  Qtiechuas  and  Aymaras  live 
this  cuatinuing  tension  of  opposUes  resol  ed  in  an  equilibrium,  a  harmony 
hardly  ever  understood  by  Che  urban  and  loodern  mentality. 

People's  Educators 

The  external  team  of  organizer«educators  is  composed  of  no  more  than 
f.Uteen  members »  howeiver,  the  indigenous  organizer*-educatora  are  innumerable, 
aince  they  are  permanently  emerging  from  the  cosaunitiea  covered  by  the 


of  oppositea. 


o 
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Ayr  I  Ruway  eystea.    In  1980  there  were  about  100  native  or  people* 8  educators. 
They  participate  In  the  spontaneous,  life  of  the  coronunlty,  showing  a  great 
Interest  and  vltaJLlcy.    They  aasume  rcaponalbilitlea  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
families,  the  authorities,  or  the  community  assembly.    Simultaneously,  they 
participate  In  the  meeting  and  life  of  Aym  Ruway.    Hiey  attend  the  Aynl 
Ruway  neetlngs  In  wiilch  the  work  l8  evaluated,  plans  are  made,  theory  Is 
developed,  and  oethods  and  procedures  are  adjusted. 

nirough  this  educational  praxis  the  native  educator  begins  to  underst.iud 
'  the  workings  of  his  ovn  cr.lture.    He  also  begin*  to  get  a  deeper  understanding 
of  urban  culture  In  order'^o  protect  himself  from  It  or  else,  to  utilize  and 
adapt  It.    The  native  educators  are  the  first  to  beneflt^from  this  educational 
action.    Then  they  pronote  the  participation  of  the  rest  of  the  coomimlty. 
In  the  cultural  process  released,  through  the  creation  of  proper  situations 
and  environments . 

'C\\c  training  of  native  educators  takes  place  In  life  Itself.  Special- 
V7.ed  Information  and  sklUa  Involves  a  search  for  the  wisdom  and  wemory  of 
the  comounlty  which  are  sometimes  lost  or  forgotten  because  of  the  Invasion 
of  western  culture.    Hwi  popular  educators  will  pronott-  natural  educational 
processes,  drawing  on  the  skills  of  the  elders., authorities,  mothers,  native 
healora,  artisans,  farmers— who  arc  the  natural  agents  of  culture. 
\       In  Aynl  Ruway  there  are  no  volunteers,  since  the  Aynl  and  the  cultural 
norm9*lmply  the  concept  of  reciprocity.    Tills  Is  clearly  expressed  by  the 
maxim:    "today  for  you,  tomorrow  for  me".    However,  reciprocal  payments  are 
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neither  measurable  nor  Inaaedlatei  they  Imply  qualified  and  postponed  elementa; 
the  icatcrlal  aspect  gives  support  to  the  cultural  and  spiritual  ones. 

The  participation  of  external  pro fees loaals,  technicians,  and  unlver-^ 
slty  btudents  Is  restricted  to  a  minimum.    The  popular  educators  are  expected 
to  capture  the  outsiders'  knowledge,  skills,  and  technical  expertise.  The 
profebslonala  stay  only  for  a  while,  staying  out  of  decision-making  matters. 
On  the  whole  they  tend  to  be  bad  educators  because  of  their  narrow- 
mindedness,  their  Inclination  to  bureaucracy,  their  permanent  searcl'  for 
status,  and  their  tendency  to  complicate  situations  In  which  they  Intervene. 

Ttie  native  educators  are  drained  to  capture  this  specialized  knowledge 
which  Is  traditionally  monopolized  by  expensive  professionals.    At  the  same 
time,  they  develop  choir  own  skills  and  methodologies  In  certain  specialized 
areas,  without  losing  a  global  perspective.    Among  the  native  educators, 
there  are  linguists  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  native  languages  and 
also  for  the  teaching  of  Spanish;  othtjrs  are  specialized  in  health, 
administration,  etc. 
« 

Native  Media 

There  is  archeologtcal  evidence  showing  that  the  Indigenous  native 
culture  produced  dummies  made  of  cerattics  which    were  supposedly  handled  as 
are  contemporary  puppets.    However,  Ayni  Ruway  has  used  and  adapted  the 
puppet  technique  from  the  outside,  that  is,  the  glove  puppet.    In  the  begin- 
ning of  its  operation,  puppets  proved  co  be  the  roost  effective  medium  of 
communication  with  the  cocxnunities . 
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The  puppeta  were  accepted  by  the  cowjaunltles  with  certain  modifications, 
Che  most  tnportant  one  being  a  bigger  atage  area  and  the  provision  of  a 
larger  number  of  puppets,  since  it  Is  inconceivable  to  stage  o  play^wlth  only 
two  or  three  characters. 

The  puppet  show  stort*  with  dialogue  but  sooh  invites  the  whole  family, 
neighbourhood,  and  cotanunity  to  participate.    Tlie  domestic  stage  soon  turns 
Into  the  vast  stage  of  the  iquare.    There  should  be  a  handy  provision  of 
dozentt  and  dozend  of  puppets.    In  our  initial  performance  a  pre-fabrlcated 
puppet  booth  was  used.    But  now  this  booth  has  been  replaced  by  a  curtain 
between  trees  or  an  open  door,  window,  etc.,  which  gives  more  rooB  for  the 
puppeteers  behind  ^he  stage. 

ll»e  puppets  grew  in  importance  by  Cully  adapting  native  fonas,  content, 
and  structure.    Having  unchained  a  greater  Interest  In  theatre  itself,  they 
were  soon  relegated  to  secondary  statua.    The  puppets  would  not  only  dialogue 
with  people  in  the  audience  but  would  encourage  the  audience  to  come  forward 
and  operate  the  puppets  themselves.    Soon,  they  were  all  participating  and 
the  puppets  had  to  step  buck.    Tl^e  puppet  booth  or  curtain  was  soon  an 
obstacle  to  be  discarded  and  the  puppet  show  would  turn  into  a  play  with 
actors  and  theme  originating  in  the  public  itself. 

Tl»e  preeminance  of  theatre  in  relation  to  puppets  is  partially  explained 
by  the  fact  that  dance  Is  a  major  eleinent  In  native  conmun  teat  ion.    If  you 
asked  Che  Quechua  or  Aynura  to  perforw  a  fictitious  dance,  he  would  rather 
abandon  the  puppets  and  perform  a  real  dance.    This  dance  provokes  the 
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participation  of  the  public  and  the  emergence  of  songB.    Of  course,  by 
pointing  to  this  preeolnance  of  theatre,  we  do  not  neau  to  say  puppeta  are 
not  necessary  or  have  lost  their  place. 

Ihe^Educatlonal  Message 

A  question  arises  here:    What  about  the  educational  laesaage?  In 
native  culture  content  is  inseparable  fro.  form;  the  opposite  thing  would 
Dean  intellectualism  and  deceit  such  as  that  evidenced  by  the  development 
agencies'  puppets  of  the  past  decade,  who  died  of  congenital  rickets  while 
being  born.    These  were  puppet,  with  foraa.  themes  and  techniques  neatly 
elaborated,  and  were  meant  to  t    ch  peasants  how  they  should  prcoerve  their 
products,  kill  roaches,  plougli  their  fi-Jlds.  etc.    They  underestimated  the 
peasants'  inteUigence  to  the  point  of  wanting  to  teach  them  how  to  be  good 
workers  or  father..    In  fact,  urban  culture  can  only  offer  this  as  an  educa- 
tional message  and  as  a  projection  of  its  own  conflict.:    themes  about 
techniques  and  domestic  morals.  • 

For  the  movcmont.  the  educational  message  movej:  at  a  different  level. 
Ihe  themes  of  techiviques.  morality,  health,  and  many  others  cannot  be  ignored. 
Just  as  the  school,  the  military  draft,  the  factory,  the  city,  the  developed 
countries,  and  so  on  cannot  be  Ignored  either.    But  they  are  reduced  to  a 
cultural  attitude  rooted  in  the  world- view  mentioned  above.    Hie  question  of 
technology,  from  the  perspective  of  the  non-formnl  education  set  forth  here, 
lo  not  a  queat;ion  of  prescriptions  as  those  elaborated  by  ihz  development 
agencies.    Rather,  it  is  a  question  of  the  courageous  will  to  survive  as 
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alwaya  before— with  elementary  technology.    It  la  a  question  of  authenticity 
and  the  creativity  to  reencounter  and  develop  the  wlac  technology  ot  the 
ancient;  it  Is  albo  a  queatlon  of  Ingenuity  and  strategy  to  seize  oodern 
tccnnology  without  being  exploited  by  technicians  and  alienated  by  consumer 
Ideologies . 

Wherever  Aynl  Ruway  arrives,  the  native  culture  la  reasserted.  Ttie 
educational  ncssage  Aoves  on  the  plane  of  contradictions  and  existential 
liarmonics  such  as  life  and  death,  conmunlty  and  Individual,  etc      It  Is  from 
thla  perapectlve  of  vital  Indigenous  development  that  the  historical  condi- 
tioned contradictions  Inlierent  In  a  process  of  development  and  education 
must  be  faced  (countrynlde  -  city,  native  culture  -  oodernlty,  and  tradition  " 
progress) . 

Craf t3  as  Educa clonal  Content  and  Media 

Another  form  of  educational  action  ib  the  recovery  and  promotion  of 
craft  work.    This  has  to  do,  in  the  first  Instance,  with  the  value  placed 
upon  cotenun I ty- produced  clotlilrg.    It  also  has  to  do  with  the  individual's 
self-assertions,  his  personality  as  a  group  pxpreselon.    Indigenous  clothing 
Is  a  differentiating  assertion  but  also  a  raedlun  of  communication  with 
other  coMRunltles.'  In  addition,  It  promotes  n  critical  attitude  toward 
standardized  industrial  products  and  modern  values.     Indigenous  craft  produc- 
tion olfco  sustains  the  poaslblllty  of  finding  alternative  forms  of  industrial 
production  more  humane  than  present  ones.. 
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Largely  pro«,ted  by  Aynl  Ruway.  the  craft,  serve  educational  as  well 
as  economic  purpo-es  through  the  exchange  of  products  from  different  region, 
and  places.    So.etloes.  they  ahow  .ynbol.  portraying  particular  customs, 
plants,  or  animals.    "H.ey  also  Include  written  symbols  In  the  native  languages. 
TO  stimulate  Interest  and  learning,  each  garment  has  attached  to  It  a  tag 
with  the  name  of  the  producer,  his  or  her  con«n.alty.  and  a  wish  or  purpose. 

In  a  similar  way  the  crafts  comunlcate  the  voices  of  the  ancients  and  of 

contonporary  man  to  oeobers  oJ  the  comunlty. 

Education  a«  Part  ot  Life 

AS  U  has  been  suggested  throughout  thla  paper.  Aynl  Ruway  encourage. 

an  education  which  Is  truly  Ir..  for  and  e,:K.rglng  fro.  life.    The  means  of 

education  is  not  Isolated  fvoo.  the  people  nor  1»  U  an  alien  technical 

product,    U  do.s  Include  ejemonts  of  formal  didactic  communication  but  these 

(V.  ?  . 

are  lotegrited  wlthla  the  cultural  framework,  I 

Kor  instance,  we  do  not  reject  the  use  of  chalk  and  blackboard  nor  do 

we  rejeet  the  role  relation.hlp  of  teacher  and  pupils.    Hha.  we  object  to  Is 

when  environments  with  blackboa.V..  chalk,  etc..  are  restricted  to  those 

with  forml  education,    Te.chers.  of  course,  are  not  the  o,.ly  ones  with 

InCormation  and  knowledge, 

t;..  connunlty  assembly.  whlcU  Is  attended  by  all  members  of  the  co«.unl  • 

ty.  13  a  meeting  of  special  educational  .Ignlf Icance.    It  Is  there  that  bailc 

precepts  are  e.tabllshed  and  revised,  and  relations  forfe.d  between  authorities 

ot  the  same  coc»unlty  and  others.    It  Is  also  the  place  of  decl8ion-,uaklnB 
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where  tgreenenc  it  reached  on  productive  techniques  and  the  organization  of 
special  celebration^ .    Often  these  conrounity  tsseosblies  deal  with  isinediate 
production  or  other  problens;  lOiowledge  is  5^ii.red  and  techniques  develope(^ 
which  translate  into  practical  applications  of  work  and  other  action. 

Only  in  abstract ion  can  ve  really  separate  the  on-going  spontaneous 
life  of  the  comunity  from  the  edui^ational  aspect.    In  reality,  they  are 
intertwined.    Thia  non- formality  is  detennltied  by  the  following: 

•  the  absence  of  a  special  status  for  the  educator; 

a    the  presence  of  specialists  only  In  certain  circumstances; 

•  the  refusal  to  separate  theoretical  from  practical  questions. 

Consequently,  we  are  far  froQ  postulating  a  formal  educational  system. 
On  the  contrary,  education  must  adjust  and  adapt  itself  to  the  commuiUty *8 
ca-goin^  experience  aiul  cultural  life. 

The  Educational  Role  of  Ayni  Ruyay  as  Facilitator  and  Catalyst 

Up  to  thia  point  eophasis  has  been  placed  on  8i}ontancous  educational 
processes  of  the  comunities.    What  is  the  part  played  by  Ayni  Ruway  in  the 
educational  process? 

Tbc  educational  role  of  Ayni  Ruway  has  been  to  integrate,  develop,  and 
protDOte  the  various  aspects  of  coaxnunity  life:    production,  social  exchange/ 
conviviality,  and  ritual  and  artistic  coiassunication.    Our  educational 
activity  contributed  to: 

•  organizing  healthy  environments, 
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•    developing  production  and  its  technique*; 

,    restoring  the  native  way,  of  distribution  and  redistribution  of 

production  by  eliminating  or ^circuinventlng  t)^  inter»ediartc9 

(Bierchants)  and  the  fonution  of  privileged  strata; 
.    optlnlzlng  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  health  care; 
.    coiDaunicatlng  with  other  communicias.  regions  and  cultures; 
.   defending  native  culture  from  the  aggressiveness  of  urban  culture 

.nd  at  the  sanie  tioe  preparing  it  to  cope  with  urban  culture 

without  losingits  own  cultural  identity; 
.    pro«.tlng  indigenous  structures  and  Institutions:  Indigenous 

authorltie..  native  educators,  native  schools.  ad<ainistratlon 

and  technology  of  production,  etc. 
.    promoting  the  use  and  develop.»ent  of  the  native  language  and' 

alphabet; 

.    encouraging  artistic  expression  and  social  coD>r.unication; 
,    promoting  the  learning  of  other  tongues  and  harmonizing  then 

with  tlie  native  tongue; 
.    teaching  the  use  of  n»dem  technology  and  the  skills  for  handling. 

restoring,  adapting,  and  using  this  technology  for  the  purpose 

of  developing  their  own  technology  and  culture  (In.  for  exnnple 

V reduction,  transport  and  social  comunication) . 

These  progra^Ja  are  in  no  way  developcd^ftutside  co^nity  life  or 
favour  persou.  external  to  the  co*unities.    They  are  drawn  out  of  discussions 
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the  cDfBnualty  atsenbly.    The  decisions  agread  on  arc  left  In  the  handa 
o(  native  educators  who  dealgn  the  progranvne  and  iaplenent  It.  ^ 

Often  the  native  educators  are  forced  by  neceaalty  to  learn  new  skllla 
or  knowledge  in  the  course  of  Inplenvsnclng  a  progranuae.    It  Is  the  same  with 
the  provision  of  tools,  organization  of  learning  envlronaenta,  or  the  lncer~ 
ventlon  of  an  urban  specialist. 
« 

Evaluation 

The  evaluations  of  Ayni  Kuway  are  continuing  self-evaluationa  which 
help  in  adjuating  ita  principles  and  methods , 

The  evaluations  gatlier  social,  cultural,  and  economic  Information  In 
a  sysiesiatic  way.    But  we  do  not  believe  in  nechanical  objectivity;  wc  do 
not  establish  a  special  phase  for  evaluation,  gathering  of  data,  investiga- 
tion.   Aa  experience  and  educational  activity  accunulntes,  so  does  data,  out 
of  which  interpretations  are  advanced  and  conclusions  ire  drawn  for  new 
experienced  and  actions. 

The  principles  wtilch  guide  our  evaliiationa  arc  as  follows: 

•  Tlie  success  or  failure  of  educational  activity  isufSC  be  lieen  as 
part  of  the  whole  web  of  achievements  and  reached  objectives  of 

a  comnunity.  , 

•  Evaluation  of  rhe  results  of  educational  action  la  only  posnlb^e 
through  coQsnunlcation  jnd  perceptions  achieved  in  the  course  of 
such  actions. 
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The  amtakefl,  fallurei,  or  delays  of  action  perceived  In  the  evaluations 
are  thoae  of  thc^Ayni  Ruwiy  team.    Often  connunltlct  h'ave  heeiv.  frustrated 
"by  the  contributions  of  profcBsionaU  ind  technlclaoa  to  the  developiaent  of 
a  native  technology!  this  has  nade  It  necessary  to  elaborate  a  strategy  for 
Che  *'selzlng"  of  modern  technology  by.j)^tlve  educitora.  so  aa  to  use  It  In 
^the  development  of  their  own  technology.  ^, 

ThtS  progrannes  In  health,  international  aarkettng,  and  pottery  develop- 
aent  \xM  not  progressed  because,  in  the  first  phase  of  Ayul  Ruvay,  ve  had 
relted  exclusively  on  the  professionals  and  technicians:    doctors,  pottery- 
ouikers,  bconomiats,  etc.    In  eaeh  case,  rather  than  obtaini^ig  contributions, 
we  had  problems  and  delays.    Now  we  have  ctwnged  out  strategy  to  that  of 
harnessing  the  useful  aspects  of  modem  technology  to  contribute  to  the 
enhanceaent  of  the  native  one. 

For  the  Ayni  Ruway  tean,  rather  than  problems  and  failures  to  overeo0»e, 
it  is  a  quesrlon  of  confronting  difficult  and  important  situations;  so 
difficult  that  all  the  ^ccessful  actions  or  all  achlevemen::8  cnn  be  snld  to 
have  llniitatlons,  to  have  something  of  a  failure.    But  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  whole,  each  success  or  achtevenvent,  however  limited,  contrlbutea  to  the 
further  growth  of  the  process. 

*  A  cnse  in  point  Is  the  auccossful  organization  of  production  and  market- 
ing of  woven  crnfts  in  the  valley  of  Cochabaaba.    The  fact  that  we  have  not 
yet  opened  extendi  markets  for  these  cra??37^hich  woaid  increase  production 
^nd  income  for  a  large  nuri^er  of  fvmilics,  constitutes  a  "weakness"*.  Another 
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.,    weaKn  -a  been  o.r  failure  -o  far  to  de.lsn  a  «.us  for  'Vality  control" 

(vhlch  would  .180  hav«  raued  sales) .    But  fro»  the  point  <^£  view  of  the 
total  80.1.  and  the  principles  of  Aynl  R.way.  these  two  "falluros"  U.ve 
their  po5ltive-aap&.«r-W.^in8  foreign  ^.rkets  would  have  prcdoced  an  " 
inbalanccd  production  of  wool\.  craft,,  the  Utter  being  tangential  to 
social  developoent  and  expression  (art.  cultural.pctterns) .  ,  . 

It  is  possible  that  the  alow  but  fin.  expan.ion  in  the  organization  of 
woolen  garocnt  production  has  contributed  to  It.  solldness.  In  contrast  with 
sluilar  organisations  which  experience  severe  problems  .nd  conflicts  due  to 
the  critical  situation  of  the  national  economy.    In  this  very  same  atmosphere, 
the  Aynl  Ruway  progra^e  for  woolen  crafts  i.  prosperous,  due  to  its  respect 
for  the  weaver's  rhythm  of  life  which  i.  conditioned  by  the  agricultural 
calendar.    T».e  development  of  eraft  production  has  not  been  the  total  pro- 
gra<=««  but  has  gone  hand  In  hand  with  the  learning  of  organisational  and 
coo^unic.tlon  skills  and  the  development  of  other  productive  activities. 

,.  The  fort^tion  of  a  department  for  design  and  "quality  control''  might 
serve  to  destroy  indigenous  cultural  expression,  unless  carefully  handled. 
T1,^e  two  ohjectives-foreign  markets  and  a  design  dcpartn>ent-wlll  be 
pursued  In  'the  present  phase  upon  solid  foundations. 

K  different  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  difficulty  In  cresting 
.  ay^tcH  for  the  -arkerlng  of  agricultural  surplus.    Although  our  attempts 
,,ve  been  unsuccessful,  we  have  been  able  to  see  the  elements  blocking  the 
way  and  which  must  be  Imndled  effectively:    transport,  prices.  .tor.eC  «nd 
others. 
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CONCLUSION 

f  ■  ' 

The  economic  benefits,  seeming  to  Aynl  Ruwoy,  are  InoeparaUIy  linked 
to  socio-cultural  benefits.    The  system  is  organized  so  as  to  be  able  to 
channel  suixittun  econoioic  benefits  to  the  peasant  co&nunities  through  the 
following:  >^ 

•  the  exchange  of  products  between  countryside  and  city,  or  among ^ 
peasant  coaotunities,  reinstating  and  supporting  native  circulation 
of  products,  thus  «-etalaing  the  comaunities  and  the  benefits 
normally  takea  by  the  sterchants; 

•  le^valulng  the  peasant  surpluses  by  adapting  them  to  the  market, 
diminishing  the  cost  of  production,  and  opening  new  market^); 
laislng  production  by  a  better  selection  of  seeds,  irrigation 
work^,  roads,  etc.    (taade  possible  by  the  organized  intervention 
of  the  communities  with  thciv  ovm  resources  and  techniques). 

The  educational  value  of  Ayni  Ruway  is  in  the  individual-group  dynamic. 
It^ia  meant  to  make  the  Individual  play*  dif f eref^t  roles  for  the  benefit  of 
the  social  grpup,  and  the  group  to  protect  and  promote  the  individual  and 
his  family.    In  sum,  < it  Is  an  affirmation  of  cultural  identity. 

We  have  already  noted  that  tliose  who  benefit  are  the  most  oppressed 
communities  and  social  groups,  those  whose  situation  did  not  improve  even 
in  the  agrarian  refor«a.    One  of  , the  frequent  prpblcpis  in  zones  with  great 
income  differences  is  thd  control  and  nanipulation  of  progrannei  by  the  most 
privileged.    In  order  to  neutralize  these  tendencies,  experience  has  shown  us 
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that  It  1«  sufficient  to  strengthen  the  native  institutions  and  patterns  of 


The  DAtive  inatltutl^ns  and  structures — both  economic  and  social— have 
proved  to  be  decisive  factora  for  education  and  developoent.  Production 
ensurea  aelf-reltonce  and  eoclol  protection;  gift-exchange  or  the  non- 
Bonctarlzcd  exchange  of  products  between  coonunities  and  zones. 

The  Ayni  as  an  institution  of  reciprocity  means  protection,  labour, 
cooperation.    As  an  educational  institution  it  precludes  2  "banking"  rela- 
tionship; It  is,  rather,  an  educational  action  involving  outual  education. 

Finally,  drama  and  dance  must  be  regarded' as  a  powerful  form  of  conmun- 
Icatlon  ulthln  a  community  and' between  communitie^.    Tliese  are  the  native 
forxM  and  institutiot^whlch  provide  a  strong  base  for  nonfoncal  education. 
The  experience  vith  these  institutions  eenerate  princip^^A*,  oechods,  and  a 


ever,  is  that  it  Is  not  a  mechanical  ttsanipulation  of  all  these  rich  native 
elements  but  rather  an  approach  from  within.    Tlicreforc  the  nethodologic^il 
Attitude  of  the  Aynl  Ruway  teao  is  decisive.    It  consists  of  permanently 
attempting  to  improve  its  i-apaclty  for  commtinicntlng  with  the  native  world; 
its  capacity  for  searching  for  and  dealing  with  the  world-views  and  categories 
belonging  to  native  thought;  and  its  capacity  ior  re-cncounterlng  one»s  own 
cultural  origins. 


culture. 


philosophy  of  education  and  development.    What  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  how- 
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CULTIVATING  'INDIGENOUS'  IRRIGATION  INSTITUTIONS  IN  RURAL  JAVA; 
A  STODY  OF  THE  DllARMA  TIRTA  WATER  USERS  ASSOCIATION  HOUKK 
IN  CENTRAL  JAVA,  INDONESIA 

by 

John  Duewel 

INlHODUCTLONy  RACKCROUND  AND  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 
IiUroductlon 

Hie  ItJland  oi  Java  hait  luwi  a  long  and  varleg*ted  history  or  peasant 
irrigated  dgriculture.     Its  irrigation  systems  vary  in  technologies,  size, 
ages,  agricultural  cropping  patterns,  institutions,  extent  of  local  autonomy 
and  relative  water  availability.    A  key  irrigation  policy  question,  which 
this  paper  indirectly  atLcmpts  to  address,  concerns  the  capacity  of  jh^asant 
cocanunlties  to  develop,  oanage,  and  naintain  irrigation  at  the  coranudUy 
1  ^ 

level . 

This  paper  cons^iders  current  irrigation  development  strategies  in  Java, 
highlights  the  rich  institutional/cultural  heritage  ofjivft^t  Irrigation 
and  proposes  a  conceptual  framework  for  considering  rural  Institutional 
ehauge;  examines  the  evolution  and  essential  features  of  Central  Java's 
Dhannct  Tirta  water  ubcr  ai>3ociation  ii»d  1;  takes  a  selective  look  at  two 
prize-winning  Dliarma  Tiru  studies  in  the  field;  ^ind  lays  out  'lessons  for 
f:rnnsfer' .  — —  


1.     Tills  paper  draws  from  research  in  process  In  the  Solo  regency  of 
Java,  being  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  a  two-year  Cornell 
University  study  entitled  "Deterritnnnts  of  Irrigation  Performance", 
Section  I  also  draws  from  two  other  papers  prepared  by  the  jjuthor. 
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Review  ^o^^unity_lAiyci  Irriaatlon  Development  Stratefiles  In  Java 

There  have  been  two  oalor  potterna  of  irrigation  development  la  lava. 
During  the  ?re-oolonial  and  t>arly  colonial  eras,  the  development  of  Irrigatiou 
ay?*temti  was  a  eoaounity  initiative;  such  systems  continue  to  thrive  In  Java's 
nountainous  interior.^    In  the  late  colonial  and  contemporary  era.  t^^e  state 
took  primary  responsibility  for  constructing  the  major  Infrastructure  Cor 
irrigation  systems  -  dou-n  to  the  secondary  canal  level.    These  latter 
technologically  sophisticated  systems  often  span  numerous  villagei,  and 
adninistrative  districts,  and  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  Java's  coastal 
lowlands. 

Irrespective  of  the  pattern  of  development,  whether  by  local  and/or  state 
initiative.  Individual  comaiunltles  (and  cultivators)  have  remained  responalhlc 
tor  constructing  aiui  operating  tertiary  portions  of  systems.    During  the 
recent  rehabilitation  of  Java's  large  lowland  systems,  this  two^fold  dolcfea- 
tlon  of  responsibility  was  followed.^    It  was  aesuaed  tUat  the  Javanese 


2.  In  and  near  to  the  inner  core  regions  of  the  Javanese  early  inland 
klngdons.  the  state  took  responfilbility  for  constructing  and 
coordinating  major  Irrigation  facilities. 

3,  In  selected  areas  the  government  establifhed  pilot  teitiaiy  uniln  to 
serve  as  demonstration  sites,     !n  these  pilot  locations  contractor:? 
huilt  tertiary  and  quar ternary  canals.    The  irrigation  bnreaucracy 
made  special  efforts  to  cliannel  water  to  these  favoured  locations. 
Frequently,  however,  af^r  operational  Bubaldieo  were  withdrawn, 
field  level  struc tines  deteriorated  due  to  lack  of  Dai&tenancc ,  if 
not  deliberate*  destruction.    Moreover,  the  hoped  foi  *spread  effects' 
largely  aid  not  ooatcrializer     Since  cultivators  viewed  these 
Jocations  as  being  spcLially  favoured,  their  Meroonstrai  i 1 1>  value 
was  limited. 


ll 
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peatfuntry'a  legendary  capacity  to  cooperate  for  group  tasks  (known  as  fiotoog 
royong)  would  ensure  physical  upgrading  of  cowwiaity-level  technologic^. 
Substantial  advances  In  Agricultural  production  did  take  place.  Government 
Irrigation  plannera,  however,  have  become  itapatlent  with  the  *8low  pace'  of 
iMprovenents  in  field  technologies  and  irrigation  aanagcQcnt. 

Sooe  observers  argue  that  RotonR  royong  and  comounlty  leadership  have 
declined.    Otherc  note  that  Javanese  peasants  are  too  strapped  financially 
to  provide  the  cash  inputs  needed  for  construction  efforts.     Soc io- economic 
and  struct.iraU  changes  in  the  rural  sictor,  including  high  levels  of  population 
denaity  anJ  land  shortage  have  accoopanied  differentiation  of  the  rural 
populace,  hindering  an  eftectlve  conmunlty  response.    Some  critics  point  to 
the  state  sector  itself,  noting  the  rehabilitation  efforts  and  Irrigation 
management  by  the  government  are  Improperly  carried  out.    In  some  districts 
a  newly  emerging  rural  elite  -  consisting  of  bureaucrats,  holders  of  capital 
and  village  off iciftla  -  inveut  in  favoured  portions  of  land  only,  neglecting 
if  not  blocking  improveioents  in  other  locations. 

The  reasons  for  tht;  'inadequate'  local  response  to  tertiary  developacnL 
clearly  vary  among  locale.s.    Significantly,  the  governraent  hj?a  abandoned  its 
former  'hand«-off*  approach  In  favour  of  a  more  Intervcntlonlat  comaunlty 
ievel  strategy.     In  theory  the  new  strategy  focnsses  on  two  Interrelated  and 
concurrent  fronts  -  technological  and  organizational.    Water  users  associations 
(or  Perkumpulan  Petani  Pemakai  Air  -  P3A)  are  viewed  as  tlie  organizational 
answer  to  local  problems.    In  practice,  under  the  Irrigation  Department's 
cra^h  tertiary  canal  construction  programme^  it  is  an  'infrastructure  first, 
organize  later*,  strategy.    Ttie  crash  approach,  a  product  of  engineers  and 
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econonlc  planner.,  emphasize,  consolidating  econooic  gains  a.  rapidly 
possible  by  relying  on  standardized  sdainlstratlve  procedures  and  technologies. 
The  governoent  pays  for  the  progra*.  contr.ctors  execute  it  and  the  P3A  are 
expected  to  take  over  subsequent  locsl  nuinagement. 

•n,i»  paper  considers  a  variant  of  the  'technology-organization' 
strategy  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (DIPERTA)  in  Central  Java. 
v*,!ch  substantially  predate  the  Irrigation  Department's  crash  approach.  In 
pro-oting  the  developaent  of  Dhan-  Tlrta  water  users  associations.  DIPERTA  has 
consciously  encouraged  slower.  »oie  diverse  and  participatory  patterns  of  organiz- 
ational developoent  Jhich  have  drt™  on  connunity  institutional,  cultural  and 
technological  resources  and  knowledge.    The  Solo  regency  Dharaa  Tirta  have 
consistently  out-performed  Irrigation  Department  promoted  locations  in  bi- 
annual, provincial  wide  coofetitiops. 

Conceptual  Framework:  Cultivating  Institutions 

In  a  peasant  society  it  loay  not  be  very  useful  Lalytlcally.  or  even 
possible  to  distinguish  Institutions  and  :oncepts  that  are  'Indigenous'  In  a 
pure  fort,  from  those  , that  may  have  evolved  in  association  with  outside  Influence. 
The  process  of  instnutlonal  adaptation  and  evol.ition.  to  the  extent  that  It 
substantially  arises  from  and  incorporates  peasant  experiences,  pr.ictices  and 
perspectives,  nay  be  said  to  have  an  indigenous  conti^t.    Accordingly,  the 
ten*  •indigenous'  will  be  applied  to  cultural  forms  and  i;.atitutional  practices 
that  date  from  earU{/r  periods  as  well  as  to  local  adaptations  of  externally 
Introduced  ideas  (such-^as  water  users  ais«ociati/ns)  that  incorporatfo  as  well 
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,  4 

as  draw  from  local  knowledge  and  practice. 

I„  Che  context  of  thi.  p.P«r  'cultivation'  la  »e«at  to  augge.t  fXoweria,. 
coupled  with  reapect  for  the  integrity  and  autonomy  o£  the  orlel-1  form, 
indlgcnoua  social  structure,  and  customs  deserve  support  and  attention  in  their 
own  right,  irrespective  of  any  "developmenf  ends  to  which  they  may  be  encouraged 
to  flow.    This  is  not  to  argue  for  a  hands-off  poUcy  to  indigenous  institution.. 
In  rural  Java  they  are  being  buffeted  by  a  variety  of  forces.    External  assiat- 
„„ce  and  intervention  may  be  helpful,  provided  that  the  net  result  is  an  enhanced 
rather  than  reduced  coo»,nity  capacity  to  act  in  its  own  interest.    The  concept 
of  -cultivation-  may  be  an  appropriate  framework  for  exploring  the  relationship 
between  the  external  actor  as  cultivator  and  the  community  institution  as  plant, 
in  the  process  ot  flowering  and  growth. 

we  can  liken  the  role  of  the  outside  act<Jr  In  •cultivating'  community 
institutions  to  the  role  of  a  Javanese  peasant  cultivating  rice.    At  appropriate 
times  water  and  fertilizer  are  provided  to  nurture  the  development  of  the  plant" 
(i„  this  case  a  w..ter  users  association).    Experimentation  takes  place,  within 
broad  guidelines,  to  adapt  cultivatlo,.  practices  to  differences  in  soil,  topograph, 
„ater  avallahillty.  financial  resources,  etc.    Pest  and  Plant  disease  control 


:^.^'rsr,ta:[iarimiit;c- s:^^}^':  , 
M^rajtS  Lrc-prafion  re^iS-prricr 

la  a  comoon  trait  of  nost  aucceasful  Dharma  Tlrtn. 

late  1980.    He  currently  is  developing  these  """s  in  a  paper  dealing 
his  expcrience«  with  legal  rights  programs  in  Indoneuia. 
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^.„oreo  »«y  be  Incroduced.  where  needed,  to  provide  protection.  Ulti-tely. 
bovever.  the  process  and  ti.i„g  ot  growth  i.  contained  In  the  seeds  (re«d: 
indigenous  experience.,  practice,,  concept.).    In  coltiv.tion.  the  role  of  the 
peasant  i»  to  assist  the  process  of  growth  and  flowering,  not  dominate  it.  ■ 

The  state's  »aJor  Initial  function  in  .cultivating'  co»>unity  Institutions 
(io  thi,  case  water  user.  ..soci.tiou)  would  be  to  provide  a  supportive,  ^^roc^ 
frasevorK  (through  legislation,  methods  of^aasistance.  policies)  that  pronK,tes 
relatively  autono«,u..  participatory  patterns  of  , growth.    The  fra.e„orK  should 
give  breathing  space,  rather  than  restrict  ,nd  overprescribe.    U  should  attempt 
CO  create  supportive  conditions  and  to  provide  alternative  option,  and  guide- 
lines. BO  as  to  encourage  diversity  and  adoptability.  ^ 

A  protective  strategy  ha.  roots  in  functions  perfor^d  by  peasant  co»unity 
msa^ucloosv    .oel  Hi«dal  has  argued  that  pea..nt  Institutions  evolved  -social 
survival-  or  'buffer'  type  functions  to  reduce  pressures  and  uncertainties 
which  eight  threaten  con»unity  ' identity  and  existence.^    Threats  to  co^unity 
welfare  «isUt  arise  fro.  natural  factors,  such  as  vagaries  in  weather  patterns 
■  a..,  floods,    or  they  ^ight  arisa  fro»  «an-u,ade  causes-including  ^verdependenco. 





things  these  institutions  (1)  P^"""^/  '°  „„j    3)  also  attempted  to 

(2)  .  ceiling  "        "»^!"  "irer^f  coi     c  "o  a.  to  reduce  the 
alniaize  the  outbreak  of  overt  ^"""^^i^J^^'t  tn  village  affairs, 
cliances  of  outside  interference  and  involvenent  in  g 
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upon  and  intcg£«itlun  into  external  ourkot  ccononles  and  polLtl to-aJmlnlsCratlvc 
networks.^  By  esCub LLdhlng  local  liriurltiu^  and  controls  over  Lchavlour,  the 
institutional  framework  uf  th&  i^easant  coimunily  often  hdo  o|>eiated  to  reduce 
levels  of  extenuil  dependency  and  to  preserve  internal  autonomy  and  capacity 
f3r  action.    In  slnlldc  fashion,  Central  Java's  Dbainma  Tirjta  combine  technology 
and  organization  to  structure  action  In  Irrigation* 

A  second  juajor  role  for  the  governmcrt  (or  external  actor)  in  'cultivating' 
w.kter  users  asaoc lat I0116  concerns  the  generation  and  sharing  if  knowledge  — 
specifically,  the  t>rovl»lon  of  alternative  technological  and  organizational 
options  for  coinaunity-lfive I  irrigation  devclopnent .     Frequently,  however, 
government's  ore  hampered  by  the  fact  tha«.  knowledge  ge'noratlon  In  the  organiza- 
tional sphere  takes  place  most  effectively  in  'live'  peas.int  cummvmlties  rather 
than  in  technology -f  1 1  led  laboratories.     Tlie  latter  lend  therastlves  more  eabily 
to  the  kinds  of  experimental,  controlled  conditions  preferred  by  scientists. 


7.  Joel  S.  Mlgdal,  197A,  Chapter  I.    While  products  were  .sold  In  external 
markets,  attempts  were  made  to  Isolate  the  factors  of  production  from 
control  by  market  economy  mechanisros. 

8.  Water  users  asaociatlons  represent  living  peasant  'laboratories'  thyt  do 
nut  lend  thCQScLves  easily  to  experimental  manipulation.    Assoc iation& 
have  to  articulate  between  pef^sant  cultivators  (wl>o  have  differing  soil, 
cropping,  and  socio-economic  needs)  on  the  one  hand,  and  group  interests 
on  the  other.    Given  such  diversity,  the  tasks  of  irrigation  management 
are  often  very  complex.    Government  bureaucrats  and  engineers  simply  do 
not  have  the  time,  capacity  or  knowledge  to  adequately  design  and  m^inage 
community  level  Irrigation  In  n  way  that  promotes  efficiency  and  equity— 
unless  substantial  inputs  come  from  cultivators  and  communities  themselves. 
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•n,eri  arc.  however.  Interesting  paraUelB  that  can  be  drown  between  the 
•cultivation'  strategy  being  advanced  here  and  the  experimental  research 
technl<l\.«s  of  plant  breeders  and  .pe«3ants-both  of  who»  c.Ulvate  plant  varieties, 
cxperlaentlng  with  differing  methods  under  differing  conditions. 

in  the  field  of  foroatry  management  there  Is  growing  recognition  of  the 
value  of  promoting  species  diversity  as  a  cultivation  technique.    A  similar 
«trategy  of  oncouraglug  Institutional  diversity  among  water  users  associations 
could  have  Important  Institutional  experimentation  and  knowledge  generation 
fuactlons.    To  the  extent  that  nharma  Tlrta  (or  the  more  tradUlonal  village 
Irrlgator/ulu-ulu  .ystems)  evolve  under  differing  conditions,  they  might  be 
viewed  as  constituting  an  nrf,nnlzatlonal  «ene  pool.    Encouraging  local  diversity 
also  increases  the  chances  that  peasant  customs  and  traditions,  which  represent 
a  vast  treasure  of  accumulated  experience,  can  be  Incor^rate'd  Int.,  the  newer 
•assoclntional-  modes  of  organlzatlon-thereby  perpetuating  and  expanding  local 
knowledge  and  insight.    An  Institutional  cultivation  strategy,  thus,  also 
functions  to  diversify,  develop  and  expand  organizational  options. 

IllLJril!!!'.!!^-"--'  Traditional  Agricultural  Cultlvrit  Ipi.  and 

Irrljsatlon  HanaP.emcnt  Practices 

•    The  following  brief  review  Is  Intended  to  Illustrate  the  rUl.  .ultural 
Institutional  Heritage  of  many  Javanese  communities  In  ngrlcuUnre  and 
Irrigation.    Tl.la  herlt.-.ge  constitutes  the  original  "gene  pool'  from  which  the 
Bhiirma  Tlrta  model  has  evolved. 

Krom  numerous  sources  It  Is  clear  that  Javanese  cnltivatoru  had  evolved  ' 
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•ophlsclcaced  agricultural  production  practice,  and  Indigenous  irrigation  tech-  * 
nologlca  prior  to  the  colonial  era.    In  the  'natural'  rice  zones  of  Java's 
Bouncalnous  Interior,  cultivators  developed  hlll-terraclng  technologies  which 
were  ecologically  adapted  to  local  conditions,  and  derived  from  experimentation 
and  knowledge  accumulated  over  centuries.    In  significant  measure  this  knowhow 
In  agriculture  and  Irrigation  was  locally  based  and  perpetuated.    Each  village 
had  a  local  'exptTt'  who  functioned  in  the  dual  role  (from  our  vantage  Ooint) 

9 

of  agricultural  advisor  and  priest. 


A  second  feature  of  agricultural  production  during  this  period  was  the 
popularity  of  an  elaborate  culture  associated  with  rice  production.  Agricultural 
and  rellgious/oystical  knowledge  were  perceived  as  inter-connected.    The  'rice- 
culture*  Incorporated  Indigenous  Javanese  beliefs  and  aninlstic  practices  as 
well  as  lugend5  ai.J  characLcis  froa  the  Hindu  'hlijh*  culture.  Agrlcultiiral 
ond  irrigation  rituals,  centering  around  (1)  the  belief  in  Dewl  Sri»  the  rice 
goddess,  who  perpetually  is  leincarnatcd  in  rlco  plnnto  and  (2)  local  place 

spirits,  continue  to  be  practiced  widely  to  this  day-chiefly  In  the  form  of 

10 

selamatan  cer«:aonlcs  which  ii.volve  the  coctnunal  partaking  of  food. 


9.    Thomas  Stanford  Raffles.  lUstorv  of  Java,  Vol.  I  (Undon.  1817). 

10.    For  a  description  of  the  role  of  selaeatan  in  Java,  see  Clifford  Ceertz. 
Th^  Religion  of  Java  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1960), 
Chapter  I  and  Chapter  HI  to  VII. 
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A  thtnJ,  interrelated 'feature  concerns  -oclo-culturai  values  which  emphasized 
the  close  linkage  between  «»tur«X/phyalc«l,  aoclal  *iud  coamologlcal  proce8.e«. 
Dioturbances  to  one  sphere,  such  an  conflict  over  watec»  eouia  lead  to  disturb- 
ances m  another,  such  as  the  destruction  of  a  village  dmo  b,      sudden  flash 
flood.    Javanese  cultural  values,  thereEortS  placed  a  prealum  on  toaintdlning 
harmony  in'so'cial  relations  In  order  to  perpetuate  cquilibriuao  with  the  Imnieaiato 
environment  and  the  cosbos.  , 

Javane.e  peasant  Institutions,  which  rcgxlated  behaviour  In  tnterreUted 
econoBlc.  «ocl«l  .nd  cultural  sphve".  Incorporated  these  values  empliaslzing 
Qutual  Uiter-dependency.  balance  and  cooperation  In  social  relations.  Such 
values  we're  veil  adapted  to  the  otganizaClon«l  peioisatlves  associated  with  rlcK 
productltmand  Irrigation  nunageBient.  which  historically  have  Involved  co- 
operative puterns  of  labor  exU.ange  and  .wblllzatlon.    the  tcr«  fiotJLnXlHXona 
15  Che  Hlngle  phrase  .^ost  often  used  to  characterl^e  tho«e  Institutional  dynn>alcc 
of  vlUase  conununltles  which  eophaslzrtJ  coomunal  solidarity.    In  n  narrow  sense 
KSl"nE..r."i»-!B        ^-ii^hiii^'i)  '"f""  Provision  of  l.ihcr  to  assist  nelghhort 

In  the  perCor-oance  of  tasks  requiring  extr..  labor.     In  a  bronder  Soa.e.  goumfi 
roxons  t..r  kerja  baktj)  applies  to  tasks  In  the  Im.,llc  don,aln  where  labor  Is 
n^bUUed  collectively  without  coopensallon-.-such  as  ccnstructlnf..  oalntalnlng 
and" repairing  Irrigation  facllltiea. 

Given  the  close  Inter-connectlons  between  Boclal  structure,  economy  nnd 
culture  m  the  pensant  connunlty  context.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  a  combination 
of  irrlgntlon  specific  as  well  as  »orc  general  (or  diffuse)  Institutions  m,d^ 
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roles  were'aaaocloteii  vlth  the  performance  of  Irrigation  tasks.    Most  villages 
appear  to  have  had  a  village  Irrigator  (ulu-ulu)  whose  prlnary  duty  was  to 
supervise  water  distribution.    The  ulu-ulu  also  undertook  minor  maintenance  and 
repair  of  canals,  and  assisted  In  aupervisiiig  labor  gangs  mobilised  for  major 
construction  and  maintcpajice  r.asks  by  the  kebayau  (meaaeni^er) .    Village  religious 
officials  helped  to  decide  on  the  timing  of  agricultural  activities  and  officiated 

dam  ctj»!^les  and  other  agricultural  celebrations.    Finally,  a  formal  ori 
Inforoal  council  of  elders  held  ultimate  authority  over  Irrigation  affairs. 

T»b  miARMA  TIRT^  WATER  USERS  ASSOCIATION  MODEL:  ITS  EVOIUJION  AND  BASJC^EATURES 

The  P.A.S.  Model  as  Forerunner  to_j:he  Dharm:>  Tlrta  Model 

Central  Java's  water'  users  association  model,  or  Dharma^lirta,  did  not  start 
trom  scratch  at  Che  time  that  it  was  legally  incorporated  In  1971,  but  rather 
underwent  a  period  of  evolution  over  time.    This  evolutionary  process  Is  Interest- 
ing  for  several  reasons.    First,  It  Illustrates  the  experimental  approach  taken 
by  government  asencles  involved  In  Introducing  technological  and  organizational 
changes  to  village  level  irrigation— In  particular  Che  etfort  to  learn  from  the 
field  by  incorporating  a  wide  spectrum  of  local  ideas  and  practices.  Seqond 
it  show:*  how  the  dual  emphasis  on  organisation  and  technology,  Including  the 
impact  of  the  one  on  the  other,  became  a  central  component  of  community  level 
Irrigation  improvements. 


11.    The*  following  coments  on  P.A.S.  are  drawn  primarily  from  an  anonymous 
article  written  in  the  early  1950'c,  and  subsequently  printed  by  the 


field  interviews. 


Department  of  Agriculture  in  Sragen  in  a  collection  of  articles  entitled 
Pengalran  Ped^^nnn  Dharoa  Tlrti,  1974-75.    Tlie  article  Is  Ruppliwentcd  by 


12 
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The  bhoma  TlrA's  prcdecesaor,  or  P.A.S.  (Peraturan  Air  Sukowatt)  had  its 

Inception  In  the  early  1950 's  and  reached  tts  highest  degree  of  developaenC  tn 

the  relatively  water-short  district  of  Sragcn.    P.A>S.  cnae  about, as  a  dlreet 

response  to  a  perceived  need-open  conflict  over  watj^  during  the  dry,  season 

bccween  villages.    Kroo  thu  .start,  district  authorities  took  d  pragmatic  'feet 

on  the  ground'  approach.    Mauy  of  the  district  leaders,  including  the  hoad  of  the 

AerUiiltural  Kxtenslou  Service,  were. young,  wi-ll  educated  naJ  deaiLaietl  men. 

having  »pe«t  several  years  dodging  the  Dutch  la  Sragen's  villagea  during 

liidoneaia's  fight  for  Independence.    They  had  a  nsore  direct  personal  understanding 

of  rural  probleoi  aud  capacities  than  do  i6any  bureaucrats  today.     In  addition, 

the  fledgling  administrations  had  greater  room  fof  Initiating  their  own  programs 

y 

than  does  the  more  highly  structured  bur%ucracy  of  today. 

Severnl  of  the  atjor  figures  Involved  In  formulating  the  P.A.S.  model  mndc 
-m^i  to  B*ili  to  obyerve  the  living  sabak  model  first  hand.    From  these  vUito, 
they  belected  Ideas  to  introduce  In  two  villages,  on  a  i.llot  basis,  which  thoy 
later  ojcjnmdcd  to  50  vina8CJ>.    There  was  a  deUberate  aLterapt  to  keep  P,A.S. 
procedures  flexible  so  as  to  acconmDdate  local  condltloiuj  and  needs.  The 
regulations  set  up  in  eacli  local  *conwunlty.  were  the  product  of  a  dialogue  between 
local  technocrats^  goveiiu^jent  aud  the  cooaaunlty's  entlru  aiiseobly  of  cultivators. 

The  changes  Introdueed  through  P.A.S.  varied  among  conttunltfes.  Several 
basic  featuVea»  however,  stand  out.    First,  moat  villages  upgraded  the  technical 
quality  of  their  Irrigation  facllltleo  by  straightening  canals  and  adding  field 
level  channels.    Second,  all  comunlties  created  new  Irrigation  roles  by  adding 
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personnel  to  assiit  che  village  Irrigators  (ulu-nilu)  in  diicr^buting  water. 
The  nwibe^  of  additional  staff  added,  the  ext«nt*\j>  which  they  occupied  penwnent 
or  temporary  positions  and  the  puinner  in  which  they  were  paid  varied  aaons 
coMMinities  according  to  local  need  and  preference.    Most  of  these  assistants 
were  assigned  to  specific  physical  units  rfithin  the  irrigation  syatcas.  Third, 
drawing  froa  local  custom,  all  coaaunities  fomally  stipulated  irrigation  in- 
fractions (such  as  theft  of  water,  damage  to  irrigation  structures  and  absence 
froa  obligatory  keria  bakti  work  asaigAments)  and  appropriate  punishmecto. 
Finally,  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  times,  deoocratic,  participatory  features 
which  vested  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  the  rakyat  (or  ©ore  narrowly,  water 
users)  were  viewed  as  thi»  underlying  principle  of  P;A.S. 

In  sua,  the  ^cultivation*  approach  taken  by  involved  outside  agencfes 
during  this  early  Dhanna  Tlrta  •germination*  stage  encouraged  local  institutional 
experimentation,  drawing  from  coniaunity  resources,  practices  and  wiadom. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Dhanaa  Tlrta  Model. 

In  the  later  1960*3  the  governor  of  Central  JAva  cnme  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  aorc  activist  approach  to  promoting  farm  level  improvements  in  water  manage- 
ment was  needed.    The  governor  requested  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  (DIPERTA),  and  in  particular  Its  'Village  Irrigation  Division',  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  to'liooe  up  with  a  plan  of  action— citing  one  stipulation. 
This  stipulation  requested  that  the  transfer  of  water  from  the  public  8ect;or 
level  (primary  and  secondary  canals)  to  the  village  Irrigation  network  (ficofialran 
pcde8<ian)  be  done  via  the  desa  village  complex  as  a  territorial  unit. 
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In  1967  Central  Java's  DIPBRTA  started  the  fir.t  of  now  regularly  scheduled 
bl-.nnu«l  £an.-level  w.ter  -anagenent  co.petltlon.  (currently  called  Dharoa 
Tlrt.  ccpe'titioO!.) .    Coopeltttiona  begin  at  the  district  (kabupaten)  level. 
oxp.nd  to  the  regency  level,  froa  which  the  first  two  wij.ners  precede  to  a  final 
provincial  round.    The  top  6  winners  of  the  12  finalists  from  6  regencies  are 
ranked,  uid  an  award  ceremony  is  held  at  the  winning  village.    It  is  uiually 
presided  over  by  the  provincial  governor,  and  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
12  flaallsta  and  their  respective  sub-district  and  district  governments. 

The  bi-annual  coapetitions  stimulate  Intense  organizational  and  technical 
development  efforts  In  selected  villages,  and  serve  as  a  'consclousneas  raising 
device'  and  organizational  spur  to  the  bureaucracy.    Via  documentation,  field 
checks  «.«!  interviews  each  association  is  judged  on  five  criteria:  administration 
and  organization,  water  management,  technical  development,  financial  procedures 
fln.,Uy  agrlcltural  production  practices.    Special  priority  goes  to  those 
accomplishments  which  c.mc  from  local  initiative  and  self  help  (swajlaya_raky«) 
by  the  communities  themselves.    The  top  winning  locations  .,t  the  provincial  level 
are  designated  as  pUot  demonstration  sites,  and-are  provided  an  annual  $120  to 
$170  subsidy  for  physical  development,  conditional  upon  Inputs  and  progress  by 
die  loc.ll  association  Itself. 

In  1969  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Village  Irrigation  Division  staged 
a  national  field  conference  on  '.ural  Irrigation  In  the  village  of  Celep. 
Sragen-which  had  been  the  winner  of  Central  Java's  first  competition  Just 
described.    Among  other  topics,  participants  discussed  the  Dhnrma  Tirta  model  on 
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a  prcllaltury  ba«l«— drAWlng  from  the  P.A.S.  experience  and  the  first  1967 
coi4)etitlon.    Conference  p*rticip«nt«,  accowpaoied  by  a  niniber  of  ▼lllage  hcad- 
■en,  then  proceeded  to  Bali  for  a  10-day  post  conference  tour  to  study  the 
legendary  tubaki  firtt  hand. 

A  second,  5-day  conference  was  held  at  Celcp  for  the  diatricc  of  Srageu 
in  1970  to  present  the  Dhanu  Tirta  aodel  to  gathered  village  representat*vcs» 
and  to  get  feedback.    The  conference  participants  included  about  20  viilage 
headaen  and  their  ulu-ulu  (village  irrigators)  vho  previoualy  had  experience  with 
P.A.S.    The  aealnar  broke-up  into  3  coiaaittees,  each  of  which  came  up  with 
recotnaendations  on  a  specific  component  of  the  proposed  model.    One  committee 
considered  organizational  structure— including  nembership,  leadership  positions, 
duration  of  office  and  rights  and  responsibilities.    A  second  formulated  sanctions 
and  penalties.    A  third  considered  finances,  incljding  fee  collections  and  sub- 
sequent allocations.    These  reconaendationa  were  incorporated  as  guidel  nes  for 
the  local  Dharma  Tirta— leaving  specific  features  of  local  Dharma  Tirta  statutes 
to  the  cotamunitles  themselves. 

In  sun,  the  process  of  formulating  the  Dharma  Tirta  model  took  place  over 
time,  and  involved  diacusoions  on  a  variety  of  levels.    Most  important,  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  inputs  from  village  officials  (headmen  and  ulu^)  who  had 
experience  with  the  earlier  P.A.S.  nodcl. 

The  Dharma  Tirta  Operating  Guidelines  and  General  Statutc_a 

The  Dharma  Tirta  •Operating  Guidelines*  and  accompanying  'General  Statute** 
(called  AngRaran  Dasar)  were  introduced  vin  provincial  decree  in  1971,  and  then 
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revised  In  1975.    The  purpose  of  these  general  regulations  Is  to  estabXlsh  broad 
operating  prlaclples  and  a  general  legal  framework  for  organizational  develop«icnt . 
Membership  and  leadership  criteria  are  defined  on  the  one  hand,  and  general  duties 
and  rights  of  nenbers,  officers  ond  the  government's  'sponsoring'  agencies 
(peablna)  are  laid  out  on  the  other.    The  decree  also  adopts  a  'wait  and  see' 
approach,  stipulating  that  chahgea  nay  be  made  In  the  future  to  add  or  delete 
ite«3  as  needs  arise.    The  general  statutes  wisely  steer  away  fro«  aore  detailed 
coverage  of  organizational  methods  and  operating  procedures,  permlttipg  local 
organizational  varlotlpns  In  oatters  of  detail.    The  Central  Java  approach,  thus, 
does  not  fall  Into  the  trap  of  over-prescription.    Kather,  It  approximates  the 
protective/cultivation  strategy  outlined  In  the  Introductory  suction. 


n»e  operating  principle  of  the  Dhanaa  Tlrta  Is  stated  to  he  ^Sn^SHPJ^ 
— Inplylng  mutu.U  cooperation  and  self-aid  In  the  pursuit  of  the  welfare  of 
the  cuojiaunlty  In  general,  and  the  farmer  (pctanl)  In  particular.     In  the  eyes 
of  Us  sponsors  the  Dharma  Tlrta  la  vleweO  as  a  'soclar  organizntlon,  not  an 

Vcononlc*  une.    'Business*  rented  activities  such  as  marketing  and  credit 

1 

supply  functions  wert^  deleted  iWm  the  1975  version.  Us  scope  of  activities 
encompass  all  aspects  of  the  control,  exploitation,  management,  utilization 
and  safeguarding  of  water  and  Us  sources  which  are  defined  as  falling  within 
the  category  'farm  level  irrigation  network', 

Dharma  Tlrta  members  conslat  of  all  cuUlvators  who  directly  receive  water 
within  the  territorial  area  encompassed  by  the  organization.  Rights  and  duties 
fall  equally  on  all  members,  including  the  obligation  to  aeslst  In  construction 
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«nd  Mlntenancc,  to  pay  fees,  to  obey  regulatloas,  and  the  right  to  express 
opinions  and  vote.    Ewentially  thuse  rights  «nd  duties  are  defined  in  deiDOcratic 
terns*  . 

All  ncfflbcrs  have  the  right  to  be  elected  as  officers,  provided  they  connand 
respect  and  have  leadership  q.talicies.    The  1975  revised  version  dropped  an 
earlier  literacy  criteria,  but  added  «  qualif icstion.  'DharmaTlrta  officers 
could  not  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  desa  (village  conplex)  officials.    In  theory 
this  restriction  gives  the  Plianna  Tirta  some  independence  of  the  village's 
official  authority  structure.    In  practice  the  requirement  la  not  strictly 
enforced.    Many  desa  follow  the  bureaucratic  practice  of  appointing  headmen  aa 
protectors  or  sponsors.    This  practice  is  la  accord  with  'traditional^  views  of 
the  village  headman  as  the  father  of  the  conomnity. 

The  Miama  Tirta  general  rules  make  no  attempt  to  specify  leaderahlT) 
positions.    The  general  duties  of  officers,  however,  are  outlined.    They  Include 
managing  administration,  overseeing  an  equitable  distribution  of  water  and 
^pUnnlng-all  in  line  with  the  Dhama  Tirta 'development »  orientation.  In 
line  with  custom,  where  Dharma  Tirta  interests  overlap  with  those  of  the  desa, 
the  rembug  (or  desa-wlde  assembly)  holds  ultimate  authority. 

The  Dharma  Tirta  regulations  emphasize  the  importance  of  establishing 
viable  local  financial  procedures,  and  grant  individual  associations  the  right 
to  collect  fees  from  members^    Specific  revenue  sources  are  left  to  individual 
Phar»a  Tirta  to  decide,    they  Include  menbership  fees,  special  cash  levies, 
provision  of  labor  and  materials  by  cultlvatora  (called  Rotonft  royong)  and  fines. 
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....^.n.nl  Technoi-^r'-"'  '"-^  Or,«nlz.floni1  Fe.tures  of  the  Dhann.  Tlrta. 
-  in  aadUion  to  the  legal  fr«evor.'s  protective  functlon-which  give  breathing 
,p.c«  to  local,  indigenously  adapted  pattema  of  Inatltotlonal  develop»ent-there 
are  cooaon  technological  and  org^iUatlonal  features  found  In  -o,t  DhavssJTlrta. 
(For  greater  detail,  afee  the  case  .tudlea  cited  In  the  next  aectlon). 

one  of  the  ~.Jor  objectlvea  of  2har«jrirc.  1»  to  Institutionalize  nor-s 
regarding  appropriate  Irrigation  behaviour.    «hlle  .o»e  of  the  rule«  n.ay  be  new.  ' 
the  prlnclplea  behind  the.  are  not-being  rooted  In  Indigenous  peasant  concepts 
and  cultural  values.    In.tUutlonallzlng  noroa  on  a  deaa-wlda  basla  la  complicated, 
by  the  fact  that  conte.porary  Central  Javanese  deaa  often  are  administrative 
a^lga^  of  «ore  •natural'  co»unltles  (haolets) .  where  face-to-face  Interactions 
dominate.    Over  tl«e.  however,  the  ad»lnlatraclve  authority  and  fonctlona  per- 
fona-d  by  desa  have  expanded  aa  'develop^enf  program,  have  proliferated  at  the 
co^unlty  level.    By  hitching  the  Dhar»a  flrta  to  the  deaa  ad.lni.trative  unit, 
central  -lava  has  attempted  to  strengthen  the  a.aoclatlon's  authority  and  capacity 
to  regulate  water-user  behaviour.    This  approach  1.  preferred  to  creating  compet- 
ing spheres  ot  influence.    Although  the  desa  administrative  con«unlty  .ay  not 
be  a  -natural-  social  one.  the  principle  of  matching  the  unit  of  irrigation 
authority  with  that  of  the  co«.unity  has  indigenous  roots. 

..avanese  de^  vary  widely  in  patterns  of  overlap  between  the  physical  lay- 
outs of  their  irrigation  networUa  and  their  tiered  ad.ini,trativ«>  demarcations. 

1,  Clear  is  that  the  proceas  of  creating  formal  and  Informal  ^ganizationnl 
unlta.  and  of  enforcing  norma  and  rule,  regarding  water  user  behaviour  and 
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.aln..n«>ce  dutle..  cnnot  be  und.rt.kan  without  attention  to  physical  technolog- 
ies -«nd  Uyout..    Technologlcl  and  organlzatlon.1  proce.se.  .re  intrlctely 
intertwined.    Technologlcl  .ech.nl.«  often  function  .s  the  organlz.tlonal 
■teeth-  to  e..e  the  t«k  of  .ocl.l  control.    Sine,  technologlcl  .nd^org.nU.t- 
ional  development  frequently  go  hand  In  hand,  ccunltles  deprived  of  their 
right  to  undertake  the  for«=r  are  disadvantaged  In  the  effort  to  evolve  an 
organizational  identity. 

The  mternctlon  between  technology,  phy.lcl  layout  and  organlz.tlon  1. 
evident  m  central  Java',  effort,  to  physically  demarcte  Irrigation  bounds 
between  deaa.    m.ere  desa  share  Irrigation  canals,  each  has  Its  own  separate 
gate,  or  turnout  structure-thereby  Increasing  Its  own  autonony  and  capacity 
to  control  water  distribution. 

Fro.  It.  inception  the  Dhar-tTlrta  »»del  also  has  Incorporated  additional 
apeclalUts  (or  p.-b^tu  ulu-ulu)  who  primarily  assist  In  water  dlstr'.b.tlon.  but 
^y  al.o  undertake  routine  n^lntonance  and  collect  fees.    In  contrast  to  the 
.en.urus  (officers)  who  have  desa-wlde  functional  responsibilities,  the  2e»ban£u 
ulu-ulu  usually  are  respon.lble  for  specific  portions  of  the  Irrigation  .y.te». 
The  role  of  the  ne^.n...  ulu-ulu  also  ha.  root,  in  the  Indigenous  practice  of 
providing  temporary  aaalotants  to  the  ulu^-although  their  functions  are  «>re 
foraally  spoiled  out  under  the  Dhama  Tlrt.  foraat. 

Floally.  «.at  Dhanaa  Tlrta  form  soall  water  user  groups  (or  kelojnEok).  rang- 
ing m  size  from  10  to  15  hectares  and  fro»  10  to  AO  cultivators.    In  theory 
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the  kelo«pok«  constitute  the  org«>lxatlon*l  building  blocks  of  Individual 
Dhat«.  Tlrt..  even  though  their  existence  »nd  functions  are  not  specified  In 
the  DhannaTlrta".  general  regulation..    In  practice  k61o,pok3  vary  conslder.bly 
In  the  way  they  «re  org.nlzed  and  operated,  and  In  the  functions  they  pcifom. 

The  Dhanna  Tlrt  a  In  Cultural  Context— Symbols  and  Meanlnga 

.The  Indonesian  governoent  and  publlc'pay  clote  attention  to  the  syabollc 

12 

franeuoirk.  and  forms  associated  with  organizational  Innovations.  This 
fascination  with  .ynbollc  meanings,  although  not  unique.  Is  a  living  legacy  of 
the  Javanese  cultural  tradltlon-found  both  among  the  aristocratic  elite 
(prlyayl)  a.  well       the  rural  peasantry.    It  la  not  surpvlslng.  therefore,  that 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  Dharma  Tlrta  took  considerable  care  to  formulate  an 
appropriate  title  and  symbol  for  the  organization.,    Their  aim  was  to  create  a 
symbol  that  could  link  Javanese  cultural Jmeanlngs  to  a  new  organizational 
•  fom—to  serve  as  a  cultural,  conceptual  bridge. 

The  Javanete  cultural  tradition  was  selected  as  the  most  appropriate 
medium  for  the  symbol  under  the  following  Justifications.    First,  the  original 
•Irrigation  ancestors'  were  culturally  Javanese.    Second,  the  sulrnks  of  Ball 
serve  as  a  living  model.    Under  the  popular  conceptions,  contemporary  Ballneslan 


12.    The  Importance  of  symbolism  and  numerology  can  be  seen  In  Indonesia  s 
flatloiml  constitution,  which  Is  divided  Into  17  major  "ctlons.  with 
8  Bubtectlons,  and  «  smaller  unlta--to  represent  the  Indonesian 
'     Independence  day— 17/8/'45 . 
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culture  18  viewed  «8  being  slailar  to  ancient  Javanete  culture.    Third,  the 

Central  Javanese  locations  that  ude  the  »ost  progreaa  in  co«minity  irrigation 

13 

nontgement  were  abaoKan  (culturally  Javanese)  coianmnities.       Finally,  the 
underlying  conceptual  values  of  the  Dhamia  Tirta  are  quint essentiaUy  Javanese. 

The  tern  Dharma  Tirta  coabinea  two  Javanese  words  with  Sanskrit  linguistic 
roocs.    As  interpreted  by  one  of  the  organization's  founders,      the  eaphaais  in 
Dtmraa  is  upon  social  Interdcpendency  and  service  to  the  cownunity.    The  term 
Tirta  implies  sacred  water,  as  the  gitt  of  Cod,  the  management  of  which  is  under- 
taken for  pure  and  noble  purppses.    Many  of  the  original  irrigation  systems  in. 
Java  were  located  in  mountainous  regions.    Their  water  sources  frequently  comprised 
sacred  mountain  springs  and  streams.    Since  the  Javanese  have  always  viewed 
ia6untains  as  mystical  (angker)  reglons-as  the  abode  of  gods,  spirits  and  mystical 
ancestors,  the  sacred  associations  of  mountain  water  have  been  linked  to  the 
Dharma  Tirta  title.    In  short,  Dharma  Tirta  suggests  'provision  of  sacred  water, 
via  human  effort  and  labor,  in  service  to  community  and  society'.    As  its  major 
sponsor  notes,  the  title  deliberately  has  'magical  and  philosophical'  connotat- 
ions, designed  to  appeal  to  the  peasant  imagination. 


13.    Clifford  Ceerti  lias  popularized  the  distinction  between  the  abangan 

cultural  tradition  (or  primarily  village  level,  folk  Javanese  cultural 
variant,  combining  aniodsm,  Hinduism,  Islam  and  other  elements)  and  the  • 
santri  (more  orthodox  Islam)  variant.    See  Clifford  Ceertz,  Religion  in  Java. 

aA.    The  conoenta  in  this  sub-section  are  drawn  primarily  from  correspondence 
hy  Sukotjo  llarmoni,  head  of  the  Land  Conservation  and  Hater  Management 
Section  (fi^rmerly  Pengairan  Pedesaan)  of  Central  Java's  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  to  Bffendie  Pasandaran  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Jakarta  in 
March  197A.    Tl»eae  are  reprinted  in  Peniuiran  Pedesaan  Dharma  Tirta.  197^./:)— 
prepared  by  Sragen's  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
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In  alslUr  fishlon  the  Indlgenouily  cr.fCed  Dturmit  Tirf  ly-bol  lncorpor«tc« 
•■tglcul,  hl« tor leal,  sociological,  phlloaophlc,  economic  «nd  technical •  ele»enC«« 
The  aeanlngt  of  the  eymbol'i  component  parte  are  aa  followa: 

(1)  The  8yttbol*a  overall  shape  la  that  of  a  pacul,  or  Javaneae  digging 
device  in  wideapread  use,  which  repreaente  traditional  technologies  for 
agricultural  cultivation* 

(2)  The  five  pointed  star  at  the  top  aignlfiea  belief -In  God,  the  flrat 
item  of  Indoneain's  state  philosophy  (Pancaalla). 

(3)  The  rice  snd  cotton  stalks  on  the  two  sides  of  the  symbol  represent 
prosperity  and  the  spirit  of  freedon. 

(A)    The  flame- type  shape  (or  wahyu)  in  the  middle  of  the  symbol  represents 
tjhe  source  of  the  Serayu  river,  the  largest  river  self-contained  In  Central 
Java.    Ita  source  lies  at  2,000  meters  sltltude  in  a  aacred,  mist-shrouded 
mountain  plateau,  adjacent  to  the  Dleng  complex  of  temples.    The  magical  'walaru* 
la  called  Bima  Lukar  (literally  'Biaa  naked')»  and  signifies  the  penis  of  Blma, 
one  of  the  five  Pendawa  mythical  knight  warriora.    According  to  popular  Javanese 
legends,  the  Serayu  river  was  formed  by  Blma*8  vital  organ  which  dragged  as  he 
walked  through  Central  Java*s  mountainous  interior. 

(5)  The  elongated  structure  which  leads  to  the  Blma  Lukar  represents 
drainage  cliannels  (knovm  as  urunR-uruns  Asworomo)  which  dry  the  Dleng  complex 
of  temples.    These  drainage  channels  were  build  in  the  Bth  and  9th  centuries. 
They  represent  early  irrigation  actlvltlea  undertaken  by  Javanese  ancestors. 

(6)  The  water  falling  down  from  the  drainage  channel  represents  sacred 
water  uaed  for  agricultural  purposes,  via  irrigation. 

13  o' 
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(7)  The  technical  device  at  the  bottom  of  the  lymbol  portrays  a  concrete 
Thoaaon  weir  coaoaonly  conutructed^  in  Pharwi  Tirf  at  the  plot  inlets  to  cultivator 
aawaha.    It  represents  a  new,  lisfiple  and  appropriate  form  of  technology  designed 
to  iuprove  water  distribution  efficiency  and  equity. 

(8)  The  inscription  at  tftc  bottoie  of  the  symbol  spells  out  'Dt>arma  Tirta* 
in  Javanese  Sanskrit  script— a  script  with  mystical  aaeociations . 

In  sum,  the  Dhania  Tir£a  symbol  is  designed  to  portray  values  and  concepts 
in  a  form  culturally  understandable  and  appealing  to  peasant  vattr  users. 

SELECTSP  FEATURES  OF  DIIABMA  TIRTA  IN  ACTION 

Wc  will  now  turn  to  exauples  of  the  use  of  technology  and  organ  is:  at  ion 
drawn  i>rl«arily  from  two  Uha'^Da  Tirta  studied  intensively  lu  the  field.  Bima 
(in  the  district  of  Sukoharjo)  and  Tayuban  (in  Sragea)  are  prlijc-wlnnlng  Dharma 
Tirva— although  both  differ  substantially  along  a  variety  of  traits.  .  They  share 
In  cooaaon  the  capacity  to  weld  local  experience  and  knowledge  to  new  technolog- 
ical and  organizational  codes.  < 

Local  Asricnltural  KnowledK^ 

Both  Bloa  and  Tayuban  turn  out  three  rice  cropa  a  ye<ir  in  over  SOX  of  their 
Irrigated  sawahs— a  feat  In  part  made  possible  by  the  usage  of  high-yielding 
varieties  and  other  advanced  cultivation  and  water  nanagenent  techniques.' 
Interestingly,  they  al»o  resort  to  traditional  cultlvaticm  techniques  to 
minimise  risks  and  to  Increase  the  speed  of  turnover  between  cultivation  sequences. 


15.    Blma  ond  Tayuban  are  pseudonyms  for  two  villages  being  studied. 

ErJc  ' 
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Under  the  kretek.n  ,ttd  preparation  -ethod.  Tayuban  cultivators  Btart  seedbeds 
In  advance  of  thit  wet  seaoon  ralmi,  when  water  eupplle.  may  stlU  be  scarce, 
to  get  a  »hcad-8tart\    Under  the  wallk  lurnme  land  preparation  method,  soils 
are  turned  over  after  the  first  wet  season  crop  using  hand-held  digging  devices 
(caHRkul).  wUhcuc  plowing.    Both  of  these  tradltji)nal  methods  function  to 
advance  the  time  when  the  third  rice  crop  can  be  transplanted,  thereby  lessen- 
ing  the  risk  of  crop  failure  or  yield  reduction  during  the  critical,  water-short 
dry  acason.    In  the  process  these  methods  Increase  the  efficiency  of  water  use. 

In  both  Blma  and  Tayuban,  detailed  knowledge  of  variations  in  soils, 
inaudlng  their  water-carrying  capacity.  Is  a  key  element  of  coaununlty  Irrlgat-, 
iJn  oanagencnt  strategies  during  the  dry  season.    Some  ^cmbantu  ulu^ulu  in 
liiyuban  have  had  30  years  experience  In  delivering  water  to  rice  plants  under 
Jlffering  conditions-dating  back  to  P.A.S.    The  village  headman  and  ulu-ulu  In 
blma  can  discuss  soil  differences  down  to  3  hectare  units.    Without  this  know- 
lledgc,  the  persona  occupying  various  Irrigation  roles  In  the  Dharua  Tlrta 
Ltructure  would  not  be  able  to  secure  the  confidence  of  cultivators,  much  less 
]  achieve  the  levels  of  water  use  efficiency  that  they  attain. 

Lcaderahip  Roles  and  Criteria 

Both  Bioa  and  Tayuban  have  fonrwil  leadership  positions  in  their  Dharrui 
Tina  structure  geared  to  specific  functions.    Tliese  formal  functions,  however, 
do  not  always  approximate  the  roles  played  by  the  association  of f  Iclals-whlch 
tend  to  have  a  raore  'traditional'  bent.    In  Bl«a»  for  Instance,  the  Dharma 
Tlrta  penRUrus  (otflclala)  are  'nominated'  by  the  headman  (In  consultation  with 
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othor  dean  papong).  fro-  petanl  ml»  (progressive  farmers)  who  are  also  orfiilfi 
Kuac  (infloontlul  per«on«).    It  appears  that  their  chief  function  i*  to  repre.eat 
all  geographical  locations  (hamlets)  within  the  irrigation  systems.    They  thus 
provide  the  luruh  (headoan)  with  influential  cultivators  who  can  bo  called  on 
whfn  needed,  and  who  Can  function  in  traditional  roles  as  opinion' leaders.  The 
l^cah.  hlBSelf.  is  a  «an  dedicated  to  his  community  who  can  comfortably  straddle  . 
,Cwo  worlds--the  world  of  the  developoent-orlcnted.  'oodernizlng'  bureaucracy  and 
Che  world  of  the  rural  village.    The  lurah  has  travelled  overseas,  is  highly 
reapected  by  provincial  authorities  npd  can  discuss  balance  of  trade  theory  in 
staple  terms  when  explaining  why  the  £etani  are  being  asked  to  cltivate  tobacco. 
AC  the  sane  clae  he  can  also  perfora  such  craditioaul  fuit^cions  as  arbitrating 
family  division  of  'property  and  advising  peasants  on  propitious  cultivation 
tinea  derived  from  Javanese  agricultural  numerology. 

< 

A  «.Jor  eleaenc  in  Che  irrigation  nanagencnt  achievements  attained  by  Bima 
and  Tayuban  Has  been  the  fact  that  th^  couBunlty  has  largely  controlled  the 
ptocesaea  of  determining  and  filling  local  irrigation  positions.    Since  Irrig- 
ation systias  are  al.o  agricultural  systems,  critical  tole.s  are  primarily  filled 
by  peraons  familiar  with  agriculture,  as  a  minimum  crit.-ri.-..    Villages  also 
appear  to  lu.ve  an  indigenous  concept  of  internal  leadership  nu^hiUty  baaed  on 
service  to  the  co,«nunlty.  called  'perluangan'  (literally,  to  struggle) These 
co«unity  routes  to  higher  positions  are,  like  apprenticeships-enabling  specific 
Individuals  to  gain  requisite  local  knowledge,  develop  leadership  abilities,  and 
accumulate  respect  and  authority  before  assuming  major  responsibilities.  The 
capacity  Co  Instlcutlonalize  naw  roles  ond  operational  norms  in  Dharma  Tirta  in 
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significant  nteaaure  depends  on  the  quality  of  personnel  Initially  filling 
those  positions. 

Technology  and  Organization;  Co«fcunlty  Strotefclca. 

Both  conmunltles  attenpt  J:o  natch  technplogy  and  organization  to  accommodate 
dlfferencea  In  soil,  tbpography  and  changing  water  supply  conditions.    In  Blma 
the  kelompok  unlto.  which  average  13  hectares  and  AO  to  50  cultivators  In  size, 
have  been  broken  down  Into  aub-unlta  2  to  4  hectares  In  size  and  with  8  to  15 
petanl.    Each  sub-unit  has  Its  own  distinct  quarternary  canal.  Including  turn- 
out. ^Thls  sub-coapartoentallzatlon  of  techno-organlzatlonal  units  enables  Blma 
to  disaggregate  rotational  '^-ouplngs  when  tight  water  supply  conditions  so 
dcoand,  and  aggregate  then  when  water  constraints  ease. 

Blma  also  follows  the  interesting  practice  o£  lining  (with  cement)  only 
those  sides  of  tertiary  and  quarternary  canals  which  border  cultivator  plots. 
Doing  so  approximately  halves  construction  costs.    The  purpose  la  not  so  niuch 
to  reduce  water  loss  from  seepage  as  to  control  the  access  points  (concrete 
V-shaped  Tlionaon  ninl-welr«)  where  water  eaters  cultivator  plots. 

Both  coomunltles  have  pursued  a  phased  approach  in  upgrading  their  Irrigat- 
ion technologies— instituting  syatema  of  annual  Incremental  Itaprovements.  This 
long  range  phased  technological  development  strategy  takes  into  account  cash 
availability,  relative  need,  cultivator  capacity  and  Bu?st  important— the  need 
to  secure  consensus  in* declfllon-maklng  from  cultivators  in  locations  alated  for  ^ 
Inproveaent.    Consensus  usually  precedes  rather  than  follows  action  (in  contrast  ^ 
to  the  Irrigation  Department's  approach),  thereby  helping  to  insure  that  y 
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..ubsequenc  com«lcaent  Co  the  change  will  be  forchcoolng.    Thl5  ph«scd  approach 
•ISO  encouraged  petanl  inputs  b.»ed  .on  working  knowledge  of  field  conditions 
and  social  boundariea.  thereby  Incorpbratlng  an  ■indigenous'  content  and  Improv- 
ing chancet  that  technical  changes  can  be  operatlonallzed.    Often  villages 
Initially  establish  pilot  locations  when  Introducing  new  concepts  so  as  to  ease 
the  task  of  acceptance  and  to  permit  experimentation.    Quarternary  canals,  for 
instance,  ordinarily  employ  earthen  embankuents  when  Initially  constructed. 
Lining  m  concrete  takes  place  normally  only  after  the  'bugs'  have  been  worked 
out.  so  as  to  mlnUlze  error  and  Increase  acceptability. 

'      In  each  of  the  examples  cited  one  can  discern  efforts  to  evolve  local 
solutions  to  technologlcal-organUatlonal  problems  which  Incorporate  a  high 
'indigenous'  content. 

,  Inatttutlonal  Flexibility 

In  both  Bioa  and  Tayuban  there  are  organizational  differences  In  the  manage- 
ment of  water  distribution  between  wet  and  dry  seasons  linked  to  changing  relative 
supplies  of  water.    Both  comunltles  Institute  tight  controls  over  water  allocat- 
ion during  periods  of  water  shortage  and  relax  them  when  water  supplies  Increase, 
in  Blma  under  the  Dharma  Tlrta.  strict  rules  go  Into  force  dnrlng  the  dry  season, 
which  forbid  petanl  from  opening  or  closing  their  plot  Intakes.    These  Intakes 
ftulakan)  In  effect  become  Dltnrma  Tlrta  public  property,  and  are  operated  solely 
by  the  pe»bantu  ulu-ulu.    The  Dharma  Tirta  manages  demand  by  practicing  simult- 
aneous planting  wUhln  sub-rotationr.l  units,  and  staggered  pl.mtlng  between  such 
units.    When  water  auppHos  Increase  relative  to  demand,  the  cetaai  regain  the 
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right  CO  handle  water  enterlag  their  plots  in  accord  with  individual  preferences. 
In  ihorc.  the  Dhar«a  Tirta  Imposes  tight  social  control  over  water  distribution 
vhlch  requires  mor«  labor  intensive  nodes  of  lumagement  by  the  penRurua  and 
pembantu  ulu-ulu)  only  when  the  need  for  such  controls  is  evident.    This  pragmatic 
policy  ouikes  it  easier  for  petani  to  accept  the  .imposition  of  regulation,  and  ' 
therefore  the  legitimacy  of  m^arma  Tlrta  o|)eratlng  procedures  and  norms. 

The  flexibility  of  organizational  arrangements  ia  evident  in  the  way 
Tayuban  maintains  ita  cahals  (which  has  toots  in  traditional  practices). 
Primary  and  secondary  canals  are  viewed  as  belonging  to  the  government, 
tertiary  canals' to  the  deaa  and  quarternary  canalsno  the  cultivators  who 
receive  water  from  them.    Since  tertiary  canals  fall  under  the  public  domain, 
all  houbtjholds— be  they  cultivators  or  not— contribute  male  labor  on  request 
In  tht:  form  of  kcr  ja  baktl.    Tlie  bayan  continue  responsibility  for  mobilizing  • 
manpower  under  supervision  by  the  ulu-ulu. 

At  the  <iuarternary  level,  by  contrast,  individual  l^l3}}ik  maintain  canals 
at  their  own  Initiative— with  periodic  prods  by  the  ulu^nlu.    Kach  cultivator 
is  rc&poublble  for  cleaning  the  aoction  of  the  quarternnry  channel  whl^h  passes 
the  end  portion  of  the  plot  Immediately  upstream  from  his/her  own.    In  this 
way  the  groui,  interest  In  enaurlng  that  quarternary  canals  are  cleaned  of  weeds 
and  debris  Is  m<uched  with  the  individual  neLanl's  private  interest  In  seeing 
that  water  reaches  his/her  own  plot  without  being  uuduly  delayed,  or  sidetracked. 

Both  exaniiles  ctt^d  here  illustrate  the  institutional  flexibility  and 
organUdtlonal  tlne-taning  which  enable  Individual  DharmitJlrti*  to  accommodate 
changing  conditions,  and  to  balance  private  incentives  with  the  social  good. 
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Financial  Procedures     The  financial  resources  used  r.o  support  technolo- 
gical development  and  ongoing  operation  of  Dhoroa  Tlrta  come  from  a  variety  of 
sources.    These  Include  government  aubsldles.  village  treasury  funds,  membership 
fees,  •greening*  efforts  and  special  assessments.    Several  basic  features  are 
noteworthy. 

First,  the  sire  of  membership  fees  collected  seasonally  to  support 
ongoing  Dharoa  Tlrta  operations  usually  reflecTs  the  difficulty  of  tasks  to 
be  pertormed.    Fees  tend  to  be  higher  during  water  short  periods.    Such  fees 
are  collected  only  from  cultivators  (either  owners  or  tenant  operators)  who 
directly  benefit  from  organizational  activities.    The  nembantu  ulu^ulu,  Who 
function  as  the  Dharma  Tlrta's  field  leg-men,  receive  the  lion's  dhare  of 
funds  collected.    The  proportional  Share  frequently  Is  higher  In  locations 
where  work  Is  heavier.    Second,  special  financial  levies  assessed  to  support 
long  term  technological  Investments  and  upgrading  fall  on  the  owners  of  pilots 
In  units  undergoing  Improvements.    In  accord  with  custom,  owners  also  often 
contribute  labor  and  materials. 

In  sum,  the  distinction  between  operational  activities  e^A  those  of  a 
longer  term,  more  permanent  charact.^r— Including  the  breakdown  of  financial 
reaponslbtlltles  between  owners  and  cult Ivators— illustrates  the  principle 
that  those  who  pay  should  be  those  who  benefit  most.*    We  again  see  the 
pragmatic  attempt  by  individual  Dharma  Tlrta  to  formulate  wockinb  definitions 
that  can  accomiaodate  specific  local  needs  and  conditions— rather  than  lay  out 
rul«8  on  an  'a  prlori'basis.    Undcrgirding  these  local  solutions  to  organizational 
tasks. we  cncountor  •indigenous'  conceptions  of  what  is  fair  and  workable.  For 
'institutional  cultivation'  to  flourish,  individual  Dharma  Tlrta  should 
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continue^o  have  the  right  to  evolve  their  own  associations  in  accord  with 
cal  ciuicoa  and  tradition. 

Irrigation  Related  Rituals  and  Cultural  Practices     Given  the  peasant* 8 
perception  of  interdependency  between  ecological,  social  and  cosmological 
proceises»  it  is  no-   ^iurprising  that  elements  of  Java's  'rice  culture* 
continue  to  be  practiced.    The  belief  in  Dewi  Sri,  as  goddess  and  incarnation 
of  the  rice  spirit,  constantly  going  through  cycles  of  regoneratlon  in 
individual  rice  plants^  has  a  particularly  strong  fascination  in  the  Javanese 
peasant  mind.    In  mountain  comaunities  a  substantial  majority  of  cultivators 
perfona  rice  related  cerenonies  at  their  tulakan  (sawah  inlets)  during  seedbed 
and  Und  preparation,  transplanting,  flowering  and  Just  prior  to  harvej>ting. 
In  Blna  and  Tayuban  such  petanl- Initiated  cerenonies  continue  to  be  widespread 
—coexisting  with  improved  agricultural  practices  and  technologies. 

The  beliefs  associated  with  the  'rice  cult'  have  beneficial  functions 
which  extend  beyond  mere  'cultural  preservation'.    This  is  exemplified  by 
the  snail  ani-ani,  the  dominant  harvesting  technology  In  Blraa  and  Tayuban, 
which'  ia  cupped  In  the  palm  of  a  dingle  hand  and  used  to  cut  individual  rice 
stalks,  one  by  one.    According  to  traditional  beliefs,  by  sodding  the  Intent 
of  the  female  harvester  Is  disguised,  thereby  not  frightening  Dewl  Sri,  and 
thus  encouraging  her  to  return  to  the  field  again.    Since  the  anl-ani  method 
of  harvesting  is  a  lator-intenslve  one,  its  perpetuation  in  land  crowded  Jnva 
Is  linked  to  social  norns  which  caiphflsi-.e  concern  for  the  group,  anti  responsibility 
for  preserving  employment  opportunities. 
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In  contrast  to  rice  trercoonies  performed  by  cultivators  themselves* 
group  Initiated  cereaonlos  uiually  demand  leadership  and  Informal  organization. 
Among  s^oup  ccremoulcs  that  coatiauc  to  be  practiced  in  lowland  comounlclus, 
the  amiual  bcrsih  desa  (literally  *clcnn  the  village*)  and  hnmlet  sacred 
shrine  ceremonies  stand  out.    Oiice  or  twice  a  year  all  male  members  ^ct 
together  for  a  selamatan  cereiaony  (usually  involving  conrnmal  sharing  of  food) 
at  the  hamlet* 8  sacred  shrine  (or  tempat  keramat)  where  the  dhanyang  (oi- 
orlglnal  hamlet  founding  spirit/ancestor)  is  believed  to  residu.    By  linking 
the  hamlet  to  its  ancestral  core,  the  moral  and  systical  underpinnings  of 
social  Inst Uui Ions  and  norms  which  emphasize  hoclet  solidarity  are  st rungchcned . 

Many  of  the  hamlet  rhrlnAs  are  located  near  sucred  warlngtn  trees  <uut 
natural  springs.     Cultural  norms  and  sanctions  frequently  prohibit  iree-cuttlng 
near  the  tempat  keraaat .    One  frequently  sees  thick  groves  of  bambou  aud  trees 
surrounding  mountain  springs,  uheie  mountainsides  othervlsc  have  been  denuded 
of  tree^i.    These  beliefs,  thus,  help  to  preserve  water  sources  (matn  air)  which 
Irclgatf  rice  tui races  and  gardens  and  which  provide  drinking  and  bathing  water. 
In  buch  cases,  'indigenous'  mystical  beliefs  derived  froSi  aiUmlbtic  practices 
fuActlnn  to  preserve  ecologiciil  balani.es  and  protect  sacred  water  supplies. 

Finally,  while  group  related  Irrlgat  Ion  v  eremonleii  h.ivt  largely  disappeared 
In  luwiand  cooxnunlt les ,  they  cunt Inue  to  survive  in  the  mountains.    The  k in im 
dawuhan  (or  dam)  ceremon<*es  take  place  once  a  year  on  a  special  day  early  In 
the  rainy  season.    Tliey  Involve  communal  repair  of  the  stone  mountain  dams, 
sharing  of  food,  prayers  and  bathing  of  a  sacred  rock.    T!ie  bay an,  ulu-ulu  and 
village  religious  officials  all  participate.    Brief  discussions  of  cultivation 
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plans  and  petanl  pbligationi  In  IrrlgaCloi)  ttsks  often  take    place.    Tlie  whole 
affair  proceed!  In  a  aoMewhat  frec-f loving  infor»al  faahlon.    The  eaphasls  is 
on  mitual  inCer-dependcncy  and  equality  Hn  sharing  Irrigation  tasks  (syabolized 
by  the  coBMinal  partaking  of  food)  and  upon  the  nystlcal/ooral  roots  of 
agriculture  and  social  union. 

LESSONS  FOR  TRANSFER 

In  this  section  we  will  briefly  outline  selected  aspects  of  the  Dharma 
Tirta  experience  which  may  have  Icpllcatlons  for  other  settings. 

General  AdMlolatratlve  Strateglcg 

The  'protective'  strategy  pursued  by  Central  Java's  provincial  government 
(In  promoting  Dhanaa  Ttrta)  guaranteed  the  association's  legal  right  to  exist, 
broadly  defined  the  Dhama  Tirta's  relationship  to  highor  level  bureaucratic 
hierarchies*  established  procedures  for  channeling  feeder  funds  to  communities, 
and  laid  out  general  operating  principles,    ^k>st  important,  by  not  over- 
pr<«scribing  organizational  and  legal  provisions, ^provincial  policies  encouraged 
local  diversity  and  experimentation.    A  number  of  lessuna  can  be  derived  from 
this  experience. 

1)  In  the  early  stages  of  any  program  to  promote  the  development  of 
coQAinity  institutions,  external  agencies  (iacludlng  government)  need  to 
formulate  working  procedures  that  function  to  stimulate  rather  than  to 
smother  local  Initiative. 

2)  Vtien  administrative  and  legal  procedures  are  established,  tliey  should 
be  viewed  as  provisional  and  subject  to  amendment.  Institutional  devclcj»Bieot, 
both  at  community  and  higher  administrative  levels,  occurs  more  effectively  in 

^    an  evolutionary  rather  than  pre-ordained  fashion. 
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3)  Counter-part  atencles  which  fuAcClon  «s  sponsor/ traln«rt  should  haVe 
not  only  technical  skills  to  offar,  but  alep  flald-lcvcl  worklat  experience 
(ss  was  the  casa  wlCb  the  i^partaant  of  Agriculture  In  Central  Java). 

4)  The  locus  for  pragraas  Ca  support  cozMunlty  Institutional  developaeat 
should  usually  be  ceotared  at  provincial  and  district,  rather  than  nstional 
levels  (other  than  national,  co-ordinatint,  feader  roles).    Tliare  is  often 
■ore  room  for  liureaucratic  creativity  and  innovativeness  at  lowar  adalnistra- 
tWe  levels^  coupled  with  sensitivity  to  local/regional  characteristics  and 
traditions.    Adainiatrative  decentralisation  is  consistent  with  the  *tene 
pa«l\  *proiaotlon  of  diversity*  strat'ety* 

5)  Local/retioaal  covernacnta  should  be  given  f Inancial/ailalnistrative 
flexibility  (or  operating  leeway)  to  initiets  and  experiment  with  intititutional 
ctuiote  at  tlie  coonunity  level,  rather  than  autoaaticslly  follow  national  aodels. 

4)    In  the  early  stages  of  a  prograa,  a  pilot  approach  to  selecting 
and  working  with  prospective  sites  should  be  pursued,  consldtent  with  the 
experinentill  strategy  outlined  earlier.    To  encourage  the  applied  research 
value  of  pilot  activities,  sites  should  be  selected  to  represent  differing 
ecological,  technological,  Institutianal  and  agricultural  features. 

7)    Assunlng  thnt  agencles/cevemaent  have  f inancial/per&annel  conbtralnts, 
feeder  funds  and  techno-organizatianal  assistance  could  be  targetted  <|.o 
selected  districts  and  sites  in  early  pragraa  phases.    Criteria  for  selecting 
'target'  locations  ahauld  take  into  accaunt  (a)  daaonst rated  aead  and  interest 
at  the  cotmunlty  level,  (k)  pr&vlaus  axparience  and/ar  achiavaaentK  and  (c) 
lousl  adalnistrative  backing  and  taekniaaX  praficicncy.    As  a  critiaal  aass  af 
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local  organizations  develop,  there  will  be  Improved  prospects  for  spread 

16 

effects  to  neighboring  coaaunitles. 

8)  The  bi-annual  Dhafa  Tlrta  compotltlon  for»at  Is  a  useful  modol. 
The  competitions  have  been  valuable  forums  for  raising  the  'conaclousneas* 

^  of  village  leaders,  technical  personnel  and  govcroacnt  authorities  regarding 
the  Dharaa  Tlrta' s  nerlts. 

9)  Selecting  'denonstrAtloa'  sites  from  cospetition  winners  and  other 
coMuinities,  should  provide  geographical,  socio -cultural,  ecological  and 
technological  variation.    An  individual  Dharma  Tlrta'a  'demonstration'  worth 
is  higher  if  it  Is  a  product  of  local  endeavour  under  'normal'  conditions-- 
rather  than  a  specially  favored  site  developed  through  1002  subsidies. 

10)  Cooniunlty  institutional  development  does  not  lend  itself  well  to 

the  packaged,  fairly  rigidly  structured  agricultural  extension  models  currently 
in  vogue  among  international  organizations. 

XI)    Systematic  programs  of  grounded  research  could  Itelp  generate  case 
studies  from  successful  coBnunity  adaptations  of  institutional  nodels.  Research 
should  not  be  limited  to  sites  which  are  consciously  undertaking  organizational 
change,  but  also  include  conninitics  using  more  'traditional*  organizational 
methods. 

12)    There  is  a  Mjor  need  to  incorporate  such  field  level  case  8tu;!les 
.    into  extension  materials  to  illustrate  alternative  techno-organizational  

X6.    Such  spread  effects  have  taken  place  in  two  districts  in  Che  Solo 
regency,  which  have  consistently  turned  up  the  1st  and  2nd  place 
winners  in  the  7  bi-annual  runnings  of  the  province •wide  Dhaiiaa  Tlrta 
competitions. 

17.    See  footnote  No.  3. 
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option..    PrJ>«K.tln8  such  horUontnl.  •nut.-.nd-boUs'  c.oas-tertlUzatlon  a»onS 
com-unlcle.  .hould  help  bridge  the  gap  between  techno-adminUtratlve  concepts 
of  how  water  users  associations  function  In  theory,  and  the  reality  on  the 
ground.    Communities  can  oore  easily  take  the  step  of  drawing  froa  their  own 
practices  and  custom  o«,e  they  have  seen  how  other  co»«unltles  have  done  so 
In  a  concrete,  detailed  fashion. 

■♦ 

ComaunltY  Level  Struteglea 

The  following  conn=«.nt8  consider  comunlty  level  .trategies  to  develop 
technologiea  and  organUation  rules.    They  apply  also  to  the  approaehe.  used 
by  external  actors  who  want  to  assist  this  process  of  techno- Institutional 
change. 

1)  At  the  comaunlty  level,  technological  and  organizational  development 
take  Llace  Inter-dependcatly  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  External 
participants  should  learn  to  adjust  to  local  rhythms  and  pace,  rather  than 
imposing  their  own  bureaucratic  t Ime-f rnoes. 

2)  Tlie  phased  local  development  approach  ts  In  part  dictated  l.y  financial 
constraint..    Just  as  Important.  It  reflects  the  neer^;r  secure  social  consensus 
before,  rather  than  after,  actlors  take  place.    U  encouraRes  cultivator 
participation  In  early  declslon-maklne  and  In  construction,  nnd  helps  to  secure 
subsequent  comaltnent  to  upkeep  (both  technological  and  organizational).  This 
link  between  early  participation  and  subsequent  commitment  is  a  critical 
component  of  any  strategies  to  encourage  rural  change. 
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3)    As  a  ttrscegy  to  ease  Che  cask  of  securing  consensus,  and  Co  *wrk 
Che  bugs  ouc*^  of  cechno-organlzsClonal  Innovstlons,  coanunlcieB  coooonly 
confine  such  chsnies  co  piloc  irrigation  sub^unics.    This  plloc,  experlmencal 
approach  encourages  discussion,  helps  cap  local  knowledge,  praccice  and 
cusCoa,  iaprovcs  culcivacor  InpuCa  and  Che  r'tsuldng  produce,  and  operaccs 
as  a  'safecy  valve*. 

A)    If  excemal  accors  wane  Co  encourage  lasdng  and  participatory 
vtpproaches  Co  techno-insticucional  change,  and  to  develop  good  working  rela- 
clonships  wlch  che  local  populace,  chey  need  to  plan  longer-range,  more  phased 
psccerns  of  Invoivemcnc.    TheV<  is  a  cioe  lag  becween  che  plandng  of  ideas 
and  chelr  subsequenc  germinaclon  and  growtti. 

\  3)    Oucslde  prograns  of  assiscancu  to  wJter  users  associaClons  could 
InXclally  scart  ac  plloc  locations  wlchlu  communldes,  and  Chen  later  expand 
as  Introduced  changes  take  root.    As  a  scrntei^y  chls  approach  may  be  slower 
and  nore  labor  Incenslve  in  che  short  run,  but  clearly  more  productive  over 
che  lung  haul . 

6)  In  land  crowded  rural  Java,  conmunlcy  financial  conscraints  often 
acc  as  barriers  Co  Icprovemonts  in  Insdcutlons  and  technologies.     In  ^uch 
slCuadon«,  governments  should  acceapt  Co  Improve  che  financial  capacicy  of 
comauulcles  Co  acc  Independendy  of  excernal  Iniciadves. 

7)  Policies  which  give  conmunltles  greater  discretionary  control  over 
resources  should  lead  Co  toore  produce Ive  usage  of  funds  In  che  long  run. 
Tayuban  can  noblllze  operational  funds  because  these  fu^Js  are  handled  Internal 
to  che  coomunity,  are  for  services  rendered  and  are  flexibly  ndnlniscered. 
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Cultivators  can  »ec  the  direct  link  between  their  Inputa  (cash)  and  outputs 
(efficient  and  equiCfbl«  water  ditcribucio^) . 

r 

8)  When  considering  the  potential  role  of  local  cuiton  and  practice 
in  tcchno-organlsatlonal  developnent.  it  is  necessary  to  probe  the*^80clo- 
cultural  values  which  underglrd  Institutlooal  forms  (Including  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  be  adaptecf'to  alternative  usages  without  being  undermined). 

9)  Ml  ttuccttasfj^phanaa  Tlrta  Bteer  a  cautious  courae  between  balancing 
individual  intoreattflfli^iutonoaf  with  group  Interesti  and  control.  Tight 
social  control  la  iaposed  only  when  condition! »  auch  aa  water  ahortage,  so 
deaand.   Cultivators  will  submit  to  group  control  when  It  Is  viewed  as 
necessary,  and  fairly  adnlnlatcred.    Organizational  modifications  which  do 

not  take  into  account  such  prngsaatlc  and  flexible  features  of  'Indigenous* 

peasant  institutions,  run  the  risk  of  being  rejected. 

V 

10)  Traditional  cultural  rituals'  and  ccreoonies  (auch  aa  Che  rice  field 
selooatan)  often  coexist  Bide-by-slde  with  advanced  agricultural  technltjuea. 
Such  Indigcnoua  px'actices  rcafflVn  the  'spirit*  or  ^nncr-core  of  relations 
between  fellow  connaunity  ncabers  and  the  environment.    They  often  facilitate 
rather  than  block  local  adaptation  to  'changing  conditions  and  needs. 

11)  The  aannor  in  which  conounltlea  match  organization  with  teclinoloKy 
under  the  Dhar»a  Tlrta  fomat  illu3tratefi_ their  * coaoon-sense *  approach  to 
social  control.    While  appeals  are  aado  to  the  'gotong  royong'  Ideal  uf 
harttonioua  lutra-j^nwunity  relations,  In  practice  coraminltlcs  nuat  j^Uke  Into 
account  differing  intereot«  between  upstrcan  and  downstream  cultivators,  and 
between  landlords  ana  tcnnants.    The  calculated  use  of  technology  ^nd  layout 
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funcclont  Co  provide  the  physical  Mcann  to  inplc»ent  organizational  rulca» 

12)  The  process  of  selecting  pdreone  tp  fill  new  or  modified  rol«s  which 
accompany  orgenizailonal  change  ahould  be  left  in  connunlty  handa.  Institution* 
allration  of  new  rules  ard  roles  takes  ti»e  and  can  occur  norc  efftectiVel/  if 
the  pei^spns  who  initially  fill  those  rolea  cotsnand  respect  and  authority, 
Persons  selected  according  to  'traditional*  criteria  often  can  «ore  effectively 
'break-in*new  roles  than  those  selected  by  »ore  'aodem*  criteria*  such  ns 
educational  background. 

13)  tn  gun,  cooDunities  ahould  be  encouraged  to  oake  their  owu  inatitu* 
tional  and  technological  adaptatloot  to  general  organizational  oodela  being 
extended.    In  thia  way  local  traditions  are  leoa  likely  to  be  (fo-optcd  for 


indigenous  knowledge  increasco  the  chances  that  'cultivation'  will  take  place, 
and  that  institutional  ('genetic')  diversity  will  be  promoted » 


externally  defined  ends  but  rather  strengtltencd 
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TaADlTlOHAL  K)PAL1TIES  OF 
PARTICimiOH  AMD  SELP-PEVELOPMEHT 

The  UcilUatlon  of  Indlgcnou*  Age-Set  Groups  to  Promote 
Rur«l  Dcvelop»ent  in  Upper  Vplta 

by 

Bernard  Udea  Ou^draogo  and  Williaa  M.  Rideout,  Jr. 

< 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CONTEXT 

Roughly  150  ali^ south  of  the  great  northward  bulfie  of  the  Niger  River, 
Upper  Volta  eaconpaiscs  274,200  square  klWters  of  rolUug  uavanna  type 
terrain.    With  MflU  to  the  north  and  Niger  to  the  enst,  Upper  Volta  la  cut 
off  froii  the  ocean  to  the  south  by  Ivory  Const,  Ghana,  Togo  and  Benin. 
Clvea  a  per  capita  GMPj>i  US$130  in  1977,  Upper  Volta  1*5  one  of  the  poo  eat 
countries  in  Africa  andV»  been  cLnailfied  by  the  United  Nationa  n«  one  of 
the  25  "lenut  developed  cou^trles"/^    Over  90Z  of  the  population  live  In  , 
Che  rural  sector  and  their  livelihood  depends  upoir  agriculture  and  livestock. 
Conacrttlnts  to  (|evelopiDent  of  the  agricultural  aector  include  extreme 
v*.ri«blllty  of  rainfall,  generally  poor  soils,  limited  Infrastructure,  u 
shortage  of  skilled  manpover,  and  a  population,  presently  estliwitod  at 
5,500.000,  lacreasing  at  about  2.2X  annudlly  which  is  uneveuly  distributed 
with  regard  to  available  land  resources.    Tlie  adverse  ley^sct  of  the  drought 


n    Society  for  International  Development.  S,u^rvgiiL9f^Internntional  Development, 
.Vol.  VII,  No.  6,  June,  1971.    See  U.N.  Kej^rt  CDocuiaent  E/4990,  prepaied 
by  the  CoaBaitteo  for  Development  Planning,  1971  •  ^  ^ 
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from  1968-7A  reduced  real  CDP  to  approximately  2.5X  per  year  and  since  the 
drought  per  capita  income  haa  practically  stagnated.    Froa  the  moat  aouthem 
-portion  of  the  country  the  average  rainfall  of  1000^1A00«>  gradually  decreaaes 
to  3C0-700mffl  in  the  extreme  north.    Nearly  tvo-thirda  of  the  population  Is 
concentrated  on  the  Mossl  Plateau  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  country 
over  an  ax^n  comprising  about  one-third  of  the  arable  land. 

Tne  reaultlng  population  pressure  on  the  land  has  prompted,  accor'dlng 
to  World  Bank  estimates.  »Jomc  250.000  or  roughtly  20X    of  the  oale  labor 
force,  to  migrate  to  neighboring  countries  for  aeasonal  or  long-term  employ- 
ment.   It  hau  been  officially  estimated  in  the  Ivory  Coast  that  thero  are 
about  500.000  Voltalcs  settled  In  the  economically  booming  coastal  region 
but  unofficially  Ivorian  officials  have  estimated  tho  total  mixy  be  over 
1,000.000/^    nas  excludes  migration  eotimatea  southward  Into  Ghana  and 
Togo. 

Vol  talcs  are  In  general  extremely  proud  of  their  history.  Mossl 
kingdoms  began  to  be  establlbhed  during  the  12th  Century  and  reached  their 
peak  In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,    llielr  Internal  organization,  their 
political  stability  and  their  military  superiority  enabled  then  to  resist 
subsequent  invaaions  by  varrlor.       Songhai.  tho  Fulanl  and  the  Tuarcga. 

Attached  m  1904  lo  the  French  colony  of  Upper  Senegal-Niger.  Upper 
Volta  beca^  a  .eparate  colony  In  1919.  waa  divided  between  H,ili.  Niger  and 


/2    Intervlevu  held  In  Abidjan  during  November.  1979.  by  William  RIdcout. 
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Che  Ivory  Coast  io  1932  and  becane  autononout  again  with  basically  its 
present  frontiers  In  1947.    The  Republic  of  Upper  Volta  was  established 
as  an  independent  uatioo  on  August  3,  1960.    Major  s^^^P^  include  the  Mossi, 
with  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  population,  and  of  the  renuiining  160 
Subgroups,  Che  Gourounsi,  Bobos,  Lobis,  Mandi  and  Vulaoi  number  btitwecu 
100.000  and  400,000  each.    Most  of  Che  people  follow  traditional  religious 
practices  although  Islam  and  Chris tiaolCy  have  achieved  a  significant 
folLoviag. 

The  Yateaga  region,  which  is  the  site  of  this  study,  is  in  Che  north- 
western  pact  of  the  country  and  ica  principal  city  of  Ouahigouya  is  sooe 
183  ko.  from  the  national  capital  of  Ouagadougou.    Historically  Yatenga  wa» 
established  as  a  kin^^doD  in  £hu  16th  Century  by  Naaba  Yadcgn.    Yatenga 'a 
pvIttKal  strength  tissured  security,  permitted  Bignlfiuant  population  urowch 
(It  is  presently  the  most  densely  populated  region  in  Up^er  Volta  wUh  31 
iahabltanttt  per  square  kilometer),  and  expansion  Co  what  are  today  the 
buundarles  of  the  Northern  Departmcat  and  the  Yatenga  ORD  (one  of  the  eleven 
arRanispt>a  Ke>?UHtaux  de  D^tfe lot»»jeineat  -  Regional  Dt- veioMtDtinl  Orftariizal  Ions  - 
into  which  the  country  haa  been  divided  as  a  part  of  the  national  strategy 
fuc  developaent) .    Yatenga  lies  in  tht  Sudanm-Salielian  region  with  an  annual 
xafafalt  buCwtiu  ^00-600  era.  iinCi|uaLly  distributed  through  the  area.  Soils 
arc  poor  and  the  vegetation  atunted.    Hie  underground  water  level  varies 
bccween  10  meters  of  depth  in  low  lying  areas  to  60  meters  In  the  north. 
Llveato^k  suffer  intermittently  from  drought  since  pasturage  is  meagre.  Il 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  survey  conducted  in  1973  found  that  on 
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the  average  60X  of  the  men  In  Yatenga  between  15  and  34  years  of  age  were 
absent/^     Deaographic  preatures,  the  caprlcea  of  climate  and  the  poverty 
of  the  aoll  have  reduced  the  chances  of  obtaining  Bultable  returns  from  farm- 
ing and  llveatock.    Industry  hardly  exists  and  there  Is  little  handicraft 
work  done.    This  situation  tends  to  orient  children  who  have  received 
schooling,  whether  they  have  graduated  or  not,  toward  adialnistrative 
eBployoeot . 

The  traditional  kingdoms  of  Upper  Volta  were  not  only  highly  structured 
but,  as  their  historical  record  Indicates*,  they  were  also  highly  successful. 
Huough  the  centuries  thcie  traditional  patterns  permitted  the  Voltaic  to 
survive  and  to  maintain  their  poir.ltal  Independence  and  cultural  Identity 
lu  a  harsh  envlronocnt.     Even  though  traditional  political  and  social 
structures  weakened  and  atrophied  during  the  colonial  period,  they  did, 
nevertheless,  also  continue  to  function  although  new,  and  In  aome  cases 
parallel,  colonial  administrative  .strueeures  and  urban/osodern  social  patterns 
began  to  evolve  aud  challenge  them.    While  political  power  In  Independent 
Upper  Volta  has  been  vested  by  thu  aatlotial  constitution  tn  a  president, 
a  council  ot  ninlstets  and  a  national  as&embly,  and  while  it  Is  one  of  five 
timctioning  demoe racier*  In  all  of  Africa,  the  traditional  Kingdoms  with 
their  royal  couits,  mlni3teri>,  vassals  and  pagps  continue  to  exist.    At  the 


/3    Convention  d* Etudes.    Mlniotiie  du  Travail  et  de  la^Fonctlon  Vubllque 
-  ORSTOM,  Enquete  sur  lea  migrations  depopulation  a  pnrtir  j:luii;»X8 
mossl,  1972  -  197T. 
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village  level  the  traditional  admin  Is tr#:lve  and  social  struccurey  are 
significant  and  easily  identifiable, 

In  brief,  Yatenga,  lUe  nost  of  Upper  Volca  and  ouch  of  West  Africa, 
l8  plagued  by  the  same  problem— too  ouch  water  and  too  little  water.  The 
Sudano-Sahellan  cltuwite  Is  characterized  by  violent  rainfalls  over  a  short 
period  of  time.    This  intense  rainfall  reduces  the  effective  time  rainwater 
is  available  and  Increases  erosion  and  stream  siltation.    Extreme  fluctua- 
tions In  water  availability,  low  soli  fertility  and  detrimental  diseases 
combined  with  rapid  population  growth  pose  acute  problems  to  achieving  the 
kind  of  accelerated  development  which  becomes  more  critically  Imperative 

. 

everyday* 

EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND 

Upper  Vollahas,  In  effect,  two  educational  systemS-a  formal  sy^.tem 
i«  which  the  primary  and  secondary  fichools  operate  under  the  Mlnititry  of 
Education  and  Culture  while  the  university  Is  under  a  newly  created  HJuistry 
of  Higher  Education  aijd  Research  and  a  separate  system  of  rural  education 
which  was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Development  in  1975.  The 
tormal  prim.»ry  system  which  follows  a  six  year  cycle  consists  of  roughly 
700  public  and  60  private  schools  with  some  160.000  pupils  and  3.200  teachers 


AKL-my  for  International  Development.  Development  Ass  ts^m^'jH^ram, 
KY  197S,  jjgpcr  Volta  and  Niger.    Washington,  D.C.!    Department  of 
State,  htarcli,  1975.  pp.  D90-91. 
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for  a  student  teacher  ratio  of  about  50  Co  1«    The  aecondory  systen  Includes 
23  public  and  24  private  schools,  enrolls  approximately  16,000  students  and 
haa  about  650  teachers;  an  estimated  4,000  students  are  In  technical  education 
And  vocational  training  courses  (about  17X  of  secuudary  school  enrollment) « 
The  secondary  systen  la  divided  Into  a  four  year  lower  and  a  three  year  upper 
cycle «     The  university  has  aomc  90  faculty  ncabers  and  over  1,200  pupils* 
The  entire  foraal  systco  if  structurally  sioUlar  to  formal  educational 
syateos  tound  in  most  of  Francophone  Vest  Africa. 

Glvca  their  Inaccessibility  and  non-functional  curricula,  formal  schools 
invariably  lead  children  away  from  the  rural  sector.    The  formal  primary 
sy^tein.  which  aJnits  ihildrLn  at  «tge  seven »  enrolls  only  about  I3Z  of  those 
eligible  id  the  age  cohort  group.    Icn  tovmshlps  representing  7X  of  the  total 
population  contain  about  bOX  ut  the  enrollment.     Wlierc  children  are  able  to 
advance  u^<  the  educational  ladder,  cind  only  about  lOX  of  primary  school 
graduA^tes  t<nccr  public  secondary  schools,  they  are,  year  by  year,  promoted 
and  aa  a  result  iranj>ferrcd  to  larger  and  larger  population  ct,ntcrs.  Families 
must,  therefore,  help  their  children  to  uove  away  from  hucie  even  before  they 
are  tt  ».  luigers  so  that  the  children  can  advance  acadi  mically ;  they  .ire, 
consequently,  eftective!y  uprooted  fri..i;  their  horneb^  families  and  rural 
environments.    After  y»ars  away  attending  Sihool,  it  hccocies  im  reaulngly 
difficult  for  them  to  return  to  their  original  ways  of  life  which  have  bccumc 
alien,     U^k  of  access  to  formal  education  has  contributed  substantially  to 
the  tact  chat  only   )7X  of  tiiosc  enrolled  in  schools  are  girls  and  they  arc 
heavily  concentrated  at  the  lowci  grade  levels. 
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The  content  of  the  fornal  achool,  taught  intrench  froa  the  first 
grade,  bears  little  intended  reUtlonahlp  to  functional  needs  for  rural  living. 
If  the  formal  system  is  not  foreign.  It  la  *t  least  urban  oriented  and  directed 
toward  placing  children  In  tliat  milieu  where,  as  noted  previously,  there  « 
very  little  chance  of  employment* 

Irt  1%1,  only  one  year  after  independence,  the  Government  of  Upper  Volta, 
concerned  about  the  economic  and  social  dysf unctionallso  of  the  formal  schoola, 
tlriit  eatablltjhed  a  separate  system  to  aerve  the  needs  of  rural  youths  between 
15  and  18  years  of  age  who  had  tmd  no  opportunity  to  attend  primary  school. 
The  Rural  EtJucatluii  Center  (Centre  d'Educatlort  Ruralc-CER)  system  had  an 
enrollment  of  26,364  btudents,  iOX  of  whom  were  females,  by  1969/70  with  a 
total  of  A35  hectares  under  cult ivatlon— roughly  3  hectares  per  CER.  The 
crops  being  raised  Included  cotton,  groundnuts,  sorghum  and  rice.  However, 
by  1972/7J  enrollmont  h.id  dropped  to  2A,164  from  a  previous  high  of  10,006 
In  iyn//2,  and  the  government  realized  that  the  sysleo  had  to  be  refoioed 
since  the  program  was  not  being  Implemented  as  designed  and  since  ChR'b  were 
Intreaalngly  biding  considered  as  Inferior  formal  schools. 

Therefore,  In  1975  the  government,  with  donor  assistance,  launched  a 
reform  to  correct  abuses  of  those  CKR  components  which  would  be  retained  and 
to  give  the  ftysti-m  a  laore  production-oriented  emphasis.    Responsibility  wao 
transferred  to  the  )  Lnistry  of  Rural  Development  wtiich  established  a  Rural 
Youth  Training  (FJA)  Directorate.    The  FJA  Directorate  has  an  administrative 
and  Unanclal  service  through  which  foreign  assistance  to  the  project  has 
been  channeled,  and  a  Rural  Pedagogical  Service  to  operate  two  instructor 
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tralaing  centers  (Centre  de  Formation  dcs  Haltrcg  de  1 *  Education  Rural 
and  to  be  responsible  for  rcsoarch  and  evaluation. 

The  CER's  have  become  the  Centres  dr  Formation  dea  Jeunes  Agriculteurs 
(CKJA' a— Training  Centers  for  Youpg  Farmers)  and  while  they  also  last  for 
three  years  and  a     11  unschooled  rural  youths  between  15  and  18  years  of  age, 
almost  SOX  of  the  curricula  is  now  devoted  to  agriculture  and  related  produc- 
tion activities  while  the  remainder  Is  concerned  with  functional,  literacy, 
numeracy  appropriate  to  farming  and  studies  related  to  the  milieu.  Unlike 
the  fortaal  primary  schools,  the  local  language  is  initially  ustJ  and  French 
is  gradually  introduced— unlike  the  former,  in  the  CFJA  if  a  student  were  to 
fail  in  French  he  or  she  would  not  automatically  fail  in  all  elaey^  While 
only       of  the  fonsal  primary  schools  are  located  in  the  rur<il  are. is  where 
903:  of  the  population  are,  the  CFJA's  are  completely  devoted  to  p<;rving 
rural  needs  in  rural  areas.    By  late  1*>79  tliere  were  roughly  750  CKJA'b  with 
an  in:>truct  ional  staff  of  780  and  a  student  enrollment  of  about  22,000. 

An  additional  component  of  the  reformed  rural  educatiuti  system  is  a 
^oa»Umont        the  FJA  Diredorate  of  the  Minlf.tr v  of  Rural  Development  to 
provide  i>upport  for  the  revival  of  traditional  rural  age-set  groups  into 
i>rQu^»egienlt»  dea  Je  unes  Agriculleurfa  ( G  J  A-  *  Yo  u  n  g  Far  me  r  s  C  r  bup  s  )  .    Tli  eb  e 
groui>s  Louia  provide  a  link  butwecn  tlic  CFJA  '*.s,hool"  t'Xpcrtome  and  productive 

/5  Josi-ph  Ki-Zcrbo,  "Education  and  Development",  in  J.  Clumplon  Ward  (ed.), 
Muca  t  ion  and  Deve  1  pfac n t  K e u o n 6 i d u  r  e d ;  The  Be  11  a^ io  Con  f c  r e nc e  Pa p c r  a . 
NevTvork:    Praeger  Publishers,  Inc.,  1974",  pr96.  " 
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adult  lite  in  tlie  villages  by  helping  to  orient  youtii  toward  Income -producing 
activities,  work  upportuiilt lc«  and  continuing  relevant  education  and  training. 

The  FJA  system  Is  iilrectly  linked  through  village  councils  to  local 
needs  and  development  priorities.    Likewise,  GJA's  must  receive  land  alloca- 
tions trom  vlUaki^*  elders  and  support  for  their  agricultural  activities 
before  they  can  function  effectively, 

For  this  ext>endlture  on  the  formal  education  systera.  out  of  1,000  who 
enter  only  600  i>asH  Into  the  third  grade  and  of  those  only  120  pass  the 
K^ntrance  exasoinatlon  Into  the  sixth  grade,    "In  general,  20%  of  those  wtio 
start  primary  school  finish  It  and  12X  of  those  who  begin  secondary  school 
complete  It  successfully"/^    la  addition  to  the  costs  Incurred  by  wastage, 
one-fourth  of  all  btudents  have  repeated  grades.    It  Is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  national  literacy  rate  reralns  below  lOX  and  hatj  shown 
little  Inprovemenl  over  the  past  decade  In  spite  of  Impressive  educational 
efforts. 


THE  CULTURAL  CONThXT 

Faced  with  masbivc  developnent  needs  but  constrained  by  very  limited 
resource:,  and  cuuvlnced  that  belf'-help'oust  be  a  major  tomponent  lor  improving 
standards  of  living  an  analysis  of  traditional  etructures  which  had  hlbtorl- 
cally  nourished  and  preserved  Voltaic  society  in  Yatenga  appeared  logical. 


/b    Ibid.,  pp.  103-107.    Ki-Zerbo  comments  poignantly  on  the  language  problem 
In' Upper  Volta's  toroal  schools. 
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Aaong  chose  which  continued  to  function  at  the  village  level  and  vhlch  were 
baied  on  aelf-hclp,  Mutual  coopcrailon>  and  volunteerlsia  were  some  six 
atructurea  deacrvlng  careful  conalderatlonj    the  Naaii,  the  Soaoo^a,  the 
Sfennadngtaaba  (Including  the  Songtaaba),  the  Care,  the  Kln«Naam,  and  the 
Bor^ndo. 

Theae  structures  held  promlad  of  permitting  development  without 
de.strucClon  by  starting  out  with  an  understanding  of  who  the  peasant  l8» 
how  he  lives,  wliat  he  knows,  what  ho  does  and  what  he  wants. 


The  Nana 

The  NauM,  the  traditional  ago-set  structure  among  thu  Moaal,  was  the 

largest,  oiast  sophlec Icaced  and  pronlslng  Indigenous  social  organization 

which  appeared  to  have  the  potential  for  serving  as  a  conduit  for  Idead, 

Infortaatlon  and  practices  which  would  assist  the  rural  population  to  Improve 

llfti.    The  age-set  structure,  wh.*'*h  la  not  uncocaaon  In  Black  Africa,  haa 

been  described  as; 

The  division  into  classes  and  fraternities  according  to  age  which 
tends  to  structure  the  entire  social  body.  Including  the  world  of 
young  peuple,  and  endows  each  echelon  with  Its  own  traditions.  Its 
purpose  is  to  prooote  among  contemporaries  and  peers  a  spirit  of 
vquallty  and  commitment,  resulting  from  connnon  training,  and  above 
all  to  manifest  Itself  through  mutual  confidence  and  the  obligation  to 
assist  each .  p 

and,  again,  as: 


P.  Erny,  L»Enfant  et  son  milieu  en  Afrlque  Noire,  essnls  sur  l'educatlo_n 
tra^dlt  lone  lie.  Paris:  Payot,  1972,  p,  85.  Hie  translation  from  French 
of  this  quote  and  all  others  Is  by  the  co-author,  William  Rldeout. 
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...atructurea  which  draw  together  »cn  of  similar  ages;  they  are 
alaosc  always  ipinoff  of  ialtJ^tion  societies  and  each  initiation 
cycle  corresponds  to  a  new  graduation,  a  new  diss.    The  age 
claasei  play  a  considerable  aoclal  role:    they  undertake  works 
of  public  interest,  provide  training  for  young  warriors, 
participate  in  collective  agricultural  vorks,  provide  access  to 
political  responsibilities, 

Theae  general  deacriptiona  of  age  groups  fit  those  functioning  in 
Yatenga  except  that  in  Yatenga  there  are  oge-set  groups  for  wooen  as  well  aa 
men.     In  general  the  structure  that  these  associatlor.d  are  a  miniature  model  of  is 
the  political  structure  of  traditional  Hosal  society— once  one  understands 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  Haan  an4  the  functions  of  Its  officers 
and  its  modus  operandi,  one  understands  rheae  phenomena  for  traditional 
Moaai  society  from  the  Klng»a  court  down.    It  haa  traditionally  been  an 
incredibly  functional  and  effective  method  of  socialization. 

Youths,  17  to  2b  years  of  age  for  men  and  13  to  20  for  women»  from  the 
same  village  or  clusters  of  quarters  agree  together  to  organize  the  Naom. 
Hie  group  receives  permission  from  village  elders  and  It  then  proceeds  to  elect 
Jjtaam  officials  according  to  traditional  prescription:    the  village  likewise 
prepares  Itself  to  deal  with  the  Naam  and  determines  tliose  in  the  adult 
population  who  will  occupy  traditional  positions  whose  functions  arc  to  asrast 
the  Uajm  and  provide  llnkagea  between  its  structure  and  that  of  the  village. 

Socially  the  Naams  organize  meetings,  participate  in  festivals,  learn 
about  traditions,  tolklore  and  culturej  occupatlonally  and  economically 


/8    J.C.  Frocnlich,  Anlmlsmes.    Paris:    Ed.  do  I'Orante,  1964,  p.  37, 
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licvbers  not  only  participate  In  regular  work,  on  the  family  plots  but  the  Naan 
as  a  group  receivos  an  allocation  of  land  froa  the  Chief  of  the  Land  which 
they  work  together  to  obtain  resources  to  undertake  a^tivitiea  the  Naam 
decides  on  and  to  make  a  contribution  for  Imi^rovlns  toe  village.  Broadly 
tfpeaklng^  the  Q4!n  learn  the  adult  male  roles  while  the  women  learn  the  adult 
fenale  roles.    Hale  and  female  Naama  work  both  together  and  separately  but 
relationships  between  them  are  severely  regulated  by  tradition  and  are  highly 
circumspect . 

Because  a  substantial  amount  of  wtmt  Naams  decide  to  do  is  determined 
by  each  of  thtaa  In  consultation  with  the  Village  elders,  Naana  are  adaptable 
to  serve  non-formal  educational  purposes  and  their  substantial  membership, 
usually  15  or  more,  Insures  the  critical  mass  necessary  to  make  a  significant 
lapressLon  on  village  life.    Given  the  traditional  guidelines  they  must 
follow  and  their  relationship  with  village  elders,  the  traditional  Naam 
association  la  not  readily  cooptable  by  any  political  force  which  does  not 
fit  the  political  will  of  the  village. 

Tjtc  Soaoaga 

r\\c  Sospaga  ta  a  traditional  practice  which  Is  used  by  peasants  In 
order  to  obtain  for  Just  one  day  additional  hcl|>  In  tlielr  fields.    Thus  the 
>>o>>oaga,  unlike  the  Naam,  exists  without  statutes,  regulatlcns  and  discipline 
and  v.1»en  a  Soaoaga  U  announced,  it  Is  generally  parents,  friends  and  neigh  bo 
who  respond  to  the  calK    Tlie  participants  are  not  paid  but  they  are  customar 
lly  well  fed  during  the  specified  day  of  work.     It  is  an  important  means 
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for  aolUltlng  help  to  accomplish  heavy  work  difficult  for  one  or  two  oen  to 
handle  alone  like  clearing  bruah.  weeding,  plowing,  harvesting  or  trans- 
portlitg  goods  a  considerable  distance. 

llV»  So8oosa':>  organizer,  called  the  SosoaRa-Saba,  atteinptft  to  have  a 
prestigious  rrlend  In  the  village  recruit  the  participants.    Either  by  going 
froB  aoor  to  door  or  by  ^v^lng  a  town  crier,  the  appeal  is  trade,  Wtille 
women  do  not  engage  in  the  work  per  se,  they  do  help  prepare  the  food  and 
drink  and  wight  aliio  engage  In  aetivltleo  such  as  plastering  hut  walls  with 
new  mud. 

People  respond  to  the  Soaoaga  summons  basically  for  three  reasons: 
(a)  they  do  not  wish  to  be  coualdered  unsociable;  (b)  they  expect  that  there 
will  bo  reciprocity  and  the  Individual  helped  this  tlrao  will  return  the  favor 
next  time:  and  (c)  participants  wnnt  to  help  friends,  relatives  .md  parentb. 
In  all  of  these  cases,  and  traditionally,  the  SoKoa^a  was  cooperative  and 
voluntary  and  Its  najor  laportance  today  i«-  largely  :n  that  it  illustrates 
that  voluntary  cooperative  participation  has  played  an  important  role  In 
rural  soclety-the  concept  existed  and  was  traditionally  sanctioned.  WlUle 
this  continues,  it  is  also  Increasingly  conanon  tor  well-to-do  peasants,  chiefs 
poU  Iclans  and  olvll  servants  to  organize  a  Sosoagn  and  to  pay  In  cash  for 
Lhc  labour  provided. 

The  Songaongtaaba  and  Songtaaba 

Both  the  Songaongtaaba  and  the  Song^taaba  are  similar  to  the  Soaoa^  In 
terms  of  duration  and  purpose  but  they  exist  for  different  reasons.  Wlille 
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both  are  done  cooperatively  and  voluntarily,  the  Songtaaba  Is  organized  aa  a 
collective  effort  cither  for  the  comoon  good,  like  clearing  aa  area  for  a 
public  aeetiag  place,  or  providing  a  uctvico  for  an  individual  in  the 
comunity  vho  ia  either  sick  or  infxrn. 

The  S5n&songtaaba  is  organized  in  order  to  establish  prcdetenolaeB 
mutual  aasistance  relationships  between  individuals.    l\^o  or  three  families, 
often  in  the  sane  so'cio-econonic  position,  will  arrange  usong  themselvca  to 
cunage  their  fields  in  cosnon.    This  nutual  assiatance  is  especially  iciportant 
in  order  to  accomplinh  heavy  labor  or  to  complete  tasks  core  efficiently 
during  periods  of  labor  shortitge  (harvesting,  weeding,  etc  J.    lliose  Joining 
^togethec  In  a  SonBSonRtaaba  generally  work  harder  and  toore  diligently  and 
«  although  the  relationship  la  informal,  comraderlu  develops  no^t  only  between 

the  oen  but  between  their  wives  and  children  as  well  so  that  SonRsongiaaba 
relationships  become  second  only  to  thoi^e  of  the  clan  and  the  family.  The 
relatloniihlp  U  not  only  tolerated  and  encouraged  by  the  elders,  but  is 
acknowledged  and  respected  by  the  conaunity  in  general. 

ThU  special  fri«.nd:ihip,  although  originally  ba^ed  oi\  economic  need, 
gradually  extends  to  cost  other  aspects  of  life  as  well.    Such  inter-familial 
rolationshlpa,  eapeciall>  between  dif  Tent  oexea,  are  treated  much  as  they 
wulJ  be  ulthln  a  kluahlp  context  in  order  to  (iruvcnt  groups  from  detcriora* 
ting. 
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The  Car^  ^ 

Tiw  Uttre  Is  a  practice  which  periUts  a  peasant  wlio  Is  deprived  (pcchapa 
short  of  (ood  prior  to  the  harvest)  or  faced  with  an  unexpected  catastrophe 
(theft,  flre»  death  of  a  parent,  etc.)  to  ask  a  colleaBue  who  is  better  oil 
than  he  for  help  "In  bridging  the  gap".    The  peasant  In  need  will  provide  one 
or  several  <iay8  of  labor  at  weeding  or  plowing  In  exchange  for  what  It  Is  he 
needs.    There  Is  no  salary  Involved;  the  Care"  Is  a  social  oechanism  for 
providing  help  to  those  teeporarlly  In  need. 


The  Kln-Haa>_ 

In  Yatenga  there  are  two  types  of  fcauile  associatlonb.  In  addition  to 
the  age-set  Noam  outlined  above,  one  of  which  Is  the  Klnriiiirt»         y°""8  Rir^s 
and  the  other  the  JBorpndo  for  cwrrled  woBcn.    The  Klti-Jiaap  Is  organized  during 
the  dty  season  uniquely  to  promote  an  environment  In  which  the  women  get 
together  In  the  afternoons*  or  evenings  to  spin  cotton.    One 'or  two  days  In 
advance  of  the  session,  the  time  .nd  place  arc  arranged  so  that  nil  ihobe  who 
wish  to  participate  can  organize  their  schedules  accordingly  and  each  co^ 
with  her  own  spinning  equipnent  and  cotton.     The  sessions  nonanlly  last  six 

to  eight  hours  and  as  aoon  as  Xhe  girls  arrive  the  eldest  determines  when  the 

I 

HjuitMii  ^"^^^"^  ^" 

force . 

Kln-Maan  oenbcrs  then  observe  the  rule  of  silence  (it  la  forbidden  tn 
apeak  or  to  laugh)  and  iBsiwblllty  (only  the  arms  are  permitted  to  »ove)  until 
the  leader  deelarea  the  muRdle'c'  erided  and  then  there  Is  alnglng,  talking  and 
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Uufthlng  as  well  as  ooving  about.    Oocc  the  "break  period"  is  over,  the 
amgditfct^  Is  again  Inpoaud  and  thitt  procedure  continues  through  the  neeting* 
thoie  Uio  disobey  the  rules  of  the  augdieiSc  are  fined;  traditionally  these 
fines  were  paid  in  food  or  cowrie  shells  but  today  they  are  BX>re  often  paid 
In  currency.    The  fines  collected  are  used  to  prepare  food  and  drink  for  the 
feast  (Ha-yl«Ru)  which  ends  the  Kln-Na«n«    Reinforced  by  group  pressure,  , 
severe  self-control  Is  achieved. 

Cosnunity  relations  and  interaction  are,  nevertheless,  strongly  promoted 
and  die  output  fron  this  shared  Kin-Naata  experience  i?  quite  rooarkable. 
There  is  An  effort  not  only  to  reinforce  tlj^}  within  the  youngebt  existing 
age  group,  but  also  to  establish  strung  bonds  wlch  members  of  the  previous 
age  group  who  are  al&o  asked  to  participate  in  the  t<lin-NAata.    When  a  close 
friendship  develops  between  a  younger  and  an  older  Kln-Nuam  member  the  elder 
in  a  sense  becootes  a  **so«.ial  i&other"  of  the  younger  and  the  elder  is  designated 
as  the  R5gh-taa  (r^gh  meaning  cu^e  and  oa  meaning  mother)  of  the  younger 
'.kCRh-Bilga- -Bl iga  laeanlng  child).    The  two  confide  in  each  other,  exchange 
glttii,  participate  in  rituils,  and  often  work  together  in  t^aidcning,  carrying 
udter,  ailling  grain,  etc.    Tlie  eider  member  supportii  and  assists  the  younger 
with  problems  and  activities  the  latter  encounters  in  growing  to  full  maturity 

-in  un^lerstandlng  wtiat  U*  exp^.ted  of  her  and  how  to  behave.    Tliiu  relation- 
ship  In  which  the  elder  tenches  the  younger  practical,  civic,  and  oocial 
behaviv^r,  in  addition  to  helping  her  with  personal  problems,  i.^  not  only  an 
instl  Liit  iona^  ized  social  construct  but  also  results  In    rlendshlps  which  last 
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for  Ufe.    rUc  Kln-tUon  is,  in  focV,  a  further  elaboration  of  the  traditional 
age-set  Naaa  for  wonen  and  can  be  linked  to  its  activities  and  purposes. 

Tlie  BorSndo 

Unlike  the  Kin-Naaci,  the  Borondo  is  not  institutionalized  bur  is  informal. 
Women  of  the  saoe  age  group,  Doat  of  whom  have  been  martied  for  several  years, 
live  close  to  each  other  who  h«ve  similar  kinds  of  Uvea,  problems  and  aspira- 
tions, support,  ptotect  and  confide  in  each  otlter.    One  sorcetitaes  recognizes 
neobertt  of  the  group  by  the  nicknames  which  chey  give  to  each  other.  The 
relationshipa  are  cooplex  and  ofttn  secret  but  form  a  web  of  security  and 
support  for  the  Borondo  oembers. 

Members  use  the  Bor6ndo  to  promoLe  social  and  economic  activities  which 
have'sooe  promise  of  contributing  to  the  general  well-being  of  all.    Tliere  Is 
an  assurance  that  help  is  readily  available  to  accomplish  those  tasics  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  do  alone  and  there  Is  support  during  those  critical, 
sad  or  Joyous  tliDCs  m  life.  i 

Hie  Kin-Na.im  and  the  Borondo  are  both  communUary  and  cooperative  and 
provide  opportunities  for  communion  among  members— for  more  enriching  and 
fulfilling  lives.  . 

A  number  ot  Africans  have  bK'U  warning  of  the  need  to  prbtcct  organlza- 
lions  such  as  the  six  reviewed  above,    As  J.  Ki-Zerbo  noted: 

Human  relations  must  remain  sacred  in  our  eyes,  Che  Iwspttality 
and  the  solidarity  which  characterize  our  society  must  be  protected 
and  new  ways  must  be  found  for  expressing  them  and  putting  them  into 


practice^yg 


/9'  J.  ia-2erbo,  quoted  by  B.  Oue'draogo  in  "Le  caa  des  Groupements  ^iaam 
au  Yatcnga  en  Haute  Volta**,  1980,  p.  26* 
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ORCANIZATIOHAL  COHTEXT 

As  already  indlcaCed,  the  Naap  originated  long  ago  as  one  of  the 
traditional  iocial  patterna  of  rural  life.    Its  purpose  has  been  to  guide 
the  transition  of  village  youths  from  adolescence  to  adulthood,  ji d  it  has 
functioned  as  a  miniature  oodel  of  traditional  ^tossi  society.    As  such  the 
Naaa  has  provided  youths  with  an  apprenticeahip  experience  in  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  facts  of  life  and  durln^  the  Naan  they  deioonstrate  to 
their  eldera  within  the  context  of  ttie  traditional  structure  that  the>  can 
work  together  as  fully  responsible  citizens  adhering  to  customary  roles  and 
pructicea. 

To  meet  such  a  broad  mandate,  the  Nanm  has  been  endowed  with  an 
iapresuive  structure.    The  Qiief  of  the  Youths  (Kombi-Nuaba)  i,s  elected  by 
his  Naam  peers,  as         all  other  officials  in  the  Noam,  lu  an  open  democratic 
election.     The  Chief  of  the  Youth;*  is  generally  the  nwst  outstanding  indivi- 
dual tttirally  as  well  as  physically  in  hi.»  age-set  group  and  as  the  leader  he 
oust  also  po.sse3j>  tolerance  and  scribltlvity  toward  the  others*    Tl»e  spokesman 
for  the  komM^-^aaba  i3  In  ofiect  tlie  vice^presidtnc     /le  Too  go- Na  aba)  and  he 
disc  serves  as  the  coordlnat^ijr  with  the  women's  Unam  and  as  the  technical 
director  of  agricultural  act ivU les.    The  treasurer  was  traditionally  called 
the  Rabam-Naaba ,  auJ  there  vore  three  positloiis  (listed  by  rank;     the  Hogho- 
Najbd,  the  tansoba  and  the  Yuku-Njaba)  established  which  were  designed  to 
prepare  Naam  members  to  be  warriors.    Moral  education  has  been  the  responsi- 
bility of  th*  Maan  m'^am-Naaba,  whlli  «idjudlcating  charges  of  misbehavior  has  f 
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rested  with  the  Tllb-Haoba.    Verdicts  pronounced  against  delinquents  have 
beeij  enforced  by  the  Bas  1-Naaba  aud  all  boyglrl  assuclatlons  which  rebult  In 
any  problens  for  the  Naams  have  been  handled  by  a  Rasaaba-Haaha  for  the  boys 
and  a  Pugsadb-Naaba  for  Che  girls* 

The  structure  which  the  girls  have  for  their  Naam  1g  similar  to  that  of 
boys  with  differences  obviously  occurlng  where  activities  differ  because  of 
•ex  role  determioatlons.    The  Bale  and  female  Naams  work  together  or 
separutely  according  to  functions.    These  and  other  positions  and  roles  Indi- 
cate the  sophistication  of  the  Naam  structure  and  there  la  every  effort  node 
to  have  each  Naaa  meraber  working  In  that  position  for  wJilch  he  or  she  Is  best 
suited. 

The  Naam  rejectb  dlscrlmiint Ion  or  aectarlanlsm  while  promoting  cohesion 
among  the  youths  first  then  b^jtween  the  youths  and  the  elders.    Wille  the 
selection  of  Noam  officials  is  democratic,  the  structure  Itself  Is  hierar- 
chical and  regimented;  even  though  it  Is  based  upon  the  consent  of  Its  members, 
It  adheres  to  strict  discipline  and  authority.    Providing  moral,  technical 
and  clvi.  training  with  rigorous  discipline  freely  agreed  to  by  their  "peer 
culture",  one  has  the  impression  that  the  youths  are  pleased  with  this 
rigidity  organized  by.  for  and  against  themselves. 


/iO    l/de'a  Bernard  Oue^draogo.  Le  groupement  pre'-coopcrat  I  f  du  Yantenga  (Haute 
VoUa)".  Dakar:  BRKDA/PI^/POP/06/75,  Mars.  1975.    This  article  provides 
greater  detail  on  the  titles  and  duties  of  the  extensive  list  of  officials 
in  the  Naam. 

/II    Ouedraogo.  op.  clt..    1980,  p.  16. 
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As  conceptualized,  the  Haan  could  provide  follow-up  for  the  apeclal 
rurAl  education  prograia  designed  to  try  to  respond  to  the  new  social,  economic 
and  cultural  deouinds  which  have  becocse  Increaalngly  acute  since  independence. 
This  educational  system  seeka  to  provide  three  years  of  schooling  for  children 
between  the  agea  of  12  to  18  who  have  not  had  the  chance  to  attend  primary 
school.    As  stated  by  Article  2  of  the  decree  establishing  the  rural  education 
program: 

"Its  purpose  is  to  assure  to  all  children  who  have  not  been  In  school 
elementary  Instruction  and  rural  and  civic  training . "^^2 

This  has  resultet*  In  a  curriculum  designed  to  provide  bisic  Instruction  In 

French,  (although  since  1975  the  local  language  Is  the  language  of  instruction 

and  French  Is  introduced  gradually),  i»ath.  civics,  hygiene,  history,  geosraphy 

and  the  f uniiaaentals  of  climate  and  soli  science*  but  limited  to  the  tools  and 

tlnanclal  resources  available  for  their  use.    At  least  50%  of  inatruction  is 

practical  and  oriented  toward  agricultural  production  which  la  Iraaediately 

profitable.    Programs  for  girls  differ  somewhat  In  that  farming  stresses 

gardening,  livestock  management  focusea  on  smaller  animals  and  poultiy  and 

there  are  special  courses  In  home  economics.    V/liereas  the  normal  age  of  entry 

Into  primary  school  is  7,  in  the  reformed  rural  education  center  the  average  age 

of  entry  is  15. 

Completion  of  the  3  year  FJA  program  coincides  well  with  the  traditional 
age  at  which  youths  organize  their  Naams,    Having  acquired  the  new  skilla  and 
practices  made  available  through  the  FJA,  the  former  students  could,  during 


/12    Ibid . ,  p,  5,  quoted  in  French  from  the  decree 

\ 
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the  tollo-Ing  gro-lug  se«on.  apply  their  agricultural  skill,  wlthl.,  the 
context  of  their  N-o"  org.nlz.tlo,.,.    While  «e«bcr,  of  a  Na^m  .re  Identified 
for  life  as  It*  const Uue.its .  the  NaaS  functions  aa  a  separate  and  fullv 
operational  entity  normally  for  four  or  five  Bonthe-roughly  the  period  of 
one  co-plete  growing  season.     In  order  to  preserve  and  exploit  this  affilia- 
tion for  the  greater  benefit  of  all.  the  Idea  has  been  promoted  by  Ur . 
Ouedruogo  and  hla  colleagues  to  assist  the  Naam  to  adapt  subsequently  Into  a 
pte-vooperallve  organization  which  «ould  build  upon  and  enhai.cc  the  Naao 
experience.     Until  the  reform  of  the  rural  prlnary  school  system  In  1973, 
when  the  CER's  became  the  CFJA's,  the  prccooperativc  organizations  were  known 
a«  Crouyements  Pool- ScojU.Jr''  (CPS-Poat  School  Groups),  and  as  a  revised  and 
reformed  c.tlty  they  arc  now  Croullsacnts^desJiOiiL^^  (GJA-Kurnl 
Youth  or  Young  Karmer  Groups).    Recognizing  and  appreciating  the  critical 
laportanc*  of  linkages  to  the  village  elders,  such  as  are  fouad  in  the  tlaan- 
village  relaticnahlp,  the  CKJA's  and  GJA's  were  constituted  so  as  to  Integrate 
village  councils  Into  the  supervision  of  their  programs. 

Approxioately  2«  of  the  financing  for  rural  development  proisraras  has 
co»e  from  the  central  government  and  the  remainder  from  foreign  donors,  ll.ese 
combln.=d  funds  are  »..de  available  to  the  U  Oim's  Into  which  the  country  iS 
divided  and  from  the  regional  ORB  centera  financial  and  technical  assistance 
are  Iflfased  Into  the  rural  sector.     1..  addition  to  development  activiUes 
which  are  directed  toward  the  entire  country,  each  ORD  also  has  one  or  two 
...jor  donor  aponsors  tor  aetlvities  limited  to  that  ORD.     During  the  last 
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X5  years,  France  and  the  World  Bank  have  sponsored  three,  the  largest  number  , 

of  org's,  while  the  European  Developnent  Fuad  (FED)  has  supported  two  an  J  the 

Canadian  Developtacnt  Agency  one.    The  United  States  has  co»- sponsored  two  in 

coiijmjctlcn  with  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP).    It  should  be 

noted  that  the  Yatenga  ORD,  which  is  FED  sponsored,  was  rated  "very  poor"  in 

terras  of  Its  developneot  potential  by  the  United  States  Agency  for  Intemation- 

al  Deyelopiaent  (USAID)  and  this  was  the  lowest  rating  given  to  any  ORD. 
Several        the  Arab  states  itdve  begun  to  assist  Upper  Volta  in  addition  to 

the  principal  foreign  donors  (France,  European  Development  Fund,  Canada, 
oernany,  the  USA,  the  IBRD,  and  the  UNDP)  and  assistance  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly In  the  form  of  grants.     Each  ORD  sponsor      also  has  its  own  manageroent 
organization  operating  In  the  reglon(fl)  for  which  It  has  assumed  special 
responsibility. 

While  French  technical  assistance  was  a  major  source  of  support  lor 
the  Initiation  of  the  C£R  programs,  the  IBRD  became  actively  Involved  in  1973 
with  a  US$2.85  nllUon  credit  for  3  of  the  ORD's  deblgned  to  construct  and 
equip  sO  new  centers  ircuamtd  CFJA*&),  equip  80  existing  ones,  organize,  equip 
and  service  150  pui>t  school  .groups  for  young  farmers  over  18  years  of  age, 
c; e.ito  three  rural  developociit  training  centers  (Centre       Promotion  Rurale  - 
I  PR),  plus  the  provision  of  scltntt  laborati*i  Icti  for  21  secondary  schools 
and  technical  assistance  support  to  iopleaent  the  project.         The  IliRp 

/13    A.I.D.,  op.  clt.  p.  !)"32. 

/14    IBRD  Report,  Appraisal  of  an  Educational  Project,  lipper  Volta,  June  5, 
1973.  Jleport  No.  102a-UV.    Hereafter  referred  to  as  IBRD  Report,  1973. 
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announced  on  October  25,  1979,  chat  Ic  was  recooaendlng  a  proposed  credit  to 
Upper  VoUa  for  a  aecond  education  project  for  US$14.0  nllllon  which  would  be 
roughly  Hatched  by  other  contributions.    Tl\e  purpose  of  this  project  Is  to 
conttollddte  the  achicv«;mfcnts  of  the  first  educatlo:i  project  and  to  assist 
the  GoveniDciit  uf  Upper  Volta  to  provide  Increased  access  to  education  for 
rural  youths  who  tiad  not  received  a  prlnary  education  as  well  as  provide 
teacher  training  facilities  for  Instructors  In  the  rural  sy^tera,  Training 
would  aid u  be  |>rovlded  fur  project  tnanagers,  building  construe tloi^  super- 
visors and  road  and  dqulpoent  maintenance  personnel.    Tlie  project  seeks  to 
increase  enrullment  In  CFJA*a  by  7,000  and  to  establish  GJA*s  for  15,000^^^. 
However,  the  Bank  fully  retugnlzes  that  the  CFJA's  do  not  yet  have  the  status 
of  the  formal  school  sysLen  aud  tha     the  success  of  CFJA^s  rests  upon  the 
quality  of  their  instruction,  upon  their  ability  to  demonstrate  their  incooc- 
carnliig  potential  and  upou  the  creation  of  career  opportunities  In  agricul- 
tural^ extension  .     rhe  Naaa,  wiiat  It  was,  Is  and  might  become,  will  be  a 
poverful  doterrainant  ot  siuce>s  In  this  national  and  International  rural 
developcscnC  undertaking. 


THE  HAAh  AS  A  NQNFQRHAL  EDUCATION  PgggWl  IN  OPERATION 

Effort  a  to  Recruit  Naata  Par  tic  Ipat  log 
As  the  CER  program  was  expanding  and  students  were  completing  their 


/J>    World  Bank,  "lUA  Approves  $14  Klillon  Credit  for  Second  Education  Project 
In  Upper  Volta"..  IDA  News  Release  No.  80/10.    Washington,  D.C.:  October 
25,  19/9. 
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prograns,,  it  bectne  apparent  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  these  youths 
faced  WAS  actually  getting  ttartcd  as  producers  in  their  ovn  society.  The 
C£R  itself  was  another  foreign  institution  which  had  no  place  In  traditional 
rural  life  and  whose  graduates,  unlike  chose  froa  formal  schools,  were  not 
being  diploDaed  or  certified  to  find  enploynent  in  the  ttodern  urban  sector 
but  were  expected  to  remain  in  the  rursl  sector  following  traditional  kinds 
of  ecployncnt.    In  1967,  Bernard  L^dca  Ou^drsogo  approached  a  Naap  group  In 
Bad,  Kongoussi,  which  contained  graduates  froa  the  Bam  CEH.    In  discussions 
with  the  Naam,  he  offered  to  help  then  increase  their  agrlcultursl  output 
and  Improve  their  standards  of  living.    First,  however,  the  Nnam  would  have 
to  JcQOiutratc  ttiat  it  was  serious  and  cocaattted  by  planting,  harvesting  and 
effectively  utilizing  the  earnings  fron  &  Naaa  field,    ha  an  ORD  advisor, 
Ouedrsogo  and  other  technicians  from  the  ORD  could  provide  guidance  to  Noam 
meabcrs  in  supi>ort  uf,  and  perhaps  in  addition  to,  those  learned  in  the  C£R 
on  how  to  lucrease  productivity  without  ^.iy  significant  capital  investoent. 
The  Naan  was  visited  fron  time  to  time  to  deternine  how  the  effort  was 
ijro^ri.a:iing  add  a^j^>tupr i.atc  menbets  wetc  provided  with  luf ottaat Ion  aud  sugges- 
tions about  their  urups.     After  the  Naam  had  aet  the  challenge,  the  ORD  would 
ad^isi  thca  with  inputs  needed  foi  mure  ctfectlve  aud  profitable  cultivation 
the  aext  year  by  (.ruvidlng  them  with  credit,  fertilizer,  insecticide,  advice. 
Kite,    However,  thia  would  be  done  as  a  loan  not  as  a  gift  and  the  group 
gradually  evolved  Into  a  self-sufficient  enter^icise  requiring  no  additional 
ORD  psslstance.    This  procebs,  repeated  with  few  failures  and  pviny  successes, 
hold^  tremendous  promise  for  the  future  of  rural  development  and  as  theKC 
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groupi  evolved,  Dr»  Ouedraogo  began  to  record  evolutionary  changes  in  the 
post  Haaia  structure. 

Hodlflcatlon  at  Choracterlatlcs  and  Roles  f  row  the  Nam  to  Pre  cooperative 
Croup 

The  denocratic  pattern  established  by  the  Nnaa  for  electing  Its  officials 
Is  followed  without  difficulty  In  the  new  CJA  structure.    The  officers  are 
selected  not  only  for  reasons  which  were  traditionally  relevant  but  also  for 
how  they  behaved  and  were  perceived  by  their  conrades  during  the  CFJA  (foroerly 
CER)  training  period.    Tlie  evolution  from  Niam  to  precooperatlve  association 
has  proceeded  with  the  general  assent  of  the  village  elders  and  It  has 
happened  gradually  and  with  careful  deliberation  so  that  there  are  no  political 
or  religious  repercussions  and  no  member  suffers  as  a  result* 

Tlie  Kombl-Nanba  a«sc»  In  addition  to  leading  and  coordinating  the  Naaa, 
now  establish  relations  with  the  administrative  and  judicial  authorities  In 
the  region,    lie  contlnue»  to  speak  for  the  group  and  hla  responsibility 
grows  as  he  begins  to  be  called  President.    The  second  Mst  powerful  position, 
that  of  the  Toogo-Naaba  becomes  Increasingly  Involved  in  planning  and  memory 
no  looser  serves  adequately  for  recording  detailed  arrangements  and  deter- 
mining schedules— conanttnents  are  made  beyond  tho  village  environment  and 
written  records  oust  be  kept.    The  Too^o-Naaba  quite  appropriately  becomes 
the  Secretary  General »    The  Ra«a«^Naaba.  the  guardian  of  the  treasury,  becomes 
•tonager  of  three  active  accounts:    small  eicpendltures  (petty  cash).  Investments 
and  bank  accounts.    He  alao  deala  with  receipts,  balancing  accounts,  loans. 
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ccc.    If  the  «xlaclng  Raaan-Naaba  cannot  handle  the  expanded  accounting  and 
financial  naoagcacnt  reaponslbllltles ,he  receives  apeciil  training  and 
assistance  froo  the  local  extension  agent  or  he  is  replaced  by  another  vho 
^  Is  capable  of  Managing  the  increasingly  complex  demands  of  the  position. 

The  Haan  n'yaia-Naaba,  reaponalble  for  ooral  education  in  the  Naan,  receives 
training  froa  the  Counsellor  of  Rural  Education  in  the  ORD  and  becomes  an 
.ORD  Anlmateur .    Since  the  training  of  warriors  la  no  longer  required,  the 
Chief  of  War  and  his  ataff  become  involved  In  organizing  team  and  other 
:»porting  actlvltVcs  and  lu  theatrical  and  folklorlc  productions,  these  adap- 
tatlona  have  worked  well.    The  neu  management  cotnoLlttee  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  Treasurer  and  the  Chief  Accountant  are  a  continuation  of  thu 
^J  count  11  of  the  Kombl'Naaba,  the  Toogo-Naaba  and  the  ^asao-Haaba  and  there  la 

no  qutecitluii  about  the  new  roles,  tK'lr  rt'spouslbilltles  and  where  they  belong 
In  village  life. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  foroier  Naam  also  changes  through  the 
wiicd  to  establish  new  rolc^  for  which  there  Is  an  obvious  need  but  no  pre- 
vious* Naaa  precedent.    Materials  acquired  must  be  properly  accounted  for, 
stored  unci  maintained.    Tool8»  materials  and  loans  made  to  different  members 
inuat  be  rucurJed  and  aucounred  for;  tools  lost  ox  damaged  must  be  repaired  or 
replaced  by  tho^e  who  used  tliem. 

To  support  the  new  reaponslblllties  of  revised  traditional  positions 
and  to  specify  those  of  new  positions)  eaeh  evolving  precoonerAtive  group 
gradually  elaborates,  defines  and  adopts  its  own  Internal  rules  and  statutes. 
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The«e  lawa  of  governance  <?evclop,  grow  *nd  change  through  the  discussions, 
.d«k«t«*  and  experlcace*  of  tho  aeabers  thcwiavea;  they  ore  uot  predeteralned 
mod  auCPMtlcally  distributed  to  all  groups. 

Expand      yunctlooa  and  Act  iv  it  lea 

In  addition  to  nore  intenolve  and  Improved  agriculture  being  practiced 
duxlQs  the\wet  sensoua  In  conjunction  with  the  expansion  of  roles  and  funetiona 
of  group  BMMsbera  described  above,  new  activities  ore  also  being  undertaken 
during  the  r^at  of  the  year.    Obviously  aooic  of  theae  ore  directly  related  to 
Incrcattint  agV ^cultural  productivity,  but  others  are  not. 

During  the  winter  CJA  members  wor;  In  the  fields  of  their  parents  every 
day  except  Frld^y--the  day  left  tor  the  cultivation  of  their  collective  fieldy. 
Thlfl  type  of  pattern  follows  the  one  set  by  the  Naaa,  ond  In  the  sane  way 
parents  often  peralt.  One  or  two  oddltional  dayi*  each  week  to  be  allocated 
to  the  group  fields  eapec lolly  If  It  ia  obvious  that  the  youths  are  serious 

r 

and  the  results  prpodalng. 

Ail  collectl\>p  fields  ore  worked  before  seeding  so  os  to  break  up  the 
sell  and  efforts  or^  wde  to  maintain  oolsture  so  aa  to  ooderote  the  effects 
of  the  dry  season,     plants  are  protected  where  possible,  products  are  prepared 
for  sale  and  transported  to  nuirkets,  ond  Increoslng  ottentlon  is  given  to 
utilizing  new  technique,  to  protect  the  previous  harvests  in  storage.  There 
has  been  a  tremendous  Wp^nsion  in  efforts  to  control,  trap  and  pi^eoerve  water 
in  order  to  make  wet  season  agriculture  norc  productive  and  la  order  to  extend 
productivity  well  into  the  dry  season  through  irrigation.    The  preparation  of 
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channel*,  culverts,  reservoirs  and  dams  It  the  kind  of  under tajtlng  which  re- 
quires aubatonclal  •anpower,  lonf-term  couvalcaent  to  inaiateaance  and  »odifi- 
catloon,  procedure*  for  control  and  utifttatlon  of  irrigated  land  and  water 
and  organltatlonal  atructures  in  which  the  entire  village  participates  and 
has  confidence  chat  the  interests  of  all  are  being  protected!    these  attri- 
butes cxi«.c  in  the  Nsan  and  in  subsequent  precooperawive  groups  feianating  from 
t  hea. 

Alt  winter  phases  into  the  dry  season  there  is  concini«ed  attention  given 
to  gardening  but  the  groups  becocje  ini^reftsingly  involved  in  sports  activities* 
in  theatrical  productions  and  in  making  cotton  cloth,  bricks  and  baskets. 
Creuer  attuiitlon  U  beJng  given  to  attenptlng  to  exploit  the  urban  non- 
agricultural  oarkei  by  proiaotlng  handicraft  production  fur  conuncrclal  purposes 
which  la  battlcally  a  new  area  of  rural  productivity  and  Income* 

Based  on  the  literacy  and  numoracy  obtained  at  the  CFJA*s,  increasing 
numbcrii  of  rural  youth  are  also  subscribing  to  correspondence  courses  offered 
by  the  African  Instituto  for  Econoalc  and  Social  Development  (Inst I tut 
Af  ricaln_  pour  ie  Developpement  Economtgue  et  Social  -  INADES)  which  is  head- 
quartered in  Abidjan. 

All  of  the  activities  of  the  groups  are  recorded  In  a  aeries  of  note- 
books which  thoy  are  encouraged  to  maintain. 

a)    The  Notebook  of  Practical  Work  contains  rough  aketches  of  the 
fields  and  th«s  dates  of  all  agriculturally  related  actlvltli^B, 
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b)  The  Accoiau lag' Ledger  recorUa  all  financial  transactlona  under- 

cakeu  by  th*  group. 

c)  A  Sho^jplng  NdtebooJ*.  Weeps  track  of  oil  purchases  and  sales  aade 
at  the  group  'Halnl-atore'*  vhlch  stocks  basic  Items  oi  necessity  for  th^ 
members  (soap,  «ugar,  petroleum,  sal c»  etc.). 

d)  A  Notebook  of  Meetings  for  minutes  of  sessions  held  by  the  group 
alone  as  jell  as  those  which  occasionally  are  held  In  vonj unction  with 
nelg^hborlng  groups. 

c)    The  Group  Journal  keeps  a  record  of  all  visits  made  to  the  group 
by  expcna.  political  officials,  ORD  officials,  the  CKJA  Counsellors,  ti^lnees. 
Anl&ateurs  and  Encadreura,  and  uny  other  Important  vis I tor b. 

f)    A  Register  of  Materials  on  Loan  Is  kept  by  the  Stock  imager  to 
record  all  borrowing,  the  borrower,  the  date  returned  and  the  condition  in 
which  lums  were  returned.    (A3  noted.  Items  lost  or  damaged  must  be  replaced, 
repaired  or  paid  fcr.) 

All  of  these  records  contribute  to  esch'group^s  self  governance  rnd  to 
Its  Internal  rul^is  find  "Jtaiutes. 

^"^-^  °^  ^ ^ 

llie  gentTal  airucture  of  local  and  the  relationship  this  organi- 

zational model  has  to  that  of  the  traditional  Naam  was  reviewed  earlier.  It 
waa  noted  that  while  theie  were  basic  similarities,  the  fiJA's  were  also  free 
to  modify  their  structures  In  order  to  serve  their  own  unique  environmental 
and  human  conditions  better* 
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The  local  GJA*s  art.  federated  at  the  level  of  the  Soua-Pref ecture  or 
Arronditse^ent  froa  which  they  elect  a  Council  of  Departmental  Admin tatr^^t 
which  cttablishes  an  office  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Departnent*  The 


Union  of  Federations  of  Rural  Youth  Groups  (Union  des  Fifderations  dea  Croupe- 

  ,  J 

nenti»  «ie3  Jeun<^8  Agriculteurs  —  UFGJA)  which  coordinates  credit  and  coaner- 

ciallzation  operations  of  the  344  recognized  GJA's  in  the  nation.  UFGJA 

actLvitiea  •»nt*  programs  cover  the  entire  Yatenga  ORDt    Under  the  Second 

Education  Project  fron  the  IBRD  600  new  GJA»8  are  to  be  eatabllshed  which, 

projecting  the  aver*»ge  CJA  oeobership  at  25,  would  serve  soae  15,000  youths. 

Advice  and  Services  from  Governmcut  and  Other  Agencies 

dice  *»  Haam  or  post-Naao  group  has  demonstrated  its  cotaoltoent,  has  the 
syupport  and  recognition  of  village  elders  and  hae  functioned  effectively  for 
at  least  one  year.  It  is  eligible  to  receive  national  and  International 
support.    As  a  first  step,  the  local  CFJA  can  nxake  available  to    he  CJA  an 
initial  glfi  fruQ  the  center  uu.ount  of  froo  CFAP  2,000  to  10,000  (approximately 
US$10  to  US$50). 

The  GJA*s  receive  advice  and  guidance  from  the  instructor  of  the  CFJA 
and  iron  the  aniaateur  and/or  animatrice  employed  by  the  government  to 
sensitize  and  motivate  the  youths  by  visiting  villages  and  making  them  aware 
(1)  of  what  they  can  achieve  by  working  together  and  (2)  oC  the  kindB  of 
support  available  if  they  sincerely  try  to  improve  their  productivity  and  their 
lives.    Froa  governaent  lalnUtileo  and  ORD'a»  agricultural  extension  agents 


DepartttCQtal  offices  in  turn  have  established  a  confederation  of  GJA*8,  the 
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(encaareurs)  visit  the  groupi  to  astitt  them  with  the  probleaa  they  face 
fro.  purchasing  seeda  to  harvesting,  ftorage.  lUirkctlnB  and  tnaaagcocnt. 

Since  lack  of  capital  limits  po.sibilitiea  for  rapid  rural  development 
even  whea  the  rural  population  Is  ooblllxcd  and  ready,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Naam/GJA.  -idltlonal  sources  of  materUls  and  equipment  have  been  sought. 
The  Governsaent  of  Upper  Volta  has  requested  Non-Governmental  Organizations 
(Oraanlsiitlons  non  GouvcjmemcNriUU^  to  equip  those  groups  which  are  most 

dynamic.    roU  aaiilstance  has  permitted  (1)  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
precooperative  anioateurs  at  CESAO  (Centre  d^Etudes  Economigues  el  Sociales 
de J'Airtque  de  iJpuegt— Center  of  West  African  Economic  and  Social  Studies) 
and  INADES.  (2)  the  provision  of  agricultural  tools,  and  (3>  the  prov.  .Ion  of 
kerosene  Unterns  tor  evening  meotiugs  and  recreational  activities.  However, 
even  though  ONC  donors  considered  those  contributions  as  gifts,  the  UFGJA 
ufflce  asked  receiving  GJA's  for  vepayment  sc  that  a  rotating  fund  could  be 
-  established  to  assist  other  poorer  GJA'a  to  obtain  the  same  kind  of , equipment 
as8l»tanc<i.    Tlie  system  has.  worked. 

K.ota  funds  oade  cvallablf  by  foreign  donors  It  is  also  possible  .for  the 
GJA's  tlirough  the  ORD's  to  obtain  loans  from  the  National  Development  Bank 
(t^^,<l^cJak^onaU_±il  l}SS^  """'^  ""^^  purchase 

wagons,  drdught  animals,  Uveato^k.  plows,  poultry  and  small  anla..ls.  fr..lt 
treesj  etc.    tT>ese  loans  become  a  group  reaponslbiUty  and  In  effect  are  a 
part  of  a  BHD  rot.tlng  fond.    Ttin  UTOJA  as  well  as  village  elders  emphasize 
•  nuc'  accentuate  the  obligation  that  the  local  GJA's  hove  to  honor  their  debts 
for  their  own  futures  as  well  as  for  thosP.  of  their  villages  and  other  CJA'b. 
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Under  the  proposed  IBRD  Second  Education  Project,  CJA'a  would  be  eligible  to 
obtain  n€diuB-ter«  credit  for  agriculture  in  the  aiaount  of  tpovi  US$300  to 
US$900.    These  loons  would  be  for  a  period  of  4-5  year^  at  about  5.52  per 
annua.    Administering  these  loans  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  respective 
ORD's. 

On  October  10,  1976.  the  UFCJA  announced  its  intention  to  proiDOte  the 
(1)  creation  of  a  cereals  bank,  (2)  establishment  of  aills,  and  (3)  inxprovenenC 
of  oTganlzat lon:>  prOEooting  agriculture.    This  la  indicative  of  the  trend  to 
auve  to  increasingly  aophlstlcated  and  relevant  rural  development  activities. 
It  Is  elao  worth  noting  tliat  5  mills  have  thus  far  been  established. 

The  Ru ra I  Ed uc a 1 1 on^  Rejorm^  and  Jts  Impact  on  the  Njiam 

It  l|^ntrtguliig  that  In  seeking  to  reform  education.  In  jiart  by  recog- 
ntzlng  the  potential  coutrlbutlon  of  Naan  and  then  attempting  to  use  it  as 
a  conduit  foi  the  introduction  of  new  components  frora  the  CKJA  (fo-raer  CER's), 
ORD's.  lite,  to  asaist  the  rural  population  to  improve  their  standards  of 
living,  d  major  result  has  bc-eii  the  strengthening  of  the  traditional  structure 
while  at  the  same  tiac  using  it  to  transmit  new  content  and  building  new 
structures  uoon  its  foundations.    While  the  Nanm  as  a  traditional  Institution 
h.\d  tontlnued  to  be  icknowledged  and  at  least  intermittently  active.  It  was 
decrea:,ingly  effective  as  a  means  for  asbUting  youths  to  make  the  transition 
trom  adole:>cence  to  adulthood  in  the  Increasingly  depressed  village  environment. 
For  many  youths  the  real  test,  the  inore  meaningful  experience,  occured  In 
making  the  trip  to  the  Ivory  Coast  or  Ghana,    In  these  more  developed  coastal 
areas  or.e  could  find  much  greater  chances  of  employment  and  thus  money, 
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attractive  clotheij,  less  phyalcaXly  demanding  jobs,  and  new  forms  of  enter- 
t^lnoent  (movies,  theatres,  "European"  d«nce«,  etc.),    One  went  to  the  coast 
as  a  boy  and  returned  as  an  adult  carrying  with  him  the  preatige  of  being  one 
of  the  "bold  ones"  who  had  made  the  "trip".    It  was  a  test  of  maturity  «nd  it 
proved  one  was  nor  "tlmid"--lt  verified  his  manhood  when  he  came  home  with 
Boney,  cuUerial  goods  and  stories  of  great  buildings^  the  endless  blue  ocean, 
etc.    Adolescents  who  did  not  make  the  trip  ran  the  risk  of  rejection  by  their 
comrades  of'  che  same  age. 

Assisting  the  revital i^at ion  of  the  Naam,  however,  has  achieved  tl.xeo 
major  purposes.     (D  The  Naaa  continues,  as  was  traditionally  Intended,  to 
serve  a:,  a  mcch».nibm  for  y^uthn  to  prove  themselves  responsible  enough  and 
able  enough  to  be  productive  civilized  adults  in  their  own  enviroiiment. 
ii>    Wl»eii  they  have  suctecdcd,  ad  a  productive  age-set  group,  thuy  can  qualify 
for  the  kinds  of  assistance  which  will  enable  them  to  be  eoployed  and  to  have 
a  chance  not  only  of  living  a  fulfilling  life  but  of  improving  their  life 
styles.     (3)    It  also  a^.^ans  the  pre-Haaa  CFJA  exporicace  has  iniaedlate  rele- 
vance .uid  m.ikes  a  <iirect  contribution  to  what  is  acconplished  subsequently 
in  the  Naaro  and  then  in  the  CJA.    By  using  the  traditional  inst  itution  as  the 
conduit,  all  actors  know  their  roies,  functions,  responsibilities  and  account^ 
abilities.     New  content  is  placed  in  a  familiar  container  (new  wine  in  old 
bottles),  is  infinitely  more  acceptable  and  innovative  interventions  arc 
accomplished  with  incredibly  enhanced  speed  and  effectiveness.    This  in  turn 
contributes  to  cnange  through  structural  evolution  but  in  the  process  the 
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reinforced  traditional  structure  adds  authenticity  to  its  new  structural 
I'^fsprlugs.    And  the  probl^Q  of  authcntlclte  i»  one  of  the  oore  critical  ones 
facing  conteBporsry  Afrlc^.*. 

Rural  Education  and  the  Precocpcrative  Movement 

Working  first  with  the  Naam  and  then  moving  from  this  foundation  to  the 
pre  cooperative  CJA  has  sui.ceedcd  alttiough  numerous  other  efforts  to  establish 
rural  cooperatives  m  Upper  Volta  have  failed.     It  1j»  suggested  that  there  are 
three  oajor  reasons  for  this;    (1)    Peasants  fear  risks,    Ti',:y  distrust  the 
abstract;   it  is  far  better  to  present  them  with  the  concrete.    Changes  in 
orientation  art,  made  only  when  it  Is  felt  necessary  and  they  participate  In 
the  pro(.es5— In  planning  as  urcll  as  in  implementation.    The  Naam  is  cuncrctc 
and  provides  a  basi«  for  moving  to  the  oore  abstract  CJA;  fi..  '^erroore,  rural 
Voltaics,   losing  their  children  to  the  coabt  and  the  cities  and  suffering  a 
gross  deterioration  of  their  standards  of  living  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
droughty  uaderi>tand  that  changes  in  orientation  are  now  necessary.    (2)  The 
evolutionary  dnd  wooperatlve  Jiaracter— f rom  C?JA  to  Naaro  to  CJA— helps  to 
assure  Successful  economic  and  social  experience^  wttich  give  each  individual 
a  psychological  lift  and  a, sense  of  power  and  fate  cc      ^1.    Basically  GJA 
chances  are  deterrrined  by  village  acceptance  -by  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
positive  supportive  or  negative  environment,     U  this  program  village  luvolvc- 
loent  In  and  conanltment  to  the  structures  ano  activities  have  been  extended 
from  the  Naao  to  the  CPJA  and  thf»  CJA,    Not  only  Is  the  village  council 
iirvolv.d  in  the  governance  of  the  local  CJA's,  but  the  CJA»8  have,  In  keeping 
with  the  Naao  model,  establiuhed  special  linkages  to  the  village  lendership  by 
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appointing  gunurally  two  honorary  presidents.     Interestingly  enough,  thoau 
so  appointed  arc  usually  retired  veterans  from  the  French  mlUtai^y  forces  who 
have  ext<jnslvc  knowledge  of  life  beyond  the  village  and  Upper  Volta,  are  fluent 
In  French  and  have  the  respect  and  adnlratlon  of  the  villagers.    These  honorary 
presidents  have  been  Invaluable  In  supporting  and  pronwtlng  the  CJA  within  the 
village  Intellectual  and  leadership  circles.     (3)    The  people  of  Upper  Volta 
learn  and  live  by  Inltatlon.    Through  the  practical  prograiurf  of  this  rural 
cdu^atlon/tratnlng  frogran,  the  CJA  learns,  applies  and  provides  a  model  to 
promote  mulctpUer  effects  for  the  rest  of  the  village. 

Accc>ultii>>  to  a-ConL-al  Assenbly  of  Groups  meeting  in  Ouahlgouy.i  in  1969. 
tho  tallowing  live  criteria  were  needed  (or  a  successful  precoopi-rat ivo  group 
oovcuwut:  ••(-)  the  group  must  have  Its  »act  together*  with  a  solid  commltuient 
by  tlie  merabors.  group  cohe:*ion.  and  having  among  Its  oembers  at  least  two 
honorary  presidents;     (b)  It  must  he  accept-d  by  the  village;  this  Includes 
bavlu,'.  cordial  relations  with  the  villagers  (officials,  parents,  youths); 
(O   it  must  have  avalMble*at  leabt  A  hectares  of  land  of  acceptable  quality; 
(d)  It  must  have  frocr.  10  to       active  menbera  with  an  average  age  of  at  least 
20;  and  (c)  U  Should  have  lasted  at  least  two  years  f.o  that  it  can  state  with 
vonvU'tlon  the  results  It  ha.  achieved,  the  progress  «ade  In  the  cooperative 
ualiUng  ot   Us  momhers  (In  terms  of  management,  group  living,  etc.)  ami  the 

m/16 

faith       the  members  in  the  group. 


/16    Oucdraogo.  o^^liu,  1977,  pp.  298-.99.  contains  the  quote  taken  from 
the  ^roccB-yeThal  of  the  cveeting. 
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It  would  appear  from  the  growth  of  the  CJA  progran  In  tenas  of  numbers 
of  afaoclatlofut  and  members  enrolled,  of  money  Invested,  of  expanded  organiza- 
tional structure,  and  of  Increased  rural  production,  that  they  have  been 
successful  In  achieving  these  criteria.    In  analyzing  the  Impending  GJA 
portion  of  the  Second  Education  Project,  the  World  Bank  noted  that  the  GJA's 
have  already  demonstrated  their  ability  to  carry  out  production  activities 
with  reasonable  success  and  they  show  impressive  promise  for  the  future. 

The  GJA  faces  a  delicate  problem,  however,  in  that  Its  existence  and 
activities  must  not  he  limited  to  benefitting  only  the  members— the  village 
at  large  oust  also  be  enhanced  by  the  GJA's  efforts.     This  is  a  substantial 
part  of  the  reabtui  why  the  It^aam  practices  and  t>TCcedents  provide  such  a 
powerful  benetlcial  model  which  is  further  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the 
members  theaselvea  have  Just  phased  out  of  the  Naaa  into  t)»e  GJA* 

However,  there  ate  some  four  areas  of  general  concern  about  the  GJA's. 
The  flrat  is  that  of  aJilevlng  greater  direct,  as  opposed  to  vicarious, 
participation  by  .omen.    The  Naam  related  structures  such  us  the  Kin^Naan 
and  Borbndo  would  lend  themselves  well  to  assisting  in  this  effort  and  so, 
in  fact,  CO  Ail  the  Sg>nj^s3nEtaabA.    Secondly,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  CJA's  to  spend  far  too  much  money  oo  annual  festivals  and  this 
propensity  is  being  directly  addressed  by  AnimaC^Jirs  and  OR0  officials. 
Tliirdly,  Is  the  need  for  greater  and  more  concerted  research  on  the  evolving 
Impact  of  the  CJA»6  on  rural  life.    Tl»e  World  Bank  will  be  supporting  this 
effort  In  coajiinct lo».  with  the  Government  of  Upper  Volta  and  the  ORD's  as  a 
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part  ot  thi?  Second  Education  Project  and  U  will  include  studying  the  practical 
and  coacaercial  achieveoents  of  uot  only  the  CJAU  but  alao  their  individual 
Deabers.    The  governcent  is  also  coomitting  itself  to  preparing  annual  CJA 
cvaluatlotta-    Hie  final,  and  not  the  least  serious  point,  relates  to  the 
tendency  of  the  oJA'ti  to  restrict  loenbership  to  those  who  have  graduated 
from  CKJA»s  and/or  to  those  who  are  literate.    The  precooperative  oovement 
cUnged  its  designation  from  Post  School  Croup  (Gl'S)  to  CJA  in  part  to  overccme 
the  prejudice  against  lestrJLcting  participation  to  only  those  wiio  had  h<id 
sotne  "wiioollng".    Again,  Voltaic  leaders  are  seeking  to  overcome  this  now 
orand  ot  'Vhool  prejudice"  in  the  rural  development  program  with,  it  appears, 
sone  success. 

U  lb  probably  also  fair  to  Say  that  the  CIA  has  not  yet  fuUy  dcler- 
QlncJ  and/or  exploited  the  linkages  t>eyond  the  Naam  with  the  other  structured 
a«d  unsLructurcd  volurtary  and  age-set  related  groups  functioning  in  Voltaic 
iioclcty  as  revifwed  in  The  Cultural  Context.    The  potential  to  be  derived 
fiom  closer  atf illation  with  these  social  components  would  ap^.ear  lo  be 
loprcsslve  especially  insolar  as  the  woiacn  are  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  there  arc  already  encouraging  signs  that  the  CIA  movement 
1.  indeed  succeeding  in  extremely  .Ij-if leant  ways.    Dr.  Ouedraogc  has  reported 
that  the  rural  youth  are  no  longer  leaving  their  homes  in  significant  numbers 
U  areas  where  GJA  program*'  are  functioning.    Tills  rural  human  hemorrhage  to 
Che  coas,al  statea.  as  well  a«  to  the  cities  in  Upper  Volta,  hei?  abated.  In 
some  cases  >outh.  .ho  had  left  home  have  subsequently  decided  to  return  since 
aceino  the  impact  the  GJA»s  have  been  making  on  life  back  in  tUcir  home 
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villagoi».    Moreover,  Inquiries  aoong  village  adults  and  lead-rs  show  over- 
whel.lng  support  for  the  GJA's  and  a  conviction  that  they  ^  lU  succeed  in 
providing  CBployment  and  improving  life  for  rural  youth. 

Analysis  Of  the  CJA'a  Development 

Asaesging  the  status  of  the  GJA's  progress  cn  the  basis  of  Professor 
Henri  D<r^7^^hF»V-«Ix  cTlterla  for  Judging  cooperatlveo  (grafting,  volunteering 
a>operA£lon.  cooperative  enterprise,  cooperative  democracy,  cooperative 
coBiaittwnt.  and  cooperative  culture),  Indicates  how  impressive  the  precoopera- 
tlv**'s  developtaent  ha«  been. 


 '7^  Grafting  Is  readily  apparent-first  a  Naao,  a  traditional  associa- 
tion of  youth,  tolerated  and  supported  by  the  administration,  religious 
organUatlons.  political  parties,  traditional  chlefdoms  becomes  a  hybrid 
combination  of  the  two  and  finally  the  GJA  precooperatlve  association.  The 
GJA  3tructures  Itself  so  that  It  la  In  fact  the  GJA  hX£3  village. 

b.    Volunteering  cooperation:    One  enters  the  GJA  through  the  channel 
of  the  Naam;  there  Is  equality  and  lack  of  discrimination  in  the  GJA  Just  as 
there  was  in  the  NaaH--group  members  who  had  worked  and  playcd  together  In 
the  liaam  continue  to  do  so  In  the  GJA.     In  addition,  the  cooperative  rela- 
tionship which  existed  between  the  liaam  and  the  village  is  subBtantlally  and 
intentionally  replicated  by  the  GJA.    Associations  have  established  close 


/I 7    Oucdraogo,  Ibid. 

/18   H.  Dasroche,  Lc  dcveloppement  Intercoop^ratlf ,  «g«;°e^gi^.^f-g^ 

c^mblnalsons , -"She rb rook c  <Qucb^    Libralrle  de  la  Clt^  UnlverslCalrc. 

1969.  p.  12 
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relutlonshlpa  with  each  other  and  the  system  ha.  established  a  national 
democratic  confederation  of  GJA'a.    All  of  this  h«a  been  done  voluntarily 
and  th^  traditional  volunteerlma  which  hrfs  always  existed  is  beginning  to 
be  nobllizcd  and  applied  in  the  GJA  content. 

c.  Cooperative  Enterprise;    The  group  oeobera  cultivate  collective 
fields  and  shar^  in  huoan  and  material  Investnentu .    they  operate  a  smll 
store  for  meiabers.  often  a  conwon  kitchen  supplied  by  food  from  a  cowaon 
garden,  raise  llvoscock  and  poultry  together,  and  buy,  sell  and  manage  agii- 
cultural  and  handicraft  equipment-all  of  this  done  democratically  in  open 
forums  and  resulting  in  collective  ownership,  collective  management  and 
collective  distribution  and  division  of  outputs. 

d.  Cooperative  Democracy:    Diiclslons  are  made  on  the  basis  of  one  vote 
per  member  and  there  is  a  tradition  carried  on  from  the  Naam  of  ascertaining 
that  organization  ot f ieials  come  from  minority  strata  aa  well.  Therefore, 
there  Is  a  strong  Integrative  factor  working  in  conjunction  with  denwcracy. 
Tliere  is  a^so  a  deliberate  effort  to  try  to  make  certc.in  that  each  member 
has  casks  and  responsibilities  which  fit  hijJ  character,  his  comportment  aud 
his  competence,    l^he  well-being  of  the  individual  Is  not  to  be  sacrificed 

or  compro:nlsed  on  the  grounds  that  it  coafllcts  with  what  is  good  for  the 
organisation. 

e.  Cooperative  Conviction:    Surveys  conducted  over  the  past  throe  years 
Indicate  that  there  Is  strong  comltBe:.t  to  the  GJA  effort  expressed  by 
«..«.bor3.  pareota.  village  loaders  and  youths.    First  of  all  this  has  been 
reinforced  by  tholr  conviction  that  connunity  life  has  been  ioproved  by  the 
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CFA  because  (1)  tht  majority  of  youths  are  no  longer  enagr.:tlng,  (2)  the 
Tappuit  between  youths  and  elders,  previously  often  near  open  confrontation, 
has  evolved  to  one  of  Mutual  asaigtance  and  iolid  understanding,  and  (3) 
social  activities,  Including  assistance  to  the  village  and  to  needy  villa- 
gers, ,reate  the  type  of  ambiance  wiiich  enriches  life.    Second,  the  CJA'a 
ecoaoalc  succesaes  have  In  fact  fired  their  self  confidence  and  they  are  now 
v.onvlnc€d  that  they  can  undertake  water  control,  diversion  and  storage  projects; 
establish  aralu  all  Is;  take  out  loans  and  buy  equipment  and  farm  suppllpa  to 
increase  produLtlun--all  of  vdilch  they  never  before  believed  could  have  been 
done.    "Hiey  have  developed  confidence  In  Chenaelvea  as  a  group  and  as  Indivi- 
duals. 

f.    Cooperative  Culture:     In  the  cooperative  eiwlronment  there  la  a 
balance  between  the  individual  and  the  group— there  is  concern  for  equality 
and  "taking  turns"  In  almost  all  tasks.    The  relationships  promote  motivation 
and  mobilization  of  the  group'a  members— there  le  a  consclenti^aclon  occurlnf, 
—development  of  new  roles,  rights  and  relationships  builds  upon  the  old  and 
further  enriches  life.    Learning  Is  strongly  pronwted  and  the  dry  season 
becomes  a  dynamic  period  for  workshops,  correspondence  courses,  laolo  educa-  ' 
tton  prograaxa,  and  practical  training  rather  than  the  more  traditional  "dead 
poriod".    Host  of  all.  there  is  an  effort  and  a  dei.lre  to  share  new  knowledge 
and  skills  with  comrades. 

In  summary,  based  on  the  six  cooperative  criteria  suggested  above,  the 
coiiparatlve  analysis  of  the  C?A»s  progress  as  a  precooperatlve  organization 
Is  both  significant  and  promising. 

4  I 
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LESSONS  FOR  TRANSFER 

Perhaps  the  single  moat  Inportant  lesson  to  be  derived  from^  thU  study 
of  the  Naam  age-set  group  In  Upper  Volta  is  the  need  to  nake  certain  that 
Indiueuoufl  «oci*l  structures  ar^  thoroughly  understood  fo  that  the  basis  for 
aaklng  developmental  analyses  are  fully  appreciated,  relevaot  ;and  accurate 
in  tenns  of  their  broader  ramifications— there  would  be  danger  In  only  focusluR 
on  the  Naam  without  knowing  in  turn  the  impact  which  the  age-set  structure 
has  on  peoples'  lives  and  how  it  relates  to  other  social  structures.  The 
Naao  wan  the  critical  structure  -  others  would  not  have  had  the  same  pervasive 
social  Inpuot. 

Tills  study  has  also  Indicated  that  reinforcement  of  a  traditional 
structure  has,  in  fact,  promoted  developmfcnt  rather  than  Inhibited  it.  In 
far  too  many  instances  those  Interested  In  development  have  ^isosf  automa- 
tically taken  the  position  that  Indigenous  structures  were  the  first  barrier 
tc  overcome  and  that     ^so  facto  they  had  to  be  ignored  or  destroyed,  lu 
fact,  the  Na«m  ha.  served  as  a  channel  through  which  to  mobilize  rural  people 
and  resources  and  then  not  only  as  a  means  to  introduce  new  training  and 
Instruction  but  also  a  base  on  which  to  build  foUow-up  structures. 

Rural  development  programs  which  could  have  taken  much  longer  to  Ample- 
ment  were  activated  a  great  deal  faster  because  an  existing  social  structure 
was  utllized"-peoplc  did  not  have  to  deal  with  boih  «  new  institution  and 
new  cuntent-they  only  h.id  to  be  concerned  with^thc  latt.r.    Tlie  time  saved, 
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the  levels  of  participation  sad  the  dtjgrec  of  program  goal  achieYCoent  »^ave 
been  extrec^ely  Impressive. 

People  when  using  an  indigenous  structure  understand  Che  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  all  actors.    The  more  integrated  a  society  is,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  for  that  society  to  handle  new  inputs/^'    Usiri^  an  indigenous 
structure  helps  prevent  the  intervention  from  being,  perhaps  Indefinitely, 
"foreign".  ; 

It  tthould  aUo  be  noted  that  the  special  rural  education  system  began 

I 

to  function  auch  more  effectively  once  it  was  moved  out  of  the  Ministry  ot 
Education  an*:  into  the  Hlaistri  of  Rural  Development.    V\c  educational  system, 
elitist  and  J^ench  oriented,  t^ould  not  effectively  Integrate  a  special  basic 
practical  and  rural  development  orientcu  component.    Within  the  educational 
systen,  a  rural  education  system  would  alwayo  be  a  step-child  and  would 
always  be  second  wlass.    The  system  could  not  flourish  in  that  environment 
and  as  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  education  was  In  French,  tha  system  would  be 
substunt tally  divorced  from  ^he  Indigenous  environment  within  which  it  was 
fu/ictioning.  ^ 

There  is  obvious,  but  pften  overlooked,  need  for  the  training  school 
or  component  to  bo  concerned  "with  ultimate  employment.    It  would  appear  that 
both  the  CER  and  CKJA  effortsj  would  hove  ultimately  failed  without  the 


/19    George  JCneller,  Educa t ioha  1  ^ An t hjropolog^.    New  York;    John  Wiley  and  ^ 
Sons.  1965.  I 
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development  of  the  follow-up  CPS'^and  CJA  systems  which  In  Upper  Volta  could 
4>e  phased  In  through  the  Naa/i, 

Ilie  phase- 111  of  the  OPS/GJA  ays  teas  was  made  posalble  through  reaearch 
and  analyaia  by  dedicated  and  competent  Vol  talcs  as  wtju  as  a  few  foreigners 
who  helped  aave  this  major  rural  development  effort,  alils  type  of  formative 
research  la  critical,  as  la  continuous  research  to  follow  the  evolving  Impact 

of  these  new  structures  on  rural  life  and  culture  as  well  as  on  devolopmtnt* 

? 

Utilization  oi:  aiknown  Indigenous  structure  has  also  meant  that  there 


was  a  strongly  affe^tl've  relationship  between  the  people  and  the  mechanlbm^ 

for  Int^crvontlon  lotofthelr  Uvea.    Tlils  affective  rapport  between  people  and 

^  /20  ^ 

Institution  ls»  It  la -suggested,  critical. 


/20    William  M»  Rldeout,  Jr.»  "Rural  Education  in  Upper  Volta:    A  Model 
Utlllzirtg  an  Indigenous  Social  XnBtitiitlon",  presented  to  thO 
Comparative  International  Education  Society  meeting  at  Ann  Aibor, 
Michigan,  March,  1978, 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PESANTREN  IN  RURAL  JAVA: 
AN  ISLAMIC  INSTITUTION  PROHOTING 
'    «f  NON-FORKAL  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION 

by 

Uoar  Kay am 

THE  INDONESIAN/ ISLAMIC  SETTING 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  population  of  Indonesia  (1A5  Billion)  formally 
profess  the  Islamic  religion.    On  the  basis  of  sheer  numbers,  Indonesia  is  one 
of  the  most  populous  Moslem  countries  in  the  world.    However »  Is Ian  is  a 
rel^^tively  recent  phenomenon,  haying  penetrated  Indonesia  not  earlier  than  the 
13th  century,  long  after  the  hegirn  of  Mohaoed  in  the  year  A.D.  622  and  the 
peak  of  the  Islamic  Eraplre  in  the  9th  century. 

Hie  penetration  was  apparently  through  several  trading  Incursions  covering 
a  period  ot  several  centuries  before,  in  the  16th  century,  Islamic  kingdoms 
began  to  take  rouL  in  Indonesia.    Gujaratl.  Chineae  and  Arab  traders  were  the 
new  religluu's  carriers  to  the  Indonesian  archlpelagot    Iti,  acceptance,  how- 
ever, was  made  possible  because  uf  soc lo-ec^pnomic  and  political  crises  in 
strategic  trade  kingdoms  whose  rulers  were  looking  for  waya  of  breaking  out 
ot  vaabalage  to  the  powerful  Hindu  Javanese  kingdom  of  Majapdhlt.  Islam 
provided  (\Uv  ally  they  needed  to  abaert  their  )ons-awaited  independence.  In 
Islam  th.-y  ^ound  an  opportunity  to  make  a  political  as  well  as  cultural  break- 
through, thus  establishing  a  new  political  and  cultural  order  and  breaking 
away  from  the  old,  ebtabUshed  Hindu  Javanese  order. 
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Ihe  result  of  Islam's  penetration  was.  however,  far  from  hooogoneouB 
Integration.    The  archipelago's  dlverblfled  oulturea  and  histories  prodmed 
widely  varying  responses  lo  the  arrival  -of  Islao.     In  the  eoaatal  area^.  which 
have  always  been  politically  and  culturally  more  "cobmopolltan"  than  the 
hinterlands,  there  wa.-  relatively  Utile  resistance.     In  the  hinterlands  (of 
Central  and  East  Java)  where  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  had  achieved  a  cultural 
synthesis  and  equilibrium  over  many  centuries,  there  was  a  much  stronger 
cultural  barrier  and  It  took  much  longer  to  adjust  to  the  new  religion.  This 
ddjustoeut  and  accommodation  between  Islam  and  the  Javanese  cultural  traditions 
was  not  yet  fully  developed  before  the  Dutch  arrived  in  the  18th  century. 
Ihus  In  comparison  with  the  relatively  Ung  stretch  from  the  7ih  dentin, 
BuddhlbtK  Srlwij.iya  to  the  15th  century  lilndu-Javanesc  Haj.«pahlt,  Ul.ira  h.p 
had  a  relatively  «hort  period  for  shaping  a  cultural  form*u. 

Clifford  Geertz's  celebrated  study  on  Islam  In  Java  (Jhe  Ke IJ^l ojl 
J.iva)  distinguishes  three  categories  of  Islamic  observation  -  the  santrl,  the 
ab.mjpan  and  the  prl>_ay_i. 

Ihe  santJl  Is         strl-tly  devoted  Muslim  who  Diays  five  times  a  day  and 
observes  all  regulations  obediently.    The  aban^i  is  the  r  I  tual-oricnted 
anlioUl  who  adopts  certain  Islamic  practices  such  as  reciting  parts  of  the 
Koran  in  his  rituals.    The  prlyayi  adopts  a  pantheistic  all-tmbrac  ing  n.^stlcUm. 
an  Iblawlc  variant  espoused  by  Javanese  irUddle-clabs  and  lmreaiicrat.s .  these 
categories  reflect  the  varying  forms  of  accommodation  bttweon  Islam  and  the 
earlier  Javanese  cuUuri.1  traditions  (I.e.  Buddhism  and  Hinduism).     The  majority 
of  hSusllms  In  Indonesia  belong  to  the  Sunnl  tradition  and  are  orientated  to 
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Che  Shafl'iCe  law  school.    The  Sunnl  adhere  to  the  tradition  of  the  Prophet 
and  regard  the  Koran,  the  Had i its  (notes  and  codif ication       t«^e  Prophet's 
sayings),  the  qiyas  (analogy)  and  the  Ijma'  (consensus  of  Che  Ulenaa)  as  chcji^ 
main  source  of  teaching  about  Islam.    The  Sunni  are  quite  orthodox,  having 
adopted  Asy'arl's  theological  system  of  the  9ch  century.    Within  the  Sunni 
tradition  in  Indonesia  a  mmber  of  local  schisms  have  developed;  two  of  the 
cost  iiflportant  are  Che  Nahdathul  Ulama  and  Che  Muhamodiah. 

The  Nalulathiil  Ulaina  (tht  Rise  of  the  Ularaas)  was  founded  ^n  1926  in 
Joabang,  East  Java,  by  Hasyim  As'ari.     Its  purpose  was  to  reform  religious 
practices;  t^he  vehicle  for  this  was  to  be  changes  to  the  Islamic  school 
0>esantren).    Hnsyim  As'ari  started  by  making  changes  to  his  own  pesantren 
ui  Jonbdng.     He  introduced  classes,  and  had  Che  sanCria  InsCructed  in  separate 
class-rocQS.    Before  this  innovation  Che  sanCrXs  had  been  individually  Cutored 
by  the  kyalii  Ueliglous  Ceacher)  or  his  ossisCanCs.    The  purpose  of  the  reform 
was  Co  strengthen  Che  education  system  in  the  pesantren  and  make  the  pesantren 
a  more  effective  and  efficient  vehicle  in  educating  the  youth  in  the  complete 
knowledge  of  Islam. 

The  "curriculum",  however,  rtaaained  the  same,  concentrating  on  the  Korjn, 
the  Had  its,  the  and  the  IJraa*.     For  the  Nahdathul  Ulama  ihese  sources  of 

knowledge  are  a  major  distinguishing  feature  of  t*ieir  sect.    They  believe 
that  true  followers  of  the  Prophet  (a hi u b su nah  wal-j ama ' a h )  are  those  who 
adhere  to  these  four  sources  of  Islamic  knowledge.    While  adopting  Chls 
orthwlox  approach  Co  Islamic  teaching,  they  ore  flexible  enough  to  admit 
various  cultural  practices  Inherited  from  Che  earlier  Hindu-Javanese  traditions 
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The  Nahdathul  Ulaoa  has  vast  support  aooug  the  rural  kyahis  and  santrls  - 
ihelr  oiajor  source  of  support  in  Indonesia.    When  the  Nahdathul  Ulama  also 
operated  as  a  political  party  In  the  50*8  and  during  the  Sukarno  era.  Its 
adherence  to  orthodoxy  and  flexibility  to  rural  cultures  were  polltlcaKy 
profitable  assets.    The  Nahdathul  Ulama  emerged  aa  one  of  the  big  four 
victorious  parties  In  the  1955  general  election,  and  Sukarno  (who  was  In 
constant  confrontation  with  the  modernist  Islam  political  par^y,  the  Masyumi) 
found  In  Nahdathul  Ulama  an  Ideal  vehicle  for  his  political  strategies.  Now. 
after  the  Suharto  regime  has  re-structured  the  Islamic  political  parties  Into 
one  political  party,  NaMathul  Ulama  rciaalns  powerful  end  Influential  In  the 
new  political  body. 

Ihe  Muluimadlah  was  founded  iii  1912  in  Yogyakarta,  Centr.il  Java,  b>  Ahmad 
Dahlan  to  stimulate  religious  education  and  to  promote  the  religious  life  of 
lis  oerabers.     Although  Involved  in  various  iorms  of  social  develo|xnont  am  h 
as  the  founding  ot  medical  clinics,  orphanage  houses,  a  poor-house,  and 
schools  of  srarlous  levels,  it  is  primarily  a  reform  movement  within  Islam, 
adopting  the  teachings  ol  an  FgyptUn  reformer  of  the  19tb  century,  ^^.lhaIMnad 
Abduh.     Abduh  called  for  a  return  to  the  Koran  and  the  Uadits  .^nd  a  purification 
of  all  teachings  oa  Islam  based  on  secondaty  sources.    The  Muhamadlah  inter- 
preted this  In  an  Indonesian  context  as  a  c^ll  for  rooting  out  the  Hindu- 
Javanese  (Ke.  non-Islomic)  practices  incorporated  into  Islamic  religious  life. 
It  is  not  coincidental  that  Aliaad  Dahlan  chose  Yogyakarta  as  the  launching  site 
Of  the  reform  noveoeni .    Yogyakarta  is  one  of  the  two  mosi  important  Javanese 
"cradles  of  culture"  where  the  earlier  Hindu-Javanese  traditions  are  still  a 
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vital  part  of  the  local  culture.    By  launching  the  reform  movement  In  Yogyakarta 
Dahlao  and  his  associates  demonstraccd  their  resolve  to  purify  Islam  from 
bid 'ah  (something  that  Is  newly  added  as  religious  rule  originated  from 
uncertain  sources)  and  Khurafat  (superstition)  practices.    The  MuliaoaJiah 
accept  the  Koran  and  Hadlts  as  the  principle  aourcef*  of  knowledge  on  Islam 
and  pay  less  attention  to  the  Qiyas  and  the  Ijoa^' .    They  also  stress  the 
loportance  of  th<s  IJtHiad  (the  lerlous  search  for  religious  truth,  especially 
through  studies  of  Islam  sources). 

Beth  the  Nalidathul  Ulama  and  the  Muhatoadlah  are  viewed  as  reforca  movements. 
The  former  is  note  concerned  with  changing  the  educational  system  so  that  it 
is  nqru  effective  in  building  an  identity  among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
(ahlusjanah  waljamaah),  tlie  latter  is  more  Interested  in  ctiangmg  the  content 
of  the  teaching,  removing  the  Mindu-Javanesc  practices  and  maintaining  only 
Islamic  sources.    The  former  is  criticized  by  the  Muhumadlah  a»  too  lenient 
In  accepting  the  Hindu-Javanese  practices  of  bid*ah  and  Umruf^t;  the  latter 
is  viewed  by  the  Nahdathul  Ul.ima  as  outside  the  a  hi  us  s  a  na j  i  wa  I  j  a  ma  ah 
because  of  their  flexibility  In  treating  the  Qiyjis  and  the  ^.ip^J^  and  their 
stress  on  the  Ij tihad . 

THE  G^ENERAL  EOUCATION  SETTING 

Toward  the  end  of  the  I9lh  century,  the  Dutch  colonial  administration 
launched  a  vast  public  education  system.     The  system  was  an  as(>ect  of  the 
Ethical  Policy,  a  policy  launched  by  liberals  and  aoci-l-detaocrats  in  tht 
Netherlands  who  called  for  greater  autonomy  for  the  Dutc'.  expatriates  in  the 
cclony  (in  particular  Llie  mercantile  capitalists)  and  impioveroonts  for  the 
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Indonesian  people  through  Irrigation,  health  programaes  in  the  rural  areas, 
mlgraclon  of  pcoole  from  6s^erpopulaied  rural  areas  and  iwre  public  education. 
Public  education  was  to  be  one  Ingredient  for  building  a  prosperous;  and 
profitable  econoay.    Hovever,  as  In  other  colonies.  It  was  rigidly  stratified. 

-    In  Che  rural  areas  there  was  a  three^year  ''volkschool"  for  the  lower  class 
and  a  five-year  scliool  for  the  landlord  class.    In  the  urban  areas  there  was 
a  five-year  school  for  the  working  class,  a  seven-year  school  for  usldd le-class 
burenucrats  and  aristocrats,  and  the  Dutch  elementary  school  for  a  few  members 
of  the  Indonesian  aristocracy.     In  addition  "there  were  vocational  schools  for 
the  training  of  elementary-school  teachers,  agricultural  extension  workers, 
health  officers  and  other  bureaucrats. 

nils  stratified  educational  aytitcm  was  clearly  meant  to  serv^,  the  no^^ 
of  the  colonial  economv,  reinforcing  the  existing  class  structure  and  providing 
the  middle  and  l^er-level  bureaucrats  needed  for  the  colonial  admhiistrat lou . 

but  what  about  the  rural  Muslims?    They  hatf  their  pesantien.  Muslim 
peasants  would  se..d  their  children  to  the  pesnntren  to  l^.'<in  to  wilto  and 
speak  Arabic  and  to  recite  the  Koran.    A  few  children  continued  on  «»det  the 
personal  tutoring  of  the  kyMx±  to  mrike  a  detailed  study  of  the  teachings  of 
(olan. 

Wieii  tlie  Dutch  introduced  public  cduu»tlon  including  the  teaching  of 
"secular  knowledge"  and  Uitin  and  Roman  characters,  the  malority  of  the 
Muslim  peasants  reacted  negatively.    To  them  the  new  system  was  a  w^ste  of 
time  and  noney  since  it  would  alienate  their  children  from  the  traditional 
peasant  envlroiunent.    The  kyahi  and  other  orthodox  rural  Muslim  leaders 
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viewed  this  intervention  by  the  Dutch  -  Christians  and  "infidels"  «-  as  a 
means  of  underulning  Uith  Itt  Itlan  In  the  rural  ^reaa.    Their  resistance* 
strengthened  the  pesantren  not  only  at  Islamic  educational  inatltution*  but  also^ 
as  bastions  of  the  talth. 

Changes,  however,  took  place.    The  Dutch  did  not  make  public  education 
compulsory  but  they  did  actively  promote  it  through  the  village  adjoinfatration. 
Parents  were  persuaded  to  $enJ  their  childcen  to  public-schools,  in  addition 
to  sending  them  to  tlie  peaantren.    They  were  told  that  modern  education  would 
improve  their  chances  for  upward  social  mobility  in  the  cities  as  the  priyayi 
(aristocrata)  In  the  bureaucracy. 

As  the  colonial  economic  structures  took  root,  more  and  more  peasants 
became  landless  and  unemployed  and  were  forced  to  seek  employment  In  the  cities. 
Education  in  village  public  scliools,  no  matter  how  minimal,  was  seen  as  a' 
valuable  ecpnonic  asset  for  surviving  in  the  cities*    Konotlieless ,  it  did 
reinforce  the  existing  class  structure.    After  the  War  of  Liberation  when 
new  intra- structures  liad  to  be  built  and  democratization  in  all  fields  had  to 
be  Implemented  as  a  consequence  of  becoming  an  independent  nation  with 
donocrf.tii  prlnclplci,,  the  rural  areas  decidedly  lost  the  status  (to  use 
Redtleid'h  exprcs>sion)  of  "little  communities",  the  compact  small  "ecological 
system".    Relationships  niul  cultural  contact  between  town  and  village  became 
much  more  dynatric,  with  many  villagers  regularly  conaautlng  between  the  village 


It  is  within  this  context  that  the  tradition-bound  pesanCren  is  now  being 
challenged  to  become  a  source  of  non^formal  education  for  rural  developm-int. 
But  wliat  actually  is  a  pesantren? 


and  town. 
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THE  PESAKTREN 

A  typical  peaantren  1b  loc.ted  In  the  nlddle  pf  a  vlUagL-  or  liajaei 
situated  among  vlUagers'  housing.    Often  there  Is  very  Httlo  to  distinguish 
U  frco  other  houses  In  the  village.    The  Pesantren  (llttrally  meaning  the 
place  of  the  e.ntrl.  the  pupil)  Is  a  cluster  of  houses  usually  surrounding  a 
Bosque.    It  consists  of  dormitories  of  the  sa.""^^        '"'"^'■■^  °^ 
(the  head  rellglojs  teacher  and  spiritual  leader  of  the  pesanlren) ,  his 
^stait  (a  teacher  and  deputy  to  the  knlli)        ''^^  ^adal  (teaching  assistant). 

In  the  traditional  pesantren  where  there  are  no  classrooms  tlie  InHtru.-.tlon 
yhlch  Is  usually  given  through  personal  tutoring  by  the  Ig^ahl  or  the  ustadji  is 
done  in.the  kjrahl's  verinda.  sometimes  at  the  mosquo.  sometimes  under  the  trees 

in  the, peaantren  garde...  In  short  at  places  where  the  kynhi  sees  fit.  Tho 
dorioltorles  are  usually  very  simple  small  houses  constructed  of  baoboo  and 
wood  following  the  traditional  village  archltect..re.    TJ.e  houao  of  the  kyahl 

is  us,.ally  slightly  more  fancy  although  it  regains  simple  and  Is  constructed 

from  Kiaboo  an.-  wood  and  again  Is  styled  after  the  traditional  vvllagc 

architecture. 

In  some  cases  the  pesantren  Is  started  by  an  lnitl..tlvo  of  a  kyahl  who 
has  inherited  l.«..d  or  houses  froo  his  family;  he  owns  the  pesantren  and 
de8jg..s  its  layout.    In  other  cases,  a  pesantren  is  started  through  a 
collective  gift  from  the  community  a..d  the  conmunlty  decides  on  the  plan  of 
the  complex.     I.,  other  situations  «  rich  benefactor  donates  some  buildL.gsi 
'  this  was  the  case  in  the  Pabelan  pesantren  in  central  Java  for  which  a  set  of 
„«detn  concrete-  buildings  were  recently  built  by  a  rich  benefactor.  This 
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pi!santren  recently  won  the  Aga  Khan  Award  for  Archliecturc  -  for  Its  uonsclous 
etfort  In  keeping  the  complex  a  comfortable  habitat  without  being  extravagdnt 

or  luxurious.    It  ha»  managed  to  keep  the  Image  of  rural  housing.  Neverthe- 
less, /t*nbe  Ian  could  not  reject  a  "modern  building*'  ihnt  was  donated  by  a  rich 

^irenelacLor  and  now  is  the  u^ly  corner  of  the  bfautlful  but  simple  conplex. 
New  or  nodern  pesanttcn  have  clasaroomfiT^ aincc  they  have  adopted  the  class- 
Instruct  Ion  method. 

U  has  been  mcniloncd  that  in  some  cases  the  k^'ahl  owns  and  manages  the 
whole  complex  of  the  pesantren.    He  decides  wliat  Kind  of  instruction  should 
b^glven  and  how  the  pesantren  should  be  managed.    But  in  many  caser.  a 
pesantren,  usually  alter  a  i^ucue^sful  Jovclopment,  requires  more  than  a  single 
person  to  manage  Its  operation.    UMial  ly  a  board  of  elders  is  seJocted  from 
Che  village  conaanulty^  to  oversee  its  policies  nn^*  operations.     Ihe  complexity 
of  the  organization  depends  on  the  sl^i.  of  the  pobantien  and  the  ipproach  of 
the  founding-father  and  the  board.    The  inse  of  the  Pabelun  pet.aotren  could 
serve  as  an  Illustration.    Kyahi  Hdoaniim  Qja'far  who  is  the  founder  -  or  at 
least  the  revi tal tiiir  of  the  long  detun^l  Fabelan  pci^antten  -  Is  understandably 
the  accepted  leader  of  Pabelan.     Hut  in  order  to  kee^,  close  rap,iorC  between  ^ 
his  pesantren  and  the  Pabelan  community  Ihe  ky.iM  haj>  set  up  two  kinds  of 
boards  to  check  him  and  the  pesantion.    Ihe  first  hoard  Is  the  "board  of 
trustees"  consisting  of  both  formal  ami  Informal  vlllaKiJ  leader*?;  this  board^ 
controls  the  kvahi'n  polli.les  toward  the  posantren.    Tlie  second  board  Is  the 
eooaaimlty  board  "safegini^dlng  th*f  IslamU  spirit  ot  the  comunnliy".  Jt 

« 

consist!,  of   tlic  comsuiilty  religious  le.idurs  and  tenclierB  (u>Uji<1s)  oI  tlie 
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pesantren;  it  dUcusses  ho«  the  pesantren  can  aaalst  rural  BOver.meni  1.. 

proBOfi.*  rell8l«.»  Ufe  In  U,e  co™.unUy.    The  two  bords  l,:,vc  l.eJped  lo 

strengthen  the  Mes  of  the  coBomnUy  to  the  pesantren. 

Tha  kind  of  mstcuotloior  "currlculun"  that  Is  g^en  to  a  pesantren 

depends  on  the  basle^mj^fdk  of  the  kyahl  or-of  tho  kyahl  and  the  <vo,nn.un  1  ty . 

l„  traditional  pesauiren  where  the  kyahl  sees  a  peaantren  :.a  a  place >to 

prepare  devoted  orthodox  Islamic  leaders  the  "corrlculum"  covers  all  aspect* 

of  lsla«.lc  ..tudles:    for  example,  olraat  (the  art  of  Kiira"  rendln,:).  iai^'Ji! 
(the  cor.vletion  of  Cod's  oneness),  flsh.  (law).  luuLUs  (the  codified  saylncs 
of  the  Prophet),  larikh  (hisioiy  of  the  I'lophet  and  of  Islam),  ta/s.i, 
(interpretation  of  the  Konm) .  akhh-a  ("thlcs).  nah-ii  (Kra.™ar).    In  son.o 
cases,  depending  on  the  "speelalty"  of  the  Kyahl.  courses  snch  .s  astronomy 
am.  aysticis»  are  given.    The  method  of  teaching  Is  soro£an  (personal  tutoring 
or  even  drilling). -W,  bala«..n  (listening  to  the  kyahl's  oratory).    The  length 
of  study  of  a  santrl  in  a  traditional  pesantren  Is  almost  entirely  at  the 
whim  of  the  kyahl.    If  a  kyahl  considers  that  a  particular  miS}  '"^^ 
only  gifted  In  paaterlng  the  readings  of  the  Koran  and  additional  eoursos 
sueh  as  the  Imdlts.  the  Arabic  laneuage  and  sone  aspects  ol  the  fj<ll..  ho 
could  terminate  the  muurl's  .t"Jy  after  a  few  years  stay  In  a  pes.mtr.n. 
But  U  the  kyahi  recognizes  a  special  glf.  or  talent  in  a  sahtrl  then  thu 
kyahi  could'wltholJ  the  santri  fbr  several  years  ^ore.    And  if/the  santrl 
shows  even  more  talent  for  «  speelfic  subject.  Che  kyahl  would  sooetlmes 
send  the  gifted  santrl  to  another  pesantren  which  speelalUes  nv  this  snb>et 
are*.    Usu.Uly  u  santri  of  this  kind  beeoncs  an  assistant  or  deputy  or 
eventually  starts  his  own  pesantren. 
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In  new  pesantrens  the  curriculum  includes  "secular  courses".  Th/Pobelon 


pcsantrcn  fox  example  only  adaltn  sontT^'ho  have  f Inlshed  el£raent#fy  acRobl 
*.n  order  to  be  able  to  follow  the  "secular  courses"  offfered  ^t  secondary 
school  level .    The  Pabelan  pcsantrcn,  unlike  the  traditional  pesantren  whJeh 
ntjvor  has  a  fixed  length  of  study,  offers  a  fllx^ycai  prograoitne  of  study.  The 
first  three  years  aic  equivalent  to  a  Junior  high  school  plus  Islamic  studies. 
The  second  three  years  are  equivalent  to  senior  high  scliool  plus  advaneed 
Islaalc  studies.    The  "secular  courses"  concentrate  on  general  knowledge  and 
courses  needvd  for  teachers.    This  is  due  to  kyahi  Hamnan  DJa'far's  conviction 
that  a  santrl  wlicv^has  graduate^d  froB  Pabelan  should  be  weli-cquipped  and  ready 
to  be  a  teacher  and  educator  in  the  community.    Apparently  the  kyahl  Ig 
convinced  that  to  be  an  effective  conaaunlty  leader  a  santrl  mui.t  know  how  to 
"teach"  the  eownunlty.    And  since  the  conwunlty  is  a  rural  coaaaunlty  In  a 
changing  society,  the  r«il>elan  pesantren  also  gives  practical  courses  such  as 
agriculture,  cooperative  manageoent,  elementary  techniques  In  eU«c troi\lc», 
CoiCDUnlty  organization. 

Another  pesaatren  In  the  Bogor  area  In  West  Java,  the  Darui  Falah, 
concentrates  on  agriculture.     Its  objective  iii  to  educate  santrl  who  will" 
beuooe  devoted.  Islamic  comunUy  leaders  with  expertise  In  agriculture. 
\    The  currlculum'.is  a  raixtuie  of  agricultural  study  and  the  standard  courses 

in  lalaolc  studies.    Tbe  kyahi  of  this  pesantren  has  unusual  training  for  this 
'post,  having  graduated  trom  Bogor's  Institute  of  Agriculture* 

Moilcrn  ptsahtren  such  .is  PubeUin  and  Darui  Kalali  work  closely  with  various 
agencies.    Pabelan  workb  tdWeiy  with  LrjF-S  U  leading  research  and  training 
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institute  m  economics  and  youth  organization)  and  the  regional  aBrlcuU.iral 
extension  office  and  consult,  regularly  with  CadJ^h  Mada  University.  Uarul 
Falah  ha.  a  elose  relationship  with  the  Institute  of  Agriculture  In  Bogor. 

In.lnwre.tlv-g  difference  In  outlook  between  the  traditional  pesantren 
and  the^nfcw'oaes  are  the  way  they  look  at  the  Arabic  language  and  the  nodern 
lnngU3§e«.    In  both  kind,  of  pesantren  Arabic  Is  treated  as  an  l».porl..nt 
language  and  the  santrls  are  expected  to  mastor  It.    lint  «hlle  at  iho 
traditional  peaantren  Arabic  1.  only  seen  as  th«  langiwgc  of  the  Kor.m,  iho 
aadlt..  and  the  mediaeval  textbooks,  the  ..over  pesantren  seo  Arable  also  as 
.  cont,e.porary  living  language.    Secondly.  1..  the  newer  pesantren  KofeUuh  Is 
■  considered  aa  another  important  language  and  the  santrls  are  expected  ly 
«.ter  It.     m  i'abelan  and  Contor.  for  exa^^,le  U  Is  compulsory  ducing  school 
ho\.r8  that  .antrls  u.e  either  Arabic  or  English  as  tholr  moans  of  cbmnunlcatlon. 
,„  traditional  pesantrens.  on  the  other  hand.  Javanese  Is  the  langnage  of 
maw^uetlon.    This  1.  the  traditional  language  In  which  the  old  and  leading  . 
posantrens  in  East  Java  have  been  run;  many  of  the  kyahl.  in  yoo-.ger  pesantren 
in  otfieJ  P4«.  of  Java  and  Sumatra  were  tral.ud  In  Kast  Java.    Th.-  nx.dern 
pesantren  Indonesian  rather  than  .lavan^.e  ..s  the  mc-di.u»  of  i..struct ion . 

la  Pabclan.  for  instance,  they  have  regular  oral  exercises  in  E..gllsh.  Arabic 
and  I.,do„eslan;  the  three  languages  are  treated  as  llvt..g  Inngi.ages.  the 
languages  of  contemporary  people. 

'a  peoantren  Is/a  busy  place  and  has  lo..g  hour.:    U  sfart.  at  A  a.m.  with 
th,  jiubuh  co-unlty-prayer  and  ends  at  9  p.m.  with  the  la,a  co».unity-prayer. 
I„  between  they  conduct  their  .tudie.  inter.per.ed  with  the  dhuhur.  asliar.  and 

i 

ythrtb  prayers. 
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Tlictd  are  now  about  13, COO  pesantren  with  a  total  student  population  of 
about  five  nillion  santria  scattered  throughout  Java  and  parca  of  Sumatra. 
According  to  K^^hi  lUmoiJua  DJa*far  about  151  are  "aodern*'  pesantrcn,  operating 
independently  from  direct  patronagQ  or  doctrinal  influence  of  a  particular 
schism  especially  the  Nahdathul  Ulaoa.    What  is  rcoarkable  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pcsantrcn  la  that  eveu  the  most  modern  Is  community-supported. 
Their  Income  is  dt^pendent  on  contributions  from  the  community,  alumni  and 
occasional  benefactors  from  outaide;  the  santri  are.  allowed  to  decide  on  their 
contrlbuiion  to^^e  peaantren  (In  Pabelan  the  agreed  contribution  Is  Rp*  6,500 
a  month  ..^eluding  board  and  lodging);  and  the  pesantren  is  closely  linked 
with  the  community  and  orleni^cd  to  J^tS-noeda  and  clTCUWStancW. 

To  pefiantrcns  like  Pabelun  and  purul  Kalah  the  community's  condition  is 
not  accepted  as  a  static  rural  reality.    It  Is  viewed  as  a  rapidly  changing 
situation  and  the  pesantrens*  curriculum  takes  this  into  account.    Both  see 
themselves  as  preparing  Mublln  community  leaders  who  can  understand  not  only 
tht  loc.ii.  reality  but  the  broader  clwngea  and  implications  for  the  whole  socle 

In  the  face  of  these  rapid  changes  In  Indonesian  society,  the  pesantren 
leaders  are  aware  of  the  Icnportance  of  retaining  i^rtaln  traditional  uspects 
of  the  peeantren  -  the  spiritual  values.  Identity  and  self-confidence  and 
loyalty  to  the  environment  which  ultimately  lead  to  the  goiil  of  becoming 
BUS  Urn  (he  who  8uhmlts>,  mukmin  (he  who  is  devoted  but  knows  life),  and 
muchsln  (he  who  is,  devoted  but  knowb  of  his  environment).    The  pessntren 
provides  a  vital  source  of  identity  and  continuity  In  a  sltuntluu  of  heavy 
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rural-urban  olgration  and  increasing  government  control  over  rural  life. 

m  apUe  of  these  "modernUlng"  presiurea  many  pesantreO  graduated  have 
eschewed  Jobs  In  the  government  bureaucracy,  preferring  to  become  community^ 
leader:,  jnd  teachers  in  sm-ill  towns  and  villages.    At  the  same  time  many  urban 
parents  of  the  "prlyayi"  class  are  beginning  to  send  their  children  to 
pesant  ren. 

Tlie  current  trend  among  the  pesantren.  as  Indicated  by  Che  modern  ones 
like  Gouior,  Pabelan  and  Uarul  Falah,  is  towards  a  leb^i  non-formal  approach. 
However.  If  the  pesantren  are  able  to  continue  to  riicrull  leadership  like 
those  of  the  Pabelan  and  Darul  Falah  pesantpon      then  the  modern  i)es.iniren 
will  be  able  to  maintain  their  craditionaJ^  spirit  within  a  rural  context 
while  becoming  modern. 

•Hie  danger  might  be  if  orthodox  elements  fall  to  inspire  new  orientations. 
Tlien  the  pesantren  might  fall  Into  Che  R«n»e  problem  as  that  of  Javanese 
agriculture  which  Gcertz  described  as  having  become  "involuted"  (i.e.  reachlnR 
»i  high  level  of  technical  development  but  constrained  by  severe  socio- 
economic problems). 

If  government,  society  and  time  (three  elements  that  do  not  necessarily 
cooperate)  are' kind  enough  to  pesantren  like  Pabclan  and  leaders  like  Hammam 
DJa'far,  the  pesantren  might  become  a  challenging  modal  for  rural  education 
in  a  Muslim  conxnunlty. 
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OODI  WEAVERS; 
MATERIAL  CUITDRE.  WORKERS  ORGANIZATION  AND 
WONFOgm  EDUCATION  IN  BOTSWANA  ^ 

by 

Martin  L.  Byram 


"Inaglne  Lentswe  la  Oodl  Weavers  to  bo  a  tapestry.  Without 
being  pretentious,  the  factory  would  be  a  complex  weave  of  both 
obvious  and  subtle  lacanlng,  of  vivid  local  colour  and  didactic 
detail. 

The  factory  tapestry,  in  utny  ways,  la  a  unique  Industrial 
experiment.    It  provides  training  and  cuployment  to  about  fifty 
people,  so  that  they  may  have  a  greater  share  In  the  economic 
growth  of  their  country.    These  people  keep  the  factory  econ- 
onlcally  viable  through  the  manufacture  of  high  quality  woven 
g-oda  on  a  self-iuitalnlng  basis.    But  below  the  surface  of  the 
weave,  the  factory  attempts  much  more.    It  strives  for  basic 
development  goals  for  the  Individual  awd  within  the  community. 
The  factory  project  attempts  to  educate  towards  these  broader 
development  goals,  plus  liberate  people  from  the  constraint  of 
poverty  and  Ignorance."    (D.  Lewycky,  1977  P^H). 


TllE  BOTSWANA  HISTORICAL  AND  CULTURAL  CONTEXT 


Botswana  became  Indepeiident  sotae  fourteen  years  ago.  In  1966.  Since 
then  there  have  been  many  changes.    Not  least  has  been  the  transition  from 
a  traditional,  trlbai  leadership  system  to  a  'modern'  system  of  government. 
A  dcBocratic  ayaten  has  been  Introduced  that  Reaches  all  levels  of  Botswana 


1.  Hie  author  would  like  to  acknowledge  his  Indebtedness  to:    Peder  Cowenlus 
for  his  openness  to  questions  and  his  wllllngneSo  to  share  his  experience; 
y^nnls  Lewycky  for  his  excellent  report  Tapestry:    Report  on  Oodl  Weavers 
from  which  this  account  was  largely  drawn,  and;  Ross  Kldd  for  hlr,  edltorla 
help  and  for  his  work  on  tlie  educational  section. 
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toclecy:    froii  the  Presidential  level,  through  the  elected  National  Assembly 
tnd  DUtrlct  Councils,  4own  to  the  Village  Development  Committees.  However, 
Important  remnants  of  the  traditional  tribal  structure  sClU  remain.  The 
■ajor  tribes  are  represented  In  the  House  of  Chiefs,  and  each  village  has 
an  officially  recognized  headman.    Tlie  Kgotla.  the  village  meeting  1>lace,  t:^ 
'  still  dominate*  the  social  and  political  life  of  Botsvana  village  society, 
waist  It  Is  argucid  that  people  no  longef  attend  Kgotla  neetlngs  In  the  numbers 
Ihey  used  to,  it  Is  still  a  major  focal  point  of  activity  In  a  village  and 
major  lasues  affecting  village  life  are  discussed  at  the  Kgotla.    In  a  sense 
it  Is  the  meeting  point  of  both  the  traditional  and  the  aodern  systems  of 
govenwnent*    Xt  Is  used  by  both  the  modern  and  traditional  leaders  as  a  forXJio 
for  consulting  people  on  new  Ideas  and  policies  and  getting  local  decisions 
agreed  upon. 

The  village  headman  presides  at  the  Kgotla.    Oficially  his  authority 
is  now  mainly  concerned  with  exercising  Judicial  duties.    However,  in  many 
villages  the  headman  Is  still  sufficiently  Important  that  he  l^T^ept  Informed 
of  all  new  developments  and  proposed  activities  for  his  village.  Even 
though  m  most  cases  they  no  longer  have  the  power  to  organize  people  to 
partlc:pftte  In  village  development  projects,  they  are  still  sufficiently 
respected  that  unless  a  project  has  the  endorsement  of  the  headman  and  other 
village  alders  It  will  not  receive  the  support  of  the  people. 

On  the  whole,  though, the  Introduction  of  the  modern  system  of  govprnment 
has  led  to  the  erosion  of  traditional  authority  and  in  turn  to  weakening  of 
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comaunal  activities  and  social  cohesivenesp  within  the  villages.    In  Che  past 
many  actlvltle    In  the  village  such  as  ploughing,  harvesting,  housebuilding, 
were  carried  out  on  a  conmunal  basis  (known  as  letsema).  Age-regioenta 
(bicphflto)  -  groupa  of  young  taen  of  the  sane  age  -  took  on  construction  and 
other  projects  for  the  village.    Now  there  is  very  little  left  of  conmunal 
activity  or  collective  work  undertaken  by  age-regiments.    In  addition,  the 
headoan's  declining  .authority  makes  it  difficult  to  compel  people  to  partici- 
pate in  vUlagb  dcvelopDent  projects. 

In  place  of  tribal  compulsion,  government  hag  introduced  the  ideology 
of  "self-reliance"  or  "self-help".    This  has  been  - xplained  as  Che  need  for 
local  participatlmi  in  development  projects  (eg.,  the  building  of  schools, 
public  latrines,  etc.)  In  order  to  supplement  governjient  efforts.  Many 

villages,  through  their  Village  Development  Coosaittees,  have  successfully 

f 

undertaken  self-help  construction  projects,  such  as  building  school  classrooms 
and  teachers'  quarters.  However,  in  general  self-help  projects  have  tended  to 
t-uffer  from  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  support  from  the  majority  of  villagcra. 
At  the  saoc  time  other  factors  ami  forces  have  discouraged  self-help  ef£ort». 
The  individualism  of  the  Batswana  -  encouraged  by  the  decline  of  the  tradltiona 
leadership,  the  provision  of  basic  services  by  government  and  their  increased 
exposure  to  the  capitalistic  oconoaic  system  o{  South  Africa  (and  now  Botswana) 
-  works  against  self-help  activities  tn  the  villages.    The  proximity  of  South 
Africa  has  also  helped  lo  Intruduce  into  Botswana  a  perception  of  development 
that  Js  strongly  related  to  western  standards  -  standards  that  arc  not  always 
appropriate  to  the  country's  current  situation  and  which  are  further  Imposed 
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by  the  large  nuiTcr  of  expatriates  working  In  the  country.    This  has  resulted 
Tn  the  rejection  of  m^iny  self-help  projecta  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  of 
an  inferior  quality.    For  example,  in  some  cases  functional  buildings  con- 
structed through  village  self-help  efforts  have  been  measured  against  western 
building  standards  and  criticised  for  being  of  an  'inferior'  quality.  Simi- 
larly strict  licensing  and  health  regulations,  modeled  on  western  experience, 
tend  to  discourage  the  small  street ^vendor-type  entrepreneur  from  setting  up 
business.    These  regulations  are  finirtor  controlling  the  business  oC,the 
densely  populated  towns  but  do  little  to  encourage  e|^nonic  developmen^  in 
the  rural  areas.  *  ^ 

Along  with  ••self-reliance"  Botswana  is  also  commllted  to  "rapid  oconoiaic 
and  sociul  development  and  promoting  fiocilf  justice".     (National  Development 
Plan. 1973-1978).    For  rural  development  this  has  been  expressed  in  terms  of 
increasing  the  productivity  of  the  land  and  the  wildlife;  Improving  nuirketing 
and  credit  facilities;  and  incroasing  employment  opportunities.    Much  of  the 
economic  growth  that  has  taken  place  can  be  credited  to  the  cattle  and  mining 
lndu3t^?2r   There  are  approximately  5  million  head  *t>f  cattle  in  the  country, 
and  beef  is  a  major  export.     Botswana  is  also  rich  ij?  various  mineral  resources. 
Coal,  copper-nickel  and  diamonds  are  mined  and  exported. 

While  government  has  succeeded  in  generating  fairly  rapid  economic  dev- 
elopment, uo  far  it  has  been  less  successful  in  shating  the  benefits  of  this  new 
wealth.    Gross  inequities  in  income  remain  largely  related  to  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  cattle.    5Z  of  rural  households  own  over  502  cf  the  cattle, 
whilst  45X  of  households  own  no  cattle.    Those  without  cattle  aie  dependent 
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on  subsistence  agriculture,  on  wages  as  cattle-workers,  or  as  migrant  labourers 
(to  South  Africa).  ^ 

Work  In  the  mines  and  Industries  of  South  Africa  has  for  a  long  time 
been  one  of  the  established  life-ilnes  for  poor  families.    Almost  one  third  of 
the  Bale  labour  force  is  absent  from  Botswana  at  any  one  time,.  Although  for 
Bdny  the  South  African  labour  laarket  is  art  Important  source  of  Income,  the 
male  exodus  has  a  disruptive  influence  on  family  and -village  life  in  Botswana. 
It  means  for  aanV  families  the  women  have,  fqr  a  large  part  of  the  year,  the 
sole  responsibility  of  fending  for  the  household  on  a* day-to-day  basis 
bringing  up  the  children,  washing,  cooking,  fetching  water  and  firewood,  etc. 
The  women  take  on  more  and  more  responsibility  for  agricultural  production; 
traditionally,  men  were  expected  to  do  the  ploughing  but  now  this  task  along 
with  the  other  agricultural  tasks  Is  carried  out  largely  by  women.  For-^he 
men  working  away,  Botswana  becomes  a  place  they  visit^bctween  labour  contracts. 
There  is  little  time  for  them  to  get  Involved  in  village  development  activities. 
Furthermore,  the  continual  return  to  the  South  African  labour  market  creates 
a  sense  of  dependency  on  that  aource  of  Income,  and  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
developments  taking  place  in  their  own  corrsiunltles.    TJielr  attention  becomes 
focused  on  earning  money  and  acquiring  tho  symbols  of  western  'development*  - 
transistor  radios,  expensive  watches,  cars,  etc.,  -  rather  than  on  contributing 
to  the  developmenf.  of  their  own  village  and  co^^ry.  ^   


2    This  dependent  relationship  on  South  Africa  also  operates  at  another 
ideological  level.    Black  people  are  conditioned  by  the  media  and  their 
own  experience  In  southern  Africa  to  believe  that  they  must  be  subservient 
to  the  whites.    This  has  created  a  sense  of  apathy  in  the  blacks:    a  feeling 
that  they  are  unable  to  do  anything  and  that  they  are  subject  to  the  more 
dominant  forces  of  society.    In  Botswana  .this  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
presence  of  a  civil  service  that  has  a  large  number  of  ejtpatrlates.    The  inter- 
nalization of  the  Ideology  of  the  oppressor,  i.e.,  that  only  whites  can 
organize  things.  Is  what  Freire  calls  the  "culture  of  silence  . 
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AtCL^npti  CO  proitoce  rural  induscrici  and  Increase  employiaenc  opporcuni- 
ties  in  BoCiwana  have  wlnly  been  through  the  Brigadcf  and  the  Botswana 
Eaterpri»ei\Dev«ilop«ent  Unit  (BEDU).    The  Brlgodct  have  operated  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  BEDU  and  have  a  iDuch  more  extensive  operation  with  thirteen 
brigade  centers  scattered  throughout  Botswana.    •n»ey  were  founded  in  1965.  at 
Serowe.  by  Patrick  van  Rcnsberg.    The  original  Idea  was  to  provide  post- 
primary  education  for  the  vaat  laajority  of  school  leavers  who  could  not  find 
places  In  aecondary  schools.    The  emphasis  waa  on  l^ractical  training  In  skills 
that  could  be  used  In  rural  areas  (building,  weaving,  tanning,  agriculture, 
etc.).    It  was  envisaged  that  the  Brigades  would  cover  their  costs  by  combining 
training  with  production  activities.    Few.  if  any.  of  the  Brigade  centres  have 
managed  to  cover  all  their  costs,  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  now  subsidizes 
most  Brigade  training  programmes.    Recently,  the  Ministry  has  established  a. 
Brigade  Development  Centre  to  train  Brigade  staff,  develop  common  currlcijla 
for  courses,  and  to  provide  other  .forms  of  advice  and  Support.    Many  Brigades. 
In  fact,  have  developed  into  centres  that  combine  commercial  production  units 
(employing  full-time  staff)  and  skill  training  programmes.    Many  centres,  for 
cxampl,^fflj|  brick  production  yards  employing  full-time  labourers  alongside 
buildl!^rigade  trainees.    Through  this  approach  the  Brigades  have  helped  ttf 
generate  a  variety  of  small-scale  rural  Industries:    the  Kweneng  Rural  Develop- 
mcat  Centre  has  a  small  textile  workshop,  the'haun  Brigade  provides  a  marketine 
outlet  for  local  basket-makers and  ao  on. 
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However,  skill  training  ia'stHl  the  -ain  focu*  of  the  Brigades.  In 
oo>C  c«e.  the  Brigidei  itiU  combine  on-the-job  skill  triinlng  with  a  «>re 
fornal  education  pro^raiaae.    The  formal  education  now  given  Is  generally 
different  from  the  development  .tudle.  currlculuo  Originally  introduced  by 
van  Renaberg.    There  has  been  *,.hift  fro.  the  'all-round'  educational  currl- 
culuo of  the  earlier  Brigade  days  to  a  more  academically  oriented  curriculum. 
Thg'itnphasis  Is  now.  on  teaching  subjects  compleaent«y  to  the  skill  being* 
leArnod. 

BBDU,  the  othsr  oajor  organized  effort  to  promote  Irvduatrles  and  employ- 
I'ment.waa  aet  up  In  1972  to  provide  advice,  guidance  and  training  to.Botawana 
entrepreneurs.    Aa  Infrtstructural  support  for  thla  programme  Industrial^ 
estates  have  been  established  In  four  major  towns;  the  premises,  jnachinery, 
equipment r  and  toola  are  leased  to  approved  small  scale  businesses.    These  • 
estates  house  a  variety  of  commercial  enterprises.  Including  lentherwork, 
•"textiles,  carpentry.  Jewellery,  and  building.    Entrepreneurs  are  hired, 
trained  and  supported  with  loan  capital  and  advice  to  run  these  industries. 
So  f jr  this  programme  has  only  benefitted  the  urban  areas. 

In  essence  both  of  these  programmes,  the  Brigades  and  BEOU,  take  a 
narrow  view  of  development.    Wlille  the  original  aim  of  the  Brigades  was  to 
-    develop  a  graduate  with  both  practical  skills  and  a  deeper  understanding 
of  Botswana  society,  In  practice  the  Brigadei  have  concentrated  on  skill 
training  and  neglected  the  development  of  aoclo-economlc  and  political  aware- 
neiis.    Both  of  these  programmes  tend  to  equate  development  with  'economic' 
development  -  Increased  employment,  and  productivity.    But  the  acquisition 
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of  technical  skiiU  alone  are  not 'tuf flclent ^for  development.    They  are 

iiBportant,  but  so  are  people'a  outlooks.    Their  confidence  and  their  ability 

to  understand  their  situation  will  affect  their  ability  to  cope  with  and 

change  their  situation  in  any  meaningful  way.    Reginald  Green  suggests  that: 

"The  first  task  of  education  i»  to  create  both  an  understanding 
that  change  is  possible  and  the  knowledge  of  alternatives  leading 
to  a  desire  for  chaoge.    The  second  is  to  enable  individuals  and 
connunitiea  to  identify  what  types  of  change  they  wish  to  achieve 
and  how  to  set  out  to  achieve  then.    T)je  third  -  not  the  first  - 
is  the  training  in  particular  skills  and  the  pi:oviflion  of  parti- 
cular pieces  of  knowledge." 

The  storting  point  then  is  to  challenge  the  prevailing  resignation  and 
lack  of  self-confidence  and  nobilite  people's  intereat  and  participnUtn  in  ^ 
changing  thelc  own  environment/^  Introduce  technical  skills  In  Isolation 
from  an  understanding  of  the  situation  In  which  these  skills  are  to  be  used/ 
nerely  reinforces  people's  apathy.    Training  for  production  needs  to  be 
developed  alongside  and  linked  with  a  process  of  people  theoselvl-s  analysing 
their  altuatlon,  deciding  themselves  what  the  key  problems  are  and ^what  should 
bo  done  about  them,  and  organizing  together  to  change  their  situation. 

90DI  WEAVERS  -  A  SMALL-SCALE  INDUSTRIAL  NONFORMAL  EDUCATION  EXPERIMENT 

0 

Oodi  is  a  small  village  of  about  80O  people.    It  is  located  about  20 
mUea  north  of  Botswana's  capital  town,  Gaborone,  on  the  slopes  of  Lentswola 
Oodi  (the  hill  of  the  'tree  bark').    The  majority  of  households  In  the  village 
are  engaged  in  aubsistence  agriculture.    Virtually  every  family  has  ploughing 
land,  and  most  maintain  a  second  home  thbre  during  the  crop  season.  The 
village  has  basic  government  and  commercial  servi^e^iy  «  primary  school, 
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clinic,- poit  office,  reticulat«d  water,  retail  atore,  and  goyerniaent  exten- 
aion  personnel. 

»» 

Untawe  la  Oodt  Weavers  is  located  on  the  *idge  of  Oodi  village.  JThe 
workers  are  drawn  froa  Oodl  and  the  two  nearby,  smaller  villages  of  Modipane 
and  Hatabele.  i  ' 

Lewycky'a  taetaphor  of  the  Oodi  W<»avers  factory  in  Botswana  as  a  tapeatry 

is  app.roprlatc,  for  the  factory  is  a  complex  instftution.    On  the  one  hand  it 
ia  an  economic  institution,  operating  under  workers'  control,  producing  high 
quality  goods,  and  cdnc'erned  with  making  a  profit.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
specifically  concerned  with  developing  the  social  awareness  of  those  involved 
and  creating  a  spirit  of  cooperation  amongst  the  workers  that  it  is  hoped  will 
lead  to  involvement  in  some  of  the  broader  community  and  e<;onomic  development 
issues  that  affect  the  villages  in  which  the  workers  live.    But  these  two  alma 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  for  this  industrial  experiment  has  successfully 
combined  the  production  of  high  quality  goods  with  an  educational  process 
that  has  broadened  the  workers  awareness  and  helped  to  stimulate  other  devel- 
opment activities  in  the  villages.    After  seven  years  of  operation  the  weaving 
factory  is  under  the  complete  control  and  ownership  of  the  workers,  and  they 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  other  development  activities  in  the 
villages. 

What  has  made  this  tu^tory  successful  when  many  otheir  rural  Industry 
projects  of  a  similar  nature  have  failed?    To  what  extent  can  the  exiierlence 
of  the  Oodi  Weavers  be  of  use  elsewhere?    The  original  project  proposal  looked 
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at  the  factory  as  o  developaent  bodel  for  esCobllshlng  other  rural  Induatrlcs: 

".^•.the  experience  and  knowledge  received  throujgh  this  first 
vlllAte  project  could  be  developed  into  a  training  progrootte 
through, which  the  benefit!  received  could  be  spread  to  many  others. 

With  these  queitions  In  mind,  thla  paper  exanlncs  the  rural  1  -JuiJtrlal 
cxperiDcnt  of^Oodi  Weavers  in  c^xus  of  how  it  was  organised,  both  as  nn 
economic  inBtitution  and  as  an  educational  process,^ and  considers  the  posai- 
bllitico  for  replicating  the  experience  elsewhere. 

The  weaving  factory  at  Oodl  village  offers  a  model  of  an  allernatlve 
approach  to  rural  Industries.     It  is  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  both: 

•  social  and  political  consciousness  and 

•  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

TIjc  Industrial  experlosent  at  Oodl  was  consciously  organised  to  comblnt}  boih 
types  of  learning:    skill  training  and  conaclousnesa-ralslng. 

Hie  original  proposal  for  the  weaving  project  was  written  In  1972  by 
Pi'der  Cowenlus,  a  Swedish  artist  and  community  organizer.    Me  und  hla  wife, 
UUa  (a  prufcsttlonal  weaver)  had  been  working  In  southern  Africa  for  several 
years  and  had  orRcnlsed  a  craft  centre  at  Rorke'a  Drift  in  South  Afrlc*i 
(1962-1968),  and  at  Tlmbana  Li  mele  in  Lesotho  (1968-1970).    Baaed  on  these 
expcrlenLes  Peder  developed  a  proposal  for  a  weaving  factory  that  would: 

"....train  and  givii  employment  to  about  59  people  In  a  small 
weaving  factory,  who  In  turn  by  their  work  and  capital  accumula- 
tion would  give  employment  to  at  least  another  150  people  at  this 
factory  and  In  various  smaller  production  units  accunulatlng 
enough  capital,  to  Inprove  and  increase  the  agricultural  production 
of  the  village  which  In  turn  would  give  the  village  and  Its  people 
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A  general  broad  experience  and  tha  knowledge  received  through 
thla  flrat  village  could  be  developed  into  a  ti:aining  progra«^ 
throufh  which  the  b^aafita  rac«iva4  coul^  ba  apread  to  «any 
othera."    (liwycky  1977,  p36). 

The  rationale  fo^  choosing  weaving  for  the  econodic  boae  of  the  factory 
waa  largaly  due  to  the  akilXa  of  the  Cowaniuaaa,  and  the  fact  that  a  weaving 
workshop  doea  not  require  large  scan  of  capital  to  a tart.  '  Furthernore,  with 
good  market  conditions  it  waa  felt  that  a  high  recum  on  the  initial  capital 

investmout  could  be  quickly  generated. 

Tho  Coveniuaes  eventually  bccane  the  project  nanagers  and  atarted  the 

factory.   They  steered  the  factory  along  a  course  guided  by  their  own  develop- 

laent  ideology.    They  argued  that  if  real  development  was  to  take  place  in 

BotHwana  then  it  shuuld  develop  ita^bwn  reoourcoa*  rather  than  depend  on  those 

fron  outside  -  particularly  those  of  neighbouring  South  Africa.    Hie  flow  of 

laigrant  labour  to  South  Africa  has  auch  a  large  influence  on  Botswana' e 

econoay  and  society  in  general  that  Botswana* a  ability  to  develop  its  own 

induotries,  rather  than  relying  on  the  South  African  labour  market  to  provide 

its  people  with  caploynent,  was  seen  as  central  to  the  country's  overall 

developocnt^    In  this  context,  the  Gowunluses  argued  that  the  country's  most 

^  important  development  resource  is  its  people: 

"If  you  do  not  involve  people  in  the  tdevelopnent]  process,  then 
the  country  will  not  stand  on  its  own  for  you  have  created  all  the 
negative  influences  without  any  of  the  positive.    Let*a  not  forget 
that  the  person  is  the  noat  important  reaouree  and  developaont  factor, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  neglected  because  of  other  development 
factors."    (Liwycky  1977,  p  256). 
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0  ^ 
Thui  developing  the  Indlvldoal'i  ability  and  ««lf-conf Idence  were  seen 

«•  b^lttg  oMtntUl  to  dev*lop«ent  and  to  creating  a  aenae  of  pride,  nation- 
hood, and  a  aolf-rellant  aplrlt  within  the  country.    The  Individual  voa 
considered  aa  the  starting  point  to  the  development  Pi'oceaa:  ^ 

••It  la  a  Mttar  of  backing  up  the  Individual  first,  before  trying 
to  atlaulate  the  co-operative  aplrlt,  the  comwnlty  riplflt.        i«  f 
matter  of  teaching  the  Individual  hi-  capabilities  and-^glN^ing  him  the 
ael£-conf Idence  to  break  out  of  the  restricted  social  9yf^t%n  he  is  Irf. 
(Ibid,  p2A6) 

Developing  the  Individual's  ability  and^aelf-conf Utcnce,  within  the 
context  of  social  davelopaent,  was  seen  as  fundamental  to  hla  participation 
m  social  change  and  the  development  procesa. 

•n»e  Ideology  vu  which  the  weaving  factory  Is  baaed  l»i  «|laUar  }o  that 
aa-oclated  with  Paulo  Frelre.    Frelre*o  approach,  sometlmca  referred  to  aa 
the  "psycho-social  method".  Is  concerned  with  developing  a  person's  critical 
consciousness,  deepening  the  Individual's  awariness  and  understanding  of  hlR 
envlronaeat  and  developing  his  ability. to  crltlcSly  examine  hlc  altuatlon* 

For  Frelrc  men  are  not 

"       recipients,  but  as  knowing  subjects,  Achieve  a  deepening 
awareness  both  of  the  socio-cuIturaL  realitJ  which  shape  their  lives, 
and  of  their  capacity  to  transform  that  rej^lty  through  action  upon 
it."  (Ffeire)  ^ — ^ 

For  Frelre,  davelopment  la  aynonymous  with  the  liberation  of  the 
individual;  tliat  la,  helping  the  individual  realise  hlB  own  identity  and  his 
ability  to  be  in  charge  of  his  environment!  —  ^ 


"The  object  Is  to  enable  nan  to  recover  his  identity  as  the  chief 
agent  of  his  own  deatiny.  Education  thus  becoBOS  the  'practice  of 
freedom".    (Silva  1973,  pAl) 
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This  llberatlcQ  Is  realised  through  critical  reflection  and  action  - 
praxlu.    Praxlt  coa?t  about  through  a  dlalogical  proceas  with  the  people  the 
oppreaaedp  critically  analysing  each  situation.    Thia  critical  analyaia  leads 

to: 

a  process  of  change,  and  is  ultioately  identified  with  change, 
«a  the  system  of  education, of  social  praxis:    t-he  awakening  of  conscious- 
ness or,  rather  instilling  consciousness/'  (ibid,  p44). 

/      Similarly  the  factory  was  seen  as  an  educational,  as  well  as  an  ccononlc, 

project.    There  was  a  deliberate  attempt  throughout  the  initial  period  of 

the  project  to  challenge  the  workcra  to  carefully  exanioe  and  ^iacuss  their 

social  cnvlronnent.   This  was  not  done  in  Isolation  but  as  an  integral  part  ^ 

of  the  production  proccae.    EducAtion  and  work  were  closely  linked. 

f      But  within  the  overall  fraoework  of  the  factory's  development  there  was  » 

also  a  *.lear  recognition  of  the  need  to  develop  a  strong  economic  base,  on 

which  the  wider  social  developnent  objectives  could  be  based.    The  necessity 

of  satisfying  th^  voikers*  in&edi^tc  ccononic  needs  waa  considered  very 

iDportant.    It  was  the  starting  point  for  tlio  developiaent  of  the  factory. 

—  Tliese  two  aims  of  the  project  -  creating  eaployncnt  opportunities  ^nd 

developing  the  workc^rs*  social 'awareness  -  are  clos^ely  minted.    Both  are 

reflected  in  the  overall  organisation  of  the  fiictory:    in  its  ownership  and 

management;  In  the  production  process,  and  in  the  village  development  fund. 


workers'  OHMERSIIIP-AND  CONTROL 


/ 


The  workera'  ownership  of  the  fjictcry  was  fundataental  to  the  overall 
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Ideology  on  which  the  project  wan  developed..   It  w«t  seen  as  the  bills  for 

developing  their  lelf-conf ldeac«  and  loclal  «w«reaeii,  «■  well  ai  being  the 

key  to  their ^keeping  control  of  the  neons  of  their  economic  livelihood: 

"ThrouRh  ownership  and  workers*  control,  the  workers*  have  tiia  best 
chance  to  develop  a  co-dpar«eive  iplrit,  a  spirit  of  oelf-rellsnce  which 
In  ny  opinion  is  the  only  force  capable  of  wking  this  country  econonically 
independent."  (Lewycky  1977,  plO), 

To  ^tnsMre  that  the  ownership  and  control  ot  the  factory  -  the  means  of 

production  -  remained  In  the  hands  of  the  workers  they  were  not  given  tlie 

sharas  outright  (ie.  on  an  Individual  basis).    Ownership  of  the  shares  remains 

with  those  working  in  the  factory: 

"it  is  obvious  that  the  workers  should  not  be  given  the  chares  in 
a  factory,  but  that  they  should  earn  them  in  some  way,    I  hope  we  agree 
tthst  gifts  and  aid  in  itself  can  be  repressive  and  as  a  result  of  this 
only  the  people  who  work  in  the  factory  can  own  a  part  of  it  and  have 
a  vote  in  the  Trust".  (Lewycky  1977,  plO)  . 

Tljus  the  possession  of  the  shares  remains  with  the  workers  in  the  factory 
an  «^j>llectlve  aivl  do  not  tecone  chelr  personal  possessions.    If  a  weaver 
stop^orklng  for  the  factory  she  does  not  take  the  shares  with  her.  Urns 
there  is  no  danger  that  over  a  period  of  time  the  shares,  and  therefore  the 
factory  Itself,  might  be  controlled  by  a  majority  of  people  no  longer  directly 
Involved  In  production. 

Initially  the  ownership  of  the  factory  was  vested  In  three  agencies  that 
provided  the  necessary  starting  capital:    Botswana  Christian  Council  (BCC), 
Botawana  Development  Corporation  (BDC),  and  Canadian  University  Service 
Overseas  (Botswana).    Representatives  from  these  three  bodies,  the  Kgatleng 
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District  Council,  the  workcrt,  and  the  project  managert  nade  up  the  Board  of 
Trustees.    Over  the  f  Irgt  5  ^years  of  the  factory  the  loans  to  start  the 
factory  were  gradually  repaid  ind  the  ownerahlp  of  the  factory  now  rests  In 
the  hunda  of  the  workera.    It  Is  a  registered  cooperative  with  membership 
limited  to  those  working  In  the  factory. 

^    Initially  the  day-to-day  ianagenent  of  the  factory  was  very  ouch  a 
'bosj-workers'  situation.    Gowenlus  argued  that  this  was  wliat  people  expected: 
that  they  had  been  conditioned  to  this  type  of  relationship  In  South  Africa, 
and  that  people  had  developed  an  attitude  towards  work  that  said  'do  as  little 
as  posalblc,  for  as  ouch  aa  possible*.    Thus  In  the  beginning  It  was  necessary 
to  show  firm  leadership  and  show  by  example  that  the  workers  could  benefit 
by  their  efforts.    However  after  the  factory  was  established  and  running 
Gowenlus  began  to  train  selected  workers  in  management  skills.  Tlilrteen 
women  (one  quarter  of  the  work  force)  were  trained  on  a  rotational  basis  lu 
the  fiklllt  of  book-keeping,  wages,  sdles,  and  ordering.    Thus  each  of  the  ^ 
skills .necessary  for  the  management  of  the  factory  was  known  by  more  than  one 
worker,  so  that  the  actual  laanagement  of  the  factory  could  be  rotated  amongst 
the  workers,  without  creating  a  small  managerial  elite.    Workers'  management 
was  eventually  Introduced  aa  part  of  the  natural  course  of  events.  Ttie 
Gowenluses  were  due  for  a  long  leave,  and  as  the  time  for  thla  grew  nearer 
the  workers  began  to  express  concern  about  what  would  happen  to  the  factory 
whilst  they  were  away.    In  response  Gowenlus  began  management  training  for 
the  workers.    Tlie  workers  took  on  the  responsibility  of  running  the  factory 
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whiljjt  the  Goweniusca  were  ow«y,  and  the  Management  Conaalttee  became  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  factory. 

Worker  management  of  the  factory  has  helped  to  "ground"  the  conscient- 
Uatlon  cWnt  of  this  project.    It  provides  the  context  for  ijraxis  -  action 
linked  with  reflection.    "Consclousneas-rolaing"  In  the  Codi  project  Is  not 
an  abstract  academic  process  (as  it  has  been  misused  In  many  non-formal 
education  prograaines)  but  Is  the  reflective,  analytical  part  of  an  on-^olng 
struggle  by  the  workers  to  cake  over  and  control  the  major  Institutions 
affecting  their  lives.    Ihe  process  of  getting  more  and  more  say  over  what 
happens  In  the  factory,  Including  how  the  profits  are  used,  conditions  the 
whole  attcmpr  to  deepen  consciousness.    One  becomes  critically  aware,  not 
through  thinking  in  the  abstract  about  problems,  but  through  wrestling  (In 
both  debate  and  "trying  it  out")  with  the  real  Issues  and  problems  encounter- 
ed in  running  a  collective  production  process.    It  is  this  which  really  makes 
a  aifterence  in  smabhing  the  "culture  of  silence",  in  showing  in  action  that 
peasants  and  workers  can  manage  their  own  productive  enterprises  successfully, 
it  is  this  which  builds  the  self-confidence  and  assertiveness  which  Frelre  la 
talking  about.  i 

Management  of  the  factory  no  longer  operates  on  a  rotational  basis.  This 
was  found  to  be  Impractical.    Now  a  five  member  Management  Coranlttee  lias  respon- 
sibility for  taking  decisions  on  day-to-day  matters  and  for  arranging  things 
such  as  exhibitions  and  opening  new  markets,  and  any  major  issues  such  as 
wages  or  changes  in  the  management,  are  taken  to  all  the  workers  for  discussion 
and  decision. 
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During  the  period  when  the  factory  was  changing  status  from  a  company  to 
a  cooperative  (after  the  departure  of  the  Goweniuaeo)  there  was  a  feellnft  of 
uneasiness  aoongst  the  workers.    Many  of  then  were  unsure  what  this  cliange 
would  mean  to  them  and  how  the  factory  would  operate  as  a  cooperative.  Tliere 
were  a  lot  of  rumours,  and  tension  amongst  the  workers.    The  main  source  of 
tension  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  Mansgeoent  Conaaittee.    Many  of  theo  felt 
that  the  Conaittee  had  become  elitist  (since  the  Gowenius  departure)  and  tliat 
Us  members  were  trying  to  give  themselves  a  higher  position  and  more  power 
within  the  factory.    The  workers  had  nade  up  a  song  about  thla:  '*We're  so 
cold  working  In  the  factory  but^  the  managemeat  are  enjoying  themselves  sitting 
outside  In  the  warm  sun."    A  group  of  workers  took  the  initistive  in  trying  to 
deal  with  these  probleas.    Tliey  put  on  ^  drama  to  help  explain  the  cooperative 
Idea,  snd  to  bring  the  problem  about  worker-oAnagement  relations  out  Irtto  the 
open.    The  workers'  song  was  included  In  the  drama,  which ^alao  showed  the 
workers  holding  secret  meetings  behind  the  weavlnga.    The  worker's  were  able 
to  laugh  at  themselves^  but  more  im|)ortantly  the  drama  mad^  the  problem  'p^^Hc* 
and  allowed  everyone  to  discuss  It  together,  thereby  easing  the  way  for  the 
change-over  and  helping  to  deal  with  the  tension  and  fear. 

THE  PROl-UCTIQN  PROCESS 

From  ttoe  very  beginning  u  was  considered  necessary  that  the  factory 
should  operate  from  a  sound  economic  base;    that  it  should  be  a  self-sustaining 
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and  a  profic-iftaklng  enterprlie.    The  need  for  economic  vUblllcy  was  essential  * 
to  the  Urger  dcvelopaent  goals  of  the  projact.  ^If  the  tuctory  was  not  profit- 
able It  would  not  have  the  resources  to  encourage  other  economic  and  social 
development  activities  within  the  villages.    Nor  would  the  workers  have  the 
independence  to  dicect  their  own  operations  and  develop  their  s^lf-confldence 
tp  take  decisions.    Finally,  one  needed  to  demonstrate  that  a  reasonable  wage 
oT  Income  could  be  produced,  one  which  was  competitive  with  South  African 
wages.  In  order  to  attract  people  to  stay  In  the  villages  (rather  than  commuting 
to  South  Africa  or  Botswana's  larger  towns).    In  fact,,  the  factory 'showed  a 
profit  ouch  earlier  than  had  originally  been  expected.    It  was  thought  that  It 
would  begin  to  show  a  profit  1«  the  tUird  yeai  of  production  to  the  tune  of 
about  $1500,  but  by  the  end  of  tha  second  financial  year  a  profit  of  over 
P2A,000  had  been  made. 

A  variety  of  products  are  produced:    bed  spreads,  wall  hangings,  carpets, 
shoulder  bags.  Jerseya  and  tapestries.    Tliey  are  all  hand-made,  woven  articles 
and  the  wool  Is  spun  and  dyed  at  the  factory.    The  products,  therefore,  are 
both  unique  In  design  and  colour.    Of  all  its  products,  the  factory  is  moat 
noted  for  Its  tapestries.    The  tapestries  have  gained  international  fane 
because  of  their  content.    Tlicy  reflect  aspects  of  the  weavers*  lives,  or 
issues  of  general  concern  in  Botswana.    For  example  many  tapestries  show 
village  scenes:    agricultural  activities,  house  building,  herding  cattle,  etc. 
Other  tapestries  have  focused  on  socio-economic  and  political  issues  such  as 
the  exploitation  of  migrant  labour,  class  conflict,  the  liberation  struggle  in. 
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southern  Africa,  voiMa*s  exploited  situation,  etc. 

In  the  beginning,  for  the  worker*,  the  factory  slnply  represented  a  place 
to  earn  aa  Incone.    The  broader  devel©fjpent  ol»5  were  very  much  the  Initiative 
of  the  organisers,  and  not  clearly  understood  by  the.workers.    In  straight 
economic  terns  if  the  factory  was  to  attract  a  steady  and  coomitted  working 
force  it  had  to  pay  wagea  that  would  be  both  competitive  with  those  obtainable 
in  South  Africa,  and  comparable  with  government  wages  paid  in  Botswana.  Most 
of  the  Horkera  were  paid  on  a  piece  rate  system,  with  a  few  Jobs  paid  on  a 
daily  basis.    Different  races  wer«  paid  according  to  the  nature  an<S  quality 
of  the  work' and  tha  time  involved  in  the  production  process.    For  exaople,  a 
large  bedspread  with  a  complicated  design  and  of  high  quality  weave  would  earn 
a  worker  $10.    A  bedspread  takes  about  two  days  to  weave.    For  a  tapestry  - 
which  takes  much  longer  to  weave  -  workers  were  paid  on  a  daily  rate,  plus  a 
bonus  according  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  weave.    Tlie  method  of  calculat- 
ing wages,  and  the  various  rates  of  pay,  were  designed  sq  that  everyone  could 
earn  about  the  sane  -  approximately  $80  per  month.    It  was  purposely  done  to 
avoid  creating  an  economic  elite  within  the  factory.    With  everyone  earning 
about  the  same,  and  no  one  group  of  workers  operating  fron  a  stronger  economic 
position,  there  was  a  firmer  basis  for  co-operation  and  collective  decislcn- 
maklng  amongst,  the  workdics. 

At  one  stage  a  piece  rate  system  was  Introduced  ao  that  the  workers  would 
be  encouraged  to  take  more  Interest  in  their  work.    Many  of  those  who  had 
worked  before,  particularly  in  South  Africa,  had  developed  the  attitude  that 
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one  trle«  to  get  the  iio«t  Boney  for  the  leamt  effort.    However,  with  the 
factory  Cowenius  wanted: 

"  to  show  that  the  benefita  of  the  Joba  were  linked  to^ their 

Individual  effortf."    (J««wycky  1977,  p26). 

The  ld«a  of  ihowlng  people  that  the  nore  effort  tl^cy  make  the  bigger 
their  return  1«  again  conalatent  with  the  overall  aim  of  developing  the 
worker *a  «elf-conf Idence  and  their  sense  of  self-reliance. 

Lewycky»a  evaluation  ahowed  that  the  workers  preferred  an  equal  wages 
ayiiten  rather  than  the  piece  rate  tyatem  and  the  method  of  asaeaalng  the 
quality' of  their  work.    >iJ  part  of  the  piece  rate  aytten  groups  of  workers 
Msessed  each  others  finished  product.    A  bonui  would  be  paid  according  to 
the  quality  rating  given.    However  the  workera  felt  that  this  process, 
particularly  assesllng  each  other's  work^  created  friction  among  then.  At 
one  stage  they  decided  to  abandon  the  piece  rate  system  on  the  grouhds  that 
it  created  unneccssnry  eompetltlveneoii  and  that  their  Individual  desire  to  make 
beautiful  tldngs  was  sufficient  Incentive  to  guarantee  a'sustalned,  high 
quality  production.    For  soioetlme  everyone  was  paid  on  a  dnlly  rhte,  but  when 
production  dropped  the  workers  took  the  decision  to  return  to  a  piece  rate 
system.  ^ 

Returning  once  aiore  to  the  overall  Ideology  and  development  alms  of  the 
project,  these  aie  quite  clearly  reflected  In  the  production  process.  This 
hss  already  been  discussed  In  terms  of  the  wage  system,  but  It  la  perhaps  even 
•ore  strongly  reflected  In  the  nature  of  the  work.    The  production  of  high 
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quality  good,  requlrlnt  high  level  technical.  aklUa  and  imagln.tlon  froii  the 

vorkcrs  helpi  to  build  .elf-coof Idencc.    ThU  kind  of  work  U  not  «  mechanical, 

mindless  taak:    It  Involves  creativity  and  lot*  of  personal  Input  and  the  end 

product- l»  something  they  c«n  take  pride  in.    Over  time  the  workern  have  Increa.ed 

their  weaving  skills,  taken  on  more  complicated  designs  and  become  much  more 

analytical  about  their  work:, 

"...  nhe  weaver  quickly  Xcams  the  techniques,  then  after  a  while 
there  comes  a  time  In  every  weavers  development  where  she  staci^o 
become  critical  of  herself  or  the  work."    (Lewycky,  1977,.  p234y,. 

Thus  the  actual  production  of  the  gooda  was  seen  as  being  Important  In 

helping  to  build  a  sense  of  nationhood  and  self-reliance.    The  fact,  that  the 

factory  was  producing  weaviuga  waa  in  a  sense  Immaterial.    Wl»at  was  Important 

was  the  fact  that  the  workers  were  producing  things  that  demanded  effort  and 

care  on  their  part,  and  that  they  could  see  that  what  they  were  producing  was 

valued  by  others  -  and  able  to  compete  with  the  maas  production  of  modern 

Industry.    (Lewycky,  p.  236) 

SETHUNYA  SA  DITLiiABOLOLO  (Flower  of  Development) 

In  the  broader  aims  of  the  project  the  factory  was  seen  as  being  a  vehicle 

for  stimulating  other  social  and  economic  development  activities  In  the  villages. 

n»c  original  project  memorandum  specifically  states  that: 

"  by  their  work  and  capital  accumulation  weaving  factor£] 

would  give  ompXoyment  to  at  least  150  people  at  this  factory  and  in 
various  small  production  units  accumulating  enough  capital,  to  Improve 
find  Increase  the  agricultural  production  of  the  village  which  In  turn 
would  give  the  village  and  Its  people  general  broad  development  and  an 
Increased  standard  of  living  "    (Le;/ycky  1977,  p36). 
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In  real  terms  this  has  »eaAt  stlwulotlng  the  growth  o£  other  «i?all 
production  units  In  the  vllUjes  with  the  help  of  loans  froa  the  profits  of 
the  weaving  factory.    A  development  fund,  'Sethunya  sa  Dltlhabololo*  was  set 
up  lu  1975  for  this  purpose.    The  factory  conWlbutes  25Z  of  Its  annual  prqflta 
^to  the  Sethunya  fund  and  loans  are  laade  to  Indlv^lduals  and  g^>ups  In  the 
villages  for  specific,  viable  propossls  relating  to  economic  production. 

Money  from  the  fund  haa  been  used  to  start  a  number  of  projects.  A  $200 
loan  was  given  to  start  a  carpentry  workshop.  Money  was  borrowed  to  start  a 
snail  'tea  and  bun*  service  to  t^t  factory  workers.  Another  project  was  a 
vegetable  garden.  The  largest  project,  howiver,  was  the  Oodl  Consumer  j 
Cooperative.  It  was  started  with  a  $2,000  loan  from  the  Sethunya  fund  and  Is 
aow  a  thriving  coumerclal  enterprise  that  has  been  able  to  pay  Its  members  a 
bonus  from  the  first  year  of  operation. 

In  the  past,  however,  there  has  generally  been  a  low  response  to  the 
Sethunya  fund.    One  reason  seems  to  have  been  lack  of  Information  and  under- 
ataiftilng.    People  could  not  understand  why  the  factory  should  "give  out  this 
aoney".    This  has  been  compounded  by  a  general  apathy,  an  attitude  of  'wait 
and  see'.    The  workers  have  responded  to  this  lack  of  Interest  by  trying  to 
publicise  the  Sethunya  fund  through  Kgotla  meetings,  tapestry  exhibitions, 
and  mote  recently  through  village  dramas.    At  the  independence  celebrations 
in  1978  a  group  of  workers  performed  a  play  about  the  fund  in  each  of  the  ' 
three  villages.    Following  the  dramas  a  group  of  villagers  applied  for  a  loan 
to  start  a  small  butchery  In  Oodl.    Until  then  there  had  been  nowhere  for  peopl 
to  get  fresh  meat.  ^ 
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At  well  as  the  specific  purpose  of  stlnulatlng  other  economic  activity 

In  the  vlllagei,  the  creation  of  'Sethunya  mm  Oltlhabololo'  has  si jnlf leant 

aocUl  and  political  lapllcatlons.    In  o  sense  the  presence  of  a  factory  la 

creating  an  economic  elite  In  the  villages.    The  high  wages  mean  that  the 

workera  are  euch  bettor  Off  than  many  people  In  the  villages.   'The  creation 

of  a  new  economic  class  In  the  villagei  Is  contrary  to  the  general  almt  of 

the  project,  and  Gowenlus  saw  that  a  levelling  out  effect  waa  required.  Thus 

one  reason  for  starting  the  fiethunya  fund  was:  » 

 so  that  the  workera  remained  part  of  the  village  structure  and 

contributed  to  It.    It  was  a  qucatlon  of  their  awareness ,  that  they  could 
contribute  to  the  development  of  others,  to  the  village  and  to  the  country. 
A  social  awareneaa  In  order  to  balance  the  negative  effects  of  backing  up 
the  individual  In  order  to  create  the  confidence  required  at  the  early 
stage.    And  then  ot  course  why  the  hell  should  they  be  better  off??  tlxey 
should' contribute  to  the  village,  but  they  could  not  apprecfate  thla^^ 
until  they  underatood  and  had  some  control  over  their  own  situation. 
(Uwycky  1977 »  p2^6)  .  *  . 

The  purpose  was  to  develop  the  social  awareness  of  the  workers  and  not 
to  creata  an  econojalc  elite. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS  -  CONTENT  AND  METHODS 


The  factory  Is  not  Just  a  work  place;  It  Is  also  a  place  of  learning.  Tlie 
workers  learn  their  craft  on  the  Job,  with  additional  sklllj^  being  developed 
as  they  get  more  experience.    Each  tapestry,  i^hen  It^ls  completed,  la  collect- 
ively Judged  and  tills  gives  each  weaver  a  powerful  Incentive  to  continue  to 
improve . 

Tills  craft  or  technical  training  la  closely  linked  with  the  development 
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of  soclo-econoMlc  and  poUtlcal  underitandlng.    The  wcmvlngo  are  the  aedlum 
for  thlt  on-80lng  learning  procesi,  providing  «  focui  for  dlicueelon  befoi*i. 
.  during  and  after  the  production  of  each  new  weaving.    The  theme  for  each  new 
tapeitty  U  dlacusscd  by  the  wo«ett  before  it  is  woven,  with  Ccwenlus  ierving 
as  anlmateur.    Themea  are  drawn  froa  real  Incident!  la  the  women'*  Uvea, 
current  events  in  the  newapapcr  or  radio,  traditional  atorleft.  arguments  or 
Isaues  which  come  up  in  their  dally  work  and  topics  of  conversation  In  the  ^ 
village.    For  example,'  one  weaving  came  out  of  n  discussion  on  a  self-help 
project  to  buUd  a  drift  acrosa  the  Oodl  river.    When  this  work  projeci  was 
organised,  only  the  weavers  and  the  poorer  members  of  the  community  participated. 
The  richer  villagers,  who  stood  to  benefit  much  more  from  the  project,  refused 
to  help.    This  Issue  created  a  lot  of  discussion  an^  Inspired  a  weaving  which 
was  later  used  to  Initiate  public  discussion  within  the  village  as  a  whole. 
An  example  of  another  source  was  a  sfcory  in  the  newspaper  about  Zimbabwean 
children  j;eelug  Smith's  troops  and  crossing  the  border  Into  Botswana.  This 
caught  the  women's  Interest  and  Inspired  another  weaving.    A  third  example  Is 
a  question  6ne  wonvm  raised:    "Wiat  Is  mi.IhO?    Is  It  a  football  team?"  This 
led  to  a  long  discussion  about  the  IJberatlou  struggles  in  southern  Africa  and 
several  weavlnga  on  "this  theme.    In  discussing  each  Issue  or  Incident  Cowenlus 
asks  lots  of  questions,  challenging  proverbial  explanations  (eg,  laziness, 
apathy,  "It  happens  that  way'')  and  forcing  people  to  look  for  root  causes.  Ttien 
the  group  discusses  the  way  in  which  the  issue  can  be  reflected.    Often  it's 
only  a  matter  of  identifying  the  essential  ports  of  the  story  and  getting  a 
sense  of  focus.    One  feature  In  the  design  of  the  Oodl  tapestries  ha^i  been  the 
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MosircAfftake: 

WE  HAVE  ALSO  BUILTA  DRIFT 
OVER  OUR  RIVER 

Wc  have  ilto  nunit^l  to  come 
(o|ciHcr  to  build  a  driH  over  ihc 
Hvtr.  live  drift  hat  betn  hclpTuI, 
even  if  some  people  h«ve  oppoKd 
it  rifhi  from  the  start,  uyint  that  it 
Hould  kill  the  children  and  all 
kinds  of  other  rubbish.  People  are 
ttranye.  Some  talk  and  talk  but  do 
nothing.  q 

■  More  than  300  people  turned  up  to 
carry  stones  and  help  building  the 
drift,  but  not  a  linsle  tractor 
turned  up.  So,  in  the  late  aAer- 
noon,  thex  became  aniiy  and  said: 
""What  |00d  is  it  that  we  do  all  the  > 
work  when  thoie  eight  who  have 
tractors  refuse  to  help?  They  will 
use  the  drift  even  more  than  wc*\ 
In  the  weave  you  can  see  thai  the 
tractors  are  just  standing  there, 
uteleu.  The  second  day  there  were 
only  .about  50  people  who  helped, 
10  Hnally  we  from  the  weaving  mill 
hid  to  complete  the  drift. 
Tlie  drift  helps  us  to  cross  the  river 
When  the  river  it  in  flood.  Bui, 
what  is  more  imporuni,  it  has  alio 
given  utalot  of  water  forour 
animals. 
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u.«  oe  two  contraatmg  situation-  in  Juxt.po.ttion  -  for  exaople.  rich  and 
poor  nelghbourliood..  people  In  pri.on  .nd  people  on  .  demjnairntion.  rich 
and  poor  cl...e8.  .nd  the  .Itiution  in  the  South  African  »lne«  contrasted  with 
the  situation  in  Botawana  viilages. 

This  helps  to  stow  ^e  rel.tion.hip*  between  thing.,  providing  the^»l8 
for  '.tructural  understanding  rather  th.n  tW  conventional  problem  analysis  In 
isolation  from  the  total  context. 

After  the  design  i.  sgreed  on.  It  is  produced  on  paper  and  two  weaver. 
-,t.rt  to  tranoforn.this  drawing  into  a  weaving.    In  the  beginning  Cowenlus 
tookoajot  responsibility  .for  the  dri(wing8:  however  over  time  as  the  weavers' 
confidence  and  artistic  Bkill  grew  ihey  bcgaa  ro  produce  the  drawings  thcm- 
•olvcs  and  to  taUo  control  over  the  whole  creative  process.    Ip-lhls  sense 
weaving  has  become  an  "Indigenous"  i.edlum  -  the  technology  itself  may  bo 
Imported,  but  the  craft,  the  artistic  aspects  have  become  rooteu  In  the 
experiences  and  sensibilities  of  the  Botswana  weavers: 

"Ml  people  carry  a  tradition,  carry  culture  of  their  own  and 
there  are  Just  no  people  without  this  tradition.  Sometimes 
cultuie  has  expreosed  itself  1«  d.nclng  or  music  or  words  and 
Pictures.  -  NO-  in  Botswana  one  can  generally  say  that  11  has  expressed 
1  seff       words.  In  the  language  and  in  song.    But  It  has  never  come  out 
visually.    Now  if  yeu  give  the  medium  to  express  this  tradition,  you 
will  only  help  express  that  culture  more,  it  la  bound  to  happen  ttmt 
you  will  express  th.t  tradition.    Vou  carry  out  a  a  way  it 

has  never  been  pnt  before,  but  it  still  comes  from  the  people  «°    '  J» 
(        aoart  of  their  culture.    Using  a  new  medium  1.  part  of  their  historical 
i      »  dev^Jop^nt  in  expressi;*  thel'r  culture."  (Peder  Cowenlus.  as  quoted  In 
Lewycky.  p. 234-235)  ,  * 

one  of  the  unique  things  about  the  Oodi  experiment  is  this. Important 
link,  between  production  sad  culture.    Till,  is  not  a  mechanical  process:  the 
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weavers  ^re  puttini  the»sclvea  -  their  history,  their  lives,  their  feara, 
their  hopea  -  into  the  wcavinja.    Aa  Cowenius  «ay«,  it  would  have  been  a 
totally  different  experience  if  they  had  been  producing  mousetraps.  (Uwycky,^ 
p.  236),    Their  production  ia  a  reflection  of  their  total  experience  ana 
it  la  this  feature  which  nakea  It  ao  useful  for  iearning.    Their  type  of  . 
production,  their  craft  requires  them  to  think  abouc  their  existence,  their 
lifn  in  the  villate,  the  experiences  of  their  men  who  go  away  to  the  mines, 
and  everything  going  on  around  then.    They  reflect  on  this  experience,  put 
thia  new  awareness  Into  a  weaving  and  then  uae  the  ni»w  weaving  to  continue 
their  reflection.    Thla  proceas  challengea  them  to  think  in  fresh  ways 
about  their  environment  and  leads  to  a  h  oader  understanding.    Thia  is 
the  forging  of  culture,  of  both  rediscovering  and  making  a  new  cultural 
identity  and  developing  a  new  self-confidence.    If,  however  the  weavers 
are  forced  "to  conform  to  cotawrcial  demands  or  to  weave  only  for  requests", 
the  creative  element  will  die  and  along  with  it  the  cultural  identity  and 
8elf<-confidence.    The  weavinga  aiay  continue  to  be  technically  proficient, 
but  they  will  no  longer  repreaent  the  weavers*  own  understanding  and 
concerns  about  their  situation.    (Lewycky,  p. 235) 

kX 

Once  each  tapestry  is  completed  it  is  displayed  on  the  wall  of  the 
meeting  place  and  the  two  wcavera  who  created  the.  tapestry  start  the 
discussion  by  retelling  the  utory.    Then  Cowenius  intervenes  and  encourages 
fhe  workers  to  talk  about  the  implications  of  the  isaue  or  incident  port- 
rayed.   In  Freirian  style  he  uses  a  set  of  questions  which  get  at  the 
relationships  between  varloufi  aspects  of  the  picture.    For  example,  in  the 
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A  PLACE  FULLOf^TKOUBLES 
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No,  I  do  not  Mmiirtumd  ii,  because  it  is 
•  pUcc  full  o(  troubkt.  Th«  bUck  man 
do«  aU  the  work  and  the  white  man 
j\M  controh  thai  H  it  dofw.  You  can  t«e 
the  bou  down  in  the  left  comer  and  all 
the  pdke'they  need  in  order  to  keep  us 
d|own. 

They  art  btuy  checking  permits  and 
papers  to  make  sure  that  the  natives 
work  and  work  and  work  for  nothing. 
Many  are  in  jail  and  many  are  killed  by 
the  police  jMt  as  it  happened  in  Sowtto 
lately,  Do  you  know  thatlhey  killed . . . 
just  shot  down  about  TOOKhoot 
children.  There  will  always  be  a 
younger  generation  prepared  tostand 
up  and  figirt  for  freedom ...  our  own 
freedom,  and  not  the  white  man  t 
freedom  for  which  we  had  to  Tight 
during  the  second  world  war. 
One  day  there  will  be  a  change.  One  day 
there  will  be  real  freedom. 


Si 
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atutMosire  M^r^kt:  ^  ^ 

GAIORONE  • 


There  is  tome  %vork  in  Gaborone,  but 
M    stiti  have  no  riil  indutuy  it  is 
hsrd  1 0  fiwi  food  employ ment  This 
weave  shows  bow  Gaborone  is  divided 
intoibrectectioM. 
At  the  top  yott  see  what  ws  caU  "Old 
EniUnd**,  the  area  where  t  he  experts 
from  overseas  stay. 


from  overseas  suy.  DCCT  -flRIC 

Attheeentreyo«ansee*fWhiteClty'\  DMI  vw>  4  .  •;*:LltuU 
I  do  not  know  why  it  is  called  that. 
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except  for  the  fact  that  the  buitdinfs  sre 
all  white.  It  is  mainly  blacks  who  stay 
there,  and  then  tome  of  the  volunteers 
from  overseas. 

At  the  bottom  you  can  see  Naledi.  Until 
recently  it  was  not  even  rtccigniied  ai  a 
part  of  the  town.  You  may  call  it  a  slum 
area,  a  nd  a  lot  of  really  poor  people 
suy  there. 

^5 
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Soweto  uprising  wcAvlog  Cowenlua  would  use  the  following  type  of  questioning: 
Vho  In  In  the  bottok  Icft-htxul  corner  of  the  picture  and  what  Is  he  doing? 
What  are  the  policeaen  doing?    Who  la  In  the  priaon  and  why?    Who  are 
titaodlng  together  at  the  top  of  the  picture?    Why  are  they  demonstrating? 
What  haa  been  the  response  by  the  Voroter  govemnent  to  the  Sovcto  uprialng? 
How  haa  thin  been  rcalsted  by  black  atudents  and  worker*? 

In  the  tapestry  on  Gaborone,  Botswana's  capital  city  Gowcnlus  votUd 
draw  out  a  cooparlaon  batwcen  "Old  England"  where  the  expatriates  live  and 
."Nalcdl",  a  poor  squatter  area:    What  about  the  activity  in  each  part  of 
the  picture?    What  about  the  anount  of  space  In  each  part  of  the  picture? 

^  Wlty  are  there  laore  vehicles  In  the  top  part  and  aore  policemen  In  the 
bottom?    What  arc  the  relationships  bctuccn  people  in  "Old  England"  and 
"Naledl"?    Out  of  these  discussions  which  take  place  before  and  after  the 
production  of  each  tapeatry,  the  workera  develop  a  better  ucnsc  of  what 
la  going  on  around  then,    they  start  to  sec  the  relationships  between  their 
own  work  and  othex*  activities  in  their  village,  government  development 
policies  and  progranaes,  the  migrant  labour  system  and  other  forms  of  South 
African  control.    But  this  is  no  mere  academic  process;    the  deepening  of 
understanding  involves  not  only  the  atudy  of  Issues  In  the  world  around 
then  but  also  the  reaolution  of  Immediate  problems  in  the  factory  or  village. 
Mor  Is  It  a  mechanical  process  requiring  a  weaving  each  time  as  a  tool  for 
discussion.    When  lasuea  come  up  -  In  factory  mcetlnga  or  during  regular 
work*  they  t^t  dlacuased  and  resolved*  oi.  i  without  any  codification  to 

,  structure  dlscuaslon.    Political  reflection  and  learning  goca  on  all  the 
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Clae  In  a  totally^lntegrated  way  largely  because  o£  the  questioning 

«ttUiid«"'toatllle4  In  the  workars,    Ihey  queaclon  new  development  pollclca, 

4.ncldeQta  In  the  vlllAge,  events  In  the  newt  and  even  the  leadership  and 

■anaseaent  of  the  factory.    One  example  of  the  vonen*s  boldneas  In  a  vale* 

dosdnated  society  uaa  their  re  cnt  reaponse  to  sn  invitation  to  a  wedding 

In  the  vlllsgc.    Having  soa     ed  the  role  of  woner.  In  Botswsno  society  snd 

Che  Institution  of  Mtrlsge»  they  decided  to  perform  s  dranui  st  the  wedding 

condsanlng  the  whole  Institution  of  narrisge.    Fortunstcly  for  the  narrled 

couple  cbey  were  pcr^suaded  to  abandon  thla  idea  st  the  Isst  moment.  " 

Gowenlus  cited  another  example  of  the  women's  growing  asacrtlvcncsa  and 

aelf-confldence  In  running  their  own  affairs.    One  muat  remember  that  Oodl 

Is  psrc  of  aouthem  Africa,  where 

"people  have  been  under  the  South  African  'boss'  system  for  so 
long  with  the  white  boas  protected  by  the  police  and  the  law  and  the 
whole  apartheid  system  bscklng  him  up..,thst  Black  people  are 
conditioned  to  playing  a  aubservlent,  "back-eeat"  role." 

Yet  the  Oodl  woncn  have  shown  they  want  to  control  their  own  affairs  and 

make  their  own  decisions.    In  the  incident  deacribcd  by  Gowenius  one 

group  of  wonen  in  the  factory,  with  Goweniua'  support,  proposed  a  day  care 

facility  for  the  factory.    The  majority,  however,  vetoed  the  idea,  not 

because  it  wasn't  a  good  idea  meeting  a  real  need  but  they  wanted  to 

detDonstrate  they  could  make  their  own  decision  without  Gowenius  interfering. 

in  s  way,  ssys  Gowenius,  they  wsnted  to  test  Kim,  to  see  if  he  would 

maintain  his  non-directive  approach.  i(Lewycky,  p. 

Tliua  the  workers  are  involved  in  both  cre.ifing  the  tapestries  and  In 


-nils  IS  HOW  WE  tOSTOUR  FHEEDOM 

'\m,  ihli        ihowfc  how  we  Wn  loM  oui 
"  (m&^m,  Wt  iMd  not  b«tn  long  in  this 
cowiify  b*f<^'iht  wi»»iowf  W«  ciiw  and 
pf«»clwdioy»»bo*iuH<-rOodindJt»u«hl»  . 
son.  %om  <rf  ut  •dop«<i  the  bew  kkts,  ind 
tomthow  our  Mtion  beome  divMkd  ioto 
tKoK  wlM>  betttv«l  in  the  white  nun*s  new 
Opd  and  those  who  St  ill  betieved  in  our  own 

oWGod, 

In  the  next  sejnion  cS  the  weave  you  can  set 
the  trackf .  He  came  so<«  aftcriwd  be ou|ht. 
w«ny  useksithiaii  to  •«  which  we  tftdtd 
&|iina«  o*ir  <auk  tnd  goats.  And  it  seems  that 
the  trader  |ot  richer*  and  wt- tot  poorer. 
So  that  we  shoiOd  cot  be  eaten  up  hy  the 
Iranavaal  we  became  a  piotectorste  under  the 
•  Eft|li«hQtictn.  This  wasMir  colonial  era  and 
when  we  had  to  lUrt  paying  taws.  This  was 
imposed  upon  us  so  that,  in  order  to  roanafc* 
•  we  had  to  go  and  work  for  the  white  roan.  We 
had  to  carry  hint. 

the  last  section  shows  what  Uhapp  ^ng 
now»  afur  Independence.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  all  these  people  rsally  want  to 
help  ttsor  they  wsnt  something  in  ret  urn  froro 
us.  We  art  grateful  for  all  the  help  given  to  us, 
but  thtrs  u  such  a  Jot  of  whites  in  our  couniiy 
today... 


BEST  COPY  AVftllABU 
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Sfk%ofopa)^  Mole: 

THESTUPID        ^  ~"  " 

BOER  1 

ThH  wtave  is  about  a  slupid  Boer.  He  wii  croti^ bcdUK, 
when  be  tried  to  feed  h\%  hens  which  were  ly'iiif  on  their 
ctts.sU  the  others  ite  the  grain  instead.  Up  comes  the 
jackal  and  says  to  the  Bock  •'My  boss,  iny  boss,  you  know 
.  that  in  our  part^of  the  word  we  five  the  chickeiu  names,  and 
so  only  the  one  that  is  called  will  cornc  when  you  feed 
Ihem-.  So  tlie  Boer  was  surprised  and  answered:  that 
sol  Then  you  must  teach  my  chlckeor.  To  ».hi«  the  jackal 
rcpUtd:  Yes.  my  bc«.  Jock  me  imo  a  rondivel  with  ill 


BEST  COW,  WWIAOIE 


your  chickens  ind  don*t  let  me  out  before  the  full  inoom 
and  they  will  all  tfnow  their  nanf>es*'.  You  We.  ihU  was  a 
really  it  upid  Boer,  so  he  did  what  ha  Had  been  loM.  So  the 
jactoil.  or  the  bUck  man.  ale  all  the  djlckens.  Aikl  when  the 
farmer  opened  the  door,  thejackal  mw»|ed  to  »»p  out 
before  the  farmer  could  catch  him. 
So  since  ihat  time  the  Boer  run*  behind  the  jKkalihoutln|: 
•*l  will  still  shoot  you  one  day,  you  Woody  jaekaP. 
YouietJnma«y«orieathtJackalJ«lkt.li4htbl*ck  imh. 
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dl«cuMlng  the  issue,  reflected  in  the..    It  Is  s  continuing  cyclicsl 
procsss  of  "codifyin«"  *nd  "decodifyint".    Non-fcr«%l  educstion  it  built 
into  production,  with  production  sorvinj  ss  s  vehicle  for  developing 
people*ii  srtistic  skills  sod  their  swsreness. 

Ihe  tapestries  themselves  represent  o  powerful  set  of  »code8'. 
They  dcsl  vlth  o  rsngc  of  thencs  covering:  the  history  of  the  colorilol 
lovaslon  and  nationslist  resistsncc;  the  impsct  of  migrsnt  labour  on  t!»o 
Botswniis  family  and  village  life;  class  tensions  and  nale-femalo  relation- 
ships; snd  specific  dovelopuent  issues  in  the  villsge,  snong  others. 

K    History  Is  a  tftrong  thcne  in  the  weavings  and  is  presented  In  revision- 
ist terms  rather  than  those  of  the  standard  colonial  history.    The  rediscovery 
9f  the  real  history  of  the  Batswana  is  a  major  sourc*;  of  cultural  revival 
and  a  growing  self-confidence. 

Another  feature  la  the  use  of  traditional  stories.    Cowunius  has 
discovered  *  rich  heritage  of  traditional  stories  which  assert  the  blaiik 
man's  continuing  resistance  to  white  oppression  in  South  Africa.  They 
tell  of  the  subtle  ways  that  the  blacks  in  South  Africa  outwit  oP  ridicule 
the  whites  and  undcrnlnc  the  apartheid  systeo.    The  value  of  these  stories 
lies  In  the  way  they  subvert  the  "culture  of  silence",  slvowlng  that  the 
oppressor's  culture  and  inentality  (which  they  have  internalized)  is  bankrupt 
and  strengthening  their  self-confidenfie  and  will  to  resist. 

In  addition  to  this  on-going  taore  spontsneous  fern  of  learning,  Cowenius 
also  ran  for  one  year  a  study  group  progrsnoa,  during  working  hours,  to  give 
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•11  the  workeri  a  political  and  economic  orientation  to  the  weaving  craft, 
Thia  included  diacuaaiona  on  the  hiatory  of  taxtllea,  the  relationahipa 
between  raw  materials  and  the  proceaaea  leading  to  a  final  product,  and 
the  evolution  of  clothing  from  okins  to  modern  iynthetica.    Ail  thia  waa 
related  to  Induatrialiaation,  and  the  competition  between  maaa-production 
«nd  hand-made  materials.    The  workera  were  given  a  sense  of  history  of  the 
textile  induatry  (and  alongside  it  a  hiatory  of  southern  Africa),  a  context 
in  which  they  could  place  their  own  production  unit  and  aee  its  significance 
in  terms  of  the  modern-day  textile  induatry.    These  diacuasiona  helped  to 
•how  that  inapite  of  the  economic  domination  of  South  Africa,  organized 
groups  of  vorketa  in  other  parts  of  southern  Africa  could  create  their  own 
productive  cntcrpriacs  and  keep  them  within  their  own  control.  / 

Tliese  discussions  did  not  take  place  in  Isolation  from  their  working 
environment.    They  focusaed  on  the  key  isaues  of  their  work  -  workers* 
control,  exploitation,  co-operation,  ^elf-management,  social  conmltmcnt, 
etc.    Of  course,  they  were  dealing  with  these  concepts  in  practical  terms 
in  their  dally  work  in  the  factory,  but  these  discussions  helped  to  deepen 
their  understanding.    In  Uiese  study  circles  the  workers  were  encouraged 
to  reflect  on  their  experiences  of  running  the  factory. 

On  one  occasion  the  factory  workers  used  the  tapestries  as  an 
educational  tool  with  people  in  the  villages.    Weavings  were  cxliibited  in 
Oodi,  Matabele,  and  Modipane.    People  invited  to  come  to  see  the  tapestries, 
were  told  of  the  stories  and  issues  by  the  workers,  and  engagc^d  in  discussions 
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on  Chete  themes.    However,  chit  **exteQ»lon**  role  of  the  factory  workers 
until  rtceptly  been  a  relatively  Minor  activity*    It  haa  only  been 
vlCh  the  creation  of  their  own  popular  theatre  group  that  they  have  started 
to  be  More  aerlous  about  sharing  their  nev  awareness  and  Insights  with 
others  la  the  village . 

On  returning  froa  a  workshop  on  theatre  and  development  In  June  1978, 
t VOL  of  the  weavers  set  up  a  draoa  group.    Their  first  play  was  used  to 
publicize  the  Scthunya  fund.    Another  play  van  created  to  bring  out  into 
the  open  some  of  the  tensions  ond  nlsundcrstondings  related  to  the  inanage- 
■ent  of  the  factory.    The  group  has  tlso  used  drama  to  promote  discussion 
on  najor  prqblena  in  the  village.    Tliey  tiave,  for  example »  performed  one 
drama  on  the  poor  relationships  between  the  local  primary  school  and 
parents,  and  another  relatitig  to  the  tension  that  had  developed  between 
clinic;  staff  and  villagers.    Both  these  dramas  brought  Into  the  open 
senoitlve  situational  and  allowed  people  to  challenge  the  local  authorities 
and  air  their  grievances  In  a  way  timt  was  not  disruptive  to  village  life. 

Through  their  Involvement  in  the  factory  the  workers  are  more 
socially  and  politically  aware.    Tliey  have  developed  a  critical  under- 
standing of  the  social  and  political  forces  conditioning  their  lives,  and 
drama  provides  another  Means  for  them  to  Involve  themselves  in  the  social 
developBcnt  of  their  villages. 
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COKCLUSIOH 

The  Tictory  has  been  it  <iucc«eifuJ.-projcct.    A»„«,AownerclAl^^  — 
prise  it  i«  ft  ,U  thriving,  tnd  it  has  stimulated  other  econoalc'actlvltles 
In  the  villages.    In  tcras  of  conaiunlty  devclopoant  the  workers  srt  becoming 
oore  and  nore  Involved  In  coanunity  affairs.    Thus,  it  Is  worth  returning 
to  the  original  question  of  J|Ow  far  the  experience  at  Oodl  provides  a  node! 
for  rural  industrial  dcvclopctcnt.    Undoubtedly  much  of  the  initiative  for 
the  factory  and  its  growth  csae  from  the  Gowcniusea.    With  their  prsctlcal 
skills  and  their  ideological  base,  they  steered  the  factory  along  a 
particular  course  of  dcvclopaent.    But  If  one  looks  beyond  their  personal 
input  and  exaaincs  the  principles  and  orgsnisational  structures  on  which 
they  developed  the  project, then  Che  feasibility  of  using  it  as  a  toodel 
for  other  projects  becomes  clearcfr.    The  oore  significant  points  are: 

1.  The  overldlng  aim  of  the  project  was  to  build  the  self-confidence 
and  social  awareness  of  the  people  involved.    All  the  aajor  social  and 
econonic  organisational  features  of  the  factory  reflected  this  aim. 

2.  Workers  ownership  was  ensured  by  allowing  only  those  who  work  in 
the  factory  to  own  the  shares.    Workers  control  on  a  daily  basis  was 
realized  through  a  process  of  collective  managecent»  with  major  decisions 
being  lude  by  nil  the  workers. 

3.  Econof  c  parity  was  maintained  amongst  the  workers  by  s  wage 
system  that  would  allow  everyone  to  earn  approximately  the  saae  each  month* 
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This  cconoslc  p«rlCy  helped  to  provide  «  firm  bills  for  collective 
lunateiaenc  And  Co  avoid  Cho  development  of  an  'elite  group  within  the 
factory. 

4.  The  production  proceis  waa  auch  that  the  workers  were  able  to 
develop  their  technical  skllla  and  develop  o  aenae  of  pride  In  their  work. 

5.  The  factory  was  not  an  Isolated  entity  from  the  rest  of  the 
village:  through  the  devclopncnt  fund  and  through  Its  own  educational 
work  (through  the  woavlngs  and  drama  per  fonaancea)  it  kept  Itb  links  with 
the  village  and  supported  other  develo)^^nt  activity. 

6.  Central  to  .the  whole  project  was  the  political  and  social  education 
of  the  workers.    Through  a  Fretrian-type       conscl/entiaation  process  the 
workers  were  encouraged  to  exanine  the  social  and  economic  forces  affecting 
their  liveiT-  Including  those  of  the  factory.    This  education  was  directly 

.  linked  to  production. 
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^HDIGENOUS  Cm^GZ  AGENTS  AND 

NON-FORMAL  EDUCATION  IH  INDIA 
by 

H.  K.  Rang^nath 

THE  CONTEXT 

IndU  Is  a  cotntry  of  hoary  antiquity,  with  o  civilization  of  its  own 
which  emerged  four  thousand  years  ago.    It  !•  a  land  of  n«my  races,  ethnic 
group*,  rellglon«»  languagea  with  ' Innuaerable*  dlalecta  and  variegated 
tradltlona,  superstitions  and  deep-rooted  value  systeos.    At  the  grass  roots 
level,  the  Indian  society  la  a  "complex  system  of  varied  classes,  clans  and 
aboriginal  tribes,  with  caste  and  creed  baaod  barriers,  cultural  complexity 
and  Illiteracy". 

Basically,  India    Is  an  agricultural  country,    notwithstanding  the 
positive  steps  taken  towards  Induotrlallzfttlon.    After  long  and  agonising 
period**  of  foreign  domination,  the  country  regained  Ita  freedow  33  yeora  ago 
from  the  British,  as  a  result  of  a  non-vloleurit  oaso-revolutlon,  Gandhijl 
spearheaded  the  aovesjent,  and  by  hla  achievement,  he  la  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  this  century. 

Challenges  faced  by  the  country  are  pAny  and  varied:    adult  education, 
rural  uplif tnvent ,  health  and  sanitation,  modernliatlon  and  expansion  of  agri- 
culture, equitable  distribution  of  food  and  other  ess«^ntlal  cooraodltles, 
hoiialng  the  honeless  millions.    More  frustrating  than  these  Is  the  question 
of  the  multiplying  population  which  depletea  the  resources  of  the  country 
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and  »*ke  Its  future  bleok.    The  councry»3  population  hot  reached  the 
ataggarlng  ninb^r  of  690  allllons,  the  majority  of  whom  are  village-based 
and  belw  the  poverty  line. 

During  the  P»»t  three  decades,  however,  the  country  has  set  Itself  to 
educate  the  -ural  wasea,  often  through  non-formal  education.    A  major  aspect 
of  thli  task  It  to  Induce  tholr  voluntary  participation  In  the  national 
dovelopmenC  effort. 

Tlie  current  oaBS  adult  literacy  caopalgn  l«  a  nuilonal,  oultl-acency 
llrograime  Involving  voluntary  orgaulzatlona  and  central  and  «tate  governmenta. 
It  has  high  level  political  aupport  ahd 'adequate  reuources  for  a  national 
efforc.    IC  has  increased  the  literacy  rate  from  29.3  per  cent  In  1971,  to 
alnotst  40  percent  In  1980. 

CWXHCV.  AGKNTS  AMONG  RURiVL  COMMUNITIES 
BuckRround 

Mesuage,  Medium  and  M^issea  are  the  three  major  factors  In  the  context 
'of  cottaunlcatlon.  whether  it  Is  formaj  or  Infornml.    Failure  of  effective 
i communication  In  India  has  been^tract-d  to  Improper  use  of  the  message  or 
I  iiedium  ana/or  inadequate  understanding  of  the  wants  and  needa  ot  the  ouisset. 
(Other  probleas  have  Included  tloe-lagt  between,  (a)  the  media  service. 
'  (b)  mter-pcisonal  octlon/reactlon.  and  <(?)  the  availability  of  essential  and 
effective  service  (medical  In  the  case  of  health  and  family  planning,  implement« 
and  fertl Users  in  agriculture).    The  gaps  needed  to  be  plugged. 
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Even  when  theic  gap*  were  plugged  and  'pockage-UeaU'  offered,  comaunlcatlon 
has  sottetlncs  been  counterproductive.    T\\i£  couse  for  euch  failures  ha«  been 
the  In  '**ictlvenL'ss  of  the  change-agent  In  influencing  the  target  consounlty 
(group,  ..-^ay.  couple.  Individual)  to  alter  their  troUltlonal  Ideas  and 
values.    Tlie  vilUger  suspected  the  coooaunlcatton  alnce  the  promised  benefits 
were  neither  Immediate  nor  spectacular.    A  promise  of  'the  ultloate  good* 
held  no  lure  for  the  rural  Indian,    Conditioned  by  tradition,  he  feared  that 
any  noggested  change  would  destroy  his  traditional  belief h  and  values.  In 
the  *.«ii*e  of  family  planning,  he  questioned  why  other  people  should  be  Inter- 
fering   in  hit  personal  affairs. 

Conaaunlcatlon  la  India  tended  to  be  "lop^d<>wn",  flowing  like  rain-water 
duwji  .1  »>yrnmid,  neither  reaching  the  ground  nor  maintaining  itn  own  purity. 
Ma*s  oediu  channels  were  t\o  doubt  ^latDoroua  but  lacked  «>rvdibillty  with  the 
rural  nisscb.     Tljcy  were  too  Impersonal  to  trust.    The  situation  warranted 
the  creation  o^  a  group  ot  workers  who  would  hu  able  to  diucusa  tlic  issues  on 
a  rtSbUNAL  level  and  convince  tlic  vlll    i  r.    TlieHC  workerw  weie  to  be  trusted 
change  agents. 

It  became  necessary  to  choob^^  tlu*  prospective  Juaigc-agtnl  with  the 
utmost  Lire  and  to  change  the  top-down  vertical  mode  of  cocnnuniLat ion  Into 
a  horl7outnl  mode.     This  would  brin^i  a  biMise  of  equality  between  the  cotuttunl- 
caior  and  the  receiver  of  the  oessagf  .    This  sense  uf  e(iu4ilne.srt  would  forge 
ao  Intimacy  which  made  coiumvini coition  lnform.il,  personal  and  roc.uiingful. 

There  was  realbtnnce  to  the  change-agent  when  he  was  brought  *froo  out- 
side' the'coomunity .    Villagers  lelt  that  tlte   'outsider'  was  being  imposed. on 
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then,  to  shake  the  foundations  of  thetr  traditional  bellefa  «nd  coapiunlty 
life.     In  the  caae  of  a  highly  »en»ltlve  and  personal  theme  like  Family 
PUnnlng»  they  resented  the  Imposition  of  you«g  female  college-educated 
field  workers.    "The  fashionable  young  woman  who  Is  totally  Inexperienced 
In  the  joys  of  bringing  up  a  family  has  no  business  to  Insult  my  wife  and 
aeddle  with  my  faally  affairs",  said  the  villagers.    The  Government  Doctor, 
Mld-wlfe  and  even  the  Health-Worker,  were  viewed  with  suspicion,  when  tley 
tried  to  explain  the  advantages  of  family  planning.     The  use  of  flnamlal 
and  other  Incentives  deepened  the  villagers'  suspicions.     T\\cy  cnse  to  view 
the  family  planning  prograaaae  as  a  Government  programme,  and  not  theirs 
and  lost  confidence  In  the  govcrncient -appointed  change  Jgent.     T!h  iiuiu<;e- 
agt-nt  hloselt  was  uncomfortable  as  an  outsider  Ignorant  uf  the  local 
t;ltiuit  Ion. 

n>e  trtdltlonal  folk  performer  and  other  ^hange-aRenta  wlio  art  £art^  of 
Che  village  structure. 

In  an  ettort  to  deal  vlth  some  of  the  abovi'  problcmii  the  folk  performer 
uas  identified  as  a  local  communicator  with  enormous  popul.irtty  am«jng  the 
villagers.     He  *  enlivened'  cotaaunlcation  with  entertainment;  he  was  capable 
of  convcrrlnga  theme  Into  'sung  commualcat loi/  or  •enacted  Information';  he 
could  create  a  face-to-face  situation  In  the  field  between  the  ckissage  giver 
and  the  message  receiver.    More  than  all,  he  unconsciously  used  traditional 
methods  of  Informal  education. 

In  India,  especially  South  India,  early  education  for  the  child  la 
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Infornal.    From  the  age  of  fouc,  he  Is  taught  by  a  method  of  repetition  to 
meoorlze  the  nonci  of  days  In  the  week,  months  of  the  ytar,  seasons  »nd  atars, 
addition,  subtraction,  division  and  multiplication,  aongs,  sayings  and 
stories  froB  the  classics  on  moral  thcoes,  etc.    His  teacher  Is  his  own 
grand-father  or  elder  uncle  and  the  tine  of  learning  la  early  In  the 
morivlng.    Tlie  foundation  thus  laid  stands  him  In  good  atead  when  he  goes  to 
achool,  and  In  fact,  throughout  his  life. 

The  traditional  performing  arts  are  extensions  of  the  deeprooted  and 
strong  Institution  of  Infonaal  learning  and  the  perforoer  Is  taken  as  a 
guru  or  teacher.    The  villager  responds  enthusiastically  to  these  performances 
and  holds  the  pcrforaer  in  high  estet^. 

On  hU  parr,  once  convinced  of  the  Importance  of  a  development  theme, 
the  folk  pertonner  is  always  cfftLtlvc  both  on  and  off  the  stage.    He  becomes 
a  successful  change-agent  because  he  Is  whole-heartedlv  accept*. d  by  0* 
villagers  as  one  of  their  own.    He  Is  listened  to  with  attention  because  he 
U  widely  travelled  and  experienced.    People  do  not  hckltate  to  argue  with 
lilm  over  a  debatable  point.    More  often  than  not.  they  get  convinced  In  the 
bargain,  to  the  point  of  total  atceptiuice  of  the  ccbsage  and  the  follow-up 
av  tlon . 

Apart  Iron  the  folk  .irtlst.  there  are  other  categories  of  potential 
change  agent«i  vlthln  the  village  structure.    They  are  found  In  the  villages 
of  iouth  India  and  can  be  grouped  on  th    basta  of  their  traditional  status 
and  80..lal  functions.     Lxamplcs  of  such  traditionally  respected  local 
dignitaries  are;     head  of  religious  Institution,  vlll.igc  purohlt  (who 
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perfonas  luirrlageB  and  religloua  acta),  priest  of  the  village  temple,  the 
old  teacher  of  the  village  school,  traditional  Interpreter  of  the  clasblcs, 
leader  of  the  village  draoa  troupe,  Buaic  teacher  of  the  village,  the  old 


The  other  traditional  roles  which  are  unavoidable  In  the  dally  life 
of  a  village  and  could  also  be  effective  ctiange-agento  are:  mld-wlfe, 
barber,  Bantravadl  (wllch-doctor) ,  tailor,  carpenter,  money-changer,  gold- 
smith, blacksnlth,  maaon,  cobbler,  and  toJdy  seller. 

Frequent  visitors  who  also  have  comnunlcatlon  potential  are:  postman, 
bangle  seller,  hawker,  and  travelling  trader  of  woaen's  wear. 

Those  local  dignitaries  and  service-providers  spend  u  lot  of  lime  with 
villagers  on  an  Indiviviual  or  group  basis.     fhey  are  informal,  are  Ik  Id  in 
high  esieere  because  of  their  services  to  the  village,  and  are  Intluenilal 
on  personal  matters.    Tliey  can  become  effective  change-agents  once  they  are 
convinced  uf  the  loportance  of  a  developoenL  theme,    Tlie  communicator' a  task 
then  Is  to  Involve  these  influential  people,  motivating  them  to  accept 
developtoent  oessages  which  can  then  be  passed  on  to  the  villagers.  Having 
provided  the  taessagc  It  Is  desirable  for  the  coraaunicator  to  let  the  change- 
agent  work  out  his  or  her  own  DCthods  to  convince  the  ^;iUager  of  the 
inportance  of  a  measage  and  lead  the  villager  towards  its  acceptance. 

Recently,  on  a  visit  to  a  few  villages  In  the  state  of  Karnataka,  I 
oet  90BC  of  theac  prospective  change-agents  who  are  all  but  Ignore  1.    I  was 


wo«*n  who  dispenses  herbal  medicines,  and  the  otory-telllng  old  lady  of  the 
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convinced  at  the  end  of  the  vliit  that  lone  of  the  perions  who  belonged  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  three  categoriei  nentloned  above*  posiessed  the 
talent  and  capacity  to  play  the  role  of  change*-agent8 ,  despite  the  fact  that 
sooe  of  then  had^  reservations  about  family  planning. 

Traditional  nldwlves  deliver  two-thlrda  of  the  babies  In  the  world 
aitd  arc  credible  sources  for  cotzyauiilcatlon  about  contraception,  baby  care, 
sexual  behaviour,  etc.    Ttiey  are  generally  feoale,  past  middle  age,  iillter* 
ate  and  h4Ve  been  Caught  mlduifLry  by  their  grand-oother ,  mother  or  other 
relatives.    In  India,  traditional  nldwives  have  low  social  staCua,  but 
elvewhere  In  the  Third  World  they  have  much  more  prebClge,  due  to,  (a)  their 
^er<^clv«;J  tra:«Cwurthitics8  coning  frum  Che  same  soclo-c^i.onomlc  class  as  their 
clients,  and  (b)  their  perceived  coDpctence,  stenxalng  from  their  advanced 
age,  cellglous  devotion  and  special  knvjwledge  and  akllls.    Because  of  their 
extensive  tuntact  with  fertile  women  and  their  high  credibility,  tradiClonal 
mid-wives  are  a  potentially  Important  part  of  national  family  planning 
programmes  in  most  deveL  ping  countries  as  auxiliary  workers.  Iradltlonal 
midwives  have  been  used  In  this  way  in  India,  Indonesia  and  Pakistan. 

Traditional  mldwlvcs  may  be  uniquely  positioned  to  communicate  to  the 
most  hard  to  reach  audUa^e;    parents  who  are  rural,  low  Irtcoae  end  relatively 
traditional . 

Forairly,  In  the  Indian  village,   *a  mother  of  many  children^  automati- 
cal iv  asi>uoed  the  role  of  a  aldwife  and  often  ^ruved  effective  In  this  Job. 
Her  turto  wu:*  iter  own  expeileiiie  and  not  any  technical  training  and  she  was 
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mirly  Ignorant  of  hygienic  practices.    In  the  village,  she  pUycd  «n 
luportant  role  becauae  of  the  dearth  of  trained  aldwives.    During  the  last 
five  years  (1976-1980)  government  has  started  to  upgrade  the  skills  of 
traditional  nidwlvea,  giving  then  Intensive  training  for  a  month  on  an 
attractive  atlpend.    The  succeasful  ones  received  a  certificate,  a  midwife's 
kit  and  an  ongoing  Incentive  for  each  successful  child  birth  conducted.  In 
my  hoDt:  state  -  Karnataka  -  In  central-southern  India  which  haa  26,826 
villages,  52b6  traditional  nldwlves  have  been  trained.    The  nwjorUy  have 
become  accepted  as  effective  communicators  and  change-agtnts  In  family 
planning. 

Uf  the  three  categories  of  potential  change  agents.  Heads  of  Rellgluuis 
Institutions.  Village  Puruhita  ar.J  Priests  In  the  village  teaples  conjmand  the 
greatest  respect.    Onte  convinced,  these  men  are  capably  of  influencing  the 
BUHsei>  and  involving  their  followers  in  welfare  projects.    Tl»e  Imam,  a 
Muslim  religious  leader  of  Dagevadl  and  Shiva  Kiimara  Swaciljl  of  Slrlgere, 
Head  of  the  llngayat  math  are  men  of  indomitable  courage;  they  devl«ted  from 
the  dictates  of  tradition  and  made  their  followers  accept  fatally  planning. 
Such  action  on  their  part  was  not  at  the  Government's  request  but  based  on 
their  own  aasesbmcnt  of  the  beneflta  of  family  planning.    These  are  authori- 
tarian leaders  whose  word  Is  not  questioned  but  l»plllltly  obeyed,    lliere  arc 
literally  hundreds  of  Imams  and  Swaola  In  India  among  vrtiom  the  progressive 
ottcs  could  be  Identified  and  consciously  Involved  In  development  programaes 
88  communicators  o-  change-agents. 
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Other  *  tradltlQ/^al  persionaUtic»»  -  the  aged  teacher  of  the  village 
school,  the  Interpreter  of  the  claaslci  (Canakl/Puranlka) ,  the  leader  of 
the  drana  troupe,  the  nuslc  teacher,  the  »edlclne  wooan  and  the  story- 
te^Ulng  old  lady  -  also  have  local  lafluenc^  without  being  authoritarian. 
Each  playa  an  Important  rol^  In  the  cultural,  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  village  and  is  considered  *wi8e*  because  of  hla  or  her  knowledge  and 
experience  In  a  particular  field.    VlllMgeri  engage  them  In  dialogue  on 
Istuew  uf  personal  doubts  and  family  difficulties,  looking  for  solutions. 
Party  feuds  arc  patched  up,  aarital  alliances  forged,  natural  resources 
conaerved  and  idling  children  sent  to  school  at  their  Instance.     Some  of 
them  like  the  teacher  and  interpreter  of  classics  are  already  Involved  In 
village  welfare  projects  on  a  voluntary  basis.    However,  so  far  there  has 
been  no  discernible  effort  on  the  p^it  of  governiaent  to  utilize  this  potential 
source. 

Tlioae  In  the  second  category  of  functionaries  -  e.g.    the  barber, 
wltu»-doctor,  tailor,  carpenter,  gold-smith,  etc..  have  a  committed  clientele, 
who  sit  and  listen  while  the  service  Is  being  provided.     Each  la  a  friendly 
professional  with  lots  of\inc  to  discuss  any  subject  of  interest,  private 
or  public.    A  dialogue  will  naturally  ensue  In  such  »ituationi»  leading  to 
discussions  and  sometiroes,  to  conviction  and  a  tlon.    Tlic  Village  barber. 
In  particular  lb  a  fascinating  character  with  considerable  potential  as  a 
changp-agenl  because  of  his  capacity  to  carry  on  a  dialogue  with  any  and 
every  t)no.     He  listons  to  m.iny  clients,  serves,  as  a  consoler,  match-maker 
in.l  trusted  adviser,  and  often  moves  among  ...ar-by  villages  and  gathers  new** 
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and  l»pre«aloi.H  while  at  work.    The  traditional  Indian  barber  la  Itlnprant. 
Ue  travela  with  a  aoall  kit,  and  Ifl  «  great  performing  artlat.    His  raaor 
is  not  always  aharp,  io  he  often  Icovea  Indelible  narka  on  your  acalp,  and 
If  the  cuts  bleed,  he  nay  use  hit  oallvo  to  stop  the  wounda.    But  the  barber 
la  ioportanc  because  he  also  patchea  up  quarrela  between  people.    He  deala 
with  people  on  an  Individual  baals.    He  la  about  50  year»  old,  and  people 
listen  to  him.    He  takes  45  minutes  to  ahave  a  head,  and  he  Is  constantly 
talking.    He  could  be  useful  In  conveying  family-planning  messages  to  rural 
people. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Institution  of  the  Itinerant  barber  Is  vanishing  - 
halr-iutting  saloons  are  being  established  even  in  remote  villages  -  but  the 
dialogue  remains  a  parr  of  the  barber's  operation  and  gives  hlra  a  remarkable 
opportunity  to  influence  his  clientele  about  development,    llie  village 
•S#ltch'doctoi"  Is  another  highly  regarded  village  peraonallcy.    lie  has  been 
trained  In  reading  the  sacred  verses  which  control  the  stars  and  spirits. 
Ue  is  looked  OD  with  awe  and  respect  by  the  villagers  who  bring  their  proble 
to  hlra.    Me  finds  the  cause  of  the  problea  and  gives  orders  for  appropriate 
penances.    He  may  give  talisman  with  Mantras  liiecrlbed  on  them  or  sacred  ash 
as  an  effective  agent  to  counteract  other  magical  problems  as  well  as  to 
protect  the  Individual  from  various  unpleasant  situations.  Klahorate 
ceremonies  may  be  conducted  In  which  the  witch  doctor  visits  homes  and  pcrfc 
pooja  (worship)  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  promote  health. 

The  Institution  of  the  traditional  healer  is  very  strong  In  India  as 
In  Africa  and  In  South-Eaat  Asia.    Village  people  prefer  a  person  who  knows 
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their  dUease  In  a  way  known  to  them.  Instead  of  hearing  nwdlcal  Jargon, 
they  know  that  when  they  vlalt  a  traditional  healer  the  illness  Is  due  to 
evil  spirits,  disturbed  huasours  or  impure  blood.    Many  believe  that  the 

o 

healer's  Mantras  are  a«  good  as  the  doctor *s  medicines  and  feel  that  both 
are  required  for  rapid  and  cooplete  recovery.    Healers  establish  personal 
rapport  and  s  personal  Influence  on  the  patient.    In  fact  they  Involve  the 
whole  faaily  and  society  in  the  healing  programae  which  has  a  high  thera- 
peutic value.    They  cere  by  faith. 

Surveys  indicate  that  between  30  and  40  laillion  Indians  suffer 
psychiatric  problems,  serious  enough  to  require  urgent  attention.  However» 
there  are  only  500  psychiattlsta,  400  clinical  psychologists  and  100 
psychiatric  social  workers  to  provide  them  cosmopolitan  health  care.  Most 
of  the  Dentally  ill  are  cared  for  by  indigenous  healers.    On  the  village 
scene,  possession,  violation  of  taboo,  intrusion  of  disease  objects,  black 
oagic,  meditation,  etc.,  are  comraon .    Haunting  by  evil  spirits  is  aignifi- 
cant.    Treatnwnt  methods  consist  of  exorcism,  the  physical  extraction  of 
disease  objects,  counter-magic,  talisean,  chanted  rings,  sacred  ash,  prayers, 
offerings  to  temples  and  institutions,  etc.    Tlie  traditional  healer  spends 
time  discussing  personal  issues  with  his  clieiita.    Efforts  are  now  being 
eaae  to  involve  the  traditional  healers  in  health  programmes.  Collaboration 
ot  traditional  healers  with  psychiatrists  has  already  yielded  very  encouraging 
resul ts. 

The  village  priest  and  the  village  purohit  who  performs  marriages 
and  other  religious  rituals  are  also  held  in  high  esteem.    Tliey  are  always 
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conbuUed  In  dccialon  wUng  .ind  are  considered  wiser  than  the  majority, 
with  the  exception  of  the  school  teacher.    Protection  of  the  conmunlty  from 
evil  forces  Is  one  of  their  l»portant  duties.    They  sro  Informal  and 
mtlMte  with  the  villagers  and  wield  considerable  Influence.    For  example. 
Mr.  Sesha  Shastrl,  a  well-Informed  purohlt  of  Maddur  In  Karnataka  covers 
«iny  surrounding  villages  and  U  held  In  high  regard.    Ue  Is  progressive  In 
his  attitude  and  Is  cocpletely  convinced  about  the  value  of  family  planning. 
He  U  not  cowUsloned  by  government,  but  totally  on  his  own  initiative  has 
persuaded  over  120  famlllcf  to  accept  family  planning  methods. 

Other  craftsmen  of  the  village  like  the  tailor,  carpenter,  goldsmith, 
blacksmith,  mason  and  cobbler  have  a  committed  clientele  and  are  In  a  good 
poaition  to  put  across  development  messages.    These  craftsmen  are  hired  to 
do  a  particular  Job.    Once  the  assignment  Is  through,  they  are  surrounded 
by  stray  people  and  conversation  ensues.    U  the  group  ha«  even  one  eullght- 
<.ned  person,  he  can  play  a  pivotal  role  In  turning  the  tide  against  blind 
faith  and  superstition..       If  the  craftsman  himself  can  be  convinced,  given 
training  and  assured  of  ongoing  incentives,  he  can  also  play  a  positive  role 
as  a  communicator  In  the  village. 

The  toddy  aeller  has  an  advantage  over  the  village  tea  shop,  for  his 
clients  linger  on  for  longer  periods  In  the  evenings,  and  discuss  any  topic 
under  the  sun  In  a  leisurely  manner,    ll^c  situation  Is  ideal  for  effective 
coiraunlcation  when  handled  with  considerable  care. 

Those  m  the  third  category  -  travelling  salesmen  and  village  postmen 
(who  usually  cover  6  to  8  villages  in  a  week)  -  are  eagerly  awaited  and 
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welco»cd  by  villagers.    They  serve  an  Important  role  as  Intcr-villORc 
co«»unKator.  of  new-  and  views.    Tl,ey  carry  different  experiences  fro» 
village  to  village  and  «e  cpable  of  generating  goodwill  ac^ng  the  villager, 
and  agisting  In  development  prograBuea.    Tl.e  po8t»an  Is  a  government  servant 
and  holds  oot  a  great  potential  «  a  peraoaalve  co»,onlcator.  If  trained  for 

iho  job.    No  effort  has  so  far  been  made  to  ose  thla  Inter-vlUagi  co,«.unlca- 

tlon  capacity  for  pronotlng  development  useasages. 


Cone luB Ion 

The  hiring,  training  .nd  deployment  of  the.e  Indigenous  change-agents 

--«nd--^»unlcatar^Li3_.a_d.aUe,^-Jc^or^  Of 


categoric,  of  potential  co^onicators  who  are  part  of  the  village  structure 
the  traditionally  respected  local  dignitaries  like  the  heads  of  religious 
institutions.  puroUlt.  priest,  the  old  teacher.  Interpretors  of  classics.  . 
leader  of  perforalng  arts,  the  medicine  women  and  the  story  teller  can  not  be 
hired,  for  this  would  offend  them.    They  should.  In  the  flist  Instance,  be 
convinced  of  the  new  theme  (e.g..  family  planning)  and  encouraged  to  advocate 
support  for  It  aa»ng  their  followers.    Though  authority-based,  these  leaders 
.hould  romaln  casual  In  their  approach.    In  the  ultimate  analysis,  they  are 

the  advlaers  of  the  village  community  on  Issues  where  they  are  unquestioned. 

e.g..  religion,  education  and  behaviour  patterns.    Their  goodwill  and  active 

involvement  would  mean  smooth  sailing  for  the  development  progransae. 

In  the  second  category  of  functionaries,  the  traditional  midwife  has 

been  Identified,  trained  and  Involved  In  the  family  planning  programme,  with 
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succeusful  reaults.    Efforts  are  now  afoot  to  earn  the  goodwill  of  the  witch 
doctor  of  the  village  carrying  out  health  and  sanitary  prografflDCS.    He  could 
be  cxtrenely  effective  in  changing  villagers'  attitudes  and  behaviour  patterns. 
It  is  rltky  to  tr/  to  hire  him,  for  he  may  become  inipuUive  and  turn  against 
the  progrsttDC.    It  is  the  inportance  given  to  him  rather  than  a  little  ooney 
that  can  teapt  him  to  Involve  himself  in  positive  plana  of  rural  upUftnent. 
Other  functlonarlfca  ilke  the  tailor,  carpenter,  goldsmith,  blacksaith,  mason 
and  cobbler  can  he>tonvlnced  and  then  hired  for  the  programme.    A  fully 
motivated  poBtwn  can  be  an  effective  change-ageut  when  trained  and  incentives 
given. 

In  the  IndlAu  rural  context  n  Buccossful  chnnge-agent  Is  one  who 
converts  a  'CoverniMnt  programme'  Into  a  'People programme'  In  the  eye  of 
the  villager.  ocana  that  the  Indigenous  communicator,  to  remain  effec- 

tive ,  must  not  becoQO  Identified  as  a  Government-agent,    He  or  she  must 
remain  a  villager  In  order  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  villagers.  He 
should  be  involved  In  useful  work  and  have  enough  'functional  leisure*  to 
speak  to  hl8  clientele  with  conviction,  while  at  work.    There  Is  a  host  of 
such  functionaries  In  every  Indian  village,  crying  to  be  harnessed  for  autl- 
traditional  develop:>cnt  progratnnea.    It  U  only  recently  that  their  existence 
hati  been  noticed  und  their  potential  recognized  for  connunicatlon  and  educa- 
tional vork.    Tl»e  situation  is  promising  and  call*  for  further  experiments  to 
Identify  the  positive  ones  and  train  people  for  effective  utilization.  Once 
a  methodology  ia  e'/olved,  the  result^i  would  pave  the  way  for  massive  work 
along  these  lines  in  developing  countries. 
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THE  BANJAR  STSTEM! 
TRADITIONAL  BALINESE  COMHUSITY  ORCANlZ^iTION 
AS  A  VEHICLE  FOR  FAMILY  PUNNING  AND  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 

by 

I.B.  Ascawa 


INDONESIAN  SETTING 

Indonesia  Is  the  largest  cuvi.try  in  Souchcatc  A^la,  both  in  population  and 
in  area,    it  Is  «n  archipelago  consisting  of  about  13,000  iilaiids  stretched 
along  the  equator  3,AO0  miles  (5,500  kzo)  froa  the  western  tip  of  North  Sumatra 
CO  the  eastern  tip  of  Weat  Irlun. 

The  total  population  o£  Indonesia  la  more  than  lAOmllUun  people,  Eaklng 

it  the  fifth  noHt  populated  country  in  tne  world  after  China,  India,  ihe  USSR 

and  the^ui^^ed  States.    Thlt*  l^rge  population  la  very  unevenly  distributed. 

About  bbX  of  the  people  arc yCrowded  into  the  islands  of  Java  and  Madura,  whi^K 

make  up  7X  of  Che  country'/  total  land  area.    Socse  areas  of  Java  liave  the 

highest  rotAl  population  Uensittefc  In  the  world,  with  2.000  Dr  more  p«r  square 

nilc  <7/^^  per  *quart\kc).     In  contrast.  Sunatra,  which  forms  252  of  the  Ration's 
/  ^ 

totrtl  land  area,  has  only  162  of  the  total  population,  and  KaliRantan 
(ludt<iCblan  Uorneo).  which  form*  28X  oi  the  total  lanJ  area,  luis  only  of 
th/  total  population. 

The  Uland  of  Ball  is  one  of  the  27  provinces  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 
It  uccupies  an  area  ot  2.1A7  square  miles  (5.561  square  km),  lies  east  of  Java 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  less  than  2  miles  (3  km)  wide. 
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The  ostlnated  population  of  Ball  in  1979  ia  2.3  million  people,  making 

#■ 

the  dcnilty  about  400  per  iquare  m  and  the  moat  densely  populated  Island  in 
Indonesia  After  Java  and  Madura. 

Adainiatratively,  the  island  ia  divided  into  eight  rugenfle?  (Kabupatens) , 
the  boondariea  of  which  date  back  to  the  eight  klngdooa  that  existed  prior  to 
the  Dutch  conquest  of  1907.    Each  regency  Is  divided  Into  kecaaatana  (sub- 
districts)  and  each  kecanutan  U  divided  into  villages.    Tncre  are  50  kw^anatons 
and  bb^  villages.    Each  village  is  further  subdivided  into  banjars  (community 
organliation  or  ward)  and  there  are  3727  banjars  in  the  whole  of  Ball.  A 
banjar  consists  of  about  50  to  ICQ  households.    U  ia  the  banjar  organization 
which  has  been  one  of  the  keys  to  successful  fanlly  planning  in  Bali\ 

Itie  1971  census  revealed  that  educational  attainment  was  low  among 
flalincse  woiaeu,  64. 8X  having  no  formal  schooling.  18.1X  less  than  si/  years, 
and  with  only  1J.2Z  having  Lompleted  the  six  year  elementary  school  programme, 
leas  th*m  4Z  had  progresst^d  beyond  elementary  school.     In  1971.  73.3%  of  tnc 
economically  active  male  population  were  farmers.    16.8%  did  manual  work  and 
9.9X  were  in  salen,  clerical  or  higher  status  positions.    Of  the  female 
population  aged  15  -  ^A.  only  31Z  were  economictlly  active  and,  of  those^  half 
were  t-aploycd  in  agriculture.    Tlius  in  terms  of  urbanization,  Incoae,  education 
and  cnpluyment,  Ball  might  appear  rathei  lll~f>ulted  to  the  successful  promotion 
of  fanlly  planning. 

lUt  total  fertility  rate  (TKR)  in  1965-1970  was  5.8.  the  crude  birth  rate 
(CBR)  43.9.  and  the  crude  death  rate  aboi.c  19  per  thousand.    Bali*a  recent 
high  growth  rate  (2.6  to  2.8Z  in  1970)  ha»  left  a  young  population  with  432 
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below  age  15,    Of  a  Ballncbe  population  of  2,1  million,  460,306  (27.7%)  were 
woBcn  aged  15-A4,  but  beoiuae  of  Che  relatively  late  age  of  marriage  only 
308,846  were  currently  nurrled.    Therefore,  In  1971  the  nuaber  of  couples 
eligible  for  family  planning  services  (as  indicated  by  the  number  of  marriea 
woaen  aged  15-44)  conftltuted  14,51  of  the  total  population, 

FAMILY  PLAKHINO  ORGANIZATION 

The  Indonesian  Planned  Parenthood  Association  (irPA)  was  cstabllahcd  in 
1957  IQ  Jakarta  a»  *  voluntary  organization  linked  to  the  InternatlooAl 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  (IPPF).    However,  the  political  situation  at 
tliat  ti»e  was  untavourable  and  the  spread  of  the  Idea  of  family  planning  was 
very  slow,    oovernment    accepted  a  pronatallst  policy  but  Initial  fcually 
planning  promotion  was  restricted  to  the  educated  elite  and  medical  personnel. 

In  1967  the  new  government  of  Indonesia  under  General  Soeharto  adopted 
family  planning  *«  a  major  priority  in  their  develoi>ment  progracaaie,  working 
closely  with  the  IPPA,    They  set  up  a  government-controlled  co-ordinating 
body,  the  National  Family  Planning  Co-ordinating  Board  (BKKBN) ,  which  co- 
ordinates the  work  of  eight  implementing  agencies  -  four  government  agencies 
Uroy,  Minlsiries  of  Health,  Education,  and  Information)  and  four  private 
apen.  icb  (iPfA  and  three  national  church  urgaulzaLUmri  r^.reaenting  the  Hindu, 
Christian,  and  Moslem  religions). 

The  Initial  objectives  of  BKKBN  were:  (1)  r'^  make  a  50%  decrease  In 
the  fertility  rale  ot  Indonesian  women  by  the  year  2000;  (2)  to  -ecru It  In 
the  first  rive  year  plan  (1970-1974)  bJx  million  new  a..eplorb  with  the  goal 
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of  averting  1.7  million  births;  and  (3)  t6, lower  the  growth  rate  o£  Indonesia 
by  0.8X  over  the  aaae  five-year  period. 

In  the  flrat  five-year  plan,  the  family  planning  programme  wa»  concentrated 
on  the  Six  provinces  of  Java  and  Ball  which  is  the  »oat  densely  populated  area 
of  Indonesia.    In  the  aecund  five-year  plan  (1974-1978)  10  additional  provinces 
Joined  the  prograrwe.  and  in  the  third  five  year  plan  (1979-1983)  the  programme 
was  expanded  to  the  remaining  eleven  provinces,  thereby  covering  the  whole 
country. 

The  family  planning  programme  has  an  unusually  strong  goveminentnl 
endorsement;  however  BKKISN  operates  as  an  Independent  body  outside  the  control 
of  any  apeclfic  Ministry.    Its  national  director  reports  directly  to  the 
President  and  ihe  provincial  directors  directly  to  the  Provincial  Coveruors. 
This  l>ower  and  officl.il  backing  has  given  BKKBN  the  capacity  to  muke  llnka_ 
and  work  with  a  wide  range  of  non-government  and  governiaent  organizations. 
In  addition,  Uts  authority  through  two  Presidential  Decrees  and  high  priority 
in  government's  development  programme,  gives  it  considerable  support  from 
polUiclans     an  advantage  not  available  to  the  heads  ot  regulai  liovrrniaent 
departments . 

The  Ball  family  i>lanning  programme  ':cnststB  of  three  parts:  motivation 
and  education;  contraceptive  servlcesi  and  back-up  services  -  training,  finance 

logistics  and  administration. 

/ 

The  motivation  and  education  progranine  la  an  extension  progranme  using 
faally  planning  field  workers  who  fc,o  from  house  to  house  and  talk  with  eligible 
couples,    ^e  field  workers  are  recruited  from  the  vlllaflcs  and  must  have  a 
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mlnlBua  of  Junior  secondary  education.    There  are  231  field  workers  for  the 
whole  of  Bali,  roughly  one  field  worker  for  10.000  people. 

In  saJiLlon  to  an  extension  network,  BKXBN  uKca  msss  media,  e.g.  mobile 
f iln  units,  television,  radio,  newspapers  and  traditional  media  like  shadow 
puppets  (wyanR)  or  traditional  drama  («rja) . 

contraceptive  services  are  provided  by  u  network  of  150  family  planning 
clinics  and  six  hospitals.    Each  clinic  is  staffed  by  one  trained  midwife,  one 
aasUtant  oldwlfc  and  one  clerk,  and  is  supervised  by  a  oedical  doctor  who 

covers  three  dinars  each.    Since  the  number  of  doctors  is  limited,  roldwives  

have  been  trained  to  insert  the  loops  and  to  give  advice  on  family  planning 
contraception . 

TJIE  BANJAK  SYSTEM 

The  Banjar  System  is  a  key  organizntional  base  for  family  planning  In 
Ball.     A  banjar  i*  a  'Vard"  or  a  sub-unit  of  a  village  covering  n  certain 
geographic  area  and  consisting  of  about  50  to  100  households.     (Tl»ere  are 
Mli  banjars  In  Ball).    Members  of  a  banjar  are  obligated  to  assist  each  other 
In  marriages,  home  festivals,  and  funerals.     Banjar  members  al>.o  work  together 
In  building  housci*  for  members,  repairing  the  temples  and  organizing  village 
f  estlvals. 

Each  baDjar  iws  a  Meeting  hall  which  Is  used  for  monthly  maetings, 
religious  celebrations,  weddings,  funerals,  Itc.     Monthly  meetings  are  well 
attended  hetause  of  a  system  of  banjar  fines:    household  heads  who  miss 
nieeilngs  ulthout  explanation  are  fined  H{).200  (50  cents  US);  those  who  send  a 
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Hettdage  about  their  absence.  Rp.lOO;  those  Who  arrive  one  hour  late,  Rp.50. 
Members  at-  suBinonea  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.    Meetings  deal  with  community 
and  religious  affairs  and  are  chaired  by  the  keUan  (banjar  head). 

The  banjar  aeetlng  hall  is  also  a  place  of  leisure  recreation  for  the  oen. 
They  «pend  most  of  their  time  there  soasiping,  training  their  fighting  cocks, 
watching  rehearyals  of  plays  or  of  the  orchestra,  or  just  sitting.     If  ihe 
banjai  is  prosperous.   It  organizes  elaborate  banquets  with  music  and 
entertainment . 

bich  banjar  tus  a  coamon  fund  which  Is  used  for  banquets  and  for  loans  to 
needy  mewbet-*.    The  coraaon  fund  cooes  froo  fines  and  from  the  produce  of  the 
banjar  rice  fields  which  are  worked  communally.    The  banjar  aJso  owns  the 
village  orchostr.i  and  the  dauLlng  properties  -  tosLumes,  masks,  and  head- 
dresses -  which  are  stored  in  a  special  room  in  the  banjar  hall. 

The  k^Han  (banjar  he.id)  Is  electeO  at  five-year  Intervals.    OrlgitiaUy  a 
traditional  institution,  the  keUan  has  been  incorporated  ii  to  the  local 
.  goveriuaent  structure  as  a  base-level  governsaent  representative.     Betore  19b9 
this  position  was  honorary,     the  kellan  received  only  token  remuneration  In 
the  lonn  of  extra  rice  ,it  banquets,  a  percentage  of  the  lines,  and  gifts  from 
ni<*mberb  ror  services  rendered.    Since  1969  kellanfi      have  been  receiving 
monthly  iwnoraria  (Rp.  10,000  or  at       US$16)  from  the  provincial  goveriuaent 
as  compensation  for  this  work.    Their  main  Income,  however,  continues  to  come 
from  larming. 
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WHY  USE  THE  BANJAR  SYSTEM 


The  Ranjar  uyuica  wns  cho»en  for  three  purposes  In  Introducing  family 


planning  in  Bali.    Firstly,  It  is  used  ns  a  forun  for  dlacusaing  family  planning 
and  over^^ooing  reslstaot  attitudes  within  the  community.    Secondly,  it  is  used 
to  accumulate  the  statistics  needed  In  planning  &nd  to  record  acceptora. 
BKKBN  has  a  centrallred  reporting  and  recording  systea  to  roonltoi  new  acceptora 
based  on  dat..*  sent  by  each  clinic  twice  a  xaonth  to  Jakarta  and  proce«jed  on  a 
coaputer.    This  tfysteui  aakes  it  possible  to  follow  the  cumulative  total  of  new 
acceptors  jad»       the  continuation  rate  for  each  taethod  is  known  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  the  current  uae  or  prevalence  rate.    The  banjar  uystea,  however, 
offers  the  po»t>ioillty  of  providing  more  detailed  information. 

Thirdly,  the  banjar  system  la  used  to  extend  the  comaunlty-based  family 
planning  system.    150  clinics  for  the  rural  area  of  Bali  are  not  enough  to 
serve  564  villages  and  3727  banjars  scattered  all  over  the  island.    By  linking 
the  clinics  with  the  banjar  system  it  ia  possible  to  bring  Information  and 
services  about  fiimlly  planning  as  close  to  the  community  as  possible.  The 


kclian  can  act  aa  a  depot  holdei  for  oral  rontra :ep tlves ,  condoms  and  vaginal 
tablets* 

liOW  THE  DAIjJAR  SYSVKM  IS  INVOLVED 

The  kelian  atvl  [ield  worker  work  together  In  using  the  banjar  as  a 
vehicle  for  facily  planning,  information,  ivid  services.    With  help  from  the 
Cleldvorker,  the  kelian  registers  all  eligible  couples  in  the  community 
and  records  them  on  a  map  of  the  coowinlty.    On  the  iiwp  a  different  colour  Is 
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used  for  lUDaccepcori*  (blue),  pill  acceptors  (red),  condon  acceptors  (green) 
and  a  blank  box  is  left  for  chose  who  have  not  yet  accepted  fatally  pUunlng. 
Each  aonth  the  faally  pUnnlng  situation  in  the  village  Is  reviewed,  using  the 
nap.    In  order  to  do  family  planning  work,  the  kellan  is  trained  on  a  three- 
day  course  In  BKKBN'a  Provincial  Training  Center  In  Denpasar. 

In  the  aonthly  banjar  meeting  various  development  Issues  -  Including  family 
planning  -  arc  Introduced  along  with  matters  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  banjar.    The  family  planning  fleldworker  attends  these  neetlngs.  Tliese 
discussions  provide  cocaaunlty  support  for  and  encouragement  of  the  use  of 
family  planning  by  banjar  meobera. 

T^ic  prevcilonce  of  contraceptive  use  In  the  Island  has  risen  every  year 
and  a.vocdlug  to  the  banjar  report  of  December  1979,  285,066  eligible  couples, 
or  12.32  percent  of  the  total  number  of  the  population  (2,3U,/.65)  are  now 
registered  in  the  banjar  system.    Of  this  number  212,961  are  using  family 
planning  -  or  73. 5A  percent  of  the  eligible  couples.    The  lUD  is  the  predomi- 
nant method  (table  2) . 

Table  2.  Contraceptive  use  (Bait,  19''^) 


Method  Number  Percentage 


Pill 
lUD 

Condoms 
Spermicides 
Tubcctoay 
Vasectomy 


Y-jJ^r^'    Injectable  contraceptive 


34,026 

15.98 

143,495 

67.38 

24.737 

11.62 

397 

0.19 

8,059 

3.78 

1.308 

0.61 

939 

0.44 
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FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  BANJAR  SYSTEM 

The  Ball  experience  ahows  tluit.  In  the  absence  of  induBtrlaliJsat Ion ,  the 
Idea  ot  faally  planning  can  spread,  adoption  of  effective  contraception  can 
reach  a  high  rate,  and  the  crude  birth  rate  can  decline  substantially.  Bali 
lacks  tkie  conditions  conventionally  regarded  as  conducive  to  widespread 
adoption  ut  fanily  planning.    Incomes  are  low,  largely  based  on  agriculture, 
people  are  poorly  educated,  health  standards  are  low,  and  attitudes  are 
largely  traaltlon.il,  shaped  by  Hindu  beliefs  and  practices.     In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  Ball  ptograane  has  achieved  an  ucceptor  rate  as  high  as  that 
obtained  only  in  a  few  developing  countries  (e,g,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong, 
aiid  South  Korea)  where  there  has  been  profound  econonlc  developoent  and 
conditions  are  mote  conducive  to  the  widespread  adoption  of  family  planning. 

According  to  the  data  from  the  World  Fertility  Survey  (1976)  the  total 
fertilUy  rate  (TFR)  In  Ball  was  3.8.    This  Is  a  major  reduction  from  the 
rate  ot  4.6  In  1974  and  that  of  5.8  In  1970.     T»ie  overall  decline  in  fertility 
In  the  years  19/0  to  1976  was  34.51.    The  reasons  tor  this  success  arc  given 
belou. 

Mu«c  BKKBN  officials  are  young  (thirties  and  forties)  and  have  maintained 
their  links  with  tlie  villages  in  which  they  grew  up.    They  actively  participate 
In  tho  Balliiese  traditional  systema,  returning  to  their  own  villages  for 
periodic  cerc^aonial  activities. 

This  continuing  Informal  contain  keeps  then    Inf  orne about  village 
reality  and  hel,  *  them  plan  prograones  that  are  genuinely  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  behavioural  Dat terns  of  the  people.    Because  they  value  Ballnese 
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Idciils  and  behaviour,  they  can  freely  draw  on  traditional  Inatitutlons  and 
know  how  to  enlist  the  cooperation  and  help  of  local  leaders  -  respecting 
their  leaderahlp  and  underatandlng  the  vjlue  of  their  contribution. 

Another  contributing  factor  has  been  the  ability  to  ahow  the  compatibility 
of  faally  planning  with  Ball's  Hindu  religion.    At  first  It  vaa  felt  that 
alndu  belief B  (eg.  that  every  baby  brlngy  Its  own  benefit  from  heaven,  and 
the  Ballneae  belief  in  reincarnation)  might  discourage  participation  In  the 
fuBlly  planning  programae.    fortunately,  however,  the  Balineae  roliglon 
proved  tolerant  of  family  planning,    Faaily  planning  promoters  drew  on 
■ythologlcal  ato'rles  (eg.  Mahabarata)  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  a  aoall 
futnlly  nona  -  eg.  the  victorious  battle  of  the  five  Fandawa  brothcrn  over  the 
100  Kurawa  brotht-rb  was  Interpreted  to  show  tliat  quality  in  better  than 
quantity . 

Another  cultural  tradition  that  hae  proven  useful  In  promoting  a  reduced 
fa«lly  size  Is  the  method  of  naming  children.    A  Ballnese  child  Is  usually 
given  a  name  consisting  of  three  or  four  parts,  an  optlon.il  marker  Indicating 
sex  and  a  name  identifying  the  given  name  by  which  the  person  will  be  romally 
addressed.    It  is  the  birth  order  name  that  Is  of  particular  Interest  i»cre. 
The  most  common  namea  for  the  first  four  births  In  a  family  are  as  follows: 

First  born:    Wayan,  Cde,  Putu  (literally  *the  oldest') 

Second        :    Made,  Negah  (*«lddle') 

Third         :    Nyoman  ('youngest*) 

fourth       :    Ketut  (^unplanned*) 
For  fifth  and  laCer  children,  either  the  cycle  is  repeated  or  each  child  is 
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luiaed  Ketut.    Clearly,  the  systca  of  naalng  eupporta  a  traditional  Ideal 
Caaiiy  alze  of  three  or  four. 

In  one  aurvey  of  Mlinese  voaen  in  1973  the  cujst  conuaonly  mentioned  ideal 
fanlly  size  (four  children)  was  attributed  to  thi«  naming  aystea.  Family 
planning  peraoiuiel  have  used  the  naaing  system  in  explaining  why  couples 
should  lliait  their  childbearlng  to  three  children. 

INTff  RArEP  KAiaU  PLANNING  AND  NUTOITION  PROGRAWE 

In  1980  a  family  planning  ar-.i  nutrition  programae  was  launched  as  a 
co-operative  effort  of  BKKBN,  the  Department  of  Health,  and  the  Department 
of  \griculture.    U  was  set  up  to  overcome  reaistance  to  family  planning 
baaed  on  people's  reaction  to  the  high  infant  mortality  rate  (12S  per  1.000 

V 

population),    Many  women  who  accepted  family  planning  in  principle  were 
reluctant  to  stop  at  two  children  because  of  fears  about  the  survival  of  their 
infant  children.    Bigh  infant  mortality  w^a  attributed  to  low  levels  of 
nutrition.    By  icproving  the  nutrition  of  under-five  children.  BKKBN  felt 
that  couples  would  be  more  secure  about  the  health  of  their  children  and 
therefore  more  willing  to  limit  their  family.    Tliey  decided  that  this  prograwae 
required  a  collaborative  approach  together  with  the  Departments  of  Health 
aiui  Agriculture. 

The  respective  roles  of  the  three  partners  in  this  acherae  are: 

a)  motivation  of  the  cooBaunity  through  the  network  of  fieldworkers  and 
ban jars  (BKKBN); 

b)  provision  of  health  services  -  medicines,  iron  tablets.  Vitamin  A, 
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oralit,  ifloaunUation  and  health  infornatlon  (Deparaaent  of  Health); 
c)    advice  on  plants  and  veget«bU«  which  can  be  cultlvuced  in  home  gardens 
as  a  source  of  nutrition  (Deparuaent  of  Agriculture). 

A  nev  voluntary  cadre  of  village  vonen  ha»  been  created  for  this  programBie, 
selected  by  the  kelions.    Tlxo  nuaber  of  nutrition  cadres  recruited  1b  based 

on  a  ratio  of  one  cadre  per  twenty  under-five  children.    Each  banjar  has  froo 

I 

two  to  ten  cadres.    Their  Job  is  to  weigh  the  children  monthly,  fill  out 
health  record  cardg,  write  cionthly  reports,  give  cooking  demon 9 tr»i t Ions,  and 
refer  acutely  nalnoui  Ished  children  to  the  Health  Centre.    T»ie  BKKBN  fleld- 
workera  monitor  tlUa  ucJivlty,  collect  the  reports,  and  provide  basic 
supplies  (Vitamin  A,  oraVt,   iron  tablets,  etc.). 

The  weighing  activity  lb  heJd  In  the  banjar  hail.    With  the  help  of  the 
Dotheis,  the  nutrition  cadres  weigh  the  children,  record  their  weights,  give 
them  nedicines  tVltamln  A,  iron,  etc.)  and  where  necessary,  UtnunUatlons . 
Then  a  cooking  demonstration  is  given  to  the  mothers  and  the  children  have 
Unch  together. 

Tills  programmo  at  present  ^.overs  only  231  baujars  but  over  a  five-year 
period  will  be  extended  to  all  of  the  3727  bnnUrs  In  Ball. 

I N U)Mt-0 ^.RATING  ^Tjy  iTlfcS  IN  SUPPORT  OP  FAMILY  Pui&lNC  AND  NUTKITION^ 
PROCHAXMES 

BKKBN  has  also  started  a  programae  of  Income-generating  activities  aa  a 
means  of  improving  the  general  health  of  the  fanily.    Women  who  have  accepted 
family  planning  are  given  courses  in  aaking  handicrafts,  cakes,  candles,  soap, 
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etc.  which  cjjn  be  used  by  the  family  or  «old  In  the  market.    BKKBN  has  alao 
negotietcd  a  loan  schtjae  with  the  banku  «o  that  the  women  can  purchase  pigi 
for  breeding.*    Ei»ch  woman  rw.c<       a  lorn  of  Rp.  90,000  (or  $150  US)  which 
la  enough  to  buy  about  six  plglcw.    The  Ipan  1»  expected  to  be  repaid  over 
three  year*  with  IX  Interest  per  month.    In  order  to  orgaulre  the  credits, 
groups  of  20  "acceptor"  women  are  formed  In  each  baiijar.    Tt»e  BKKBN  flcld- 
*A)rker  acts  as  the  leader  of  the  group  and  Is  responsible  for  paying  the 
monthly  iiuorest  and  the  final  payments.    Kor  this  service  the  fleldworker 
takes  a  5S  cooalsslon  of  the  sale  price  of  the  pigo.    Vxis  plg-ralslng  scheme 
not  only  Increases  the  Incowci  of  family  planning  acceptors  but  also  acts  as 
an  Inceiulvc  for  thos^  who  hnve  not  yet  accepted  family  planning. 

CpNCKUS^ION 

This  case  «tudy  luo  shown  how  an  Indigenous  comoimlty  Institution  -  the 
banjar  -  has  beeu  used  successfully  as  a  vehicle  for  family  pl.innlng  education, 
services,  prograwac  monitoring  and  a  support  prograwne  of  nutrition  education 
and  Income-goneratlng  activities. 


*  Baliaese  women  raise  plga  In  hou;>e-yards  but  this  is  normally  done  on  a 

"share-breed tng"  basls»  l.e,  a  rich  i>croon  gives  her  a  i)ifilet  to  be  raised 

and  after  One  year  of  breeding  the  pig  la  *old,  half  the  money  goes  to  the 
plglef'owner  and  half  to  the  breeder. 
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INDIGEHOUS  MEKTAL  STRUCTURES: 
THEIR  FUNCTIONS  AND  LIMITS  IN 
MOW-rORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROCISSRS  FOR  DEVKLOPMKNT 

\ 

C.  Bonannl 

When  A  briefing  on  "coowunicacloa"  ia  offered  to  a  non-formal  educator 
who  will  be  rospo^alble  for  iioclo-educotlonal  actlvlcle*  In  a  communUy- 
b«a<^<i  developacnt  |>rojcct,  generally  he  la  asked  to  be  very'cautlous  In 
coEiaun  left  tint  intiQVAtlve  eeasa^es  to  the  people.    He  oust  choose  with 
attention  the  word*  vhich  he  will  utilize:  they  hoVe  to  be  the  same  nB  those 
coBMonly  u«cd  by  the  ^people  and,  In  the  caJSe  of  new  word&.  he  must  pcdagog- 
ieally  grade  their  pr<;tientutlon.    He  is  also  requested  to  be  very  careful 
m  traoaferrlng  mefsagta  through  visual  inagea:  they  have  to  leflect  local 
repreaeatatlona  of  the  reality,  they  have  to  be  preteiited.  refined,  etc. 

AH  kinds  of  s.uggoation8  are  Indeed  given  to  hin,  but  very  rarely  io 
he  udvlaed  on  how  to  avoid  oiatakeo  in  dealing  with  the  inner  eplatcmalog- 
Jcal  proeessefl  of  hlb  interlocutors.    He  la  never  aaked  to  make  an  Inventory^ 
of  the  logical  patrimony  i^pssesaed  by  the  people  with  whom  he  worka  so  tiiat 
he  could  know,  respect,  aiu^  uae  aa  far  aa  poaalble.  In  hl8  educational  action 
their  ayntactical  structurej^,  i.e.  the  mental  framea  in  which  their  thoughts 
arc  organized  and  Interrelated. 

We  feel,  on  the  contrary,  that  whoever  is  involved  in  educational 
developaent,  hms  to  pay  grcnt^attention  to  the  above  aentioned  aspects.  To 
Bupport  thii  afflraation  we  would  like  to  ahare  with  the  reader,  in  the 
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following  Unci,  lone  self-explanatory  extoplet  drtwn  from  direct  field 
experlcncea. 

An  agricultural  cxcenslonltt  explained  once  to  «  group  of  faraers 
that:  if  they  hod  had  in  the  preceding  rolny  season  ao  aany  on  of  rain 
thev  should  have  put  in  the  «oll  ao  nany  klloa  of  fertilizer*  but  if_t±£l 
hod  not  hod  a  aufflclent  quantity  of  roln  then  thev  ahould  not  have  puj 
so  ouch... but... etc.    At  the  end  he  realised  that  the  faraer«  <i:d  not  get 
the  neauage  he  vos  trying  to  tronsfer  to^ then*    Were  they  Incapable  of 
understandinx  the  oeanlng  of  each  one  of  hia  word^?    Surely  not.  because 
they  were  vxpntaiied  In  their  owm  mother  tongue;  the  way  in  which  he  was 
fmolng  thoac  worda  in  phraaea  wore  only  torelgn  to  them  and  for  that 
reason  they  were  unable  to  underatan*  them.    He  should  have  searched  in 
advance,  through  group  discussions,  for  the  syntactical  forms  adopted  by 
that  rural  population  in  fraaing  hypothetical  phraees  and  paat-future 
teaporal  relationships  and  adopted  them.    For  exanple,  in  the  caae  of 
money  borrowed  in  the  past  and  to  be  paid  in  the  fut\«re  that  population 
was  uttliKlng  Che  following  expression:  "The  money  I  got  three  months  ago 
ib  still  lying  on  my  chest,  but  very  soon,  I  hope,  it  will  lie  on  my  back." 

Other  farmers  atti^nding  a  literacy  course  were  showing  high  capacities 
In  mental  calculations  while  their  achievements  in  written  arithmetic  were 
very  poor.    11m  reason  for  this  appeared  to  reside  In  a  dichotomy  between 
the  procedures  adopted  by  rhe  teacher  on  the  blackboard  and  thoec  followed 
by  the  furoera'  minds.  Encouraging  results  were  achieved  when,  finally,  t^^e 
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susthod  for  teaching  basic  arl^hacClc  wa«  founded  oa  the  faraer«  wental 
approachei,       ihovn  by  the  following  tabUj 
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1.  Read  aloud 

"Two  hundred  and  «evunty-jaine  plua.  one  hundred  and  eighty- three" 

2.  Write  dovm  as  said 
200    70  9 

100    80    3  '  ' 

3.  Add  the  parts  In  the  order  which  itf  simplest  to  you.    (thi«  will 
vary  fruta  person  to  person) 

e.g.    (i)    200    +    100    -  300 
70    +     80    -  150 
Q    +  3-12 

(ii)    300  +    150  -  A50 

A50  +     12  -  A62 

365  - 
128 

1.  Kukc  up  fruta  the  lover  to  the  higher  number,  as  when  counting 
out  change.  , 

e.g.    128    to  130    «  2 

130    to  150    -  20 

230    to  280    -  50 

200    to  300    «  100 

300    to  365    -  65 

2.  Now  proceed  with  addition:  read  aloud  and  write  as  said: 

2 

20 
50 

100 

 60  5 

100       130        7     -  237 
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To  underline  the  uikertalnty  of  •  narketlRg  operation,  a  non-formal 
educator,  while  dl»cus«lng  with  a  group  of  poor  black«Biths,  decided  to 
utilise  In  his  apeech  verba  in  their  subjunctive  and  conditional  modes, 
but  the  unknown  sound  of  their  endings  caused  huoorous  reactions  from  the 
group.    Why?    The  audlenccwas  coaposed  of  people  uaing,  in  their  daily' 
life's  convereatlons,  only  on*  verbal  node:  the  indicative,    Tlielr  "pre»ent", 
Indeed,  was  so  aleatory  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  subjunctive  or 
conditional.    They  knew,  of  course,  the  future  tenac  but  it  was  utilized 
only  for  the  Divinity:    By  Baking  use,  in  his  spe^jch,  of  their  coaprehensive 
indicative  the  uocUl  workers  could  have  received  ncre  attention  and  his 
words  produced  Dore  iDpact. 

It  should  be  eophaslzed,  however,  that  In  certain  cases,  the  crans- 
fortta'tlonal  process  requires  the  mastery  and  the  use  of  concepts,  as  well 
aa  of  logical  structurea  and  relatlonahtpa  which  are  not  present  in  the 
rich  and  articulate  toental  patrliaony  of  traditional  rural  groups,  because 
the  experiences  fron  wtilch  these  logical  eleaettta  generate  have  not  yet 
been  gained  by  then.    These  new  mental  tools  have  to  be  considered  aa  neces- 
sary  preconditions  for  the  wuccess  ol  an  educational  action  lending  towards 
hvhavloural,  cultural,  and  social  changes.    So»e  of  then  are  inherent  In 
the  mlcrollltf  of  the  soli  and  the  water,  in  the  tlmc/out?ut,  time/control, 
coal /benefit  and  are  relevant  for  a  farmer  w!u)  has  adopted  advanced  agri- 
cultural  practices.    Others  are  l'nh..fent  in  rhc  rate  of  growth,  in  the 
blologlciiJ  causes  of  end»iolc  dlseasea,  In  the  organic  functions  of  the 
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huiiiin  body,  In  Che  nucrltloa«l  value  of  food  and  are  Indeed  relevant  for 
a  fully  lift  education  prosroHDO.    They  cannot  be  caught  by  Indoctrination 
but  Bust  be  Induced  froa  a  aeries  of  propaedeutic  experiences  ad  hoc  put 
In  Butloa  at  the  very  inception  of  tlie  socio-educanional  proceas. 

To  be  nore  specific  let  us  introduce  sotie  examples.    How  Is  It  poasible- 
to  request  u  bush      famer  to  dig  «  ditch  In  an  absolutely  straight  line  If 
he  does  not  possess  the  respective  concept?    They  arc  In  fact  hunan  groups 
who  Buifter  the  conceVc  of  a  circle,  which  U  physically  very  present  In 
their  envlronnetit ,  as  well  as  the  practivaX  skills  for  drawing,  shaping, 
and  building  cUculttr^foras,  objects,  and  houses,  Ljt  not  tht  concept  of 
the  straight  line.    Iherefore,  before  telling  theu  to  dig  a  straight  ditch, 
they  have  tu  be. led  towards  the  formulation  uf  the  concept  of  the  straight 
line  through  pragmatic  exttrcloea  and  demonstrative  working  experiences, 

A  tt'acher  of  nomadic  groupb  wtio  wishes,  at  a  given  oomcnt,  to  transfer 
to  the  latter  t^omc  viboal  messages  utilizing  the  law  of  the  persptctlve  . 


wtthuuc  glvlng(theB  previous  experiences  about  It,  after  many  efforts  will 
be  obliged  co  give  up.    Ttie  concept  of  perspective,  indeed,  does  not  exist 


th.!  sculler  in  the  background  and  the  bigger  In  the  front,  they  will 

cciaidLr  the  bigger  one  us  superior  In  value  vls-a-vij  the  stnaller  one. 

f 

This  latter^  construction  In  fact,  will  for  them  be  the  house  of  the  slaves 
or  of  the  animals,  but  rarely  that  which  ic  MVt  distant  iron  them  than 
the  other «  . 


In  thtir  minds.     If  he  shuws  t.iem  a  drawing  presenting  two  cunstructlous : 
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Hioke  who  have  worked  in  field  level  health  education  programmes  Itnow 


between  the  gerns  present  In  the  polluted  water  and  the  intestinal  diseases 
of  the  children,  if  the  concept  of  microbe,  i.e.  of  a  living  being,  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  seen  by  our  eyes  haa  not  been  acquired  In  advance 
by  the  people  to  whoa  the  oeasisge  is  addrcsned. 

Similarly  it  is  impossible,  when  operating  in  a  society  where  the 
words  "right"  and  "duty"  have  the  sane  significance  (as  In  the  case  of 
southern  Italy),  to  instill  habits  related  to  duties  and  rights  until 
the  toomcnt  when  the  logical  preconditions  for  their  differentiation  are 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  that  society. 

In  reading  the  above  lines  one  could  be  induced  to  think  that  only 
the  members  of  deprived  or  poor  rural  comnunitiea  need  to  reinforce  their 
logical  patrimony  with  new  conceptual  acquisitions.    This  is  not  true. 
In  reality  it  is  a  two-way  process.    It  goes  also  from  thum  to  the  meobere 
of  the  so-calleJ  learned  society,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  story. 

In  1870  the  Baron  von  'Ian  Decken  -  as  told  by  himself  in  his  diary 
-  was  navigating  upitrcaa  the  Juba  Klvcr  in  the  Hom  of  Africa,  hoping 
to  find  its  source.    Each  evening  he  stopped  and  camped  until  dawn  on 
the  river  bank.    One  eveninf  the  guards  of  his  encort  sUj-Led  to  light 
a  fire  with  wet  branches,  oaking  a  lot  of  smoke.  Baron  or.^^red  thum 

to  stop,  but  they  explained  to  him  tliat  vlth  the  help  of  the  smoke  they 
were  trying  to  prevent  fever.    The  Baron  could  not  understand  what  thoy 


that  It  U  imposalble  to  transfer  a  message  on  the  interrelationship 
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were  telling  him  and  requested  Lbem  to  make  more  comprehensible  their 
words.    They  repeated  to  him  that  by  making  ^naoke  they  were  driving  away 
the  mosquitoes  which  were  bringing  them  fever.    The  Baron  could  not  accept 
their  Justification  because  in  his  hutoan  experience       that  time  the  relatlo 
ship  between  taosqultoes  and  malaria  fever  did  not  exist.    Thus,  he  ordered 
thea  to  put  out  the  fire.    I'be  chief  of  the  escort  before  lighting  the  fire 
should  have  explained  to  him  by  which  experience  the  interrelationship 
oetween  naaqultoes  and  fever  caiae  to  th^ir  xclnd  and  only  after  he  could 
have  hoped  that  the  Baron  had  approved  and  sbaied  the  benefits  of  their 
preventive  action. 

Something  similar  happened  to  a  western  seaman  sailing  in  the 
Pacific.    He  was  not  able,   in  fact,  to  understand  and  accept  vhat  his 
local  counterpart  was  telling  him  about  the  utilization  of  a  navigation 
plan  based  oa  directions  suggested  by  the  net  Of  influences  and  forces 
wiach  binds  the  constellations.     His  refusal,  however,  did  not  last 
eternally:  it  dlsuppeartid  wtien  he  absorbed  the  cosaologica I  experience  of 
his  now  eiwlroiuaent . 

Fina;.ly,  we  can  t»ay  that  thost!  rersponsible  for  non-formal  education 
activities  for  development  should 

a)    elsborate  their  messages,  respecting  and  'isinji  as  much  as  poislhU 
the  participatory  groups'  le>lcal»  grammatical,  and  syntactical 
structures  as  well  as  their  semantic  values; 
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b)    PMgoatlcally  contribute  to  the  fonaation  of  the  new  logical 

leKnCtt  which  are  cotapulaorily  required  by  the  transformational 
process. 

If       vill  be  permitted  to  paraphrase  the  words  pronounced  by  C.  Attle< 
the  day  on  which  UHESCO  was  created,  we  could  »ay  that  since  reality  starts 
in  the  Hinds  of  aen,  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men  that  we  have  to  establish 
the  basis  for  it.8  development. 
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PART  II:  INTRODUCTION 

FOLK  MEDIA.  POPULAR  THEATRE,  AND  COSFLICTING  STRATEGIES  FOR  SOCXAI.  CHANGE 
IM  THE  THIRD  W(^U)     by  Ross  Kldd 

The  popular  perfoming  arts  ere  being  increasingly  used  In  education 
and  social  action  In  the  Third  World.    In  Sraril  the  natlon.1  literacy  organ- 
ization, labour  unions,  fertilizer  coupanies,  the  church,  and  political  • 
parties  ore  cocaUalonlng  public  performances  and  booklets  of  folk  ooetry 
promoting  their  respective  Interests.  (Bordenave)    In  Sierra  Leone  develop- 
cwnt  researchers  are  tuniinf 'to  Indigenous  expression,  including  proverbs 
and  drama,  not  as  a  meana'of  pushing  any  particular  oescage,  but  as  an 
Indicate!  of  the  conti ^dictions  of  the  development  process  Itself.  (Johnny 
and  Richards)    In  China  amateur  drama  groups  In  each  village  provide  regular 
entertainment,  propagate  party  theioes.  and  help  people  to  redefine  themselves 
In  relation  to  massive  structural  changes.     (Judd)     In  India  the  Ministry 
of  Information  anc  Broadcasting  haj  a  permanent  drama  division  employing 
full-tioe  and  part-time  troupes  engaged  in  government  propaganda  work;  a 
private  mime  troupe  toir«  the  slumi,  of  D^lhi  with  sketches  on  community 
development,  health,  cjvic  and  other  themes,  (Kidd) 

lii  souchcrn  India  and  In  Mexico  popular  educators  working  with  a  land- 
less Libourcrs'  movew^nt  and  an  urban  slum-dwellers  organization  respect- 
ively .Vive  become  performers,  producing  dramas  along  with  community  members 
as  one  aspect  of  timlr  educational  and  organizing  work.     (Kidd.  Nunez) 
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In  Jatulca  ^nd  Nigeria  the'  reverse  has  happened:    theatre  workers  have 
becoK  popular  educators,  learning  these  skills  and  applying  then  along  vlth 
their  theatre  skills  in  organizing  workshops  and  conounlty-based  programmes 
with  women's  groups,  fatroers.  and  oth»-r  consaunlty  groups.      In  Bolivia  ^nd 
Botswana,  with  very  llitle  outside  intervention,  a  Native  oovenent  and  a 
woacn'a  weaving  co-op  respectively  have  created  their  own  dramas  as  a  form 
of  popular  expression,  self-education  and  a  loeans  of  building  and  consolidat- 
ing their  orgrtnlzatlon.    vRoJas.  Byraa) 

The  Bost  frequently  employed  labels  for  this  wide  range  of  activity 
are  "folk  media"  and  "popular  theatre".    While  often  usr:  interchangably 
they  represent  two  distinct  approaches.    Folk  media  is  the  attempt  by 
developiaent  coomunicators  to  use  "people*s  media"  for  propagating  the  ideas 
of  oodernlzatloi  .    popular  theatre"  Is  applied  to  cultural/educational" 
activities  in  which  the  popular  classes  present  and  critique  their  own 
understanding  of  the  world  in  relation  to  a  broader  aim  of  structural 
t  ransfortoation. 

While  there  are  m  thodological  differences  between  these  two  approaches, 
the  essential  differences  are  not  technical.    They  are  not  methodological 


*    In  Nigeria.  Zambia  and  Kenya  theatre  workers  and  adult  educators  lave  . 
worked  together  on  prograi«es  of  coan^unlty  education.    The  most  nne- 
worthy  example  Is  the  teatrwork  of  a  Kenyan  literacy    eacher         Kenya  s 
Bost  prominent  writer  and  playwright  Ngugi  Wa  Thiong  o  in  a  community 
education  theatre  programme  iavolvlng  hundreds  of  landless  rural  squatters 
as  a  follow-up  to  a  literacy  programme.  (Ngugl  wa  Mlril.  1980) 
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options  open  to  technocratic  choice^    they  represent  distinct  political- 
econotilc  views  of  the  world  and  contradictory  material  interests. 

These  dlffcrenctd  can  only  be  understood  in  the  context  of  the  history 
and  political  economy  of  the  Tliird  World.    Each  of  the  case  studies  in  this 
section  provides  a  description  and  analysis  of  Its  owii  national  context  but 
the  cotaaon  denominator  Is  a  history  of  a)  colonialism  and  Imperialism  and 
acrugglt:.  against  foreign  political,  economic  and  cultural  domination,  and 
b)  attempts  by  the  Jumlnaut  Indigenous  classes  to  consolidate  their  economic, 
social  and  pulltiual  power  -  met  with  resistance  by  taoveinentb  of  the  '>ressed 
classes. 

People's  culturt  hai>  been  one  of  the  battlegrounds  In  the  struggle 
between  the  duialnant  and  i>uhordinate  classes  for  centuries.     For  example  In 
the  early  days  of  colonial Ism  the  church  used  syncretic  drama  (their  own 
lo^iortvd  drama  struutur*  mixed  with  indigenous  culturiil  exptessloii)  to 
propagite  the  faith,  denounce  Islam,  and  legitimize  the  colonial  Invasion. 
Even  earlier  Islam  consolidated  Its  hold  over  parts  of  South  Eabt  Asia,  using 
Wa;  ang  shadow-puppei.  ry  as  one  medium  of  pruselytlzatio,i.     Jndlgcnous  cultural 
exitression  sparked  ioae  of  the  earllear.  revolts  against  colofual  rule,  the 
oost  notable  being  the  slave  rebellion  in  Haiti,  (which  was  trlumphint  In 
1804)  In  which  evening  drumaing  acted  as  a  cover  Cor  the  preparatlois  and 
planning.     (Jaines,  1963)    The  colonial  authorities  recognized  the  puentlal 
of  indigenous  culture  in  buildlnn  and  stiffening  resistance  to  their  domln~ 
acion  and  used  various  approaches  to  control  it  -  banning  drunalng  and 
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destroying  druns  on  the  slave  plantations  in  the  Caribbean,  replacing 
Indigenous  dance-dramis  with  colonizer's  drama  In  the  Philippines  and  Utln 
America,  trying  to  suppress  traditional  dancing  In  Africa,  etc.  Indigenous 
cultural  expression  vas  also  affected  Indirectly  but  powerfully  through 
the  changes  in  political-economic  structures;    nlgratlon  to  the  towns,  new 
nodes  of  productfonTthe^lf t^ron  subsistence  to  cash  crop  production, 
etc.  changed  the  nature  of  village  "draovj",  gave  rise  to  new  syncretic 
foras  for  the  urban  proletariat,  and  commodi t Ized  sone  of  the  indigenous 
theatre  grdups.    Mare  recently  cultural  work  played  »n  loportant  role  In 
natlortaft^tru^gteu  for  Independence,  building  an  Indigenous  or  national 
Identity,  arousing  a  spirit  of  revolt,  and  raising  oorale  during  the 
I  llberat ion  war. 

Mass  Cove moent- sponsored  Tt^eatre 

After  Independence  nany  of  the  new   governments  orgaulz^ed  a  national 
prograsunc  of  govemoent-sponsored  theatre  to  promote  their  own  Ideas  and 
progranuaei.    This  took  essentially  two  appiuaches  -  a)  one  a  mobile  approach 
using  paid  troupes  (represented  by  the  case  study  on  the  Indian  Song  and 
Drana  Division)*;  cht  other  a  nass  ioobllizatl^n  approach  (represented  by 

*    The  other  Third  World  countries  which  have  run  mass  government-sponsored 
mobile  theatre  progracaaes  are  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Ghana,  and  Mexico. 
Recently  Lady  Marc9S  of  the  Philippines  started  to  organize  a  mass 
propaganda  programme  through  theatre  but  this  was  scotched  at  the  last 
minute  by  her  husband  who  recognized  Its  potential  use  by  the  anti-Marcos 
Qovcoent . 
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the  Chinese  case  study). 

The'  nobllo  •pproach  was  in  many  cases  the  continuation  of  the  colonial 
oobile  propaganda  campaigns  involving  cinema  vans  and  occasionally  perforio- 
ing  troupes  and  was  often  run  by  the  Information  wing  of  government  -  the 
Klnijjtry  responsible  for  mass  oedia.*      It  was  seen  as  a  i*»ce-to-face  supple- 
uent  for  the  mmsu  media  and  played  a  similar  role,  le.  putting  across  the 
development  messages  of  centralized  planners.    Its  coverage  was  sparse 
(restricted  by  the  financial  resources  to  pay  the  troupes)  and  the  narrow  use 
of  financial  Incentives  together  with  the  top-down,  bureaucrat-controlled 
:*tructure  made  for  limUcd  conanltnent  by  the  performers. 

In  contrast  the  mobilization  approach,  used  most  notably  In  China, 
created  a  mass  movement  of  village-based  amateur  drama  groups  supplemented 
by  the  existing  network  of  traditional  performers.**    The  Intervening  factor 
In  this  case  was  not  a  mobile  theatre  troupe,  but  a  middle-class  anlmateur 
who  worked  in  an  area  for  a  period  of  time,  forming  and  training  groups, 
and  building  organizational  links  between  them.    Distinguishing  '^catures 
01  this  approach  included:    .1)  the  active  participation  of  villagers  In 


*    The  most  notable  use  of  the  indigenous  performing  arts  by  colonial  or 
foreign  authorities  wa^  a)  In  war-time  recruitment  propaganda  (eg, 
India,  East  Africa)  and  b)  counter- Insurgency  operations  In  Malaysia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam.    (Brandon,  1967;  Hahoney,  1975) 

**    The  Federal  Land  Development  Agency  (FELDA)  In  Malaysia  adopted  .i  much 
small<»r-scale  mobilization  programme,  creating  a  drama  group  in  each 
of  its  new  settlements. 
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creating  their  own  culture  (rather  than  depending  on  the  occoblonal  visit  of 
an  out  tilde  professional  troupe);  b)  Its  largely  voluntary  nature:    it  U  a 
people's  Bxovenent  rather  than  a  governiaent  department;  c)  the  close  Identif- 
ication of  the  largely  working  class  performers  and  audiences  with  the  themes 
be<ng  proaoted  and  performer  Involvement  Ifi  play  production  (rather  than 
relying  on  extQmully  Imposed  messages  and  scripts). 

A  critical  difference^  though,  Is  the  overall  political  purpose.  The 
Indian  progr«ai»e  served  to  legitimize  and  reproduce  the  existing  structures. 
The  Chinese  programme  was  organized* 

a)  within  the  context  of  major  structural  changes  as  a  relnforcopkint 
for  class  struggle,  and 

b)  later  on  as  a  means  of  helping  people  to  redefine  themselves  in 
relation  to  the  new  structures. 

The  Chinese  programme,  however,  should  not  be  seen  as  an  exercise  In 

•Vonscicotlzation";  it  was  conLcmed  with  persuasion,  with  changing  Attitudes 

and  not  with  a  wlde-rangirg  analysis  of  the  Issues  or  the  contradictions 
produced  by  these  changes  . 

Both  the  Chinese  and  Indian  programmes  worked  w'.th  Che  fulk  performing 

*    Unlike  the  Indian  progranne  which  start^id  five  years  after  Independence, 
the  Chinese  cultural  prograxaae  grew  out  of  the  Communist  struggles 
against  the  Japanese  and  Kuonintang  and  played  a  vital  role  in  the  land 
reform  movements. 
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area  but  their  nethoda  differed.    The  Indian  programme  defined  this  trans- 
action In  "modern- traditional"  teim*  and  developed  a  working  knowledge  of 
which  types  of  traditional  drama  would)  permit  modem  messages  and  how  to 
Inaert  theca.*    The  Chinese  transformed  both  the  contents  and  the  form. 
Unlike  the  Indian  progranwe  Whete  the  feudal  values  were  left  largely  Intact 
(except  where  they  directly  contradicted  a    modernization  message  -  eg.  pro- 
natal  Ut  sentlocnts)  the  Chinese  rooted  out  reactionary  feudal  values  and 
thld  required  a  transformation  of  the  for^j  Itself. 

Folk  Hedla 

WhlK-  these  early  experiments  with  thu  folk  performing  arts  wero  carried 
out  in  the  50's  and  bO's,  the  concept  "folk  media"  only  gained  currency  In 
development  circles  In  the  70'8.    By  this  time  the  original  "top-down" 
cotmaunlcatlcn  nodel  h.id  taken  a  beating  and  various  alternatives  were  being 
examined.**    Folk  media  was  proposed  as  a  supplement  to  the  maas  media,  making 
up  for  thf  latter'a  remoteness,  vertical  structure,  and  urbanized  language 
with  "face-to-face",  "bottoa-up".  "dialogue"  in  the  "language  and  idiom  of 
the  people'*. 


*    Their  experience  has  provided  a  good  deal  of  the  Folk  Media  theory 
adopted  by  UNESCO,  IPPF,  and  other  international  agencies. 
(Ranganath.  1981) 

**    ThU  shift  in  co«unication  paradigm  represented  two  divergent  intereatj: 
the  "efficiency"  group  simply  wanted  media  to  be  xDov/i  persuasive  -  in 
its  existing  foraat  it  could  only  provide  "general  awareness  ,  rather 
Chan  "conviction";  the  other  group  argued  on  democratic  grounds  for  a 
more  participatory  approach. 
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This  Interest  In  folk  aedlo,  though,  was  not  a  ncre  shift  in  the  taste 
of  dtjvelopaeni  coMunicators .    It  coincided  with  critical  changes  in  the 
political  econoBic  strategy  of  the  ruling  classes.    During  the  previous  two 
decades  (1965-1970)  there  was  no  material  reason  for  a  mass  conmunlcatlon 
and  education  prograwae  directed  to  the  rural  poor  -  the  aarginal  fanneU 
and  landless  labourers.    Developnent  was  a  matter  of  "betting  on  the  rich" 
and  was  aimed  at  the  la  ge  capitalist  farmers,  especially  during  the  Green 

Revolution  when  the  new  capital  inputs  were  directed  to  and  appropriated 

t 

by  the  rich  landowning  class.    Mass  media  did  its  Job  of  auppoitlng  this 
type  of  development,  getting  Informatijn  out  to  the  rich  farmers  about 
alratle  seeds,  loans,  irrigation,  fctc»|  But  by  the  70'a  the  contradictions 
of  this  monopoly  capitalist  developmcat  prograiame  -  increasing  landlossn^ss, 
unesploymcnt,  iapoverishment ,  and  urban  migration  of  rural  peasants  - 
requi^i?d  a  neans  of  dealing  with  the  tensions  and  conflicts.  McNaaara's 
Uftlc  Green  Revolution  preacrlbed  a  straf^gy  for  directing  developmcat 
respuices  and  welfare  servUca  to  the^  rural  poo\,  as  a  means  of  containing 
socla^J  discontent.     Jt  included  no  itrjor  structural  rcfoms  (eg.  land 


reform).    (Feder,  1976) 


This  new  strategy,   In  coBmi...ication  tenaa,  required  ways  of  a)  getting 
10  the  rural  poor,  many  of  whom  were  ^utside  the  influence  oT  the  mass  media 
and  b)  persuading  them  to, accept  the  (\ew  dominant  class  solutions  for 
poverty  (birth  control  pills,  loans,  Modernization  ideas,  mini-Green 
Revolution  technology,  etc.).    Folk  n^Ula  was  one  approach  that  suited 
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this  purpose:    the  tradltloriAl  pcrfoniers  (eg.  on  estimated  150,000  in  India) 
verc  out  In  the  vilUgen,  not  atuck  In  the  central  off Icea  or  radio  stations, 
and  had  day-to-day  contact  with  the  people;  as  i  fomlllor  an^  popular 
cultural  fora,  folk  oedia  could  be  aore  convincing  than  the  iwderh  mass  media. 
Folk  itedla  were  to  be  tools  for  putting  across  Inforwation,  Changing  attitudes 
and  habits,  and  legitlniilng  and  mobilizing  participation  in  government 
development  progrflcaaes,  with  it)  an  Informal  conttxt  of  entertainment  and  a 


coBcnuiilty  gttr--togtsther .     |  / 

Hie  Indian  case  atudy  '^&iows  that,  In  spite  of  the  way  In  which  "folk 

r.t 

ncaia"  ill  described,  there  H  no  re.jl  dialogue,  local  participation  and 
bottoa-up  communication:    folk  media  arc  almply  used  In  the  same  vertical 
structure  aa  mass  laidia.    The  imposition  of  cent^^illy  determined  Information 
ami  the  lack  of  engagement  in  critical  analysis  and  collective  action, 
produces  more  passivity  and  dependence  and  a  feeling  of  technical  and 
cultural  Inferiority,  all  of  which  can  be  exploited  by  the  dominant  claabes 
to  reinforce  their  position. 

The   'people's  performeis"  becooe  simply  the  nouthplece  for  the  dominant 
cl.ias  and  their  credibility  as  a  gsnulne  folk  expression  of  the  people  Is 
icstroyed.    People 't»  cultural  resources  hre  appropriated  to  express  Ideaa 
ind  viewpoint*  which  are  against  Chelr  Interests..  Under  the  rubric  of 
"p&rticlpation"    folk  media  is  used  to  ^'^nyolyc  [marginal  farmers,  landleiia 
labourers,  a«d  slua-dwcllerflTj  In  their  own  doueatlcation*'  -  a  more  effective 
Mana  for  socializing  th  <i  to  accept  their  situation  without  critical 
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reflection.     (WlAllams,  1971)    They  are  olnply  Integrated  more  effectively 
Into  the  systea,  diverted  froii  radical  change,  and  pereuaded  to  accept  the 
blaae  for  their  situation  (the  result  of  their  own  "self-inflicted", 
"traditional"  culture)  and  remedial,  technical  measures  to  alleviate  a  bit 
of  the  nUery: 

[Modernization]  culture  can  only  offer  themes  about 
techniques  and  domestic  norals  as  an  educational 
message.  (Rojas) 

As  Bordenave  points  out  In  his  paper,  the  purpose  of  folk  media  Ir  not 
to  persuade  people  "to  vaccinate,  to  implant  lUDs,  to  fight  parasites,  or 
to  eat  vegetables".    By  turning  the  folk  performers  Into  mercenary  propagand- 
ists, folk  medLi  experts  undermine  their  credibility  and  destroy  people's 
culture. 

Popular  niegtre.  Popular  Education,  Popular  ConMaun lent  Ion,  and 
Structural  Transformation 

TJie  Increasing  extractive  demands  of  national  and  mull 1-natlonal  capital 
lead  to  contradUtLons  and  crises  which  give  rise  to  their  dialectical 
oppoblte:    struggles  by  agricultural  labouiers,  marginal  farmers,  urban 
squatters,  marginalised  tribal  groups,  and  othtr  exploited  groups  to  defend 
thcaselvci  against  the  pressures  of  surplus  appropriation  and  to  fight  for 
land,  better  working  conditions,  and  structural  clianges.    lo  these  struggles 
the  peasants  and  workers  are  often  Joined  by  middle-class  activists  who 
have  been  alienated  by  the  dominant  structure  and  some  of  their  skills  are 
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often  useful  in  the  educational  and  organising  process. 

A  new  form  of  education,  conuaunlcation,  and  cultural  expression  has 
emerged  In  this  counter-effort  as  a  means  of  supporting  ^hc  organizing,  em- 
powering, conscientiziug,  and  structural  transfonaatlon  process.     Its  object 
Is  not  to  legitimize  the  existing  social  structures  and  exert  social  control, 
but  to  encourage  people  to  question  and  challenge  the  structures.  Rather 
than  "banking"  people  with  modernising  information  and  techniques  and  n-ln- 
forcliig  dependence  on  the  outside  expert.  It  encourages  the  growth  of 
people's  own  analysis,  self-confidence,  and  fighting  spirti.    Unlike  con- 
vt»ntional  development  coiimunicatlon  which  posits  a  self-inflicted  "culture 
of  poverty"  to  explain  poverty  and  Justify  an  approach  which  pours  now 
(w)dernl2ation)  wine  In.o  old    (traditional)  bottles,  the  popular  educators 
start  with  a  structural  view  of  poverty  -  that  it  1^5  political  economlr 
•structures  not  people's  habits  and  traditional  attitudes  which  ket'p  poor 
people  in  debt,  without  land,  lowly  paid,  etc.     They  recognize  that  popular 
education  should  lead  to  challenges  agninat  the  oppressive  structures  and 
ch<.llenglng  oppression  cannot  be  done  In  a  passive  way.    The  starting  point 
then  Is  developing  active  challenges  to  the  structures  and  this  must  start, 
with  the  oppressed  reevaluating  their  own  under  sending  of  reality  -  over- 
coming their  feara,  their  view  of  oppressors  as  allpowcrful,  of  themselves 
as  passive  objects  of  fate  and  recognizing  the  possibility  of  structural 
cliange.    This  In  turn  represents  a  growth  in  confidence  and  self -esteem  -  a 
mn)or  step  towards  class  consciouf^ness .   It  alto  means  taking  action 
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against  vlct Imirat ion  and  exploitation  In  on  organized  way.    The  Jamaican, 
Nigerian.  Mexican,  and  Indian  (ACPC)  ca»e  studies  exemplify  various  a.pecta 
of  ti.ls  counter-approach. 

Tlie  coamon  atartlng  point  i«  the  validation  of  the  culture  of  the  popular 
classes.    (WilCe.  1980)    The  folk  poetry  of  North-East  Brazil,  the  testaments 
of  Jataaican  women,  and  the  Indigenous  dances  of  Mexico  are  all  cited  as 
genuine  expressions  of  the  popular  clossea  -  a  laeans  of  cooanunicat ion  which 
hds  aurvived  through  the  centuries  as  a  aeemingly  autonomous  form  of 
exprenHlon.  protest,  "relationship,  communion,  escape,  fantasy,  beauty, 
poetry,  worship".     (Bordenave)    The  recognition  and  t.alvoglng  of  peoj>le»8 
culture  is  a  key  aspect  of  rebuilding  people's  confidence, 

Pf'opleS  culture,  however.  U  more  than  folU  songs  and  dancos ,  Th»i 
popular  classes  not  onl^  express  their  own  concerns,  but  they  also  gon^-rate 
thetr  own  knowledge  and  ^inalysis.     (Johnny  and  RVhards)    Examples  of  a 
people's  science  ore  given  froD  Sierra  Leone  and  these  nre  used  to  counter 
the  stereotype  of  "development  as  modernization"  which  .iscrlb^'s  conservat Iso. 
trndltlonallfa,  lack  of  science,  etc,  to  the  peasant ry.  (Johnny  and  Richards 
show  that  this  fto-called  "traditionalism"  Is  not  the  result  of  Isolation 
from  the  modern  world  but  is  socially  produced  bv  the  monopoly  caplt.Ulst 
system  Into  which  the  ^trndltlonal'  village  is  Integrated).  People'*. 
pempectlveF  on  their  sltuotlon,  expressed  In  the  form  of  proverbs,  can 
provide  a  dialectical  point  of  comparison  with  and  critique  of  development 
orthodoxy. 
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While  not  disp. cing  the  existence  of  people's  knowledge,  the  Sierra 
Leone,  Brazil  and  Mexico  case  studies  show  tliat  people's  cultural  expression 
reflects  the  dependency  relations  of  the  society  in  which  it  functions. 
Thit  leadt  to  Nuftea  ioportont  diitinction  between  a)  people*tf  culture  -  the 
aatonooouB  expression,  values,  customs,  etc.  of  the  i-eople  which  has  imbedded 
within  it  ruling  claas  ideology  and  b)  popular  culture  -  th't  which  is  built 
out  of  selective  aspects  of  people's  culture  that  reflect  their  true  iuterests, 
eg,  elemeiita  of  protest  and  resistance  against  the  structures  of  dooinatioii. 
Tliis  leads  in  turn  to  popular  education  -  the  process  of  "rediscover lug" 
these  genuine  popular  eleiuents  and  "returning  theoi  systeiwit ically  to  the 
people",  (NuJiex) 


Johnny  and  Richards  part  coopany  with  the  rest  of  the  author:3  after  this 
point,    \flillc  agreeing  that  people's  c'jltur*a  expressluri  Is  riddled  with 
ruling  class  assumptions,  they  are  not  convinced  of  the  value  o*^ 
"conscient izlng"  the  peasantry;  they  are  ooore  interested  in  using  ^ 
peasant  perspectives  (expressed  in  various  folk  foras)   to  reeducate 
blinkered  developtner.t  technocrats.     Bordenave  taakes  a  similar  argument: 
don't  commission  the  writing  of  folk  poetry  to  be  used  as  "coiibclent- 
iiation  codes'  -  start  with  the  existing  folhetos  which  contain  within 
them  the  contradict ions>  needed  to  provoke  discusaion  and  analysis  of 
the  hegemonic  process.    However,  he  actively  encourages  their  use  for 
analysis  purposes  by  popular  education  groupb.    Crow  and  Etiierton,  on 
the  other  hand,  show  how  these  two  persp  'Ctive^  tan  be  brought  together 
tlnto  the  same  workshop  -  attended  by  both  fanaers  and  development 
workers  -  in  order  to  deepen  the  understanding  of  both  parties  through 
a  different  dialectical  process  in  whicli  people  act  out  various  courses 
of  action  and  pose  the  contradictions  In  a  dramatic  way. 

The  framework  in  Bordenave's  paper  developed  by  Pausto  Netto  Is  not 
""only  useful  in  analyzing  the  content  of  folk  culture  (eg.  the  follieto) 
but  it  is  alio  a  very  useful  tool  in  analysing  the  content  of  much 
development  conmunicatior  work. 
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The  Janalcan  anr<  Nigerian  case  studies  show  one  way  of  organizing 
popular  education.    They  both  represent  atteoapts  by  theatre  workers  to 


people  -  an  outside  group  perfonalng  a  "well-made  play"  and  then  getting  the 
audience  to  talk  about  It.    The  "audience"  or  participants  becone  the  actors 
and  theatre  becooes  the  Bedlimj  through  which  they  express  thetaselves.  Self- 
expression  ts  vital  In  developing  self-conf Idence  and  participation.    In  the 
Third  World  Creativity  Is  seen  as  a  subversive  activity  -  as  a  result  people 
have  been  conditioned  to  feel  they  have  no  talent,  no  creativity  (a  Coluoblan 
popular  theatre  worker).    Through  deiacnstrat Ing  peasants'  and  workerb' 
capacity  for  creativity,  participator/  drana  helps  In  transforming  then 
froa  their  traditional  role  .f  passive  observation  to  one  of  active  engage- 
ajcnt  in  draoiat  io  action  -  a-i  analogue  for  Che  same  transformation  (the 


Freiriar  goal)  in  real  life  from  fatalistic  passivity  to  a&scrtlve  action. 


Expression  itself  thougn  Is  not  enough.  Drawing  out  people's  grlev- 
18  and  benbc  of  dlsbat Isfact  Ion  Is  an  Important  step  in  building  class 


*    August©  "feoal  whose  experlunce  In  I'eru  inspired  tcxich  of  this  work  dis- 
covered the^  Itcportanre  of  petting  Peruvian  caropeslnos  to  express 
themselves  through  a  dramatic  means  only  after  tailing  to  ^ipark  an 
active  response  with  a  verbal  dialogue:  ^  ■ 


their  art  Into  a  comclentlzaclon  medium.    This  Is  not  theatre  for  the 


A 


Silence  for  them  was  a  weapon. 

For  oe  that  was  exasperating: 

I  talked  and  talked  and  chey  Just 

stared  at  me  Finally,  I.  said 

'if  you  don't  want  co  speak,  at  least 
show  aotae thing,  show  an  Image' 
(Mlchalskl,  1980) 
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consciousness  but  the  process  oust  go  fur.her.  tocouraglng  people  to  get  a 
wre  crlclcl  understanding  of  the  source  of  their  oppression  and  worMng 
out  concrete  strategies  and  tactics  for  action.*    In  this  stage  of  the  process 
the  participants  act  out  -arlous  ways  of  transforming  reality  ana  discuss 
the  implications  of  each  'rehearsal'.    Through  dramatization,  analysis  and 
ru-dr.oatlmion  people  discover  the  real  constraints  and  c6,.tradidtlons 
which  Inhibit  change  and  possibilities  for  overcoming  these  obstacles. 

Drama  In  this  case  is  not  the  finished  "well-made  play"  of  »  professional 
foik  media  troupe  prescribing  a  fixed  and  narrow  understanding  of  reality;  • 
drana  Is  the  "play-whlch-ls-never-f Inlshed"  performed  by  the  popular  classes 
.„d  providing  an  ever-deepening  analysis  of  their  situation,  the  possibilities 
for  action,  and  the  Implications  of  each  course  of  action.    UK.cusslon  Is 
nO^Ahe  artificial  ritual  of  conventional  political  theatre  tackod  on  at 
the'end.     (If  People  are  left  out  of  th.  action  and  dialogue  in  the  play, 
It's  dlfflcOt  to  tur,.  LhOHOn  like  a  tap  when  It's  all  over.)   The  discussion 
IS  woven' into  the  process  -  both  In  the  rehearsal   (eg.  arguing  one's  case 
with  a  bureaucrat)  and  m  each  post-rehearsal  analysis.     Tne  discussion, 
the  thinking.   Is  not  a  separate  activity  -  It  Is  the  scenario-making  process 
Itself.   (Crow  and  Ether  ton) 


*    This  is  Che  problem  with  many  of  the  "Lenguaje  Total    experlmonta  la 
lac  in  A«arlca  which  represent  a  form  of  "eponge  theatre",  drawing  out 
peopU's  grleviincea  and  frustrations  but  not  uaing  that  energy  and 
anger  to  do  aome thing  about  the  source  of  the  discontent. 
(Gutierrez »  1974) 
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This  is  a  process  controlled  and  shaped  by  the  porticip.onts  to  "write" 
their  analysis  of  their  situation  and  their  version  of  C*ie  future.  Instead 
of  receiving  the  finished  texts  on  theatre  of  the  dominartt  class  in  their 
role  as  passive  observe  .s»  they  are  making  their  own  theatre  and  using  It 
as  a  means  of  developing  their  own  Ideas  and  trying  out  various  strategies 
for  overcoming  oppression.    In  this  sense  It  is  a  much  more  dynsmlc  form  of 
partlclpatlou  -  people  are  not  only  discussing  images  of  reality  but  they 
are  also  creating  them  and  changing  them  to  suit  their  unalysls^of  reality. 
It  Is  no  mere  discussion  of  possibilities;  it  is  a  rehearsal  of  those 

possibilities,  a  means  of  testing  out  their  appropriateness  and  Implications 

■> 

before  actually  doing  then  In  real  life. 

Ideas  In  this  field  have  evolved  over  tliac;  a  perfect  formula  did  not 
spring  Into  being  right  from  the  beginning.    Etherton  and  Crow  trace  the 
various  stagea  in  the  develcpoent  of  popular  theatre  In  Africa  -  showing 
how  the  analysis  of  the  contradictions  of  the  work  at  each  stage  gave  rise 
to  succeeding  Improved  stages. 


*    The  Jamaican,  Nigerian,  afid  Mexican  experiences  build  on  the  work  of 
Augusto  Bonl,  a  Brazilian  popular  theatre  practitioner  who  deserves 
to  U»  better  known  by  adult  educators.    As  a  close  colleague  of 
P^^ulo  Frelre    Boal  developed  an  interest  in  conaclent  Izut'on  and  the 
possibility  of  using  theatre  for  popular  education  in  Brarll.  Uowcver, 
his  main  experience  came  after  he  had  been  exiled  from  BroEll,  In  Peru 
where  he  worked  on  the  national  literacy  campaign.    Kschewing  the  con- 
ventional recruitment  and  motivational  role  assigned  to  theatre,  he 
experimented  with  ways  of  using  theatre  within  the  literacy  classroom 
-  as  a  mediua  of  expression,  analysis,  and  trying  out  vsrloua  strategics 
for  structural  tranc format  Ion.    (Boal,  1978) 
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The  Mexican  case  study  shows  how  this  dialectical  process  of  o  constantly 
evolving  Methodology  and  atulyula  takea  place  within  one  organization.  In 
Che  beginning  UIDEC  became  locked  Into  a  role  of  broker  of  services  and  con- 
ventional extension  work  rather  than  a  catalyst  for  popular  action  and 
struggle.    However,  through  constantly  evaluating  Its  work,  It  rticognlzcd 
these  llaltationa,  clianged  its  strategy,  and  helped  create  a  popular  aove- 
ment  organized  around  a  core  group  of  community  leaders.    Theatre  played  a 
powerful  role.  In  this  aovoaent  In  maintaining  cotamunicat ion  with  the  residents 
of  the  barrio,  developing  understanding  of  the  Issues  for  struggle,  and  rally- 
ing support  for  struggle. 

The  IMDEC  (Mexico)  and  ACPC  (India)  case  studies  represent  n  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  process  -  in  conparlson.  for  example,  with  the  Higer^n 
woik.     The  Nigerian  worksheps  spark  a  lot  of  discussion,  participation,  and 
critical  Insight,  but  they  Iwve  not  yet  found  an  organizational  vehicle  to 
«ovc  beyond  the  one-off  event.    They  represent  what  Encalada  (1979)  has  ca.led 
"convocatory"  cotnounicat ion  -  cocmunlcat Ion  which  simply  "calls  people 
together"  but  doesn»t  follow  the  cominunlcation  (or  In  this  case  learning) 
experience  up  with  organizing  and  action.    The  action  tJmt  is  planned  on  Che 
Nigeria,  stage  has  not  yet  lead  for  example  to  the  ereatlon  of  a  farmers' 
organization  to  take  up  the  Isouet  on  a  sustained  basis.    (In  contrast  the 
rehearsal  of  a  struggle  In  ACPC  a  case  Is  a  concrete  planning  exercise  for 
a  real  struggle.)    Heightened  political  consciousness  on  Its  own  does  not 
create  a  strong  organization  nor  the  conditions  for  a  successful  political 
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•cruggle.    As  the  ACPC  case  ahowi,  people  cone  to  a  critical  class  cobscloua- 
ness  In  the  proccfs  of  building  an  o'rganl^ation  and  struggling  for  thelx 
rights. 

The  ACPC  and  IM&EC  cultural  work  Is  built  Into  an  oo-golng  process  of 
education,  leadership' training,  organizing,  and  struggle.    They  not  only  call 
people  together;  they  also  create  an  organizational  framework  and  a  coraaon 
under btaiid lug  and  purpose  In  which  pHople  can  work  together.    Drama  In  thelr^  ^ 
case  i9  not  the  prlnary  oobilizing  agent  nor  tho  «ain  source  of  learning;  it 
Is  drana-withi44-the-process  -  one  of  a  number  of  activities  which  servo  a 
broader  aljs  of  building  i  popular  movement  and  struggling  against  oppreealon. 
In  ACPC'a  organizing  process  drama  playe  a  wide  range  of  roles  -  bringing 
people  together  and  building  oolldarity;  celebrating  Important  victories  and 
building  confidence  In  popular  power;  deepening  community  discussion  «nd 
understanding  of  the  major  Issues;  voicing  protest,  poking  fun  at  the  land- 
lords, overcoming  poepl^'s  fears  and  stirring  their  emotions;  clarifying  the 
target  for  a  specific  struggle  and  assuring  massive  support;  anil  planning 
lid  agreeing  on  tbe  strategies  for  strugcle.    Tlils  wide  range  of  iunctious, 
however  Is  only  because  of  the  bustalned  orr.anlzlug  process  and  other 
activities  for  which  drama  plays  a  supportive  role. 

The  ACPC  case  study  also  shows  how  drama  can  be  used  to  fulfill  different 
needs  at  different  stages  of  the  organizing  process  -  from  the  Initial  atago, 
o{  overcoo4ing  fear  and  the  Jnternallzed  myths  to  the  later  stages  of  organiz- 
ing support  tor  mass  strikes  against  the  landlords  or  mass  confrontations  with 
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the  authorities  to  demaiid  that  "popar"  reforms  be  ioplemented.  Another 
jliaportant  elenent  in^the  AC?C  cultural  work  io  the  high  level  of  cocaounity 
participation  -  ACPC  has  evolved  a  dramatic  structure  In  which  everyone  geM 
involved,  discussing  the  iusuei,  debating  the  aerltt/of  a  specific  struggle  ^ 
or  its  proposed  tacticb.v arguing  fiercely  with  the  'landlord'  character, 

protesting  against  injusticeo  being  portrayed  on  the  stage  in  eomt  caae« 

the  'audience'  literally  take  over  the  drama.    As  in  the  Nigerian  and  Jamaiccn 
eowaunity  theatre  work,  discussion  in  woven  into  the  drama  rather  than  being 
a  contrived  'extra*  at  the  end. 

Of  course  this  kind  of  work  doesn't  go  on  without  a  reaction  from  the 
dominant  class*    Tlie  Mexican  Lase  i^howa  how  outside  political  ^larties  destroyed 
the  unity  of  the  slum-dwollurs'  organization.    In  India  ACPC  and  similar 
organizations  face  physical  violence  from  the  landlords  and  persecution  from 
the  autliorlties.     In  Jamaica  the  women's  theatre  group  (Sistren)  and  other 
workers  have  been  laid  o7f  the  lapact  employment  programme  as  one  outcome  of 
the  stringent  conditions       the  new  IMF  loan. 

One  issue  which  all  of  the  case  studies  address       the  roh*  ol  the  out- 
side animateur  -  ie.  how  to  avoid  tho  dct  inating  or  paternalistic  approach 
of  conventional  development  work.    In  IKDEC's  work  In  the  barrios  of  Guadalajara 
they  transformed  their  role  froa  that  of  an  extension  agent  providing  inforoat- 
ion  and  lerviceg  and  making  all  the  initiatives  to  that  of  a  "back-seat" 
advisory  role,  supporting  a  coonunity-controlled  organizatlpn.     In  the  Chinese 
and  ACPC  prograniaes  the  ciddle-claas  anlmateurs  live  In  the  villages,  have  a 
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very  modest  Incoeae,  and  assuxiQ  a  supportive  but  not  ,<J^lnatlng  role.     In  the 

Indian,  Jamaican,  Mexican,  and  Chinese  caoos  there  is  a  ^liberate  cffott  to  * 

train  and  hand  over  ioiviativos  to  local  leaders.  '  * 

t 

One  interesting  aspect  o£  ttoot  of  the  studies  is  their  insights  on 
literacy  work.    The  Chinese  and  the  ACPC  progranne  use  drama  as  a  form  of 
Tccreatlon  and  learning  in  their  respective  literacy  progranoos  and  in  the 
ttiinese  caae  the  newly  produced  scripts  often  served  as  literacy  texts. 
(lIolii»  JL980)    The  Jamaican  woaea'u  theatre  group,  »any  of  vhoo  arc  illiterate, 
create  their  v»wn  scripts  tlrough  an  improvisation  process  and  once  they  are 
taped  and  transcribed,  they  become  the  text  £or  literacy  learning.    As  others 
tkive  discovered  iearnlnK  to  read  one's  own  words,  representing  ono's  deeply 
fell  eaij\l5?ns  and  experiences,  is  a  powerful  incentive  for  literacy.     In  the 
Brazilian  case  atidy  Bordenavc  shows  in  a  similar  way  how  the  popular  cordcl 
poetry  inapires  oany  people  to  learn  to  read  and  to  continue  to  read.  The 
folhetos  are  read,  reread  and  patised  among  neighbours  and  friends.  Itr^ia 
unlortunate  thar.  this  informal  literacy  learning  is  either  unrecognized  or 
Its  potential  is  misused.     Instead  of  subsidizing  (yet  not  intervening  in) 
the*  production  of  cotdel  literature  as  tK*;  basis  for  a  literacy  infrastructure 
-  an  incentive  tor  learning  to  read  and  maintaining  the  literacy  skill  -  the 
Brazilian  national  literacy  organization  (MOBRA:-)  has  attempted  to  "instrument- 
al izc"  this  medium  for  their  own  purposes,  commissioning  '•functional" 
readers  on  agriculture,  health,  and  other  topics.    An  Bordenavc  shows  this 
latter  approach  may  kill  the  golden  -  destroying  both  the  popular  classes 

interest  in  cordel  and  their  habit  of  reading  cordel.    Finally,  .loiinny  and 
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Richards  show  chat  the  practice  of  literacy  and  Dumeracy  l3  not  necestiarlly 
a  Western  Innovation  and  give  examples  of  a  syllabary  and  a  more  lunctlonal 
form  of  computation,  challenging  the  notion  that  IndXRenoua  accounting 
media  arc  underdeveloped.  ^ 


Coucluslon 


Popular  theatre  then  U  a  totally  different  ap|<roach  than  folk  media, 
'^le  latter  u«e»  the  people's  channel*,  the  people's  "media"  but  not  their 
Ideas  -  U  simply  uses  the  people's  mouthpiece  as  a  more  persuasive  clmnnel 
for  the  propaganda  of  therullng  classes.    Popular  theatre,  on  the  other 
Jiand.  U  not  only  the  people's  voice,  U  Is  tht^lr  ideas  and  expresses  their  y 
luteresta,    aut  more  than  this  It  makes  people  question  the  deeper  structures 
which    shape  their  situation  and  the  possible  outcomes  of  various  courses  of 
action.     At  beet  It  Is  buMt^lnto  a  proce&s  of  organization  and  struggle 
which  leads  to  structural  transformation. 


o 
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PEOPLE'S  LITERATURE,  RURAL  WORKERS.  AND  DOMESTICATION 
IN  BRAZIL^ 
by 

Juan  Dfaz  Bordenave 


Thl's  caee  study  deala  with  the  nature  and  utilization  of  a  traditional 
form  of  people's  literature,  the  folhetoa  of  the' Brazilian  Northeast. 
co.«on»y  known       Cordel  Literature.    Beginning  with  their  historical,  socio- 
economic and  political  context,  tho  paper  then  describes  the  folhetos' 
production,  distribution,  use  by  rural  workers,  and  their  themes.    In  the 
final  sections  of  the  paper  the  autfTor  analyzes  the  Ideological  ccteot  and 
current  instrumentalist  uses  of  the  folhetos. 

ttie  Brazilian  Northeast 

The  Brazilian  Northeast  covers  an  area  of  more  than  750.000  squaro 
kilometres  (i.e.  three  tioes  the  surface  area  of  West  Gernany)  and  has  »ore 
than  30  Billion  inhabitants.    It  has  three  major  climatic  ^ones:    1)  the 
Zona  da  Hata.  with  Its  hot  cli,nate  with  two  „ell-deflned  seasons,  one  rainy 
and  the  other  dry;  2)  the  Sertao.  also  hot  but  dry  and  subject  to  porlodic 
droughts  that  kill  vegetation,  weaken  the  cattle  and  force  nen  to  migrate; 
and    3)  the  Afireste.  a  transitional  zone  with  parts  as  humid  a.-.  In  Zona  da 
Mata  and  others  as  dry  as  in  the  Sertao. 


1.    the  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  JoSo  Bosco  Pinto. 
Aral.  Eocobur.  Antonio  Fausto  Netto  and  Jean  Louis  Van  TiUburg 
in  gathering  mateiial  for  this  paper. 
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This  clloatlc  diversity  explains  the  es^ergence  of  the  two  major  ayscema  of 
agricultural  exploitation:    augur  cane  In  Zona  da  Mata  and  cattle  In  the 
Sertffo;  In  between  there  Is  the  mixed  agriculture  of  the  A^este,* 

HUtorlcolly,  the  Northeast  was  the  region  where  Portuguese  colonization 
jtarttd  In  Brorll,   In  the  early  iSOOs.    Initially  the  Portuguese 
exploited  a  tree  called  pan  braall  but  8ugar-cane  rapidly  took  the  leading 
role  as  the  wealth-producing  good.    The  Portuguese  Crown  distributed 
aesaariait  and  capltanlas,  large  tracts  of  land,  to  the  colonialists  and  for 
many  years  the  Initial  pattern  of  land-distribution  aet  the  mode  of  production 
for  the  region,  largely  based  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  and  the 
production  of  augur.    The  Indigenous  Indiana  were  difficult  to  manage  as  a 
labour  force  and  so  slaves  were  Imported  froQ  Africa. 

Each  engenho  (plantation)  was  a  self-sufficient  economic  unit  with  a 
large  number  of  people.    Besides  the  senhor  de  enRcnho  or  master  landlord, 
there  were  the  chaplain,  the  sugar -master ,  the  banker,  the  sugar  technicians, 
the  head  of  field  production  and  the  white  farmers.    Tliere  were  also  50  to 
60  slaves.     Eventually,  many  of  the  landlords  and  the  farmers  bought  military 
patents  and  became  colonels,  majors,  captains,  etc.,  with  full  authority  over 
the  lives  and  properties  of  tlfblr  workers. 

The  size  of  the  estates  and  the  authority  structure  established  lr\ 
colonial  times  characterized  the  feudal  system  prevailing  in  the  Brazilian 
Nufthcdst  until  the  present.    Concentration  of  the  land  In  a  few  hands,  the 
latlfundla  systen,  marka  the  land  tenure  pattern  In  the  Northeast.  The 
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following  cable  ahowa  clearly  the  doniin*nc<i  of  laclfundla:  1 .11  of  the 
nuabsr  of  UvttM  occupied,  501  of  the  total  arable  land. 


Subrcgion 

Hinifundia 

tatifundla 

X  of  number 

%  of  total 

Z  of  number 

X^f  total 

of  farms 

farm  area 

of  farvfl 

farm  area 

Mata 

90.8 

17.0 

2.3 

55.6 

Agrcate 

96.5 

32.1 

0.6 

47.6 

Sercab 

80.2 

27.3 

2.3 

45.5 

Average  91.4  25^4  1^7  ^ 

The  people  who  work  the  land  In  the  Ncrtheast  are  either  landowneiiJ, 
managers,  aharecroppera,  renters,  hired  workers,  or  a  combination  of  these 
categories.    Some  of  then  work  full-time  in  agriculture,  some  also  have  a  Job 
or  office  outside  agriculture. 

1.    Landowners:    The  Brazilian  constitution  defends  the  right  of  private 
property;  therefore  the  government  cannot  confis^te  land  unless  it  is 
declared  of  public  utility  by  Congress  and  paid  for  in  cash.  Landownership 
in  the  Northeast  is  not  only  a  right  protected  by  the  law.  but  a  deeply- 
rooted  value  -  at  least  until  recently  -  in  the  hearts  of  the  rural  people. 
The  peasants  do  not  easily  accept  the  breaking  of  a  historically  powerful 
institution  such  as  private  property.    Uftist  organlters  face  an  uphill  task 
in  trying  to  convince  the  peasants  that  the  land  of  their  patroea  (bosses) 
is  theirs  (the  workers)  by  Justice,  that  it  can  be  taken  by  them. 

The  landci^ers  have  tremendous  power.    Until  recently  the  landlord  had 
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Che  culturally  accepted  right  to  punish  a  worker  physically,  either  hlnaelf 
or  through  his  capangas  (bodyguards);  he  had  tht  right  to  fire  any  worker  *ny 
time.    He  decide,  whether  or  not  to  give  araall  pieces  of  land  to  the  workers 
for  .their  subsistence  crops  and  determines  what  crops  are  grown  by  share- 
croppers and  renters.    There  are  several  kinds  of  landowners: 

a)  Uslneiros;    These  are  the  owners  of  usinas  or  sugar  factories  In  the 
field.    These  are  usually  absentee  landowners,  living  In  the  capital 

of  the  state,  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  S!fo  Paulo,  and  alao  possessing  interests 

in  assofted  Industries  or  occupying  high  political  offices. 

The  usinas  produce  part  of  the  cane  they  grind,  but  more  often 

they  buy  raw  laatcrlal  from  fornecedorcs  de  cana  (suppliers).  Many 

ufcinas  own  several  cnReuhos,  or  snaller  plantations  which  formerly 

produced  a  non-refined  sugar  called  banRiig  in  primitive  sugar-mills* 

Some  of  the  usinas  have  a  truly  enormous  capacity  for  sugar  production, 

like  Catendc,  the  largest  utina  in  Pcmaiibuco ,  which  in  the  1955-56 

harvest  ,  reduced  900,277  bags  of  80  klloa  (132  lbs.)  each.    The  largest 

usinas  control  a  tremendous  amount  of  land,  on  average  35^000  hectares 
2 

(more  than  70,000  acres). 

b)  Scnhores  de  Engcnho;    owners  of  cnRcnhos  or  plantations.    Some  keep  their 
sugar-production  mills  active  despite  the  pressure  from  the  usinas  to 


2.    Tiicrc  la  an  Increasing  tendency  for  the  usinas  to  cultivate  their  own 
lands,  eliminating  the  fornecedorcs.    They  want  both  the  Industrial 
and  the  agricultural  profit.    They  buy  out  a  large  number  of  cnRcahos, 
link  then  with  truck  and  railroads,  divide  th«  land  into  various 
organizational  units  and  use  their  own  men  to  direct  thca. 
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buy  thea  out;  DO«t,  however,  have  become  cnly  cane  suppliers,  and  their 
aills  are  inactive. 

c)    Proprletirioa:    although  this  la  a  generic  denoninition,  meaning  landowner, 
in  Pemtttbuco,  it  is  generally  appHed  to  the  owner  of  a  fana  whicn  is  not 
an  ensenho  or  a  usina.    It  toay  be  a  soiall  farm  devoted  to  general 
agriculture. 

2.  Sharecroppers  and  renters;  these  are  farmcL-;  who  in  general  do  not 
own  land  and  therefore  work  the  land  of  a  landowner.  There  are  aany  ways  to 
pay  for  the  .use  of  the  land: 

a)    in  products;    at  the  time  of  harvest,  the  sharecroppers  put    aside  one 
third,  or  one  half,  of  this  crop  for  the  landowner.    This  system  is 
called  parceria  which  My  bo  tercia  (one  third)  or  mola  (one  half) 
according  to  the  proportion  given  to  the  landowner.    The  men  are  called 


ucieiro  or  terceiroi.    The  Vague irog  take  care  of  the  herd  and  keep  a 
half  or  a  third  of  the  offspring  froa  cows,  goats,  pigs,  etc. 

b)  In  cash;    In  this  region  the  cash  rent  paid  to  the  landowner  is  oalled 
foro  and  the  people  who  pay  it  forrclros.    The  aoount  of  the  foro  Is 
usually  established  by  the  landowner. 

c)  In  personal  labor:    a  man  works  at  the  landowner's  operations  some  days 
of  the  ycek,  at  a  certain  rate  per  day,  and  worka  at  his  own  operations 
the  rest  of  the  week.    This  system  is  called  suleigag  or  condij^go  and 
the  men  subject  to  it  conceiros. 

There  may  be  all  kinds  of  combinations  of  these  three  payment  systems. 
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In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  a  renter  owns  his  work  tools  and  Is  free 
to  aell  the  products  of  his  plot  to  anyone  he  pleasea.    He  usually  takes  thtt« 
to  the  nearest  fair.    Economically,  the  renters  are  In  a  better  position 
than  the  hired  workers  and  legally  they  have  the  right  to  be  relobursed, 
when  they  leave,  for  the  Improvement  they  have  Introduced  In  the  rented 
land,  such  a*  the  house,  the  fences,  the  cleaned-up  cropland,  the  well  and 
corrals,  etc.     In  general  they  cannot  be  expelled  by  the  landowner  before 
the  expiration  of  their  contract.    The  renter  can  obtain  bank  credit,  for 
which  they  need  the  landowner's  approval  (the  collateral  Is  not  the  lond, 
but  the  products).    Many  renters  end  up  buying  sotae  land  either  from  their 
own  patrao  or  from  other  landowners. 

3.    Hired  vorkera;    These  constitute  the  majority  of  the  rural  workers 
In  the  sugar-cane  area.    According  to  the  degree  In  which  they  are  tied  to 
the  land  and  the  landlord,  they  can  be  grouped  Into  three  categories:  the 


poradorea  who  reside  In  the  property  where  they  work,  the  t^rabalhadores  do 
fora  who  live  In  the  towns  or  villages,  making  up  the  bulk  of  their  population, 
and  the  coruiabas  catlnguelros  (migrant  labourers)  who  live  In  the  Agreste  or 
the  Sertio  but  travel  every  year  to  the  sugar-cane  areas  during  harvest  to 
work  In  It.     (Andrade.  1963) 

The  ooradores  are  given  a  place  to  live  If  they  are  single  or  a  house 
l€  they  arc  married.    Often  they  are  also  given  a  small  plot  to  grow  food 
crops.    Coffee  and  banana  are  not  permitted  because,  being  permanent  plants, 
the  ffiorador  may  ask  for  compensation  when  leaving.    Frequently  the  landowner 
requests  a  reduction  of  the  workers'  plots  so  he  can  plant  more  cane. 
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The  hired  worker  receive*  a  dally  wage  for  his  work  ac*the  plantation. 
Although  the  govcn»ent  h«a  ••t.blithed  a  alniaum  wage,  few  landowners  pay  it. 
Also,  the  landowners  have  many  ways  to  pay  a  lower  real  wage.    In  the  firat 
place,  the  workers  are  not  paid  in  cash,  but  in  vales  do  barra^to.  I.e., 
piecce  of  paper  on  which  the  amount  they  have  earned  is  written.    These  vales 
are  only  good  at  the  barracTlo.  or  small  atore  In  which  Che  landowner  aells 
groceries,  bread,  rum.  clothea  and  aedicines.    At  the  barraglio  pricea  are 
generally  higher  than  at  regular  merchant  ahopa.    But  the  system  forces 
the  workers  to  buy  in  the  landlord's  store.    Taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  workers,  the  bodeRueiroa  (men  who  run  the  barra^Ko)  write  inflated 
figures  on  the  workSra'  record  of  expenditures  at  the  barraj^o,  or  on  the 
record  of  the  loans  they  got  frpia  the  store.    Thia  trick  Is  called  enfiano::de: 
lapis  (pencil's  nlstake).    So  the  worker  is  always  In  debt  to  the  £atrao  and 
th?.3  debt  ties  him  to  the  property.    If  he  tries  to  escape  without  paying 


back  his  debt,  the  police  will  surely  chase  hia  back.    Some  workers,  who 
want  to  move  to  another  engenho  but  who  are  In  debt,  "sell  th^aelves"  to  the 
new  landowner,  i.e,  .  they  borrow  from  him  enough  money  to  pay  up  the  previous 
debt.    Punishment  for  not  paying  can  be  drastic:    Andrade  (1%3)  reports  the 
case  01  a  aorador  who  waa  branded  with  a  red  hot  iron,  like  a  fiorse,  by  the 
indignant  landowner. 

Another  trick  used  to  pay  low  wages  ia  to  use  a  doctnred  stick  to 
ttoaaurc  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  workera.    Work  on  the  fields  is 
usually  meaHurcd^hy  contaa  or  a  certain  number  of  yards.    The  stick  used  to 
measure  the  yards  in  the  contas  la  longer  than  it  ahould  be. 
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The  worker  seldom  notices  the  extra  alze. 

The  hired  workers  In  general  own  few  or  no  «grlculturol  toola.  They 
ore  seldom  allowed  to  raise  work  anloals.    SoneVre  forced  to  sell  their  own 
small  produce  to  the  barracgo.  ot  prices  set  by  the  PotrSo.    Absolute  obedience 
to  the  landowner  and  his  cabos  (overseers)  Is  required. 

The  hired  workers  are  generally  deprived  of  access  to  education. 
Although  according  to  the  law  any  landowner  with  more  than  100  workers  must 
build  a  school  and  pay  the  salary  of  a  teacher  for  the  workers'  children, 
few  comply  with  the  law  and  even  In  these  cases  only  a  small  number  of 
workers'  children  are  able  to  benefit.    Because  of  their  poverty,  the 
workers'  children  have  to  Btart  working  at  a  very^ssarly  age  and  cannot  go 
to  school.    This  explains  the  high  level  of  Illiteracy  (over  SOX)  among 
plantation  workers. 


Introduction  to  Folhetos 

Folhetos  (booklets)  are  a  traditional  fom  of  people's  literature  In 
the  Brazilian  Northeast,  coimonly  known  as  Cor del  literature. 

Tlie  name  folhetos  de  cordel  applies  to  email  publications,  12  x  16 
centimeter-^,  written  generally  In  aextllftas  or  groups  of  six  veraes,  where 
each  verae  usually  haa  sovon  syllables.    Within  the  aextllha  verses  are 
rhyiaed  In  the  pattern  AfiCBDB. 


3,    Although  the  word  folheto  Is  the  generic  name  for  this  medium.  Its  true 
popular  name  varies  with  the  number  of  pages.    The  folheto  proper  hno  S 
pages;    a  romance  has  16  or  24  pages;    a  hlstorla  (story)  haa  32  or  48 
pages.    Tl\e  number  of  pages  Is  an  ecmiomlc  Imposition  of  the  standard  paper- 
cutting  practices. 
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Cordcl,  aiming  "string",  refers  to  the  custom  of  exposing  fo^hctos 
for  »ale  hanging  fro«  atrlngs. 

Folhetos  are  printed  on  cheap  paper  In  primitive  presses  and  their 

cover  usually  carries  a  crude  block  print  made  by  the  author  himself  and 

representing  the  main  subject  of  the  publication.    More  recently  covers  aay 

show  a  photograph  6r  even  a  full-colour  design,  revealing  tie  influence  of 

other  media.    Renato  Campoa  Camelro  comments; 

"The  Influence  of  North  American  comic  atrlpi  la  conalderable  to 
the  point  that  imny  folhetos  have  their  cover  Illustrated  with 
pictures  of  the  strips'  heroes.    Photos  of  movie  stars  are  also 
being  used,  taking^ the  place  of  the  old  love  postcards  so 
cocaonly  preferred  in  the  oJd  tinnis." 
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In  the  pait,  folhetoa  were  printed  la  anall  quantities  by  handset  type; 
nowadays  some  coofcercial  off-aet  printers  produce  large  quantities  of  thc» 
(200,000  copies  or  wore).    Originally  only  the  author's  naoe,  address,  and 
the  distribution  address  appeared  on  the  bock  cover;  now  advertisencnta  appear 
In  this  space,    Folhetos  are  now  registered  and  copyrighted.    This  became 
necessary  after  a  nunber  of  plagia^lzations  shocked  a  previously  honest  tnu 
non-competitive  fiel^. 

Folhuto*  ore  sold  regularly  at  specific  points  in  the  »atn  cities  of 
Che  Northeast,  by  authorired  repreaentaclves  of  the  publishers.    But  they 
are  also  sold  ac  the  weekly  fairs  that  take  place  in  the  rural  towns  of  the 
Northeastern  states  of  Bahia.  Pernambuco,  Ceara,  and  Sergipe.    In  many  cnses 
folhetos  are  sold  by  the  same  oen  who  sell  medicinal  roots  and  herbs. 

In  mo9t  cases  the  folhetos  are  advertised  by  the  author,  who  sings  the 

verses,  sometimes  with  the  acconpanlnent  of  a  guitar,  occasionally  using  a 

loudspeaker  to  overcooe  the  noise  of  the  fair.    The  seller  repeats  the  oost 

exciting  parts  of  the  folheto  and  Invites  the  crbwd  to  buy  his  product: 

"In  some  fairs,  for  example,  the  folheto  salesnen  put  their  products 
on  a  8traw-mat  and  start  reciting  sone  verses  loudly.  Passers-by 
gather  and,  when  the  speaker  reaches  the  cllnax  of  a  story,  he 
stops.    After  a  short  pause,  he  aays;    'My  friends,  should  you^ 
like  to  know  the  rest,  buy  the  folheto.    It  costs  3  crurelros, 
'  (Araujo,  1971) 

The  extraordinary  thl  ig  about  all  this  is  that  the  majority  o*f  the 
purchasers  are  Illiterate,    Many  of  them  buy    olhetos  and  take  them  home, 
where  they  ask  a  ton,  a  daughter  or  a  friend,  to  read  the  folheto  aloud 
several  tines,  until  they  memorize  the  content.    Many  know  eight  or  ten 
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folheto-  by  heart.    Thl.  wsslve  "uncuiturcd"  audience  of  factory  workers, 

-oldUrs,  daily-paid  urban  workors,  *»aH  famcrf,  cowboys,  artlaano,  and 

peawnts  Is  a  much  larger  market  than  that  for  bourgeois  llteratur-^  - 

"the  habit  of  reading  folhetoa  la  deeply  rooted  In  the  lives 
the  people  of  tho  Northeast.    Wt  have  seen  pllei?  of  thea  In  some 
hoMcs.    It  Is  easily  perceivable  that  the  folhetoo  have  been 
,        perused,  read,  re-read  and  frenuently  paftsed  around  among 
'    *    neighbours  and  frleadH.    Vava  4nd  Galdlno ,  the  f  Irat  a  fam- 

worker  arid  the  second  a  flthenun,  always  buy  folhetoa  but  each 
tries  to  purchase  a  different  one  so  that  after  teaming  then  tuey 
can  swap  thea.'*    (Araujo,' 1971) 

Most  folhoto  writers  are  abio  to  earn  a  living  froo  their  writing. 
Nevertheless,  the  rising  cost  of  Uving  has  lately  forced  some  of  then  to 
take  on  other  Jobs.    Many  popular  poets  make  extra  cruzeiros  by  appearing 
in  radio  and  TV  shows  or  by  writing  folhetos  for  political  or  commercial 
propaganda. 

Folhetoa*  thematic  content 

4 

Folhetos  cover  a  range  of  theneo  ; 

1.    AnAjual  stories  or  fables 

,\nlnials  are  given  huuian  characteristics,  virtues  and  vices,  n^ey 
talk  and  compece  with  each  other,  like  the  fox  and  the  dog  do  In  the  folheto 
entitled,  Ihc  darin«  of  ^h.  fo^  and  the  defeat  of  t\x^do£^.  written  by 
Gurlata  do  Norte. 


4.    Thtse  categorlracions  are  based  on  the  classtf ications  aade  by  Araujo 
(1971).  Campos  (1959),  and  Koshiyama  (1972). 
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2.  ratr^o^vt.  Poor  Worker 

In  Mny  folhttou,  th»  itruggl*  of  the  poor  kuighti  •gainic  the 
powerful, feudal  king,  which  vtt  a  favorite  subject  in  the  Middle  Ages^  is 
rcplnccd  by  the  struggle  between  the  poor  tertanejos  (cowboys  from  the 
SertJfo)  and  the  aenhoreg  de  enfienho.    Often  tha  br»ive  sertanelo  conquers  the 
landlord's  daughter,  a  thing  that  Is  totally  iapossible  in  reality.  The 
oppressed  rural  workers  channel  their  social  protest  into  these  verseo. 

At  ths  saae  tlwi,  they  reveal  the  hidden  unplration  of  the  poor  to 
becocic  rich  and  tak*^  the  place  of  the  patrao.    thus,  the  hnppy  endlnx  of 
Bost  folhetos  depicting  putiOlo-vorker  struggle  conaioto  of  the  latter  carrying 
the  foroer*«  daughter ^and  taking  over  hla  land  and  wealth.    For  example,  one 
of  these  stories  goes  like  this: 

"A  rich  Isndlord  beta  a  large  sum  with  his  friends  that  one  of  his 
cowboys  never  lies.    To  win  the  bot  he  asks  his  daughter  to  try 
to  seduce  the  co'wBoy  into  killing  the  Ox  Leltgo.  a  prized  anlnal 
in  the  landlord's  herd. 

The  cowboy  overconcs  the  strong  tenptation  and  tells  the  truth 
to  the  landlord.  As  a  reward  he  marries  the  girl  and  Inherits 
the  farm." 

3.  The  bhrewd  popular  character 

Most  cultures  and  societies  have  a  shrewd  resourceful  popular 
character ^vtio  steals  fro»  the  rich  and  gives  co  the  poor  -  e.g.,  Quevedo  In 
Spain,  Cartouche. in  Franco,  Robin  Hood  in  England,  Pedro  Malasartea  and 
ConSes  In  Portugal,  >etc.    Many  folhetos  deal  with  a  similar  character  -  an 
-  underdog  who  wins  more  by  ingenuity  and  bltiff  than  exertion  of  power.  One 
such  character  in  many  folhetos  is  Jo'Sq  Grilo,  described  as  a  plantation 
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labourer,  always  «kltmy  aad  hungry  but*  proud  antJ  IntelllgeDt,    One  of  the 
folhetoa,  "The  Dceda  of  Jo2tb  Crllo",  by  popular  poet  Joto  Joae  Sllva»  is 
considered  the  "king  of  the  folhetoa"  for  havlog  aold  -^re  than  100,000 
copica.    Ita  popularity  la  due,  .  •  ^  , 

"not  only  to  the  hero's  phyalcal  reseiri)laace  to  the  plantation 
vorkera,  but  also  to  the  aucceaa  of  hla  adventuroa,  conc^uering 
all  obstacles  and  fooling  the  powerful,    Mother  l^reaaonj.  l8 
that  the  plantation  or  fUll  Horkera  prefer  acorlaa  about  augar 
vorkera  to  tboae  of  bravo  sertanejpA  (cowboya).    They  have 
been  condltloaed  for  generations  to  accept  their  subordination 
to  the  landowners  and  don' t^balleve  that  the  stories  In  t^ie 
folhetoa  about  'couiagaouf  aartanojoe'  Insulting  the  landlords, 
getting  around  their  atroognen,  marrying  tholr  dauRhtcra,  by  ^ 
force  aad  fearleaaaess,  could  ever  happen,"    (Campos,  1959J 

They  Ideatlfy  nore  easily  with  JoS'o  Crllo,  a  sugar  "worker  like  theiaselves 

who  wln'^by  shrewdness,  rather  than  force.    When  he  wins,  tltey  win:  "they 

have  lived  and  felt  psychologically  the  hero's  success."  (Campoa,  1959) 

4 .  Religion  and  movaV  t^ 

Tlie  people  of  the  Northeast  are  deeply.  If  >auperBtltlou8ly, 
jcellglous.   Many  folhetos  deal  with  morality  or  with  historical  roliglovia 
figures  auch  aa  Father  Cicero  of  Crato  who  defended  the  poor  agalnat 
•  Injustice  or  Frel  DaalHo  who  prophesied  punlshaent  for  those  who  led  sinful 
llves.     The  devil  also  appears  In  aoiae  folhetoa. 

5.  Social  crlticisa 

a'though  folhetos  never  criticize  society  from  the  polat  of  view 
of  Its  structure  (Fauato  NetCo,  1977)  they  £r<^quently*coi»ent.  analyse  or 
criticise  the  social  evils  as  perceived  by  the  popular  poeto. 
^  Examplea  of  social  lasuea  dealt  with\ln  folhetoa  are:    the  high 
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cost  of  living;  the  divorce  law;  the  vorklng  cooditloDt  of  taxi  drivers; 
the  Covemacnt  decree  on  political  ameaty;  the  •cologlcal  destruction  of  the 
Amazon  Region  due  to  Bultl-natlonal  companies;  Brazil's  situation  and  the 
Btudent  revolt;  the  expulsion  of  settlers  by  real  estate,  conpanies, 

6.    Banditry  and  violence 

^^ir      The  Northeast  of  Braeil  is  «  region  with  a  history  of  violence,  and 
certainly  In  the  past  banditry  and  repression  caused  much  bloodshed. 
Aiuonlo  Slivlno,  better  known  as  Uapiao,  It  the  noat  famous  of  these  banjlts; 
atorles  about  his  exploits,  of  taking  from  the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor, 
recorded  In  folhetos,  have  reached  Mythical  proportions.    Besides  Laopiao, 
Swever.  many  other  smaller  Pancho  V:ila  types  acquired  legendary  status 
and  deserved  to  have  their  names  entered  In  corde^*?cerd.ture. 


General  events 


Insofar  as  illiterates  do  not  read  newspapers,  and 'p^ij^^^eople^^ydo 
not  t)wn  radio  sets,  folhetos  have  becoDbc  for  taany  inhabitants  of  thd  North- 
east the  only  source  of  inforaatlon  on  general  events  happening  outaTdc^Che 
llBdcs  of  the  rural  villages  and  towns.  It  is  through  folhetos  oung  In  the 
weekly  fairs  that  the  peasants  get  to  know  about  the  first  man  on  the  o^poji; 
the  death  of  fonicr  President  Kubitahuhek  in  a  car  accident;  the  construction 
of  Brasilia,  the  new,  capital  city  of  Brasil;  the  scandal  involving  s  ^ 
regional  politician  who  tried  to  bribe  an  Industrialist;  the  assassination 
of  two  taxi  drivers  by  three  thieves,  etc. 
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8.    Chailengei  ond  counterpoint 

At  in  othtr  parti  of  th«  world,  th«  rural  people  of  the  Northeiat 
celebrate  and  adaire  a  singer  who  can  hold  hit  own  when  tingins  face  to  face 
with  another  aingery  In  a  duel  of  incredible  intell^tual  and  poetic  skill 
called  deaafio  (challenge)  or  peleja  (fight).    The^hallenge  usually  starts 
with  each  8ln««r  boasting  about  hla  unbeatable  talent  and  power  of  iaagloation. 
The  aost  fantattia  mettphora  are  freely  uted  for  this  boasting: 


"Ku  )k  aufipendi  un  raio 
e  flz  o  vento  part 
Ja  fiz  eatrela  correr 
Ja  flz  o  sol  etfriar 
J&  togurei  luaa  on^a 
para  u'3  moleque  noxiar...' 


I  stopped  a  lightning  once 
and  made  wind  cone  to  a  stop  > 
I  made  a  star  atart  running 
and  tttde  the  aun  becooe  cold. 
I  held  once  a  tiger  tight 
ao  that  a  child  could  tuck  milk. 


(Josuc  Romano,  fanous  ninatrel  of  old  times) 
Another  poet,  Preto  Azulao,  boasted  that: 


**Quando  lie  faltil  repente 

Falta  a  tubarBTo  no  ma, 
*  Falta  padre  nas  iyreja 
falta  aanto  nos  alt^, 
Falta  trade  nos  convento 
e  secQ  no  Ccara." 


When  I  lack  a  good  reply 

The  sea  hat  sharks  no  longer. 

There  are  no  priests  tt  the  churches. 

There  are  no  saints  at  the  altars. 

The  convents  don't  have  uonks 

and  Ceara  has  no  more  droughts. 


Frequently  the  challenger  presents  n  question  to  the  other  singer, 
who  oust  respond  singing  In  verse  (Ca»po«,  1959).  Example: 


Challenger  -  ^ 

Eu  tonbc'ra  sou  prcparsdo 
conbci^o  a  fllosofia, 
vou  fazer-lhe  uaa  pergunta 
so  acaso  tern  teoria 
rcspooda  ao  sob  da  viola, 
o  que  e  nltologia*'. 

Rcaponse  - 

Sdo  OS  contos  fabulosos 
dos  deuaes  da  antiguidade, 
dos  icapos  do  paganisno  ' 


I  SB  also  well  prepared, 
I  know  my  philosophy, 
a  question  I'm  going  to  make 
if  you  do  have  theory, 
respond  sounding  your  guitar 
what  is  mythology. 


It  is  those  fabulous  stories 
of  the  gods  of  antiquity, 
of  the^ljiCLof  paganism 
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fala  de  toda  cotldadc 
orlglturlo  do  grego, 
n«8ceu  uu  primelra  Idade. 


it  tells  of  all  entltlea 

originating  In  Greece 

having  thelv  birth  In  old  ages. 


Challenger  - 

Tua  retposta  me  agrftda 
quen  sabe  nao  oe  eabaracys. 
se  acaao  me  da  llcen^a 
que  outra  pcrgunta  Ihe  faca, 
per  obsequlo  oe  dlga 
quern  foi  a  deusa  da  cacn? 


I  aa  pleated  with  your  answer, 
vho  knowa  It  not  to  be  ashasc^i 
if  you  give  Be  your  perwlasx 


I'll  give  you  another  question; 
Would  you  be  so  kind  .to  tell  m& 


who  was  the  hunters*  own  goddess? 


Response 

Eu  sel  que  a  sua  pergunta 
nio  e  para  soltar  chlcana, 
por  Isto  vou  respondcr-lhe 
«e  o  espfrlto  nHo  m  eogana 
e  una  Irna  dc  Apolo 
tea  o  noiao.de  Diana* 


I  know  that  your  lrterrogat1.on 
is  not  to  ask  foolish  questions 
and  thus  I'n  willing  to  answer 
If  the  aplrlt  does  not  fool  me: 
It  Is  god  Apollo's  sister 


and  Diana  Is  her  name. 


9.    Stories  of  Inaglnatlon  and  Fantasy 

The  lives  of  peasants  In  the  North  East  are  far  from  eaay  and 
pleasant.    They  work  hard,  they  are  poor,  they  are  frequently  and  chronically 


of  a  better  future.    Because  of  this  situation,  they  often  seek  confort  In 
escapist  fantasies.    Folhetoa  satisfy  this  deei>ly  felt  need  for  iopoaaible 
stories  which  subllioate  the  everyday  frustrations  of  millions  of  people 
limited  by  climate  and  the  social  system  to  a  precarious  struggle  for  survival 

The  need  for  fantasy  explains,  for  Instance,  the  tremendous  success 
of  the  folheto,  0  Pavao  Hlsterloso  (The  Mysterious  Peacock),  which  la  about 
two  brothers  who  inherit  their  father's  wealth.    One  uses  his  Inheritance 
prudently  but  the  other  spends  the  »oney  In  mad  adventures.    One  of  his  wild 
Ideas  Is  to  build  a  sort  of  airplane.  In  the  form  of  a  peacock,  to  fly  above 
hills  and  rivers.    Eventually  he  falls  In  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  rich 


hungry,  they  are  exploited  and  oppressed,  they  have  no  reason  to  be  hopeful 
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lord  who  owns  a  caatle  where  he  luprliooi  hit  daughter.  With  the  help  of 
bU  •Vyuterloui  peacock"  the  young  num  elopot  with  the  girl  and  they  live 
tuppily  ever  after. 

Who  would  think  that  this  story  ia  the  plot  of  the  begt-seller 
attong  all  the  folhetos  In  Brazil*. 

Folhctoa;    An  Ingtruaent  of  Liberation  or  of  Domeaticatioa? 

S      TlUa  review  of  folheto  theaea  ahowa  that  this  Is  a  powerful  comnunica t ion 
.cdluiD.  reaching  out  to  large  numbera  of  people  with  information,  entertain- 
ment ,  and  an  aeathetlc  experience.    The  folheto  ia  both  the  newspaper  and 
novel  of  the  rural  worker.    It  la  more  than  news  or  information  -  It  conveys 
"Btorlea  which  break  the  lonellneea  of  the  rural  worker,  helping  him  at  the 
same  time  to  stand  up  to  hia*  preaent  misery  through  a  projection  ojechanlara 
which  Identifier  hln  with  the  hero  of  the  narrative."     (Campoo.  1959) 

But  what  Is  the  over-all  effect  of  thlo  medium?    Tta  audience  la  clearly 
the  popular  claaaes,  but  doea  it  aerve  their  Interests?    Does  U  express 
proteat  and  popular^ aspirations  for  liberation  or  docs  It  contribute  to  th- 
aaintenance  of  the  dominant  Ideology,  reinforcing  the  structures  of 
oppresalonr   Tills  question  will  be  addressed  in  this  section. 

Diaz  Bordenave  (1979)  has  popularized  In  his  writings  a  simplistic 
representation  of  the  relatloaahlp  existing  among  comnunlcatlon  media, 
•octal  structure,  Ideology  and  ayatea  maintenance; 
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Society's 
node  of 
production 


-SysteD  nalntenancc 


The  ttcheao'  «aya  the  following: 

(1)  A  given  aoclety  may  have  a  mode  of  production  baaed  on  private 
property  (capitalism),  state  property  (connunlBm)  or  conmunltnry 
property  (various  socialist  schemes). 

(2)  The  node  of  production  adopted  by  society  -dctermlfles  the  formation, 
through  history,  of  a  given  social  structure.    Generally,  this 
social  a^ructure  conalsta  of  a  snail  ruling  "elite",  a  relatively 
large  middle  stratua  and  a  very  nuneroua  popular  nnsa  In  the  lower 
stratua.    Tlie  criteria  to  constitute  the  elite  vary  according  to 
the  systea:    In  a  feudal  or  capitalist  systen,  elite  loeoberehlp  Is 
based  on  family,  wealth,  land  ownership,  etc»;  In  other  byateras 
one  belongs  to  the  elite  foi-  reasons  of  political  power.    But  all 
systems  have  a  atratlf Icatlon  mechanlsa. 

cv 

(3)  In  developing  countries,  above  the  national  elite  we  ntlll  have 
the  foreign  groups  which  Impose  their  desires.  Interests,  values 
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aod  strategics  on  their  national  pirtneri  and,  through  thea, 
to  the  rest  of  the  population.^ 


(4)  In  any  ciae,  the  elite  i«  coniid^red,  within  its  c^n  8yite«,  the 

goal  to  which  all  the  other  strata  drea»  to  arrive*    The  lower  ^ 
strata  make  effortfi  to  identify  theuelvca  with  the  elite, 
adopting  their  waya  of  perceiving  the  world  and  the  good  life, 
of  valuing  thinss  end  perr>ns,  and  of  relating  themaelves'to 
othera.    Wc  will  call  this  act  of  perception!,  vsluea  and 
relatlonahlpa,  "ideology".    This  ideology  is,  then,  a  product  of 
the  social  otructure  hiatoric^illy  established,  which  it  legitimates 
and  defends  bccauiie  this  Ideology  origlnatea  in  the  dominant  elites. 

(5)  In  order  to  survive  and  prosper  within  the  ayolem,  the  coajounlcat Ion 
fflcdla  Bust  act  as  vehicles  of. this  ideology.    Content  analysis  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  coolc  stories,  TV  soap  operas,  photo  novels 


advertisenents,  etc,  will  quickly  reveal  the  perceptions,  values 
and  relatione  that  these  media  present  as  desirablo  and  legitimate 
to  the  population. 

(6)  Tlie  consumer  population  does  not  perceive  that*  together  with  the 
substantive  message  content  (news,  technical  infomation,  enter- 
tainment, etc.).  It  ia  slso  absorbing  the  ideology  of  the  dominant 
elites.    The  lower  strata  in  all  naivete  internalizes  beliefs  and 
values,  even  those  antagonistic  to  their  ovm  interests. 

(7)  Consequently,  the  population  acquires  a  "mentality"  and  behavioural 
habits  which  contribute  to  the  consolidation  and  perpetuation  of 
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the  norconary  aedia#  of  the  dominant  ideology,  of  the  social  structure 

dominated  by  the  elites,  and  of  the  production  node  which  generated 

everything  eloo*    TUU  ia  what  vrc  may  call  "conwunication  at  the  »ervico 

of  system  maintenance"  and  it  consists  of  a  vicious  circle  that  only 

the  development  of  critical  consciousness  in  the  masses  of  the  population 

ceui  eventually  break,  *  * 

We  may  soy  that  folhetos  should  not  be  an  exception  to  this  general 

pattern  and  ask  to  what  exteut  they  contribute  to  the  internalization  of  the 

ideology  of  the  doninant  classes  in  the  Kortlxeaat.    Fausto  Netto  (1977)  made 

thla  analysis  of  the  ideolugical  content  of  folhetos*:  j 

"Cordel  literature,  although  in  fact  a  cultural  practice  produced 
at  the  level  of  the  doainatod  oegmenta  of  society,  is  a  cultural 
production  peroeated  by  aspects  of  the  dominant  culture.    In  the 
final  analysis,  the  discursive  power  of  the  dominant  culture  plays 
a  fundafwntal  role  in  the  definition,  organization  and  hierarchlzatlon 
of  the  oarginalized  people^s  symbolic  practices.    In  other  words, 
cordel  Ittctature,  although  a  text  of  the  subordinate  classes,  is 
subjected  to  the  circuaatances  and  comauuication  possibilities 
existing  in  class  society.    This  means  that,  in  a  socially 
differentiated  society,  certain  laws  are  at  work  whose  hidden 
influence  is  exerted  through  the  violence  applied  to  the  symbolic 
work  with  the  purpose,  of  covering  up  true  reality. 

the  mechanisms  employed  by  folhetos  to  distort  and  cover  up  true  reality, 
called  by  Fausto  Netto  "the  cultural  practice  of  symbolic  domination",  are 
quite  complex  and  multiform.    Tlie  following  typology  of  neclmnisma  for 
handling  discourse,  articulated  in  two  "plans",  was  proposed  by  Fausto  Netto 
based  on  content  analysis  of  numerous  folhetos: 

K  -  COKTlNUm  PLAN 

The  goal  of  the  continuity  plan  is  to  assimilate  the  struggle  of  the 
dominated  classes,  their  criteria  for  value  Judgments,  etc.,  to  the  normative 
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franework  of  the  doMlnant  structure,  thui  neutralizing  the  eacrgence  of 
genuine  rtpreaentotlona  of  the  subaltern  cloaaes: 

••Such  reaourc.  aupporta  the  lUualon  of  Integration  a«ong  Indlvlduala 
through  the  eatabllahmcac  of  unlveraal  and  atenporal  categorUa^^ 
whoae  concepts  never  appear  loaded  with  a  given  Intentlonallty. 

The  following  code  ■echanlama  are  utilized  to  Implcacnt  the  continuity 

plan:  ,  ^-^-^ 

Kechanlsa  1  -  Individualization 

Tha  survival  strateglcb  of  the  aubaltern  claaaea  are  represented  by 
actions  and  situations  lodlvlduallied  and  not  collectivized.  Social 
representations  focus  attention  on  the  deeds  of  one  given  person,  a  ''character" 

Mochanlsa  2  -  Decontextuallzatlon 

^  The  Individualization  of  actions  and  situations  reaoves  the  social 
phenoaena  froa  their  context  In  the  real  social  structure.    Facts  arc  seen 
In  Isolation,  separated  from  the  social  setting  In  which  tl^ty  are  normally 
generated. 

McclianlSB  3  -  Valoratlve  designation 

Because  of  the  two  previous  aechanlsms,  a-tlons  and  situations  do  not 
have  a  social  referential  context  with  which  to  be  Judged  and  valued  and, 
therefore  a  norallstlc  criterion  Is  applied  to  them.    The  agents  of  action 
are  ordered  and  evaluated  according  to  an  abstract  ideal  scheme  with  the 
consequence  that  the  problems  involving  the  subaltern  classes  are  perceived 
as  natural,  without  soclo-hlstorlcal  causes  attributed  to  thea. 

Hechanlsn  A  -  Naturalization 

As  a  result  of  the  laechanisna  of  IndivlduallzaLlon.  decontexluall-ation 
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iod  valorative  designation,  the  dynmaics  o£  reality  are  explained  through 
the  appeal  to  «ytha»  auch  a«  luck  or  Ute  or  through  the  Intervention  of 
•upematural  entitiei. 

Mfichanias  5  -  Anbiguity 

Becaus«  the  contextual  social  structure  and  order  are  not  considered, 
the  doainated  classes  and  persons  arc  ambiguously  charactcriied  In  cordel^ 
literature.    A  bandit  such  aa  Laaplgo  appears  as  s  criminal  in  one  folheto 
and  as  a  cbs«plon  of  the  people  in  another.    A  reb#ilious  worker  is  presented 
at  the  sane  time  as  a  courageous  little  man  and  as  a  violator  of  the  sacred 
laws  of  authority  and  private  property.. 

Therefore,  the  anblgulty  mechanism  pervades  all  previous  nechanloma 
and  Its  consequence  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  normative  criteria  and  values  , 
of  the  dominant  class. 

B  -  SUBSTITUTION  PLAH 

The  goal  of  the  substitution  plan  is  to  cover  up  the  contradictions  and 
conflicts  Inherent  In  a  stratitled  .ocial  system,  through  explaining  them  in 
s  distorted  form,  vlth  the  help  of  the  following  mechanisms: 

Mechanism  6  -  Substitution  of  the  moral  order  for  the  social  order 

Insofar  as  the  moral  order  la  defined  by  the  elltco  and  by  tradition,  it 
provides  a  safer  explanatory  channel  than  the  social  order.    Thua  one  can 
forgive  the  paternalistic  landlord  the  fact  that  he  owns  all  the  land  in  the 
region  and  can  uphold  his  right  to  cooaiand  hard  labor  from  its  workers  because 
discipline  and  work  are  traditioo^l  moral  values. 
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MechanlfB  7  -  Sdbatltution  of  the  cotuequencet  for  the  couscs 

Tht  •ubitltutloa  of  the  "oral  ordtr  for  th«.  •oclal  order  «•  «n 
explaoatory  device  «kes  it  postlblo  to  Interpret  the  causes  of  oppreiiion 
in  term  of  the  deficiencies  *nd  shortcomiagi  of  the  oppreeJod  thcRselves. 
Their  poverty  aad  mliery  are  tAus  iaterpreted  afi  the  cause  for  the  inferior 
•Ituation  la  which  they  flad  thcaaclvei*    The  cauaci  are  explaii>ed  by  what 
would  be  the  coaaequcaccf. 

Mechanism  8  -  Subntltution  of  the  iMflftlnary  for  tho  real 

Ttw  low  cxplanftory  power  of  the  iwral  order,  and  of  the  consequences  of 
the  probloma.  forcoj  cordel  literature  to  appeal  to  Inaginary  iolutions. 
The  contradiction  between  opposite  social  groups,  for  example,  is  solved  by- 
locating  the  conflict  In  heaven  or  in  hell,  as  netaphorti  for  the  outcooie  of 
the  conflict. 

Mcchanlsa  9  -  Substitution  of  harmony  for  antaRoaism 

Situations  la  which  the  contradictory  positions  of  the  characters  are 
based  oa  their  antagonistic  situatioa  in  the  social  structure  are  mediated 
by  appesllng  to  the  affective  or  '•Christian"  8.^ntitaents  of  the  people,  while 
in  reality  the  corr.radlctlons  are  structural  and  not  personal.    In  this  way 
actions,  situations  and  positions  of  actors  who  live  in  opposed  camps  are 
hoaogenizcd  and  neutralized. 

A  graphic  synthesis  of  the  cover  up  ideology  was  proposed  by^ueto  Netto: 
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COVEI  UP  IDEOLOGY 


1  ?! 
SubtciCjjcloo  Plan/^i 


HoaOgealsAtlon 
of  chATAcctrt 
«ad  •IcuAClona 


Cone rtMicC ion 
of  cbtr«cc«rs 
and  alcuaclons 


REAL  IKDICATORS 


In  order  to  teit  thli  theoretical  franework,  Fausto  Notto  analyzed  a 
*:orpu8  of  foll»etofl  In  regard  to  four  dli»enilona  of  the  dominated  claaaes* 
atruggle  for  survival,  naoely: 

a)  characterization  of  th?  excluded  oector  (the  dominated  claesea); 

b)  the  work  procefiies  for  lurvlval; 

c)  the  collective  atruggl*  (aoclal  »oveBenti)  foi  flurvlval; 

d)  the  atruggle  for  Justice  and  liberation  froa  deprivation 
and  nlsery. 

The  analysis  coaflnicd  his  hypotheses  and  Fausto  Netto  concluded  that, 

"Tha  dlacourae  of  cordcl  literature  coyalfits  of  a  description  of 
society  built  upon  a  logic  which  purports  to  act  as  an  explanatory 
•yotea  of  reality  but  whoae  fundaawntal  characteristic  Is  the 
reslatance  It  oppoaea  to  the  revelation  of  the  true  neaning  of  that 
reality.    As  a  reault,  a  dlataace  la  eatabllohed  between  the  reality 
and  the  narrative  offered  In  place  of  reality. 

The  dlacouraa  of  cordel  literature  becoiiea  therefore,  "a  ayatem  of 
rationalization,  built  upon  reality  only  to  get  away  froa  it." 
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ThU  tcesu  to  be  one  acre  case  of  the  doalnited  cloiiei  internallrlnj 
the  Ideology  of\he  do«ln«nt  cUiiw,  to  daeply  and  widely,  th*t  •  cultural 
product  that  iPpeara  to  ipontaneoun  a  channel  for  the  expreiiioo  of  protest 
and  revolt  turui  out  to  be  on  important  iupport  for  the  eitoblUhed  order. 

Let  u»  now  •o-'o  to  the  analyiln  of  another  Important  question:  to 
Uit  extent  folhetoi  may  ierv*  ••  an  instrument  for  non-formal  education  and 
dcvelopaeot? 

The  iPatrmHsntal  uaa  of  folhetoa 

Tlie  hidden  inatruncntallty  of  cordel  literature,  as  revealed  by  Foueto^ 
Nctto,  la  currently  giving  way  to  an  explicit  Instruiaentality  practiced  on 
beholf  of  education  and  nuis  perauaalon  for  development.    Popular  poeta  wJu> 
in  the  paat  wrote  what  they  felt  inspired  to  write,  today  are  being  paid  by 
all  klnda  of  agenclea  and  Individual!  Interested  in  conveying  messagea 
protaotlng  the  adoption  of  Idota  and  behaviora  of  different  typea. 

The  inatruaental  use  of  folhetoa  la  not  totally  new.    Back  in  1962, 

rranclaeo  Julllo,  the  leader  of  the  Peasant  Uagues,  discovered  the  potential 

of  folhetos  for  peasant  political  nwarenesfl  and  Indoctrination,    lie  wrote: 

"Looking  In  those  first  years  for  thft  meat  effective  medium  to  diffuse 
the  idea  of  the  Leagues  within  the  peasant  Basses,  we  tried  the 
eoBMunieatlon  and  participation  potential  of  popuJ-T  poetry.  We 
sensed  st  the  atArt.  by  a  quick  imalysia  of  the  different  thcacs, 
that,  m  spite  of  thst  literature  not  Including  political  content, 
it  did  contain  a  strong  ideological  character.    Indeed,  altaost  all 
of  the  themes  enployed  are  baaed  on  the  struggle  of  t^e  weak  against 
the  powerful,  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  of  the  workers  ngainat 
the  land-owners. 

In  sunmry,    the  folhetlnlsta  and  the  cantador  (singer)  nre 

notable  cultural  elements  thanks  to  their  closeness  and  permanent 
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contact  with  the  nirtl  Mtatt.    Bec«u««  of  thl«,  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  Mim  thcM  for  the  work  of  the  P««««nt  Le««uei.    With  the  help  of 
these  profe«*icn«l8  we  broke  the  fence,  the  Isolation,  the  silence 
built  around ^8  by  the  press.'* 

It  la  noticeable  that  Francisco  JullSo  waa  not  aware  of  the  hidden 
Ideological  contarvatlsm  of  folhetos.    In  that  senaa  it  would  be  intora»tln« 
to  know  what  would  be  Francisco  Jullffo's  reaction  In  regard  to  the  Instru^ 
Bcntal  use  to  which  folhetos  are  being  put  today.  « 

"Didactic"  folhetos  have  been  produced  on  the  subjects  of, 

•  crop  production  and  animal  husbandry  (HOBRAL); 

a    the  rights  of  sharecroppers  (Federntlon  of  Social  and  Educational 

AatlBtance  Organisations); 
a    the  encyclical  of  Pope  Paul  IV  and  the  lives  of  saints  and  missionaries; 
e    the  deteriorating  situation  of  the  Potlguara  Indians  in  Paralba  State, 

North-East  Braxll  (Pastoral  for  the  Indians  of  the  Archdioce8^  ot 

Pttralba) ; 

•  co-operative  organization  (Asaoclatlon  for  the  Orientation  of 
co*operatlves  of  the  North*-East) 

Folhetos  are  also  used  by  some  political  parties.    All  of  these  groups 
take  advantage  of  the  well-known  folheto  fbrttat  and  assise  that  the  readers 
will  transfer  the  prestige  of  the  popular  and  more  spontaneous  folhetos  to 
the  «ore  InatruBentallzed  ones. 

The  Instrumental  use  of  folk  »edla  has  been  approved  and  recoomended 
by  writers  like  Everett  Rogers  and  Henry  Ingle: 
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"Th^tradltlonal  media  have  a  great  potential  In  achieving  development 
goals  because  they  have  a  wide  audlenca  and  high  credibility  In 
the/eyeo  of  the  vUlagers."    (logara.  1977) 

"Highlighting  whit  li  known  froiiTMiny  co»alcatlon  studlei  -  that 
Is,  that  m  order  to  convey  a  Mttags  with  effect,  one  lids  to  use 
the  language,  symbols  and  styles  familiar  to  the  audience  -  the  ^  / 
u»e  of  folk  puppstry,  opara.  consdy  and  t5»o  shadow  puppet  play  are 
cited  astruated  sources  for  conveying  «ew  ideas  to  o^ple  who  are 
illiterate  and  unfamiliar  with  the  process  of  perceiving  and^^ 
interpreting  symbols  and  neasages  from  other  types  of  media. 
(Ingle,  1974) 


.  Vor  this  wrltor,  however,  the  inst^ftjmental  use  of  folhetoa    la  a 

dang^eroua  and  shortalght-sd  instance  of  devclopaentallat  pragmatism: 

"1  see  in  thU  discovery  a  lot  of  good,  i6 'lot  of  evil.    The  good  la 
that  the  folk  Midia  ara  legitimate  posaeasions  of  the  people,  an 
Itftrlnalc  part  of  their  culture,  and  so,  they  have  the  right  to  be 
reapcctcd,  supportec?  and  used.    Howaver,  and  this  la  the  evil  part, 
the  development  thinkers'  obsession  with  go«l  achievement  and  not 
with  human  growth  may  take  up  these  folk  »cdia  as  another  set  of 
instruments  for  changing  people's  way  of  thinking,  feeling  and 
behaving.    And  this  la  not  the  purpose  and  the  function  ot  the 
traditional  coiuunlcatlon  media!    Their  purpose  Is  expression, 
relationship,  coononlon,  escape,  fantasy,  beaUty,  poetry,  wo'^a^lp. 
Never  porsusslon  of  people  to  vaccinate,  tb  Implant  IliO  a,  to  fight 
parasites  or  to  eat  vegetablea. 

I  an  afraid  that  as  soon  as  people  realize  thst  their  folk  songs, 
poeaa  and  art  are  being  used  for  subllttlial  propaganda,  they  will 
let  them  die.    Of  course  the  eontcuporary  forms  of  folk  laedla 
oust  refloet  the  new  preoccupatlona  of  a  people  In  movement  toward 
developiaeat.    New  dreams  and  anxieties  will  appear  naturally  In  the 
"    songs  and  poem*  of  the  masses.    But  to  use  those  channels  for  an 
instrumental  function  of  persuasion,  in  ay  view,  is  cultural, 
genocide  and  should  never  be  Included  in  dovelopmenc  conimnlcation 
projects."    (D{az  Bordenave,  1975) 


Ccneral  conclusions 

Ttie  material  analyzed  leads  to  two  Important  conclusions  ^n  regard  to 
cordcl  literature: 
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1.  Despite  their  trmditloiul  and  popuUr  origin,  through  a  nuabcr  of 
ayttbollc  »tchanl«»!?5folheto8  txtrt  proaiura  for  consenaui  and 
acceptance  of  Che  present  social  structure  and  the  doadnancc  of  the 
higher  classes  over  peosanta  and  workera.    This  happens  despite 
folhetos  being  frequently  vehicles  of  specific  complaints  on  social 
Injustice  snd  people's  exploitation.  ^^V"**' 

2.  The  aultlple  social  functions  of  folhetoa  as  a  popular  coanunlcatlon 
B£dlun  Include  information ^  ontertalnnent,  aesthetic  and  artistic 
enjoyacnt,  but  does  not  include  deliberate  persuasion  and  instruction 
for  the  adoption  of  utlllcarlan  practices.    In  other  words;  the 

ocdlua  sinply  ^s  not  created  snd  maintained  for  pragmatic  ends. 

/ 

These  two  conclusions  put  us  In  a  serious  dilemma:    Should  folhetos  be 
used  In  non-formal  education  or  xfott 

This  author  thinks  that  foJhetos  may  bo  used  In  non-formal  education 
but  should  not  be  written  for  this  purpose.    Their  content  should  be  read 
and  analyzed  in  group  discussion  by  the  "students"  so  that  they  have  a 
corpus  of  material  that,  well  analyzed,  could  lead  them  to  understand  the 
problems  of  their  society^  as  well  as  the  Influence  of  the  dominant  Ideology 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.      Folhetos  can  then  be  tools  of 
consclcntlzatlon.    But  thoy  s^d^^fp^^f  deliberately  written  by  external 
agencies  for  consclcntlzatlon  purpo^s.    The  agencies  should  use  other^ 
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■icchods  for  thU  goal,  leaving  the  wrfting  of  spontaneous  folhetos  to  the 
popular  poets,  letting  the«  decide  whether  or  not  to  use  their  art  to  aake 
people  aware  of  their  life  conditions  and  situation.    The  poets  should  continue 
doing  what  they  have  always  done:    to  reflect  what  their  people  think  and  feel 
In  a  noaent  of  time  as  well  as  to  dream  their  prophetic  and  often  utoplc 
dreaia.    They  ihould  not  be  turned  into  propa^^ndiata  or  teachers. 

Popular  poets  should  never  be  hired  to  write  folhetos  with  intentionally 
perauaoivc  oeiiigea.    They  should,  however,  be  nade  aware  of  the  Ideology 
and  the  valuci  they  are  spreading  which  «ay  be  serious  obstacles  for  the 
profound  soclo-st ructural  sn'd^ l:ultural  changes  needed  by  their  society. 
(Azcucta,  1978). 

It  is  our  task  as  professionals  and  citizens  to  change  society  through 
political,  social  and  technological  means  so  that  n  new  generation  of  poets 
will  be  eventually  born  that  will  sing  a  new  song  of  liberation  and  justice 
for  their  people. 
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PLAY  INC  WITH  FACTS 
THE  ARTICUUTION  OF  "ALTgRHATIVE"  VIEWPOINTS 
IN  AFRICAN  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ^ 
by 

Hlchacl  Johnny  and  Paul  Richards 

• 

The  old  nan  If  rcitlng  In  hit  haooock  «fcer  spending  the  day  harve«clng 
rice.    We  wlah  to  ask  him  some  questions.    The  sheet  of  paper  on  the  clipboard 
Is  headed  'Rural  Needs  Bvsluatlon  Survey*  and  lists  flv«  ' Improvementu' 
designed  CO  contribute  to  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  In  rural  Sierra  Leone. 
What  would  be  his  order  of  preference,  assuming  funds  are  restricted,  and^^ 
ln«edlate  help  Is  possible  with  only  one  of  the  following:  roads,  water  supply, 
health  centre,  primary  achool  and  electrification.  '  Yes,  he  will  co-operate; 
but  first  he  wants  to  set  us  a  question,  -  If  he  offered  to  build  uo  a  house, 
would  we  choose  the  walls  or  the  roof? 

The  answer  Is  like  «  bucket  of  cold  water  -  awakening  ua  to  nn  appreciat- 
ion that  his  llved-ln  world  Is  all  of  a  piece;  that  a  'Bcctlonar  approach 
nay  be  worse  than  nothing;  and  that  we  think  In  these  fragmented  terms  cnly 
bccauae  his  problems  are  external,  and  indeed  peripheral,  to  our  own  lives; 

A  Farmers  Training  Centre  In  northern  Sierra  Leone  la  host  to  about  a  \^ 
hundred  farmers  undergoing  a  two-week  course  In  the  techniques  appropriate  to 
a  World-Bank  agricultural  development  t,.  .erne  they  have  Just  joined.    The  scheme 
advances  credit  to  develop  cultivation  of  swaop  rice  under  simple  Irrigation 
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conditions.    The  fanwra  arc  learning  how  to  lay  out  their  awampa  and  organise 
the  neceasary  water  control.    The  previous  night  pupils  froa  the  local  secondary 
gchool  hAd  visited  the  centre  and  perfonaed  their  end-of-term  play.    In  the 
morning  a  group  of  fanaera       roach  the  principal  of  the  Centre  and  asked  to 
use  the  assembly  hall  for      ilniiar  show.    Rehearsolii  hav^  taken  up  the  whole 
day  and  now  amid  nounting  excitement,  with  the  geocrator  grumbling  healthily 
inThe^b'ackground,  the  show  is  about  to  begin. 

The  first  Piece  Is  a  short  ploy  composed  especially  for  the  occasion.  It 
concerns  a  farmer  falling  Into  ever-deepening  impoverishment  because  he  haa  to 
borrcw  to  feed  his  family  during  the  pre-harvest  hu.igry  season.    The  local  money 
lender  demands  ten  bushels  of  rice  back  for  every  bushel  advanced.  Not 
surprisingly  the  poor  tanner  cannot  sustain  this  rate  of  repayment  for  long 
and  he  Is  dragged,  protesting.  In  front  of  the  village  chief.    Every  time  a 
shaft  of  satire  strikes  home  appreciative  members  of  the  audience  step  up  to 
rattle  lOc.  pieces  Into  a  strategically  located  bucket,  stage  left.  Ka 
accusation  and  counter  accuaatlun  fly  thick  and  faat  -in  the  final  scene  In  the 
chiefs  court  room  the  dialogue  has  to  fight  its  way  above  the  rattle  of  coins 
into  the  bucket.    At  last  all  Is  resolved  by  the  chief  advising  the  impoverished 
farmer  to  seek  a  better  source  of  credit  -  namely  a  loan  from  the  World  Bank 
scheme.    The  curtain  Is  rung  down  to  a  general  chorua  of  praise  in  the  name  of 
the  International  Development  Association  (the  World  Bank  department  funding  the 
project). 

So  far  the  performance  is  comacndable,  but  hardly  the  otiiff  from  which 
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Brechtlan  enllghten~nt  Is  foried.    'No  or  three  song-and-dance  numbers  foUov 
«>d  keep  Che  kudlence  happy.    These  .re  vell-kncwn  pieces  ind  the  quality  and 
pMjache  of  their  wecution  .erve  to  establUh  the  point  that  what  school- 
children do  well,  faraerit  do  better. 

The  'competitive'  edge  to  the  whole  evening  then  suddenly  comes  into' 
focus  in  a  wickedly  executed  aWetch  entitled  'Village  Schoolmaater'.  Eight 
of  the  Urgeat.  fittest.  »oat  un-primary-school-like  faraora  on  the  course 
have  bee.i  caat  «a  prinary  achool  pupils,  looking  outrageoualy  overgrown  in 
tiny  ahlrts.  ahorta  and  achool  caps.    The  achoolmaatcr.  half  their  size  struts 
1,,.  «ttlred  in  guaboota.  and  baggy  'District  Officer'  trousers,  hia  face  half 
hidden  beneath  that  ikon  of  colonial  rule,  a  pith  helmet.    It  la  at  least  two 
ai2es  too  bij  for  hia.    We  arc  left  in  no  doubt  that  he  la  not  its  original 
owner.    The  regiater  la  called  aaldat  much  mllitariatic  leaping  to  attention, 
aalutlng  and  abrupt  aittlng  down.    Tl.e  day'o  firat  lesson  begina.     'Stand  up 
thoae  boys  who  have  not  paid  their  aihool  fees'.    Tliree  reluctant  pupils 
atuable  to  their  feet  and  money  changea  hands.    The  thought  of  the  beer  this 
Boney  will  buy  begins  to  dominate  the  achooloaster's  mind     How  he  needs  aoae 
work  to  occupy  his  pupils  while  he  slips  out  for  an  hour  or  ao  to  the  nearest 

bar.    A  neanlngleaa  alphabet  aong  'A  na  A  na  leta  A;  B  na  B  na  leta  B'  soon 

breaks  down.    Something  with  more  intellectual  bite  is  needed.    A  philosophical 
problem.  'What  Is  geography?',  suggests  itself.    Answers  attempted  vary  from 
blank  silence  to  'geography  Is  geograi-hy'.    Impatiently,  schoolmaster  decides 
to  answer  his  own  question.    But  In  his  frustration  he  can  no  longer  disguise 
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the  real  point  of  the  exercise,  and  upwelliog  from  hia  aubconscioua  cornea 

the  aolution  'geography  la  a^^tle  of  Hoirieken  lager  beer*.    Waves  of 

coapreheoaion  and  appreciation  well  up  froa  all  parts  of  the  hall,  as  a 
delightad  audience  calla  for  ooro. 

•nie  •village  Schpoltaaster*  sketch  is  especially  significant  in  the  context 
of  rural  northern  Sierra  Leone  because  it  directly  confronts  a  major  contra- 
diction In  the  development  programoe  the  farmers  are  participating  In.  The 
programne  requires  farmers  to  hire  labour  to  develop  their  swamp  farms.  The 
group  noat  likely  to  provide  the  necessary  labour  -  males  in  the  age  range 
15  -  39  -  is  badly  depleted  by  outialgration  to  the  cities  and  diamond  mining 
areas.    Instead  of  the  expected  rough  equivalence  of  males  and  females  some 
chlefdoaa  In  the  project  area  have  leas  than  50  malea  for  every  100  females 
In  the  young  adult  ranges.    School  education  facilitates  this  movement  of  young 
males  out  of  farming,  and  because  the  revarda  in  the  Sierra  Leone  economy  are 
distributed  In  favour  of  thoae  participating  In  the  mining  sector  or  trade 
rather  than  In  farming,  parenta  continue  to  reinvest  proflta  from  farming  In 
their  children's  education.    Ttie  contradiction  of  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy  aurvlvlng  and  ^developing*  In  order  to  exploit  Itself  Is  brought 
out  by  the  actora  ambivalent  portrayal  of  education  as  being  a  route  to  some 
kind  of  *2i:cceas*  (even  If  onl>  the  success  of  a  man  who  derlvea  status  from 
the  caat-off  clothing  of  departed  colonial  officials  and  from  drinking  himself 
to  oblivion  on  bottled  beer)  while  In  Itself  lacking  Intrinsic  value.  The 
alphabet  aong  reminds  us  that  the  content  of  education  may  be  meaningleas  but 
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that  Its  practice  !•  powerful  ritual. 

What  arc  the  argunwnta  for  the  farwera  theaselvcs  participating  In  a 
prograMM  of  agricultural  education? 

The  catabliahed  paradigm  to  account  for  rural  underdevelopment  in 
^Africa  focuses  attention  on  low  agricultural  output.    Tlila  in  turn  stems  from 
a  aerlea  of  problems  which  are  'located'  within  the  rural  community  Itaelf. 
theae  problems  can  fie  grouped  under  three  headings: 

i)  ^adequate  technology  -  low-yielding  'unimproved'  aeed  varieties; 

aoil  Impovoriahment  due  to  ahifting  cultivation  and  lack  of  fertiliser; 
and  Inadequate  implements,  storage  facilities  and  processing  equip- 
aient  are  often-cited  reasons  for  the  failure  of  'traditional 
agriculture  to  produce  marketable  aurplusea. 

li)    inadequate  rural  infrastructure  -  poor  roads;  ill-health  (and  a  poor 
labour  input  record)  stemming  from  polluted  water  supplies;  poorly- 
developed  market  networka;  and  inadequate  health  and  yJucation  facilitiea, 
are  seen  to  be  major  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  vicious'cyclea  of 
poverty.    Thus  for  example  an  unhealthy  farmer  in  not  able  to  cultivate 
the  additional  land  nectasary  to  secure  the  profit  which  will  pay  for 
facilitiea  auch  sa  wells  and  dispenaarleo  to  make  him  more  healthy 
and  therefore  more  productive. 


iii)    inaufficicnt.  commorciaJUation  -  farmers  indebted  to  village  money 
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Uad«r»;  the  f«llur«  of  »on«y  to  «p«n«tr«te*  ioportunt  «ector«  within 
Che  local  fconoiry;  non-exit  tent  inturence  »rr«ngeiieDt«;  end  the  in- 
ebllicy  of  femere  to  relse  loene  egeinet  the  eecurity  of  their  Und 
due  to  •copwnel'  land-tenure  arrengeaente,  ere  prominent  in  the 
liat  of  coaeercial  enU  inetitutional  factors  cited  to  explain  leek 
of  egricultural  progreee. 

the  conventionel  rural  development  planning  peradigm  then  goee  on  to  ergue 
thet  the  absence  of  these  feeturea  deemed  nereasory  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment reaulta  froo  the  jitoUted,  introverted  natore  of  rural  coiiaunities  in 
Africa.    Minds  are  auppoaed  closed  and  bclief-ayatems  *pre-8cientif ic'  owing 
to  lack  of  contact  with  the  •outaide  world'.    •Traditionalian*  io  equated 
with  'subsistence  mentality'  and  both  stem  ftym  the  physical  isolation  of  the 
connunitiea  concerned.    Agriculture  expericncea  no  progress  until  modem  idcaa 
and  technological  innovations  begin  to  penetrate  the  rural  periphery.  Infra- 
atructural  improvementa,  especially  the  building  of  farm  acceas  roada;  an 
•improved  technology*  input  delivery  eyetem  (as  in  the  World  Bank  rural  develop- 
ment projects  in  Sierra  Leone);  and  vigorous  farmer  training  and  extenaion 
programoca  are  aeen  aa  ways  of  apeeding  up  this  process  of  diffuaion  of  'modern- 
ization' into  remote,  'backward',  regiona.    This,  then  explains  the  preaen? 
participation  in  an  agricultural  training  courne  of  the  farmers  deacribed  above. 

A  different  interpretation  of  agricultural  underdevelopment  ia  possible 
in  which  it  is  argued  the  problem  cannot  be  traced  back  to  deficienciea  in 
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fonicra* knowledge.    The  failure  to  Innovote  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  know- 
ledge an  of  opportunity  and  the  factors  which  control  opportunity  are  rarely  if 
.at  all  internal  to  the  village,  nor  are  they  within  the  farners'  power  to  control. 
Local  potterna  of  behaviour  arc  conditioned  by  national  and  intematipnal 
econofldc  «tructurca.    Throughout  Africa  the  colonial  period  aow  the  creation 
of  cconomica  blaaed  towarda  international  trade,  in  either  tropical  agricult- 
ural produce  or  in  alnerala.    Many  independent  African  governnenta  continue 
to  find  It  caalcr  to  maintain  theaaelves  by  taxing  international  trade  rather 
than  attenptlng  to  transform  the  production  proceaa,  especially  agricultural 
production.    This  expresses  itself  in  the  fono  of  policies  which  continue  to 
promote  urbanization  and  trade.    As  part  of  this  process,  rural  .ireus  lose 
population  by  outmlgratlon.    Local  'subaistence'  systems  are  then  in  the  position 
of  having  supported  the  reproduction  of  a  labour  force  for  international  min- 
ing and  trading  Interests  without  any  prospect  of  meeting  their  own  labour 
Input  requirements,  except  througli  the  intensification  of  exploitation  of 
women  and  widespread  ecological  abuae.    From  this  point  of  view  It  Is  possible 
to  hypothesise  that  the  marked  ' traditlonalls.i*  of  many  contemporary  African 
vlllogca  is  not  a  product  of  isolation  but  of  the  over-strong  relationship 
between  the  village  as  a  auppUer,  and  multi-national  company-dominated  trad- 
ing and  mining  Interests,  as  eoployers  of  cheap  labour.    Northern  Sierra  Leone 
Is,  according  to  the  'diffusion  of  modemUatlon*  model  an  area  of  archetypical 
rural  'backwardness'.    Tlie  avidence  for  the  nineteenth  century  calls  thla 
Interpretation  Into  question.    The  importance  of  long-dia tance  trade  and  the 
production  of  rice  surpluses  to  support  both  people?  engaged  In  this  trade  and 
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the  population  of  the  Slerrt  Leone  Colony  (In  effect  Freetown),  suggeata  that 
•coB*erclaU2«tlon'  of  the  forces  of  agricultural  production  and  market  orient- 
ation wer€  as  well  developed,  if  not  oore  so,  than  at  the  preoent  day.  Perhaps 
the  current  •backward',  Inward-looking,  aubalatence-donlnated,  agriculture 
of  many  parto  of  the  region  la  a  recent  phenoocnon?    •Traditional'  society  may 
be  a  creation  6t  nodem  circumstancesi  rather  than  an  ethnographic  reaidual, 

W«  wlah  to  coBsaent  upon  these  two  polarised  interpretations  of  the  rural 
underdevelopment  probleo  (and  on  their  policy  implications)  by  means  of  c 
dialectic  in  which  the  antitheaia  has  been  provided  by  individuals  and  groups 
within  rural  Sierra  loone  and  conveyed  via  'folk  medln\    Our  urgunent  la  that 
auch  a  dialectic  la  eaaentlal  to  'demystify'  the  infornat ion-gdtherliig  process 
which  coLtrlbutea  to  decisions  in  rural  development  planning.    The  ideaa, 
attitudes  and  Information  projected  through  'folk  media'  provide  a  neceaSary 
challenge  to  the  thesis  of  soclal-aclence  posit ivi«m,  represented  by  question- 
naire schedules  designed  to  elicit  numerical  or  attitudlnul  'facts'.  Vie 
synthesis  to  emerge  at  the  end  of  thla  process  Is  a  new  and  effective  under- 
standing of  the  way  in  which  'facts'  are  'produced'  by  social  processes. 
•Underdevelopment'  ^a  redefined  as  a  process  in  which  the  'science  idiom'  helps 
legitimate  now  relationships  between  theory  and  praxis  biased  against  the 
long-tens  Interests  of  the  rural  poor.    It  Is  perhaps  important  to  emphasiae 
the  the  'folk  media*  inputs  to  the  dialectic  we  are  about  to  describe  do  not 
necesaarily  represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  'rural  poor'  as  auch.    Indeed  there 
ia  good  reaaon  to  auppose  that  considered  by  themselves  the  antithetical  remarks 
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could  bt  judgtd  to  tnbody^uch  of  the  'false  consciousness*  fostered  by  doainant 
power  elites  within  the  'traditional*  te%or.    We  queation  the  validity  o£  the 
*aUern/sti^e  positlvisa*  of  so-called  'ethnoscionce'  (and  in  so  doing  reject 
some  of  the  asaunpHons  of  our  own  enrlier  work,  sec  Richards,  1975).  What 
iG  Important  la  that  the  challenges  issued  to  sociil  eunrey  positivism  through 
'folk  oedia'  enable  b-:h7^f«n3ers  of  thesis  and  sntitheaia  to  apprehend  the 
wcial  context  of  knowledge  note  cleirly,  and  to  br<>*k  out  of  the  pre-crltlcal 
tluiBber  il^vhich  both  sides  pursue  deocructive  couroea  of  action  unaware  that 
their  Idess  continue  to  legitimate  the  reproduction  of  inhexfently  unstable 
and  unjust  social  orders. 


We  proceed  by  making  four  theses  derived  from  current  rural  development 
planning  practice  in  Sierra  LecrtRsy(or  fxoi^  the  social  science  orthodoxy  which 
underpins  this  practice).    Folk-media  resources  (e.g.  provcvbn)  are  brought 
into  play  in  the  course  of  constructing  antltheaeo  which  encapsulate  local 
perupectives . 

Thesis  1:     It  is  to  the  fartaer'a  benefit  to  participate  in  the  modern, 
oarket-oriented ^sector  of  agriculture. 

In  conversation,  one  farmer*  waa  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  new  agricult- 
ural  development  schemes  sponsored  by  the  World  Dank  and  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Ills  answer  was  in  the  form  of  a  proverb  to  the  <5ffect  that: 

•If  you  iee  an  Intelligent  man  running  in  broad  daylight  through 
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his  ^c^fleld,  when  It  Is  rettdy  for  harvest,  destroying  everything 
•In  his  P*th»  he  1»  either  chasing  ooiaethlng  ot  la  hl\dclf  being  chased* 
(Table  1),  l,e.  These  attenpts  cannot  be  f^  the  good  of  the  famlns 
population;  planner*  take  an  Intereat  In  fammJ^  either  because  Chey 
have  to  (due  to  national  food  ahortagca)  or  because  tticy  want  to 
exploit  rurnl  comnunlclcs.    This  cooMient  was  followed  up  with  the 
sharp  reminder  that  all  previous  requeats  aadc  from  the  village  for 
outside,  help  with  farming  had  been  turned  down. 


Another  faner  vaa  asked  alncc  cho  country  has  a  food  tthortage  problem 
due  to  the  Incrcaae  In  the  non-faralng  population  why  did  he  not  expand  his 
production  so  that  he  would  have  taore  to  sell.    Tlie  answer,  again  In  the  form 
of  a  proverb  challenged  the  aBsumptlon  In  the  question  that  the  growth  of  the 
non-fanning  population  was  somehow  an  Independent  variable  unconnected  to 
agricultural  'underdevelopaent'  -  that  the  urban  population  vao  only  a  problca 


insofar  as  It  represented  anlss&d  opportunity  for  the  farmer. 

*A  hill  which  does  not  want  people  to  step  on  It  must  naver  allow  edible 
muahrooma  to  grow  on  it.* 

In  short,  If  people  do  not  want  food  shortages  they  should  not  desert 
farming. 

the  same  theme  was  eaphnolsed  by  the  farmer  who»  when  taxed  with  .the 
queaclon  why  did  he  not  cultivate  a  larger  farm,  retorted  that  'the  nonkoy  is 
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not  ntupld  for  producing  one  child  at  a  time  -  it  hss  no  grandmother  to  help 
It'. 

It  may  be  beneficial  Xo  produce  for  on  expanding  market  but  If  .that  market 
ia  »ade  up  of  Individuals  Vxo  would  have  otherwlae  conatltuted  the  family  labour 
force  the  aim  of  a  greater  output  may  not  be  pouaible  or  realistic.    This  Is 
an  atgu^nt  that  cuta  two  ways.-  Repreialon  and  exploitation  pf  young  people 
within  the  'traditional'  household  economy  uuder  what  hai  been  termed  the 
•lineage  i>ode  of  production'  acta  a's  a  'push'  factor  to  nlgratlon  when  a  market 
for  labour  bejlna^ to  emerge  In  the  mining  and  urban  sectori.    Exploitation  by 
multi-national  capital  may  have  points  in  Its  favour  when  conpared  to  traditional 
controls  by  heads  of  households  ovfrr  the  labour  and  marriage  proapects  of  cade^a. 

Perhaps  the  main  danger,  however,  l»  that  of  being  stcanded  halfway  between 
Mynaalc*  cash-cropping  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  subsistence  agrlcultura, 
having  the  wont  of  both  worlda.    In  Rejecting  the  Idea  of  using  modem  agricult- 
ural Wuts  one  farmer  pithily  remarked  that  he  wouldn't  Increase  the  alxe  of 
hie  calf  by  plastering  it.wltht»ud. 

Thesis  2:  Farmera  are  Isolated  and  Inward-looking,  and  need  to  be  made  more 
aware  of  the  posalbllltlea  available  ^or  agricultural  Improvement. 

Surveys  were  carried  out  during  fleldvork  to  find  ou^t  what  villagers  knew 
about  a  variety  of  Sierra  Leonean  agrt^fultural  development  prtojects,  and  how 

11  ihe  itm3  of  theoe  projects  were^onderatood.    Our  Initial  expectation  was 
that'knowledge  of  projecia  would  fall  off  sharply  beyond  a  radius  of  20  -  30  km. 
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eapccially  in  those  vllUgeii  where  there  were  few  adopters  of  Improved  cultivat- 
ion pr-rtice«.    In  two  vllUgea  studied  In  Kp«-Mende  country  there  1«  «n  alnost 
couple  -  _  .ence  of  formal  exteniilon  work  and  a  lOOX  adherence  to  traditional 
ahlftlng  cultivation  aethods  of  upland  rice  cultivation;  yet  awarencsa  of  and 
accurate  asaeaament  of  the  alms  of  even  remote  projects  (beyond  100  km)  la 
wldcaprcad,  and  In  aome  caaea  nearly  unlveraal. 

The  aame  level  of  general  awareneaa  concerning  agricultural  development 
proJCLta  and  their  alms  and  objectives  is  found  in  the  case  of  farmers  within 
the  territory  covered  by  the  World  Bank  Northern  Area  acheroe.    Parmera  wore 
asked  about  8  projects  (3  more  than  100  km  distant).    Knowledge  levels  were 
high  and  little  dlfferente  waa  apparent  between  broject  participants  and  farmers 
outside  the  scheme.    Women  farmers  not  participating  In  this  scheme  are  as 
aware  of  project  alms  as  male  farmers  reglotered  with  the  project.  The 
results  Indicate  brosd  familiarity  with  the  imiovatlons  being  Introduced  and 
their  advantages.    Several  farmers  wei.  provoked  by  our  questions  into  vigorous 
affirmation  of  the  i>otnt  that  adoption  was  a  matter  of  opportunity  rather  than 
information. 

Awareness  of  and  interest  In  innovation  was  most  marked  In  the  case  of 
rice  seed.    Th'..*  u  an  issue  on  which  everyone  is  happy  to  talk  at  length. 
In  each  village  there  are  of  the  order  of  15  -  30  local  rice  varieties  (including 
some  surviving  varieties  of  the  indigenous  red-skinned  Qrvta  glabberima)  and 
two  or  three  introduced  ' improved*  atralna.    Knowledge  of  ROK  2,  ROS:  3  and 
LAC  23,  the  varieties  distributed  by  the  Northern  Area  project,  was  extensive 
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a-ong  farmers  not  regl.t>cred  to  the  project.    It  Is  a  fanner's  business  to  be 
informed  «bout  ric«  varieties  and  w.  found  that  there  ws.  little  or  no  tendency 
to  5pcclalUation  and  secrecy  in  this  field.  On  the  contrary  farmers  make  a 
practice  of  sharing  relevant  Infonaatlon  and  actual  seed.    Realistic  ideas 
are  widely  held  concerning  the  processes  wl^jeby  Indigenous  varieties  are 
diffused.    Apart  fron  human  agency  -  deliberate  sharing  of  interesting  seed 
fro.  village  to  village  -  It  is  surmised  that  'accidental'  Introductlor^  may 
h^ve  been  transmitted  via  bird  and  elephant  droppings.    Inf ormatlr.;-.  on  source 
areas  for  particular  varl'etles  Is  surprisingly  detailed  -  even  when  the  region 
of  orislnJ*  far  distant.    Farmeri  are  generally  aware  that  the  choice  among 
Indigenous  varieties  is  tending  to  diminish  as  many  of  the  less  attractive 
types  of  rice  become' locally  extinct.    Tl.ls  Is  a  matter  for  their  concern, 
"and  some  villagers  are  already  experimenting  with  the  ..otlon  of  'conservation' 
of  Interesting  planting  material.    In  other  cases  ic  Is  readily  conceded  that 
a  variety  not  now  grown  locally  may  have  a  new  relevance  If  cUouitlc  or  soli 
ferilUty  conditions  change  (e.g.  1"  a  year  of  bad  drought,  or  a  village  with 
pressing  soil  erosion  problems).    Where  thl«  .Ituatlon  arises  groups  of  farmers 
may  organise  their  own  'plant  collection'  expedition  (villages  are  often  known 
by  the  varieties  of  rice  they  possess  and  some  farmers  Interviewed  could  state 
tl.e  nearest  locality  where  It  was  still  possible  to  collect  or  buy  seed  for 
■  a  variety  no  longer  grown  In  their  own  village). 

Knowledge  of  Indigenous  rice  varieties,  where  they  can  be  located  and 
tholr  responslveneb-s  to  different  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  together  with 
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a  coanltucat  to  collate  and  dlaaeiaioate  Iniormatlon  on  an  Interhousehold,  Inter- 
vlllaga  b«ilf ,  It  for  ui  an  iaportant  folK-acdluo  deserving  the  label  'Indlgenoui 
extension  network'.    Its  value  la  often  recognised  by  profeaslonal  'scientific* 
plant-exploration  teams  (a  recent  plant  exploration  exercise  In  Sierra  Leone 
has  Identified  326  dlatlnct  rice  varletleu).    In  the  terms  of  the  present 
dialectic  the  existence  of  the  'Indigenous  extenalon  network'  calls  Into  question 
th«  aasumptlon  that  agricultural  underdevclopioent  stems  fron  not  being  well- 
connected  CO  appropriate  Information  dlsseaanatlon  media  capable  of  tran- 
scending village*  localism.    A  major  veakueaa  of  'Indigenous  extension'  la  the 
tendency  for  some  i>lant  variety  names  to  be  highly  localized.    Nevertheless  the 
oMsaning  of  these  nanes,  and  the  question  of  which  groups  within  a  village  'ovm' 
which  name.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  caae,  there  are  competing  names  for  a  single 
variety,  are  both  matters  which  convey  valuable  additional  inUghts. 

The  'nanlng  Isaue'  is  an  inportant  one.    Villagers  are  sometlmea  acutely 
aware  of  the  misunderstandings  that  can  ariae  from  the  localization  of  plant 
varietal  names.    Dialectical  synthesis  is  not  so  ouch  concerned  with  'rational- 
izing' thif  situation,  but  in  aolving  the  problem  of  the  exercise  of  power  to 
naao  elements  In  the  agricultural  universe.    'Uorirontal'  dispute  over  rice 
names  highlights  the  more  acute  'vertical'  problem  of  agricultural  development, 
namely  that  of  the  new  language  Imposed  on  farming  by  the  outside  agencies 
seeking  to  reorganise  and  control  it.    The  village  farming  community  must  be 
Involved  in  efforts  to  denyatlfy  the  language  of  agricultural  development,  and 
thereby  create  a  critical  mediun  for  genuine  exchange  of  ideas.     (ThU  is  a 
point  returned  to  in  the  final  section  of  thia  paper). 
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Thesis  3:    Village  Wdet  of  thought »  are  closed  system*  and  lack  anything 
equivalent  to  the  procestea  of  discovery  in  WetCcrn  science.    Iti  consequence 
local  technology  Is  inadequate  Co  the  needs  of  Che  present  and  ngrlculCural 
innovations  have  Co  be  InCroduced  from  outside. 

AS  noCed  above  the  two  Kpa-Mendc  villages  chosen  for  fleldwork  are  outalde 
the  scope  of  existing  agricultural  development  schemes  and  there  has  been  only 
minimal  contact  with  formal  agricultural  exCension  agencies.    The  31  farcers 
collaborating  In  our  study  were  given  tVo  Improved  upland  rice  varieties.  ROK  2 
snd  ROK  3.  proving  popular  In  schemes  such  a.  the  Northern  Area  project.     ROK  3 
is  developed  from  the  parent  stock  known  to  our  sample  farmers  as  ngle- 
ma  yakei    and  widely  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  highest-yielding  local  rice 
varieties.  (Several  iarmers  were  quick  to  spot  the  parentage  of  ROK  3).  T»ic 
seed  was  distributed  In  0.8  kg  packets  and  fanners  were  given  no  Information 
beyond  that  both  varieties  were  intended  for  upland  farming.    The  object  of 
the  exercise  was  to  monitor  farmera*  respunb,s.    It  Is  coactimes  suggested 
that  -traditionar  farmers  are  insufficiently  alert  Co  the  advantages  of  new 
seeds,  resulting  in  the  mixing  of  improved  seed  and  existing  planting  materials 
or  even  their  consumption  as  food.    U  Is  widely  assioned  that  peasant  farmers 
win  not  derive  much  benefit  from  improved  planting  aaterlal  unless  they  are 
g}vcn  «nd  hold  to  specific  Instructions  about  where  and  when  to  plant. 


I     Wc  would  Uhe  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  the  Director  of  the  Rice  Research 
Station  at  Rokupr  and  his  staff  in  providing  us  with  planting  iratorlal 
for  this  experiment. 
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All  31  fancecs  In  our  sample  preserved  their  seed  packs  separate  from 
other  planting  naterUl.    All  u^od  their  judgement  to  select  a  suitable  part 
of«the  fara  to  plant  out  the  new  seed.    Qioices  of  site  varied.    Sooe  farners 
plaptcd  near  the  far.  but  In  order  to  maintain  a  convenient  check  on  progress, 
e.g.  to  observe  gcrolnation  times,  response  to  rainfall  etc.    Others  chose  sites, 
e.g.  drier  or  noister  soil, according  to  experience  with  local  varieties  closest 
in  appearance  to  the  new  seed.    Yet  others  appeared  anjtious  to  see  whether  the 
new  j.eed  would  *plus'  strategic  gaps,  e.g.  thrive  in  areas  of  the  farm  known  to 
be  difficult  (by  reason  of  slope,  soil  fertility  etc.)  for  planting  existing 
varieties.     In  a  nuober  of  cases  farmers  hoed  two  plots  ot  equal  area  side  by 
side  and  planted  their  new  varieties  in  one  plot  and  an  i^quivalent  amount  of 
a  suitable  local  variety  In  the  other.    Tlxe  aaount  of  rice  seed  planted  was 
noted  by  using  a  'standard'  volume  measure,  e,  g.  a  cigarette  cup,  '3d  pan' 
or  milk  tin.    Tl^ore  Is  no  doubt  that  farmers  would,  Uit  to  themselves,  have 
continued  the  process  by  measuring  their  yields  In  the  same  standard  units.  In 

cVL^r.t  h*r"e«»-in2  -ras  *  supervised'  in  order  to  record  results. 
Farmers  expressed  general  satisfaction  with  KOK  3  and  jilanned  to 
continue  planting  It.    ROK  2  was  seen  tu  be  less  advantageous,  but  few 
fannera  were  i>repared  to  abandon  it  outright.    Several  announced  plans  to  do 
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-^xperiaenu  In  different  parts  of  the  f«rm.    We  are  currently  following  up 
responsei  In  the  two  growing  aeMons  since  the  Initial  release  of  seed,  and 
we  are  especially  Interested  to  try  and  discover  to  what  extent  the  ncv? 
varieties  have  been  subject  to  deliberate  ««eed  multiplication*  efforts  «nd 
distributed  to  neighbours  and  relatives.    Of  12  folWup  interviews  so  i^v 
completed  three  farmers  have  multiplied  enough  seed  to  plant  up  to  half  « 
hectare.    Some  fanners  lost  their  seed  due  to  various  misfortunes  and  are 
requesting  further  supplies.    Five  or  six  farmers  can  now  cite  estimates  for 
the  relative  yields  of  their  new  seed  compared  to  other  varieties  planted. 

The  concept  of  a  farm  c.p«rmcnt  -  Mende  hunRue  (indef  .sing. )  -  'trial' 
or  'test'  -  is  widespread  aaong  farmers  in  our  other  sample  village  localities. 
One  iormer  in  the  village  chosen  to  represent  the  cocoa/coffee  zone  of  eastern 
Sierra  Leone  took  us  around  a  part  of  his  plantation  where,  due  to  a  temporary 
levelling  out  of  the  valley  profile,  he  was  uncertain  whether  cocon  or  coffee 
would  thrive  best.    Farmers  are  aware  of  the  soil  moisture,  textural  and 
fertility  characteristics  separating  'cocoa'  and  »coffee'  soils.  Several 
descriptions  ot  these  ditferences,  collected  i^  the  course  of  fleldwork.  can 
be  iiiatched,  indication  for  indication,  against  the  diagnostic  characteristics 
cited  in  agrunomlc  consultants*  reports  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  concern- 
ing the  potential  for  expindlng  cocoa  and  coffee  cultivation  in  eastern 
Sierra  Leone.    In  the  case  of  this  particular  plantation  the  farmer  had  planted 
in  effect  a  6  X  4  trial  of  Interspersed  cocoa  and  coffee  seedlings.  Having 
noted  the  response  he  wn.  able  to  'rend  off  the  critical  soil  boundary  he  was 
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curloui  about  and  planted  Che  rest  of  thie  part  of  hii  form  accordlogly.  Rice 
farmers  also  nake  use  of  •alternate'  planting  for  sinple  qualitative  compariaona 
of  different  seed  types,  and  many  farm  huts  are  surrounded  by  little  'quality 
control'  experiments  of  thi*  .urt  designed  to  deternlne  the  germination  potential 
of  varlou«  batchei  of  seed  before  they  are  planted  on  an  extensive  scale. 

An  cxpctimental  approach  to  farming  appear^  to  be  a  coraaonplace  of  village 
life,  «nd  we  see  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  haa  a  long  hlatory  in  all  parti 
of  Sierra  Leone.    A  group  of  farmers  In  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Northern 
Area  project  described  learning  about  on- farm  rice  trials  as  part  of  their 
project  training  course.    Since  infonnatton  had  already  been    ollected  concern- 
ing Indigenous  experimental  methodology  which  matched  the  results  for  the  Mende 
villages  described  above  we  were  keen  to  know  what  additional  knowledge  had 
been  acquired  In  the  training  progrataae.    We  were  told  "IDA"  experiments  are 
bettttt  th^n  the  villagers*  own  because  instead  of  narking  uut  the  boundaries 
uf  the  trial  plots  by  hoeing  a  boundary  ridge  project  staff  use  wooden  pegs 
and  string. 

The  existence  of  valid  experlaental  aeihodologieo  at  village  level  Is 
not  a  sufficient  condltloi.  to  guarantee  teJuiological  progress,  but  it  does 
suggest  that  local  potentialities  for  invention  and  adjustment  may  hove  been 
underestimated.    This  tendency  has  been  reinforced  by  anthropological  writing 
which  continues  to  pursue  a  falie  dichotony  between  African  'traditional  thought' 
and  'weitern  science'.    The  problem  is  that  the  comparison  is  frequently  drawn 
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b«tweea  the  most  »b5tru»e,  specuUtlve  ireas  of  African  cosiDology  and  the 
no3t  obviously  operational  and  utilitarian  area,  of  Western  scientific  practice. 
In  addition  there  is  a  persistent  tendency  towards  treating  'cosmologies'  as 
if  they  were  unified  theories  and  shared  by  all  mecijers  of  a  residential  group 
or  ethnic  unit.    It  is  important  to  recognise,  therefore,  the  point  at  which 
practical  reason  gives  way  to  the  speculative  and  the  way  in  which  competing 
individual,  and  groups  in  society  may  project  different  'versions'  of  a  given 
explanatory  paradigm  according  to  the  ^ay  tbey  and  their  interests  fit  Into 
the  «oclal  process.    It  X*  now  known  for  example,  that  traditional  intercropping 
practices  liavo  Important  objective  advantages  long  neglected  by  orthodox 
agronomy.    MaxiDum  utilization  of  sunlight,  compleiientarity  of  soil  nutrient 
requirements  and  minimization  of  soil  erosion  and  the  spread  of  weeds  and  pests 
are  among  the  factors  which  lead  to  higher  aggregate  yields  and  reduced  vari- 
ability of  output  from  intercropped  farms  compared  to  similar  hectarages  of 
monocrop  cultivation.    Fieldwork  in  the  Kpa-Kende  case-study  villages  revealed 
farm  plou  with  more  than  20  crops,  other  thai  rice,  accounting  for  50  -  75Z 
of  the  total  food  value,  of  the  harvest,  on  so^e  upland  rice  farcas.  Official 
statistics  tr<iat  'intercrops'  as  of  unascertainable  but  minor  importance  leading 
to  the  conclusion  chat  upland  rice  farm  yields  are' especially  low  in  Sierra 
Leone.     How  a  fanner  views  intercropping  depends  very  much  on  how  much  he  or 
3he  commands,  which  in  turn  reflects  position  within  the  social  nexuS. 

In  general  male  heads  of  large  households,  able  to  articulate  both  size- 
able family  and  co-operative  labour  groups  find  upland  cultivation  (which  needs 
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largo  work  parties  each  year)  retaina'ltn  attractlveueas  and  tend  to  Uegltlpute' 
their  preference  by  Invoking  the  advantages  of  intercropping  as  a  rlak-Blnimizing, 
food-variety-enhanclng  strategy.    Thus,  for  exaople,  the  proverb  *if  you  are 
poor  you  need  to  be  cunning*:  if  you  make  a  cassava  fam  plant  some  pepper 
near  It'  waa  uaed  to  explain  one  farmer's  continued  preference  for  upland  inter- 
cropping.   But  there  is  a  different  kind  of  poverty,  experienced  by  widows 
and  youifg  fanaera,  naoely  that  of  being  unable  to  attract  enough  labour  to  the 
work  partiea  needed  for  upland  faralng.    In  part  this  1«  a  question  of  uot 
having.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  and  variety  of  food  resources  to  keep 
such  a  work  party  satisfied.    Such  fariDcrs  may  prefer  the  one-off  effort  of 
organising  hlied  labour  to  develop  a  swamp  farm.    Tliey  forgo  the  advantage  of 
harvesting  a  wide  variety  of  crops  In  addition  to  rice  but  are  able  to  manage 
the  labour  In  subsequent  years  with  a  olnimun  of  outside  help. 

A  'forced-choice'  question  to  farmers  In  three  case-study  villages  vUhir. 
the  Northeni  Area  project  concerning  their  preference  for  swamp  rice  and  upland 
rice  cultivation  If  only  one  type  of  farming  was  possible,  showed  95%  in  favour 
of  the  swamp  option  and  5X  In  favour  of  upland  Intercropping.    These  preferences 
are  more  to  do  with  farmers'  abilities  to  attract  labour  than  whether  their 
•world  view'  Includes  an  assesoment  of  the  advantages  of  swamii  rice  cultivation 
which  coincides  with  those  listed  lu  baiic  agronomy  textbooks.    Tlie  strongly 
Ideological  character  of  such  preference  asiesaments  was  made  clear  during 
flaldwork  In  the  following  way.    Our  objective  was  to  learn  about  harveoting  by 
participant  observation.    The  owner  of  the  farm  was  being  chafed  by  his  friends 
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about  the  European  In  hia  party.    Perhaps  thU  was  Kaslla  the  God  of  Water  cote 
CO  capture  the  far»er'a  atrength  and  change  hia  way  of  life.    If  so  the  owner 
retorted  then  he  would  know  by  setting  a  test.    If  the  visitor  ate  more  from 
the  large  midday  rice  bowl  -  a  stew  containing  the  full  range  of  Almost  all 
the  crops  growing  In  the  rice  field  -  than  the  other  workers  then  he  might 
have  cause  to  worry.    Otherwitfe  he  would  conclude  that  the  visitor  had  no  wish 
to  undenalne  that  which  the  famer  valued  most  -  the  chance  to  feed  a  large 
family  on  the  diverse  produce  fron  his  upland  intercropped  rice  farm.    A  doute- 
what  queasy  visitor  easily  failed  the  test  and  the  gods  of  traditional  agricult- 
ure were  vindicated. 

Perhaps  only  outsiders  are  confused  about  which  explanations  are  Intended 
to  be  practical  and  which  relate  to  the  tcore  theoretically  speculative  areas 
of  cosoologlcal  argumentation.    The  sane  group  of  farmers  was  In  little  doubt 
that  their  worst  agricultural  pest.  towel  (def.  sing.),  a  species  of  grey 
laonhey,  cculd  b«  explained  in  ttras  of  reducrion  of  forest  cover  due  to  shift- 
ing cultivation  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  trees  that  provided  its 
favoured  food.    Tlie  villagers  had  carefully  observed  the  monkey's  behaviour 
patterns  and  used  this  knowledge  to  strategic  advantage  In  a  series  of  dawn 
hunting  raids  designed  to  trap  laonkeys  still  congregated  in  trees  used  for 
sleeping.    On  the  other  hand  the  second  most  troublesome  pest,  the  cane  rat, 
la  less  easy  to  explain,  except  In  terms  of  the  reduction  in  numbers  of  natural 
enemies  such  aa  leopards.    This  falls  to  account  for  the  marked  variation  In 
cane- rat  damage  froa  year  to  year  and  from  fana  to  farm.    The  animaPs  haUlis 
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'  are  mich  lest  easy  to  monitor  than  the  monkey.    Faced  with  a  genuine  pyatery 
■any  faraers  are  prepared  to  seek  advice  fron  a  dlvlncr.    This  1b  far  froo 
stereotypical  pre-ratlonal  preference  for  mystical,  mystified,  explanation 
posited  ai  a  bullt-ln  cultural  charactorlitlc  of  'traditional*  life  by  soM 
1  ess-percept Ivo  outside  conncntatora  on  African  rural  development. 

Theals  4;  that  agricultural  change  Is  Inhibited  by  Inadequate  conunerdal 
Institutions  (e.g.  credit,  market  Information  and  Insurance)  and  low  levels  of 
literacy  and  numeracy  among  farmers. 

Gay  and  Cole  (1967)  describe  how  they  asked  groups  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  Llberlan  farmers  to  estimate  the  number  of  cupo  of  rice  contained  In  a 
large  bowl  of  rice.    The  volunteers'  estimates    fluctuated  by  as  much  as 
35t  +  of  the  true  figure,  whereas  thd  farmers*  estimates  were  within  range  9X 
of  the  true  figure.    The  conclusion  JfS  that  farmers  are  competent  at  relevant 
cowputatlon.    Following  this  lead  we  developed  during  fleldwork  a  number  of 
simple  gamee^  to  elucidate  trade-offs  betv/een  different  seed  varieties  under 
conditions  of  fluctuating  rainfall,  competition  for  resources  In  weed  and  pest 
control,  and  how  farmers  were  prepared  to  trade  off  *taflte*  against  'yield'  In 
different  rice  varletlei.    Ml  helped  confirm  the  farmers  acuity  and  the  results 
soDctlmes  Indicated  unexpected  points  of  view.    A  good  example  of  this  Is 


1.    Some  of  these  games    use  local  resources,  e.g.  the  African  board  game 
•aonkala'  (c£.  Townshend,  1979;  Barker,  1979). 
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provided  by  the  results  of  the  trade-off  'g«Do'  in  which  farmers  were  asked 
to  rank  local  and  'improved'  ric#  vari.tloi  in  ter«  of  taste.    Xn  tho  simplest 
ioraion  (uised  in  a  questionnaire  siirvcy)  the  moat  and  least  favoured  varieties 
wore  coii«>ared  and  fanaori  asked  whether  they  would  prefer  10  bags  of  the  rost 
•tasty'  or  12  bags  of  the  least  'tasty'  rice  grown  on  their  farms.    The  majorltjv 
of  farxaeri  opted  for  the  10  bag  solution.    A  reason  frequently  cited  was  that 

^is  w6uld  mean  'Dore  food  for  the  family'.    This  suggests  that  the  concept  of 
'taste'  rolateg  to  •satisfaction'   (rather  than  consumer  'preference'  in  tho 
vay  it  might  be  understood^n  conventional  econosdc  analysis)  and  that  'satis- 
faction' in  this  Instance  is  related  to  the  food  value  of  the  rice.  Several 
farmers  argued  tJut  they  needed  to  eat  loss  ofcon  when  using  preferred  varieties. 
Ihio  is  an  interesting  point  which  Is  being  explored  further  through  analysis 
of  the  food  value  and  proceosing  losses  associated  with  'traditional'  rice 
varieties.    Prclininary  results  suggest  that  there  nay 

be  aoine  'improved'  problena  with  ROK  3.  a  variety  fartaors  generally  describe 
as  high  yielding  but  poor  tasting.    It  is  a)so  worth  noting  that  w>st  farmers 
*    argue  the  'taste'  of  rice  is  adversely  affected  by  fertilizer  use. 

Another  gainft.  this  tiioe  concerning  rice  seed  response  to  drought  conditions, 
proaontod  in  effect  the  pay-off  matrix  of  two-person  rero-sui>  game  between 
fanner  and  cliaate.    Stones  were  taken  tq  represent  rice  bacjs  and  farmers  were 
asxed  to  state  a  preforencc^,for.a  variety  'A',  yielding  60  bushels  in  a  good 
year  and  20  bushes  in  a  bad  year,  or  a  variety  'D'.  yielding  40  bushels  in  a  • 
good  year  and  30  bushels  in  a  bad  year,  from  a  one  hectare  farm.    Good  and  bad 
years  occur  with  equal  likelihood.    A  marked  tendency  to  prefer  'A'  to  'B'  was 
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apparent  in  only  one  of  iht  sample  villages.    Judged  by  annual  cash  sales  of 
farm  produce  4nd  livoctock  ownership  thia  was  the  woalthieat  of  tho  villago« 
concerned,  conmercial  production  of  rico  having  been  a  feature  of  the  economy 
aa  long  ago  as  the  lUddle  nineteenth  century.    Elsewhere,  and  especially  among 
woiflen  farnors  and  f^r-ners  not  participating  in  the  World  Bank  project,  the 
preference  was  for  'B' .    Farmers'  comroont*  frequently  indicated  realiaation 
that        was  profitable  but  preferable  on  the  grounds  of  risk  miniiaiz- 

ation,  o.g.t 

•I  prefer  'B*  because  it  ensures  my  facdly  subsistence  even  m  a 
^  disaster  year  -  the  yield  13  less  variable  between  good  and  bad  years 
than  'A'.* 

•  'B*  gives  a  wore  stable  and  reliable  yield  than  'A'.* 

•  The  risk  of  starvation  of  my  people  is  fiuch  lowor  with  variety  'B' 
than  with  'A' .* 

•  'B'  IS  preferred  because  if  there  is  a  sequence  ot  bad  years  I 
would  still  be  able  to  cope  with  ny  family  requirements.' 


*    The  risk  level  is  lower  with  variety  *B'. 

•n;o»o  and  sinllar  comments  reveal  an  accurate  awareness,  on  tho  part  of 
farrnora,  that  their  'insurance*  needs  hayo  to  bo  built  into  the  farming  system. 
Rural  dovelopmont  planners  show  a  disregard' ior  thia  need  when  they  promote 
agricultural  innovations  without  taking  steps  to  assess  whether  or  not  higher 
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ranges  ot  variation  arc  associated  with  higher' average  output.    A  rare  except- 
ion l3  the  tollowing  jUssage  frora  an  assessment  report  relating  to  an  oxen 
ploughing  scheme  in  The  Gainbiai 

Both  ox  ai^d  wanual  treatment  yields  had  a  higher  variance  around 
the  B»an  than  the  control  coii«)Oundjj ,  highlighting  the  fact  that 
the  introdiwtion  of  improved  agricultural  t<^chnique8  drastically 
increases  ^he  risk  and  untfertainity  In  a.  faruiny  tysteio  that 
injititutionally  attempts  to  miniidse  both  those  elcJnents. 
(Dunsoore  ot  al  1976  p.  324) . 

Tl»o  farcwrs  in  our  sample  opting  for  •A',  the  higher  profit,  higher  risk 
variety,  provided  cownents  indicative  of  cownltiaent  to  a  different  perspective 
concerning  the  farm  enterprise,  e.g. 

» 

M  prefer  a  variety  that  will  yield  mo  a  quick  profit  aince  I  feed 
my  people  from  other  sources,' 

•  I  prefer  'A»  because  I  am  involved  in  making  a  ^uick  profit  which 
I  can  then  use  to  expand  nsy  business/ 

Here,  then,  is  a  paradox.    Profit-hungry  farmers  -  the  innovative  elite 
of  conventional  rural  dovclopicent  theory  -  are  concerned  to  maximise  profits 
pr«cX8oly  because  many  .^re  in  the  process  of  transferring  resources  into 
trading  and  other  urban- focused  activities.    Thus  abandonment  of  liquidation  of 
agricultural  'capital'  (in  this  case  fatBiing-aystem  resilience  to  climatic 
hazard)  is  linked  to  growth  of  interest  la  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  The 
dangoco  itnpUcit  in  thla  tendency  are  .ot  yot  adequately  recognised  by  World 
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Bank  policy  moXers  to  judge  by  coasncntc  such  an  the  following: 

'Tho  poor  are  poor  because  they  have  low  incoiaes.    Ca«h  is  important 
to  alleviate  poverty'     'A  cash  economy  is  an  opening  to  the  cutsido 
world'     'Better  health  and  education  can  only  be  achieved  through 
an  oconony  of  exchange'. 

'robt  is  a  Biark  of  growth.    Developed- world  agriculture  has  always 
rolled  upon  debt' . 

(World  Bank  officials  cited  in  Payer  (1979) 

One  faroor  we  talked  to  about  indebtedness  had  a  different  attitude » 
citlncf  tho  proverb  'the  dog  would  not  sleep  with  its  mother  if  it  had  <  wife'. 
T^in  WAS  in  relation  to  local  sources  of  credit*  but  could  be  e)(tended  to  uovor 
prooect  sources  as  well,  because  his  problem  is  not  with  high  rates  of  interest 
but  with  the  causes  of  indebtedntSa  in  the  fir^L  instance.    Considerable  amounts 
of  borrowing  in  rural  i>iorra  Lc'one  are  undertaken  to  covei  tlio  food  shortages 
of  tho  pre-harvest  'hungry  season*.    This  in  turn  is  not  so  much  a  result  of 
low  aggregate  yields  but  of  variability  in  output.    Risks  auaoriated  with  farm- 
ing are  numtious,  and  increabintj.    A  major  problem  in  Sierra  Leone  stems  from 
the  uncertain  nature  of  the  family  labour  supply.    Year  by  year  families  are 
reduced  in  size  by  outmigration  of  young  males  in  particular »  and  as  a  result 
sickness  becomes  a  progrobsi vely  avore  severe  problem  among  an  ageing  labour 
force.    l>torlos  abound  of  how  farmers  are  unable  to  briny  a  tarm  to  harvest 
because  they  become  ill  at  i»  crucial  point  in  the  year's  work.    In  the  old 
days  of  large  family  work  units  such  misfortune  would  not  seriously  affect  the 
family  food  supply.    One  farmer #  out  of  a  family  labour  unit  of  breaking 
a  liit^  at  tree-clearing  time,  neajis  at  worst  a  minor  reduction  in  farm  size. 
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One  faxiner  working  alone,  with  part-time  help  from  a  wife  and  daughter  but 
comitaents  to  contribute  to  the  feeding  of  city-resident  relatives,  finds 
^  accident  during  the  heavy  work  of  clearing  a  catastrophe  of  ma3or  proport- 
ion:*,   hs  •development'  exacerbates  the  risks  of  rural  life  so  borrowing  is 
increasingly  resorted  to  as  a  means  to  survive.    Because  of  this  background 
to  rural  credit  provision  wny  farmers  were  pre^Jared  to  argue  that  Mocal* 
credit,  with  iLS  high  interest  rates,  might  on  occasion  have  advantages  over 
thu  world  Bank  acheme.    Village  money-lenders  adopt  a  flexible  approach  to 
advancing  credit  and  re-scheduling  loan  repayment  because  they  live  with  the 
problems  that  cause  debt,  and  understand  their  social  roots.    High  interest 
r^tes  are  the  price  that  iwney-lenders  extract  for  their  intimate  understanding 
of  the*e  problems.    ^Official'  credit  has  to  operate  in  a  much  more  anonymous 
and  rigid  way,  and  loan  recovery  alienates  many  fanners -by  its  clumsiness 
despite  the  obvious  attraction  of  low  interest  rates. 

Three  years  after  the  performance  of  the  play  discussed  earlier  in  this 
pai.cr  some  farmers  have  the  material  for  a     tentlal  second  act,  in  which  the 
farmer    in  Uic  story,  having  sought  rescue  f rc n  the  clutches  of  the  villainous 
village  money-lender  by  taking  an  IDA  loan,  is  now  in  court  for  the  recovery 
of  hia  IDA  L.^an.     It  is  a  harsh  irony  l  at  In  ordei  to  repay  he  has  to  turn  to 
the  original  villain  of  the  play  to  bail  him  out.    \n  reality  the  true  villain 

of  the  piece  is  the  system,  not  the  individual  within  it.    If  farmers  are  falling 

/ 

into  debt  because  ot  the  increased  riskiness  of  their  facming  operations  then 
attempts  to  •«^neti::e'  and  'capitalize*  the  rural  economy  throucjh  a  cheap  credit 
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policy  witnout  first  tackling  the  *riak*  issue  will  serve  only  to  intensify 
their  problea*.    Nu«orou«  project  farmers  wc  interviewed  said  thoy  knew  people 
who  were  now  wore  in  debt  than  previously  ao  a  result  of  having  to  resort  to 
moiioy- lenders  to  clear  their  outstanding  debts  to  the  World  Bank  project. 

If  we  take  tlie  trouble,  thurefure,  to  listen  to  farnxirs,  especially  those 
increasingly  oppressed  by  debt,  the  argunxjnt  that  agricultural  underdevelopment 
otoms  froa  inadoiiuate  comaeicial  institutions  begins  to  appear  full  of  ambiguity. 
To  thoie  farmeis  even  existing  merchant  cafjitalist  institutions,  are  all  too 
adequAto  to  the  task  of  exploiting  their  vulnerability.    On  the  principle  that 
if  you  cannot  Join  them  thou  try  and  beat  them  there  is  evidence  that  some 
farmers  have  striven  to  resist  the  undermining  effects  uf  * monetization'  and 
capitaii&t  penetration  by  i.  tunaifying  their  reliance  on  the  'traditional*, 
pre-cdpitalist,  institutiui.a  of  village  life.    The  village  hierarchy  in  one  of 
uur  sdinpio  villages  actually  attempts  to  operate  a  ban  on  rico  sales  to  dealers 
from  Freetown  and  the  diatnond  areas.    The  rationale  for  this  i<i  that  the  rice 
dealers,  by  u£ferui<j  credit  in  the  'hungry'  season,  exploit  the  farmer  and 
divert  his  poiitiuul  allegianv-u  away  from  authority  within  the  vill  qe.  Evidence 
for  turning  inwards  toward!  'traditional*  pre-capaLalist  ix>litical  economy  is 
to  be  seen  m  the  amount  of  wealth  which  villagers  still  invest  in  various 
ceremonial  purposes  (funeral  and  Initiation  ceremonies  for  example).  These 
'  invoitzaents*  are  closely  linked  to  the  reproduction  and  maintenance  of 
•traditional'  family  and  work-party  organization,  which  *n  turn  permits 
contmuanco  of  upland  shifting  cultivation.     In  one  sample  an  average  of 
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betwoun  ?0  and  40%  of  the  fapily^s  disposable  re^ourcos,  apart  from  food  for 
subsistence,  appears  to  b.  devoted  to  these  Kinds  of  •cere.^nUP  invest...nta 
each  ye.r.    Nor  is  there  any  shortage  of  local  'cultural  capital*  and  indigenous 
intellectual  confidence.     The  table  below  shows  that  the  majority  of  non- 
project  farn^rs  Interviewed  see  a  clear  distinction  between  their  own  general 
Knowledge  of  agriculture  -  described  as  •excellent'  or  'good'  -  and  a  Knowledge 
of  extension  agents,  generally  only  rated  'good'  to  'fair'. 

Very    Good     Fair     Fairly     Very  Don't 


PROJECT 
WO.  19 


Pannor 


Extension  agent 


Kanaer 


HON- PROJECT 
No.  17 


Extension  agent 
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11 
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9 
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knowledge  concerning  farming. 

W.,»t  .s  eopocxally  lr,tcreetir,g  I.  th.t  «ven  those  fanocr.  partlcipat.ncj  in  tho 
Horld  Bank  sche»e,  di.tinguish  between  their  own  farming  knowledge  and  that  of 
ext«n»lon  agents.    This  would  Bee«>  to  suggest  that  agricultural  'development' 
hac  not  yet  underolnod  fan«ir9'  self-confidence  or  produced  .nceptual 
•doi«ndency'  In  this  part  of  Sierra  Leone.  ^ 
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On  the  other  hand  it  ts  doubtful  whether  any  greater  i>ercentagc  of  farm 
households  -ucccftd  by  pUying  the  » traditional'  strategy  than  succeed  by 
pursuing  the  petty  capit^^list  route  from  conmodlty  production  into  trade.  Both 
begot  conflict  and  contradiction  in  the  long  rxin.    Since  the  folk  inedia  b<.ing 
drawn  upon  tc  construct  an  antithesis  to  the  theses  of  planning  orthodoxy  only 
survive  becauae  they  are  integral  elements  m  the  •ttaditionaV  ofc^tion  it  is 
Clear  that  they  cannot  be  seen  as  representing  progress  by  themselves. 

^  priifle  example  of  this  is  provided  by  ine  case  of  the  indigenous  script 
used  to  write  the  Hende  language  in  one  of  our  sample  villages.    Kikaku  script 
(above)  challencjes  the  notion  that  "backwardness  in  African  societies  is  partly 
the  consequence  of  an  inability  to  invent  writing".    Like  the  Vai  script, 
Kikaku  IS  based  on  a  syllabary  rather  than  an  alphabet  and  owes  little  therefore, 
except  at  tho  tiost  general  level,  to  the  exaxnpleo  of  Roman  and  Arabic  scripts, 
■mis  provide*  ainbiguous  evidence  for  ^he  belief  that  literacy  invariably 
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£aciUt*t«  rural  dovelopnent.     Its  principal  o«  Is  to  keep  accounts  of  ^io. 
social  func1:ion5  such       «rrlaq«  and  burial  cereoonies.    «.ese  cer«BOniea 
involve  considerable  transfers  of  wealth  and  roHourcea,  and  are  a  major  rea«>n 
tor  indebtedness  in  tho  first  place.    Mrger  cerenonies,  with  participants 
from  further  afield,  or  »ore  complex  bridewoalth  transactions  over  a  longer 
ti«..  period,  are  »«re  readily  negotiable  through  the  eoploynent  of  a  kikaku 
clerk,    -me  result  is  that  the  scale  of  wealth  differentiation,  accumulation, 
an<l  uidobtodnoas  la  increased. 

fl,is  13  why  throughout  this  Paper  we  have  argued  the  need  for  dialectical 
opix>sltlon  to  bring  out  the  weakneo.e,  of  both  '^.derr.ization'  orthodoxy  and 
its  legitimtion  in  ter^a  of  the  'science  idiom',  and  of  the  '  traditionalist- 
option  legitimated  by  'folk  media'  tiansdctions. 

The  synthesis  now  required  will  result  only  from  a  renewed  approach  to 
rural  aevolopa>ent  unifying  theory  and  practice,  and  cannot  be  specified  in 
advance.     It  would  be  appropriate  however  to  conclude  with  a  comment  on  how 
the  dialectic  outlined  in  this  paper  night  be  used  to  generate  the  kind  of 
creative  tension  essential  for  such  renewal. 

The  practical  implications  of  the  arguments  in  tMu  paper  are  unspectacular. 
Th«y  do  not  concern  projects  to  'ra'se  consciousness'   (cf.  freire,  1978).  "That, 
OS  we  have  shown,  i=  already  high  by  any  standards.    They  are  not  e^-en  aimed 
at  initiating  'dialogue'.     I.  fact  they  are  not  about  'initiating'  anything. 
Rau.cr  they  consist  of  suggestions  for  helping  the  analysis  and  critique  nlready 
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present  at  local  level  to  flow  a  little  »ore  widely  and  freely.    We  focus 
coj!»ent8  on  work  we  onvis*go  at  boing  feasible  with  ojctonsion  agents  and 
with  fanners'  groups. 

For  extension  agents  a  key  objective  is  to  sharpen  awareness  of  local  ^ 
critiques  of  their  activities,  and  to  encourage  the  view  that  such  critiques 
arc  both  necessary  and  of  constructive  significance.     Much  of  our  fieldwork 
iwthodology ■ -  ospecxally  the  'gandng'  aspects  -  could  be  readily  adapted  for 
use  by  change  agent*  interested  to  explore  these  issues.    There  is  an  initial 
problco,  however,  m  that  the  training  of  'loiddle  level  manpower'  in  development 
Is  so  often  bedevilled  by  a  surfeit  of  vulgar  positivism.     Philosophical  issues 
relating  to  fieldwork  are  treated  a*  an  irrelevant  luxury,  and  rigorously 
text-book  tied  'practicalisra*  offers  little  or  i. .  scope  for  the  devolopsnent  of 
critical  field  nethod.     Even  the  inost  up-to-date  extension  methods  (e,cj. 
Training  and  visit)  are  still  primarily  focused  on  managerial  and  organizational 
issues,  and  little  if  any  attention  is  paid  to  the  way  extension  workers  are 
actually  enga^jed  m  the  'social  construction  of  reality*.     It  is  unfair  to 
expect  a  flexible  response  to  the  articulation  of  local  viewpoints  when  extension 
agents  are  so  rigidly  'constructed'  as  technocrats.     In  strategic  terms,  there- 
fore #  there  may  be  something  to  bo  said  for  using  folk  media  as  feedback 
mechanisms  in  extension,  e.g.  the  first  of  the  two  farmer-level  environmental 
monitoring  models  outlined  in  barker,  Oguntoyinbo  and  Richards  (1977),  in  order 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  more  reflective  and  sociologically  aware  extension 
curricula* 
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t„  relation  to  tx,ssible  work  with  and  for  fanners  groups  ve  have  xhosen 
toexaoune  two  notions,   'improved  accounting-  and  'people's  science',  as  examples, 
aiie  conventional  argiuneat  is  that  media  for  better  accounting  -  literacy  and 
nu^r^icy  -  provide  a  basis  for  o^re  'rational'  production.    Ck>ody  (1977)  claims 
that  literacy  marks  a  major  step  foivard  in  that  it  releases  energy  tied  up  in 
the  iaboar  of  menoriration,  permits  a  critical  approach  to  sources  and  ultimately 
helps  create  an    'open'  society.    Against  this,  as  suggested  above,  it  can  be 
ai.,«c.1  that  f.>lk  accounting  media  -  both  u.  terms  of  nuiaeracy  and  literacy  -  are 
not  as  uiidcrJevclo,>o<l  as  is  often  supposed,  but  that  their  deployment  will  not 
necessarily  lead  to  improved  efficiency  of  production.     The  eighteenth  century 
enthusiast  tor  bettor  fars,  accounting,  John  BUUngsley,  conceded  that  the  ordinary 
«oiki:.y  far^«r  often  had  a  very  good  ulea  of  what  was  or  was  not  profitable  with- 
out the  aid  of  figures.     The  real  beneficiary  from  the  introduction  of  book- 
keotin.j  was  the  'gentleman  farwjr'  who  might  only  personally  supervise  work  in 
his  fields  for  an  hour  a  day  surrounded  by  'servants  united  in  one  coaacn  league 
of  iraud  and  dece[>tion'   (quoted  in  Hudson,   1072).  ^ 

,%doptu,n  of  tormal  accounting  .procedurei  .n  British  f^rrr^ng  at  the  time  of 
the  a.,r'cultu..l  revolution,  was  thus  si^cificaliy  of  most  benc-tit  to  the  large 
Uniownci.     In  other  words,  improved  medium  is  onl;  'improved'  in  relation  to 
Q„.l  f>,»  the  l^.mt  of  view  of  the  group  whose  interest:,  it  serve,  at  a  particular 
historical  juncture.    This  insight  gives  an  answe'  to  the  apparent  contradictions 
outline.!  above.     'better'  farm  'account.ng'  in  Sierra  Leono  must  be  specific  to 
the-  circumBt..r  e:.  of  the  qro>ips  concerned.    Conventional  financial  accounting, 
whether  double-e,  •  rv  lxx;k-keeplng  or  local  accounting  in  kikaku  script,  tends  to 
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serve  money- lendln9  intorebts  best.     Ordinary  fanners  become  indebted  to  money- 
lenders partly  through  the  impact  of  ri»k  factor*,  e.g.  accidents,  ill-health 
and  climatic  hazards.    It  ts  possible  to  envisage  therefore,  the  development 
of  an  iiQpruved  form  of  'risk  accounting'    (with  or  without  the  use  of  literacy) 
which  concentrates  on  the  assessments  of  innovations  and  technology  alternatives 
in  terois  of  the  risks  involved. 

T^ere  is  a  broader  sense  in  which  the  term  accounting  applies,  namely  to 
th*i  process  wtereby  bt(e*_ifi(.  'versiorib*  of  ratal  development  problems  and  achieve- 
cunts  are  established  in  ddministratlve  and  scientiiiJ  media.    Tlie  above  argument 
applies  to  this  wider  uotion  of  accounting  in  that  'versions'  of  a  problem  re- 
flect group  interestu.     A  dialectical  assessment  of    he  licivilege  and  interest 
built  into  such  dccounts  then  suggests  that  deliberate  steiji  should  be  taken 
to  generate  alternative  accounts  ac-eptabie  to  various  dlsadvajitaged  or  neglected 
groups,  e.9     * subui &tence *  or  women  farmers,  children  and  agricultural  labourers. 
OfiQ  way  of  achieving  th^s  is  fur  social  scientists  to  first  attempt  piovisional 
accounts  of  agricultural  and  rut<il  'development'  from  tlte  perspectives  of  these 
groupb  (E.t^.  nioBxpsc-a's  (196i)  Ttic  making  of  the  English  working  class  and  William 


Cobbett's  tid21)  Cottage  economy  ate  m  their  different  ways  luatructive  examples 
of  the  genre) .     The  challenge  then  is  to  produce  such  accounts  in  a  non- 
authoritative  manner,  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  meaningfully  'revised*  and 
'corrected'  by  the  groups  concerned  in  the  process  of  their  practical  struggles. 
Such  work  must,  as  a  minimum  requirement,  be  produced  in  local  languages. 

The  concept  of  'people's  science'  has  been  elaborated  elsewhere  (e.g.  Wisner, 
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O'Kcefe  ...d  We5tjate,  1976).    Our  intention  hero  15  to  append  a  few  notes  on 
practical  «»P«ct.  which  ar«  rMovant  in  the  Si.rr.  I^ono  context.    The  process 
of  recording  and  formalizing  local,  ecological  Knowledge,  so  that  it  is  co»u„icable 
from  group  to  group  across  linguistic  divides,  and  convertible  into  the  lenns 
used  by  • established-  science  is  important  if  local  knowledge  systems  are  to 
continue  to  develop  from  within  and  secui^  a  locogniBOd  standing  in  relation  to 
national  and  international  -Knowledge  bureaucracies" .    This  Kind  of  worK  has  been 
given  a  valu.ible  start  in  Sierra  Leone  through  Deighton's  (1957)  Vernacular 
^^^;^icslj^oM^.  but  needs  L  to  be  much  extended.    One  direction  worth 
exploring  would  be  to  add  to  the  rudin«ntary  Knowledge  concerning  far,ners  oxperi- 
.«„tal  oethod.  reported  in  this  paper,    U,cal  ideas  concerning  plant  conservation 
also  have  considerable  potential  significance.     Building  local  Knowledge  into 
school  science  curricula  is  another  potential  line  of  development  (cf.  recent,  as 
yet  unpublished  worK  by  Gary  KnamiUer) .     Assisting  in  the  organisation  of  'farmers* 
co«n>ittees-  and  'village  seminars'  to  explore  and  define  research  problems  and 
to  design  experiments  m  resource  »ai>agen«nt  and  monitoring  (cf .  Barker  et.  al. 
1977)  IS  an  important  aspect  of  the  transition  from  'folk  ecology'  to  'peoples 
science'.     Otherwise  there  is  the  danger  that  the  formalization  of  local  knowledge 
will  end  in  'formalism'  -  the  deconstruction  of  folk  wdia  prior  to  their 
acquisition  as  museum  exhibits. 
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SUMMIUIY  AND  CONCUISIOM! 
TOWARDS  DIAUq'ICAI.  DEVELOPMEHT  PLWHIHG 

Much  convantional  rur»l  developaent  planning  aBsvnes  village  people  lack 
voice  and  competent.    In  this  paper  we  have  argued  th^t  both  assuioptions  are 
open  to  question.    The  typical  village  is  the  scene  of  a  nurber  of  vigorous 
critiques  of  the  developnent  Process.    Proverbs,  songs,  games  etc.  provida 
cp««.ntary  upon,  and  challenges  to,  developinent  orthodoxy,  entering  genuinely 
nev  perspectives  for  consideration  at  the  lovol  of  'discourse'.    i«dia  such  as 
those  used  by  farmer,  to  nonitor  their  agricultural  resource-base  challenge  the 
aevelopnont  paradigm  at  the  level  of  'action'  .by,  in  effect,  nullifying  important 
aspects  of  the  distinction  conventionally  drawn  between  'traditional'  and 
•  B^^em-  agricultural  practices.    As  <.  first  Btep  towards  coping  with  the  problem 
of  a  tendency  within  rural  devolopoont  to  reproduce  •xnappropriatoness'  it  is 
suggested  that  development  schemes  should  bo  tuned  into  relevant  sources  of 
critique  of  the  kind  described  above.    We  reject  the  notion,  however,  that  folk 
media  constitute  a  sot  of  convenient  instruments  for  channelling  'local'  In- 
fon.ur.ion  into  the  developn«nt  process  in  order  to  legitimate  that  process  and 
facilitate  acceptance  of  its  decisions.    Folk  «.dla  have  to  bo  understood  critically 
in  relation  to  their  social  contexts  and  analysis  of  these  contexts  reveals  that 
criticise  of  the  conventional  develop»ent  paradigit  are  grounded  in  different 
and  often  contradictory  local  vested  interests.    Appreciation  oi  the  ways  In 
which  th«8e  interests  are  integral  to  a  variety  of  technical  conpctcnces  and 
co,«>lo9ical  viewpoints  provide,  a  stimulus  to  clarification  of  the  way  in  which 
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Si«lUr  vested  Interests  .re  •„*edC,d-  within  apparently  •objective'  sets  of 
^  proc^ures  for  arriving  .t  pl^.ung  d.cl.lo,...    FolK  «.di.  are  valuable,  there-  . 
\  tote,  not  because  thoy  convey  •  infonnation '  but  because  they  contrlbuteVo  the 
Wo»y.ti flection-  of  'developr^nf  by  challenging  the  hidden  agenda  of  the 
}wr-s  docxalon  proc.»5es.    FoU  «dia  critique  assorts  the  rights  of  rural 
pipple  to  ..tor  .too.  u,>on  thoao  agenda.    Rural  change  ay.nts  must  develop  their 
ow,i  critical  skills  to  a  much  greater  degree.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  vital 
thad  folk  n«dia  cpntinue  to  operate  and  develop,    -ttie  proper  role  for  those 
i„te'«sted  1,.  the  field  Is  to  help  create  suitable  opportunities  for  such  devolop- 
rountSA     Sow  practical  suggestions  have  been  outlined. 
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POLITICAL  HiEATRE  AHD  DEVE1X>P)<ENT 
1 

IN  aawA 

by 

Ellen  Judd 


Chin*  m  a  country  who.o  rapid  dov«lop»...t  ana  whoso  creative  -I-proach 
toward  development  ha.  attracted  considerable  international  attention  in  recent 
y.ar».    one  «ic,nif.cant  a„x.ct  of^}ii,  approach  h.,  been  a  strong  e.phaeis  on 
^UClcal  educatlo..  d.rect«d  at  the  entire  population.    While  the  leading  force 
^hind  a>ina-.  develop«=nt.  the  Ch.ne.e  Co,«uni»t  Party  (CCP) .  is  con»itted  to 
.  ^,er.aU»t  phUo^o.-.y.  it»  »atoriaUs.  ia  one  which  <,.vcs  an  l^t-rtant  place 
to  U.„  subjective  element:    "U  is  »an-s  social  being  that  deter».nes  hi«  thinR- 

Cce  the  correct  ideas  characteristic  of  the  advanced  class  are  grasped 
,y  the  «a»^as.  these  .deas  turn  i»to  a  material  force  wh.ch  changes  society 
and  cl.anges  the  world."^    It  is  th..  understanding  which  lies  behind  the  CCP's 
coasiatent  e^has.s  on  »ass  political  education,  of  which  its  worK  in  the  per- 
forming  arts  is  6ne  part. 

use  of  literature,  art.  music,  and  dra,a  for  poUt.cal  purj^ses  was 
„ot  new  to  Ch.na  .n  ,he  twentieth  century,  bur  had  been       established  element 
u.  Chinoso  polU.cal  culture  for  »any  centuries.    «>ere  is.  therefore,  a  continuity 
with  the  past  on  a  general  level,  but  the  twentieth  century  ha.  also  brought 
30OIO  dlBtlnctly  new  elemt.i'.a  into  tho  situation. 

At  the  turn  of  tho  century  China  was  in  one  of  Us  recurrent  periods  of 
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dynastic  decline,  narked  by  ecoiioiaic  difficulties  and  internal  revolts.  In 
this  ca«e  the  decline  was  oxacorbatod  by  population  explosion^  and  thf  incursions 
of  foreign  powers.    China's  defeat  in  war  with  Japan  and  her  increasingly  obvious 
weakness  <»mparcd  with  other  foreign  covj»tries  prompted  many  Chinese  to  re- 
examine thiTir^ltural  institutions  and  to  borrow  aspects  of  foreign  cultures. 
Initially  thi«  borrowing  vw  liidted  to  ■ci.ncc  and  technology,  but  later  included 
foreujn  ideas  about  social  and  political  organisation,  such  as  deioocracy  and 
aociali««.    Tho  early  part  oi  the  century  saw  a  volatile  and  cieative  mix  of 
nationalist  ccxaaitinent  and  international  stimulation. 

The  May  Fourth  Movement,  which  begah  with  n  demonstration  agaiASt  Japan  on 
that  date  in  1919,  continued  for  several  years  as  a  nationalist  and  cultural 
nover^nt.    Although  the  vernacular  language  had  been  used  to  some  extent  in 
written  literature  before  1919,  the  iicy  Fourth  Movement  rrarked  the  threshold 
after  which  the  vernacular  gained  donanance  over  the  litnrary  (classical)  language 
previously  used.    At  the  same  time.  Western  artistic  g*»nres  and  styles,  euch  as 
Euro|.oan-^tylc  spoken  drama,  were  introduced  Into  China.    Cultural  circles  froD 
tho  1920s  on  were-  largely  nationalist  ami  left-leaning,  and  at  the  same  time 
heavily  inflacncod  by  Western  culture,  including  European  progressive  literature. 
A  major  tf<n.i  in  this  peiiod  was  that  of  works  intended  fo-  tho  benefit  of  the 
labouring  people,  but  written  in  non-Chinese  styles  in  a  Westernised  vernacular, 
which  only  the  literate  i-roducts  of  Western  or  Western-influenced  schools  could 
understand  and  dppreciate.    Efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  progressive  Westernised 
literature  and  the  overvheliolngly' illiterate  peqple  who  maintained  a  Chinese 
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tradition  in  the  arts  wore  «a«  in  the  1930.,  in  particular  by  such  a.socxation, 
a,  the  League  of .U,ft-wlng  Writer,  and  the  league  of  I^ft-ving  Dra,«ati,st8. 
«,ese  offort-3  wore  only  partially  successful  because  of  the  contradiction  between 
thexr  political  intention,  and  their  artistic  n»thods,  and  bec.usc  of  govern- 
«ntal  opposition  to  their  activities  which  resulted  in  arre.t  and  even  execuMon 
.for  a  nvskyer  of  those  involved. 

,,.o  context  in  wh.ch  these  changes  in  the  arts  were  taKing  pl.ce  was  one 
It  continual  political  upheaval,  and  the  arts  wore  h.ghly  poUticiseU  through- 
out this  period,  political  conditions  of  the  period  .nay  be  very  briefly 
»^r.sea:     ,n  ,9U  the  Q.ng  dynasty  fell  in  a  revolution  led  by  Sl.n  Zhongshan's 

vat-sen-s)  HationaUst  Party.which  then  failed  to  consolidate  .ts  i^er 
o«.r  the  notion,  following  period  was  one  of  conflict  between  regional 

:«rlords.     in  the  n.id-1920s  the  nationalist  Party,  in  a  united  front  with  the 
,Co«»unlst  Party,  succeeded  .n  defeating  the  northern  warlords  and  establishing 
1.  fragile  national  unity.    In  1927  Jiang  Jleshi  (Chiang  Kai-shek)  Kl  the 

'   *.  n,^MJ    Affor  wh\ch  the  CoBimuiiist 
Nationalist  Party  in  on  attack  on  the  Coonuni: t  Party,  after 

'  P.rty  retreated  to  tho  -.untryside  and  establi.ned  a  nu*er  of  rural  bases.  A 
civa  war  between  the  two  parties  continued  until  1937  when  they  ,oined  .n  an 
,,easy  united  front  a,aw,st  the  Japanese  invasion  or  CUina.     .u.lng  the  war 
lgain.t  Jap^ .  the  Co:»uniB.  Party  grow  in  strength  cor.pared  wi.h  the  National- 
ist Party.     Efforts  at  a  peaceful  res....i'^n  of  their  .Utferencos  after  1945 
failed         the  civil  w«r  resu«>d.     In  1949  the  People's  R^p.^blic  of  Cnina  was 
declared  established  under  Conua.mist  Party  leadership  and  the  Natioaalist 
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Party  thereafter  retained  control  of  only  one  province,  that  of  Taiwan. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  CCP  considered  itself  the  political 
party  of  the  proletariat,  it  was  unable  to  maintain  a  substantial  presence  m 
the  citiea  after  1927,    By  the  19305  its  main  centres  of  activity  were  rer»te 
areas  of  the  countr/side,  and  it  was  therefore  largely  involved  in  work  with  the 
peasantry.     Only  m  '  ^Ai  did  the  CCP  return  to  the  cities  in  strength.     In  the 
intervenmg^lwenty  years-rt  wjb  a^rural-Basedparty , 

This  pa^er  will  be  concerned  with  the  use  of  yangge  (a  folk  dramatic  form) 
in  political  education  m  the  Communist-led  xegions  of  northern  China  in  the 
1940s.      This  topic  has  beon'chooen  because  xt  focuses  on  the  most  creative 
efforts  m  Oiina  to  resolve  probleias  which  had  beset  the  arts  in  China  for 
several  decades,    how  to  unite  revolutionary  politics  with  folk  culture  and 
how  to  unite  artists  of  affluent,  intellectual  background  with  the  working 
people. 

Awong  the  Han  people  of  China,"*  a  wide  range  of  traditional  media  were  in 
existence  m  the  1940s,  especially  xn  the  countryside.    While  foreign  media 
such  as  film,  wrre  aaking  an  appearance  and  beqinnmg  to  influence  Chinese 
cultuio,  especially  m  the  naoor  coastal  cities,  the  Chimse  cultural  tradition 
remained  vigourous  and  continued  to  dominate  the  cultural  life  of  tv>e  country- 
side, which  is  where  most  of  the  population  lived.     Durina  the  early  part  of 
the  contun-,  the  traditional  arts  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  culture  and  society 
ouf forod  froa  almost  continual  warfare  and  severe  economic  hardship,  but  did 
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jmwsiat  despite  these  obstacles. 

The  traditional  nedia  included:  »usic  (string,  percussion,  and  wind 
in,t.u«nt.  and  voice),  dance,  opor.  (as  O^ineso  dra..  is  usually  described 
in  B,glish),  puppetrv,  storytelling  in  nu»erous  performing  style,  collectively 
known  as  au^i,  acrobatics,  magic  acts,  watercolour  painting,  paper-cutting, 
and  carving.    The  porfonu.ng  arts  vera  especially  in^x,rtant  and  were  generally 
a  .-cMnation  of  different  skills.    Chinese  opera  is  a  combination  of  acting, 
.ingw..,.  i„stru»onta  music,  dance,  and  acrc^atJcs.    Storvtelling  in  «ost  fonas 


5 

included  lausical  elements* 


Being  highly  diverse  in  both  forr.  and  content,  a  case  could  be  rv,de  for 
U,e  traditional  media  convening  a  nu.*>er  o'  different  sets  of  attitudes.  in>ere 
was  so«.  portrayal  of  conventional  Confucian  n^rality  (for  exai^^le,  loyalty  to 
Cho  e.t>eror  and  filial  piety).    l-here  was  also  expression  of  the  hardships 
suffered  by  the  co,»on  people,  although  this  was  restricted  by  official  dis- 
approval.   There  were  fictionalised  tal.s  of  e»4>erors  and  heroes  from  the  past 
and  nu^ny  superstitious  tales  about  gods,  ghoa-,,  and  denons.    Prominent  among 
the  folk  for^  of  traditional  »odia  were  romantic  ite««,  often  of  a  licentious 
nature,  historical  practice  of  the  traditional  «.dia  indicated  that  they 

couia       uaed  ei.h.r  to  reinforce  conservative  ideas  and  existing  cultural 
patterns  or  as  a  vehicle  of  protest.    fl.c  nature  of  some  of  the  periorndng  arto 
a«  brief  items  of  dance,  music,  and  stylised  actxm;  limited  their  atility  to 
serve  as  veh>cles  of  conpUcatod  Ideas,  unless  it  was  a  matter  of  reminding  the 
audience  of  the  already  familiar.    The  extent  of  this  limitation,  too,  was  variable 
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Since  It  IS  difficult  to  generalise  about  such  a  varied  cultural  life, 
and  Since  this  "^P^r  is  concernoa  with  one  particular  forn,  yangge,  it  would 
seea  useful  to  discus*  the  traditional  ^J^e.    Yangae,  or  rice-planting  songs, 
are  a  M^or  element  in  the  traditional  folk  culture  of  northern  China.  They 
exist  in  a  wide  range  of  local  vaiiations  throughout  the  ethnic  Han  regions  of 
China  north  of  th«  Y«.u?tze  River.     SoDawhat  similar  folk  forms  can  be  found  in 
the  south, ^  but  it  is  the  yangge  of  northern  China  which  are  of  intere&t  in 
relation  to  the  y^ni/ae  moveoent  of  the  1940s.      The  nan»e  yangge,  (y^  meaning 
nee  shoot  and  ge  meaning  song)  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  singing  such 
songs  while  transplanting  rice  or  doing  other  agricultural  work.''    The  yangge 
to  bo  discusbcd  here,  however,  represent  greater  artistic  elaboration  and  are 
either  dances  or  plays  or  a  cocdaination  of  both.     In  whatever  form  they  take, 
they  include  music  as  well. 

Yangge  have  a  lengthy  history  of  which  there  is  some  record  in  earlier 

written  documents.    The  nime  yangge  can  be  traced  at  least'  as  far  back  as  the 

Song  dynasty  (960-1279  A.D.).    Over  the  centuries  it  has  taken  root  throughout 

8 

the  countryside  and  has  been  elaborated  upon  in  many  different  vay.i.  Two 
variations  of  particular  relevance  in  this  context  are  those  of  Dingxian  in 
Hebe  I  Province  and  those  of  Shaanxi  Province.     Dingxian  yanci^e  was  comparatively 
developed  as  a  dramatic  form  and  some  efforts  to  r^forn  it  had  been  made  earlier 
People  involved  m  that  effort  ^etxt  to  Yan'an  during  the  war  against  Japan  nnd 
their  experienc  cont.ibuced  to  reform  work  going  on  there.      Van'an,  in  Shaanxl 
w«s  then  the  cultural  as  well  ao  the  political  centre  of  the  border  regions. 
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jm2_iO,n3ae  n«ve»ent  began  there  and  w.s  largely  based  on  the  local,  Shaanxi 


variation  of  ^fusm..  which  is  the  variation  of  main  concern  here.    An  i-^rt^nt 
distinction  to  keep  in  mnd  is  that  between  yangge  dances  and  ianaa^  P^^YS. 
Although  the  two  were  often  perforaed  together  and  both  were  the  object  of 
v^focm.  they  are  different  for«.     The  yangge  dance  was  a  dancing  procession 
which  would  take  pUce  through  the  streets  of  the  village,  punctuated  by 
short  plays.    Twenty,  thirty,  or  «,re  dancers  would  slowly  make  their  way  through 
tna  village  streets  performing  a  particulaV  dance  unique  to  yanaae.     It  was  a 
stylised  and  exagaerated  rhythodc  walk,  often  consisting  of  two  or  three  steps 
forward  and  one  atep  b^cK.  with  all  the  dancers  following  the  lead  of  one  dancer 
at  the  front.    This  dance  was  acconpanied  by  musicians  on  a  variety  of  i,.stru»e.>ts, 
with  percuasion  doninating  and  providing  the  rhythm  for  the  dancing.  The 
dancers  would  not  ri=*>ly  proceed  down  the  street  but  would  trace  more  or  less 
intricate  patterns  while,  doing  so.    The  dancers  were  costu,«d  and  some  were 
dressed  as  certain  character-types,  such  as  clown  or  rnonk.    The  leader  would 
often  carry  an  open  umbrella  at  the  head  of  t> o  procession.     During  the  course 
of  the  procession  »>en  and  women  danced  in  pairs,  the  "woncn"  often  being  men 
drossed  as  wo»en.    Tl>e  couples  would  penform  risque'  dialogues  during  the  pro- 
cession.   ■n>e  yajiaae  plays  which  took  place  at  intervals  during  the  processions 
or  in  open  places  typically  consisted  of  a  smaller  nu<rfcer  of  characters  acting 
in  snail  plays  consisting  la.gely  of  singing.    Such  Plays  tended  to  be  loosely 
structured  internally  and  there  was  no  connection  between  the  various  plays 
vhich  »iqht  be  performed  on  any  one  occasion.    The  subject  matter  of  the  plays 
was  largely  taken  ftom  everyday  life  in  the  countryside  and-  as  with  th.  dances. 
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featured  rooantic  themes. 

The  artistic  fonu  of  tho  yancfge  plays  was  one  which  shared  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  traditional  Chinese  opera.    It  was  a  coiaposite  art  form 
consisting  of  dAnce.  instri«ental  and  sung  wusic,  and  dialogue.    It  was  a  syobolic 
art  forn.  relying  on  certain  fixed  character-types  which  could  be  readily  identified 
by  their  costunes.    Theatrical  properties  were  at  a  mininun,  and  a  contoination 
of  mime  and  theatrical  convention  took  their  place.    Contpared  with  opera,  yangae 
*  plays  wore  artistically  siin>ler:    there  was  a  smaller  nuitfcer  of  character-types 
in  use,  and  fewer  instruments;  the  make-up  and  range  of  acting  conventions  were 
rwre  liiaited;  and  the  pUy^  .ere  snorter,  with  the  thecr^  i  often  being  developed 
m  a  coarse  or  bawdy  manner.    Yangge  usually  lacked  printed  scripts  and  often 
lacked  stages  or  other  theatrical  buildings.    The  music  wda  largely  based  on 
fclksong  styles. 

The  mmS.  P^^ys  were  typically  hunorous  and  even  farcical.    They  did  not 
develop  con^licated  the«5S  and  sometimes  even  lacked  story  lines.    They  consisted 
prioaiily  of  hun«rous  exchanges,  very  often  between  a  female  character- type  (dan) 
and  n  male  clown  character-type  (c_hou) .    Such  exchanges  had  sexual  connotaticns 
and  might  be  quite  vulgar.    Serious  topics  weie  avoided  as  the  art  form  did  not 
lend  Itself  to  tho  expression  of  complex  thotnes,  and  because  the  place  Yamjae 
occupied  in  rural  cultural  life  was  that  of  providing  entertaintnent ,  especially 
at  festivals,  and  the  demand  then  was  for  cl'-aerful  en^eAtainiaont . 

Performances  of  yangge  took  place  during  the  agricultural  off-season  and 
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at  the  tl,«  of  festivals,  especially  at  spring  festival  and  to  celebrate  the 

harvest  in  the  tall,    "mey  also  occured  at  the  tloe  of  religiou.  festivals 

and  wcr*  perfonned  at  tenple  fairs.'   They  had  a  definite  place  in  thejrearly   

c.lendar  of  the  peasantry  of  northern  China.    The  performers  were  nostly  local 

peasants  who  were  aaateur  or,  in  son«  cases,  se«i-prof essional ,  i>erfonning 

vanqqe  during  the  agricultural  off-season  and  woking  on  the  land  the  rest  of 

the  year.    Consequently  the  artistic  aspect,  of  j^angaa  were  not  highly  refined  - 

the  dance,   for  exan^.le,  was  si»^le  enough  to  be  learned  in  only  a  few  days. 

0th<sr  a«p*cts  of  vanqqe  were  also  clrcu»acribed  by  its  largely  non-professional 

character  ~  lt«  Batorial  aspects,  such  as  costuwjs  and  otages,  were  poor  or 

..." 
lacking. 

There  is  a  lacK  of  informatioM  on  the  nuni>er  of  such  jranaae  troupes.  One 
available  indication  is  a  report  that  in  1944  in  the  Shaanxi-Gonsu-Ningxia 
Border  Beqion  there  were  994  Me  troupes,  or  about  one  for  every  1,500  people, 
over  sixty  percent  of  these  troupes  were  perfonning  traditional  jcana^c.  This 
repiesents  a  fairly  high  der.sity,  although  tie  seasonal  nature  of  the  troupes 
should  be  kept  in  Bind. 

It  Should  be  noted  tha.  these  areas  also  had  so«e  people  professionally 
cnqaqed  in  foU  arts.     Many  of  these  wore  blind  or  otherwise  disabled  so  that 
they  were  unable  to  nake  a  living  in  agriculture.     Their  livelihood  was  precarious 
and  their  social  status  very  low.    They  served  tic  valuable  social  functions  of 
creating  b.«c1.  of  the  foi.  culture  and  of  maintaining  both  repertoire  and  artistic 
skills. 


o 
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me  yanqqe  novtjnent  arose  out  of  processes  of  fundamental  change  then  taking 
place  in  both  the  political  sphere  and  the  cultural  sphere  and  Is  best  under- 
stood within  the  context  of  those  changes. 

Culturally, the  contradiction  mentioned  above  between  the  political  aims 
of  progiessi^jiruers  and  artists  and  the  inaccessibility  of  their  works  to 
thoxx  intended  audience  among  the  working  people  had  led       a  number  of  exper- 
iments m  the  preceding  decade.    Foreign  style  spoken  drama  which  had  a 
politically  progressive  history  abroad  within  China  and  the  "living  newspaper" 
of  early  post-1917  Soviet  creation  were  utilised  to  overcome  the  barrier  of 
nass  Illiteracy.    The^e  forms  were  very  strange  to  much  of  the  Chinese  working 
population,  so  efforts  were  also  nuide  to  use  folksong  and  opera  styles,  often 
by  si«i«>ly  inserting  new  political  content  into  old  forms  —  for  example,  by  putting 
new  words  to  well-known  folksongs.    This  was  known  as  the  method  of  putting 
-new  wine  in  old  bottles."    Early  experiments  in  yangge  reform  grew  out  of  this 
wider  cultural  context. 

Politically,  the  impetus  for  the  itoveroent  and  active  promotion  of  it  came 
Uota  the  CCP  as  a  product  of  its  rectification  movement  in  1942-1944.    This  was 
a  period  In  w,  ich  the  CCP  made  a  major  theoretical  effort  at  sinicising  Marxism- 
Leninism  and  presenting  a  set  of  independent  policies  on  a  rang.^  of  issues.  One 
of  these  issues  was  literature  and  art.    The  "Talks  at  the  Yenan  Forum  on 
Uteriiture  and  Art**^^  given  by  Mao  Zedong  in  May,  1942.  and  published  the  follow- 
ing year  with  strong  endorsement  by  the  CCP,  represented  a  formulation  of  CCP 
policy  on  liteiature  and  art.    While  the  CCP  and  many  of  its  members  had  been 
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active  in  artxstic  «att«,  previously,  tho  CCP  h.d  not  had  a  clear  policy 
before  1942.    Kro„  tho  ti«,  of  the  -Talk.,"  there  was  such  e.  policy  and  it 
was  vigorously  ii»ple»cnted. 

The  goal  of  the  CCP  .n  the  cultural  sphere  was  unaKtoiguously  expressed 
by  Mao  in  the  "Talks:" 

in  our  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the  Chinese  -^;;°'>^^"« 
„o  various  fronts,  among  which  there  are  tho  fronts  °f^he  pen 
and  of  tho  gun,  the  cultural  and  the  military    ronts.  defeat 
the  enenv  we  must  rely  primarily  on  the  ^""^ 
this  anw  alone  is  not  enough,  we  must  also  have  a  cultural 
I'rS.^ch  is  absolutely  indi.pensable  for  uniting  our  own 
ranXa  and  defeating  the  enewy.^^ 

HUhxn  ch..  general  context,  the  -veu^nt  was  intended  to  be  the  vehicle 

for  cultural  influence  upon  the  peasantry  of  the  border  regions.    Yangae  was 

suitable  for  this  purpose  than  the  Western-influenced  for»s  -re  extensively 
used  by  th-j  CCP  in  the  past. 

The  xangae  «>veB«nt  .as  also  seen  as  a  step  forward  in  China's  cultural 
dovelop^onl.     Departing  fron>  a  materialist  viev,»int,  tho  CCP  s,.w  art  as  a 
„,lection  of,  the  economic  base  of  the  society.     In  the  «idst  o.  a  revolution 
engaged  in  fundamentally  changing  this  economic  base,  a  new  art  would  be  needed. 
^iH.wouia  not  3ust  bo  a  passive  reflection  of  the  new  society  comin.  into  being, 
but  would  also  act  to  pro«>te  this  transformation.    Ihe  CCP  saw  itself  as  leading 
development,  in  all  spheres  of  society  and  culture  as  well  as  in  politics,  and 
one  of  its  activities  was  the  promotion  of  reform  in  tho  arts.    In  the  yangae 
c„vo«ent,  therefore,  the  CCP's  concern  was  not  only  with  supporting  folK  art 
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and  using  it  for  political  purposes,  but  alfo  with  reforming  tho  ar^  itself. 
The  previous  practice  of  putting  "new  wino  in  old  bottles"  was  rejected  as 
jiechanical.    Ttie  new  approach  was  one  based  on  the  idea  that  the  content  and 
the  fonn  of  art  wore  inherently  connected.    In  changing  the  content,  the  forro 
would  have  to  change,  too.'  The  yangqe  inovcmenr  was  both  a  mass  laovemont  to 
spread  and  utilise  folk  art  anU  a  loovenent  to  traniforai  it  into  something  new. 
•me  new  torw  was  not  to  be  created  out  of  t^in  air  but  was  to  be  based  on  the 
previous  forms,  which  was  the  meaning  of  the  slogan  then  raised:  "weed  through 
the  old  to  bring  forth  the  new."    The  yangqe  pronoted  in  the  yangge  moveraent 
wore  yangge  of  the  new  v.*iiety. 

The  beginiung  of  the  yanggo  roovement  can  be  considered  to  have  be*,  the 
194  3  spring  f<»stival,  although  there  was  some  previous  work  done  with  yangge. 
XhiXt  there  ^^ad  b«cn  soaja  such  oxporiinonts  done  at  Dingxian  has  already  been 
noted.    There  had  also  been  efforts  made  in  this  direction  in  relation  to  the 
yanggc  of  Shaanxi.    As  early  aa  193?  efforts  were  being  made  to  adapt  the  local 
purfunuing  arts  popular  m  the  northwest  of  Oilna  to  the  new  political  content. 
Research  was  also  done  during  the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s  on  the  folksongs 
of  northern  Shaanxi  and  north-western  Shanxi, which  contributed  to  the  reform  of 
the  musical  aspect  of  yangge.    Some  atudy  and  adaptation  was  also  bocjun  on 
yanqge  dances  before  1942.        There  were  also  a  few  rudiroentary  efforts  made 
In  refommg  yangge  at  this  time,  most  notably  by  Liu  Zhircn  who  was  a  peasant 
and  a  renowned  yajigge  troupe  leader.    He  combined  the  local  vangge  dance  with 
Another  local  folk  form  known  as  "running  stories"  (pao  gushi) ,  which  were 
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.torle.  p«rfor«d  .n  «i»  either  on  l.or.eb.ck  or  on  the  ground.    Thi,  produced 
^  now  for«  (then  c«lled  xln  gushl)  which  introduced  a  narrative  elepont  to 
y,n,qe  dan«.    He  also  ei<peri«.,>ted  with  new  content  and  initiated  innovations 
.n  the  »in,ing  and  dancing  of  A»ong  the  changes  in  which  took 

place  in  the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s  wore  the  further  developi«nt  of    ^    /  / 
^anaae  as  a  dra»>tic  form,  the  replacement  of  the  u:*rel3.  at  the  head  of  the 
croui..  with  a  sicKle  and  an  axe,  the  removal  of  the  role  of  clow.w  the  introduction 
of  the  rolo  of  traitor,  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  sexual  content;  and  the 

20 

introduction  o£  «nti-Japanoso  content. 

rho  question  of  whether  or  not  to  .Mko  these  o|orts  to  reform  mi331 
.  contentious  one  in  the  .any  1940S.      Oho  re  was     iron,  body  of  opinion  which 
conaldered  ^anaae  decadent  and  undesirable  and  which  doubted  the  value  of  adapt- 
ing it.-'   The  opposxtiort  to  using  vangge  as  the  basis  T6r  a  new  art  form  wan 
do.Hna..t  >n  the  early  1940.,  and  a,  a  result  the  reform  of  »  did  not  maV.e 
much  progress  or  becone  generally  accepted  until  1943, 

implementation  of  Uio  CCVs  new  policy  on    iteraturc  and  art  showed  its 
f.„t  results  at  the  .pring  festival  of  1943.    Sp  ing  festival,  nwirKln,  the 
beginning  ot  the  luna>  new  ye.r  and  faUinc,  in  th-  aiddlo  of  the  a,ricultural 
o£.-«eason,  i.  :ho  traditional  annual  pc^-.  of  cultural  activity  ir  the  cointry- 
8i<le.     The  194J  spring  festival  was  the  first  one  after  the  estab" ishment  of 
the  new  PoUcy.    Tor  the  1943  spriny  fesl^val,  several  of  the  professional 
£uUur«l  units  presented  a  rar.ge  of  cuUural  offenms  Included  HijailH  ^"^ 
other  tor^  of  dram,  woodcuts  and  paintings  put  up  in  the  streets,  and  also 
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Uction  and  poetry.    Of  all  the  prerentationa,  the  most  successful  were  the 

ymqqo  of  the  Lu  Xun  Acadeny  ot  Art,  in  pArticular  the  short  yanggc  play, 

22 

Xionq  Hei  Xai  Huang  (Brother  and  Sister  Open  the  Wasteland) . 

Xionq  Hei  Kai  Huang  successfully  captured  some  of  the|  artistic  character- 
istics of  traditional  yangue ,  such  as  the  uoo  of  local  dialect  and  local  tunes. 
More  notably  it  adapted  une  of  the  traditional  theatrical  patterns  —  that  of 
a  joking  conflict  between  a  zaale  clown  character  and  a  female  character  to 
a  nt«w  political  content,  sexual  connotations  were  roiaovecl  by  the  siinple 

device  of  nakin^^  the  char^ters  brother  and  sister.    The  Utome  of  conflict 
over  opening  waste laiid  aiivi  increasing  production  required  that  one  character 

be  progrcsitive  and  the  ctthei  bt.  backward.    But*  aa  one  of  the  people  involved 

f 

in  the  refona  of  y^mgge  pointed  out,  that  would  have  taade  fifty  percent  of 
the  charai^ters  in  thl  *  siiqple  two-character  play  backward,  which  was  not  con- 
sK^eied  3in  a^.ceptable  lopr omenta tion  uf  the  real  situation  in  thj  border  region. 
Ihe  problem  was  resolved' by  havin^^the  brother  pretend  to  be  sleeping  in  the 
fic»ld3  when  l;e  should  naye  been  workii.g,  giving  the  s^fitei  ample  opportunity  to 
hataii>jau  hin  about  the  itportemce  of  ui>ening  more  wasteland  to  increase  agx..qult^ 
oral  production.    The  huii^roas  conflic-  between  the  two  permitted  the  intro<luct- 
ion  of  a  substantial  amtjunt  of  political  content  without  becoming  tendentiously 

boring.    The  fact  that  tl|e  brother  was  only  pretending  to  be  backward/  a  fact 

f 

known  to  the  .audience  from  the  beginning,  allowed  the  play  to  maintain  the 
cheerful  and  huaorous  air[  of  traditional  yaflggo.    An  additional  factor ^ contribute 

!  \ 

ing  to  its  success  when  fllrst  perfom^d  in  yan*an  in  1943  was  the  talent  of  the 
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rcfonaed  without  losing  its 
porfonner.,  which  helped  show  that  v«aa2«  <^°^^^  ^  rctonr^a 

artistic  flavour. 

0^.  success  Of  the  new  ^  of  e.rly  194^  ie.  Co  «.o  cro.Clo.  of  .core, 
of  ^  cro^s.  «,o  literati  v,re  «*iU..<ii  to  create  nore  ^  per- 
foc»or.  wer,  -o.t  into  the  countrysiae  to  perfo^«  i"  -  or^.^ised  f.shlon. 

w..  referred  to  a.  "sondin.  »  tc  the  country.lUe-  (;».ci-ii-5l)  • 
Hvory  loc.1  <Jre^'  (fenau)   1"  U,e  Shaanxl-Cansu-Nin.:da  Dorder  Region  was  sent 
,  ,p,cial  drL'tro^  1.  1943  for  the  purpce  of  .preadi..  the  new 

w.,  coif       the  fU.t  .tep  tow.rd  a  «.ro  a^itiou,  .oal,  "countryside 

^created  and  perfo.^d  hy  the  pea.a.ts 
.,e«.elvo».    .ue  to  the  .eaoonal  nature  of  cultural  activity,  the  next  peaK  of 
.ccivicy  was  the  1944  oprln,  festival,  at  which  poi.u  the  H=33o  -ve«=.t  had 
.,ch„d  other  .ort^.  Chi.a  ^rdo.  re.lc„«  a^  ar^  unit..         the  «>ve^..t  .prea.. 
^.looted  troupe,  we.  identified       «,.el.  to  1.  emulated  i.  their  local- 

Ule..  This  oervud  to  spread  the  »ove».nt  and  to  indicate  concretely  -hat  was  I 
boiiW  proposed. 

*s  will  be  quite  apparent  fro-n  the  above,  the  dominant  institution  in 
..itA.t.n,  U.e  «  «>ve.ont  a..d  tn  ..Kin.  decisions  with  respect  to  it  wa. 
U,e  CMno.o  Co.»....t  Party.  Propaganda  Department  of  th.  CCP  Central 

Con^Utee  wac  Che  vehicle  for  thl,,a..d  its  directives,  such  a.  the  one  of 
7  sovc^r  1043  on  carrying  out  the  CCP's  PoUcy  on  Htoratur.  and  art.  were 
•     ,^.u.«..toa  m  the  ..rd^r  re.'ions.    Since  the  .ovor„:.nt  of  tne  border  regions 
operated  under  the  leadership  of  the  CCP.  it.  cosources  (such  as  the  educational 
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described  above)  were  at  the  disposal  of  this  policy.    The  i»>stltutes  of  higher 
learning  and  the  literati  who  were  CXP  oombers  or  who  accepted  CCP  leadership 
played  an  important  role,  especially  at  the  beginning.    AlU»ough  there  was 
certainly  intended  to  be  active  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  and 
while  they  ctrtainly  did  participate,  it  is  less  clear  just  what  their  involve- 
ment was  in  the  decision-tnaking  process,  and  this  question  must  unfortunately 
remain  unanswered. 

With  respect  to  funding  for  personnel,  the  teachers,  students,  and  other 
literati  working  under  instruction  to  create  new  vangge  plays,  present  loodol 
porfonnancos,  and  organise  the  movement  were  recipients  of  government  support, 
albeit  at  the  subsistence  or  near-subsistence  level  of  all  those  supported  on 
public  funds  at  that  time.    Amateurs  constituted  a  large  proportion  ot  the 
personnel  invoived.    The  material  expenses  were  kept  as' low  as  possible.  Per- 
fonaances  were  given  in  streets  and  open  apaces.    Ttie  new  yanggc  on  conteoporary 
themes  about  i>easant  life  did  not  require  special  costun«3  —  the  peasants 
could  wear  their  own  clothes.    The  mechors  of  most  of  the  troui>es  received  no 
wages  and  did  not  charge  for  performances.    T^o  snail  unavoidable  expenses,  such 
as  oil  for  the  lansps,  might  be  provided  by  the  government  or  by  the  village 
itself.     In  some  cases  the  members  of  the  troupes  would  do  some  extra  woik  and 
use  the  money  thereby  earned  to  moot  the  needs  of  the  troupe.    In  cases  where 
th^  troupe  perfortaed  for  neighbouring  villagos,  they  might  be  given  a  small 
amount  of  ooney  or  a  sin<)le  meal  for  the  members  of  the  troup^i.    Frugality  was 
the  guideline  in  cultural  work  as  in  all  other  *rork  in  the  border  regions  and 
27 

liberated  areas . 
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xanaae  n»ve.«nt  of  the  ndddlo  and  late  1940s  was  axn>ed  at  the  rural, 
predcainantly  peasant,  population  of  the  north  China  border  regions  or  Ubor.ted 
areas.    Later  it  was  sent  south,  as  the  CCP  ar^v-d  forces  ~ved  southward,  and 
there  adapted  to  southern  forn>s.    After  1947,  as  the  liberated  areas  expanded 
to  .nclude  Cities,  new  -re  introduced  to  urban  workers.    These  develop- 

»..ts.  however,  were  later  ones  based  upon  the  rural  northern  experiences  and 
wai  not  be  the  focus  of  concern  here.     In  the  focus  of  attention  .n  cultural 
«>rK  on  U.e  ordinary  people  xn  the  northern  bases,  there  were  two  ma.n  cote.orxes 
involved:  the  peasants  and  the  soldiers  (peasants  xn  uniform).    While  .old.cr. 
v«..re  deeply  involved  in  cultural  wor..  ...  thxs  period,  the  -veT.nt  dxd 

not  reach  as  deeply  into  the  r^n.s  as  dxd  other  for,„s  of  entertainment  or 
education.    «>e  specxaUsed  cultural  unxts    f  the  ar».d  forces  per£orr.d  it 
and  taught  .t  to  peasants  U.roughout  the  country,  but  sold.crs  in  regular  un^ts 
faced  the  obstacle  of  a  lacR  of  wo.»en.    Vancjcjo  required  wo^^n  performers  or 
«.n  performers        fe^le  garb.    The  fo.mcr  wo.e  not  available  and  the  latter 
«ere  no  longer  acceptable.     Further,  soldie^.  v^re  encouraged  to  perfo.n,  ite.s 
.j^ut  thexr  rantarv  Ufe  but  there  were  no  vo..n  in  the  f.ghtu.g  u„ns.  One 
„.y  out  ot  th.s  prob.e.  was  t„e  performance  of  U.^  about  .ho.  relation,  w.th 
c.v.Uans.    Also,  the  »  dance  was  thought  to  be  xns.f t.c.ently  horo.c, 
although  son.  adaptations  were  c.rr.ed  out  to  deal  w.U.  tha,  p.oblom..    In  any 
ovoat,  yan^Ho  d.d  not  become  as  significant  for  the  soldxcr.,as  xt  war.  for  the 
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stylo  of  dramatics  w.uch  resulted  in  the  greatest  involvement  .y  t„e 
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peasants  was  one  whxch  called  upon  the©  to  becoaie  involved  on  a  nuss  scale  m 
particular  dramatic  events  rather  than  to  join  organised  troupes-    One  way  in 
which  this  was  done  was  to  dramatise  recent  local  events  and  have  the  actual 
participants  play  themselves  on  stage.    'Itiis  method  also  reduced  problems 
involved  m  writing  and  acting  possibly  unfamiliar  material,  as  woul4  be  the 
case  with  conventional  scripts.    Another  way  of  involving  largvi  nunbers  of 
people  was  the  use  of  the  yanqge  dance.    While  yangge  plays  involved  limted 
numbers  ot  actt)ES,  the  yangge  danctt  could  flexibly  accommodate  an  indefinite 
number  of  people.  And  was  not  difficult  to  learn-    Even  with  the  use  of  rural 
draBWi  troupes,  i*.  was  not  considered  sufficient  to  merely  involve  the  limited 
nUMber  of  people  required  by  a  troupe.    Aside  from  the  f^w  mofe  experienced 
or  taleiited  people  recjalred  to  form  a  core  group  for  the  village  troupes, 
other  villagers  wore  to  be  widely  involved  on  a  less  demanding  scale  wherever 
possible.    The  village  troupos  were  to  at  least  some  extent  envisaged  as 
relotively  open  organisations  disposed  towards  having  the  broadest  based  Tart- 
28 

icipation  possible. 

However,  while  the  activities  were  to  bo  open  to  mass  involvement,  organ- 
isation was  also  necessary  m  order  to  carry  out  an  effective  ma«s  movement. 
The  primary  organisation  for  mass  cultural  activity  in  the  countryside  at  this 
time  appears  to  have  been  the  village  drama  troupes  (nongcun  jutuan) .  These 
v^re  village  troupes  consposed  of  local  people  doing  dramatics  m  their  spare 
tiue,  largely  during  the  winter  off-season  whon  there  was  more  time  available 
for  non-agricultural  activities.    Some  of  thes^*  troupes  performed  throughout 
the  year,  but  with  g. eater  frequency  during  the  winter  and  with  a  peak  of  actl 
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at  the  spring  festival. 


in  the  course  of  organising  the,,  troupes,  it  was  necessary  to  find  people 
Who  were  prepared  to  take  so»e  initiative  at  the  beginning.    «>is  was  easier 
after  agrarian  refor»  had  »ade  progress  and  in  areas  where  it  was  going 

v«,u.    Or.e  »»thad  of  pro«>ting  the  dra<:w.  «,ve«ent  was  to  rely  on  people  who 
had  already  been  mobilised  in  response  to  so^  other  issue,  such  as  the  war  or 
inoroaslng  production,  the  »iUtia  and  labour  heroes  were  consequently  called 


30 

on  to  be  active  in  dramatics. 


The  people  nost  usually  involved  .n  these  troupes  were  young  »>en,  older 
^„  had  fa^Uy  demands  on  their  ti:^.  and  won«n  were  less  UHely  to  be  active 
as  .n  .oneral  and  ^.,.J^  in  particular  vere  not  considered  respectable. 

Sou«  Places  had  so^  success  in  organising  wor«n  to  participate  as  well.  There 
is  at  least  one  report  of  an  area  where  dra=vitic  activity  ca,«=  to  a  halt  when 
too  „.ny  of  the  you„g  .en  left  to  ,oiu  the  ar»y.  but  was  revived  by  persuading 
„on>en  and  children  to  taKe  their  place.    Pe.oadin.  won«n  to  ,oi„  lu  the.e 
act.vit.es  not  only  broadened  the  «>ven«nt  bot    at  the  sa™,  ti«..  ^helped  to 
release  won«n  fro.-n  the  tradit.o.^l  restrictions  .nlaced  upon  them.^^ 

It^ls  difficult  to  estimate  the  n.tai>er  of  people  involved,  and  I  am  aware 
of  „o  statistics  on  this  question,    ^.e  geographical  distribution  is  an  i,»portant 
"uniting  factor.    H.e  «>oven«nt  only  took  place  .n  areas  whoxe  the  a'P  had 
ostabl.shed  border  regions  or  liberated  areas.    Areas  on  the  fringe  or  where 
military  retreat  had 'caused  the  villages  to  change  hands  were  surely  not  in 
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the  forefront  of  cultural  developments.    'Itidse  areas  which  were  under  CCP 
adalnistratlon  from  an  earlier  date  and  which  enjoyed  a  tore  stable  military 
situation  had  a  greater  degree  of  cultural  activity.    There  were  also  regional 
variations  resulting  from  other  causes,  such  as  the  quality  of  local  leadership. 
Some  reports  indicate  that  the  novencnt  succeeded  in  reaching  a  large  proportion 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  border  regions  and^  liberated  areas.    In  areas  where 
the  rnoveinent  was  coo^aratively  successful,  every  village  had  an  amateur  drama 
troupe."*^    Given  the  size  of  the  population  involved,  it  can  be  assumed  UiAt 
ti^jo  people  reached  by  this  aovonvent  numbered  in  ti\e  several  nxlllions,  even 
before  it  spread  southward  and  into  the  cities. 

The  incentives  involved  seem  to  have  been  minimal  and  to  have  been  focused 
more  on  encouraging  the  best  troupes,  although  this  would  have  an  impoct  on 
other  troupes  as  well  m  onoouraging  them  to  improve.    An  effort  was  made  to 
increase  the  prestlge-of  c'rama,  which  was  traditionally  looked  down  upon,  and 
to  give  particular  recognition  to  those  troupes  that  were  especially  successful. 
One  method  of  doing  this  was  to  have  officials  join  in  drama  -ictivities,  for 
example,  having  the  local  district  head  or  district  CCV  secretary  take  the  lead 
in  vanqge  dances.     Another  metho!  was  that  of  holding  cocrpetitions  and  awarding 
prizes  to  the  better  troupos.    Prestige  was  also  increased  by  the  publication 
of  some  of  the  more  successful  works. 

There  wore  considerable  numbers  of  traditional  folk  artists  in  these  areas 
practising  the  various  folk  arts,  such  as  local  opera,  storytelling,  and  music, 
•may  were  encourag'ed  to  join  in  the  new  cultural  activities,  includln^the  yonaac 
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»ove»ent.  because  U..ir  skills  a.  folk  »rti.t3  were  highly  valued,  and  because  . 
thoY  had  an  influence  upon  the  peasantry .    They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  involved 
m  tho  amateur  organisation-  in  the  countryside,  and,  in  fact,  nay  have  been 
quite  tho  apposite  of  supportive.     If  the  amteur  troupes  performed  free  or 
at  nominal  cost,  w,.o  «.uld  hire  the  professional  or  seni-professional  troupes 
-  even  .f  thoy  were  better  porfoxmero?    Not  only  was  the  peasantry  exceedingly, 
poor,  so  «oro  the  fo<k  artists.     In  their  precarious  economic  situation,  the 
financial  threat  l>o«ed  by  tho  ^angae  mover»«t  t«y  have  been  very  distressing. 
The  opposition  of  the  CCP  to  so»«  aspects  of  the  folk  arts  had  a  negative 
effect  on'&.o  livelihood  of  some  folk  artists.    While  the  CCP  encouraged  the 
folk  artists  to  perform  new  or  revised  itoins,  the  prospects  of  making  a  living 
with  the  nuw  repertoire  wer<>  uncertain. 

on  tho  othCL  hand,  the  CCP  also  had  «n«thlng  to  offer  tho  folk  artists, 
in  iZi.  poverty  they  were  receptive  to  tho  econon>ic  cha,u,eB  brought  by  the  CCP. 
one  report,  for  example,  Indicatea  U,at  tho  folk  artxstp  became  Puch  more 
favourably  disposed  towa.d  the  new  administra  .on  after  re  o.ving  Unci  in  Uie 
land  reform  of  the  late  lO-lO's."    Tho  new  auU.o.rl.o.  al.o  won  some  goodwill 
amo.w  the  folk  artists  by  treating  them  with  resi-ecl,  son.>thl.>g  which  thoir 
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low  .-iocial  stdluB  meant  was  unprecedented. 

1HO  folk  artists  were  reached  by  urban  literati  sent  to  the  counlryaldo 
as  initiators  of  U.o  movement,    -rtiey  would  work  with  exisllm,  organisaLions, 
such  as  draT..  troupes,  where  thoy  existed,  gather  Individual  artists,  suc-h  as 
storytellers,  together  Into  new  organisations,  or  ro..ch  scattered  individuals 
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through  running  short  training  courioi. 

Tho  first  step  in  the  proceos  of  reform  of  the  folK  artists  was  Ideological 
and  political  reform,    the  artists  would  be  encouraged  to  talk  about  their 
past  sufferings  and  to  reco^jniso  their  cc«non  cause  with  the  peasants  and  other 
vorking  people^    Then  they  would  attend  poUtical  study  classes  and  criticise 
their  past  failings,  blaming  these  on  the  old  society.    The  policy  of  making 
literature  and  art  .erve  the  masses  would  bo  explained  to  them,^^    The  second 
st«p  was  the  reform  of  folk  art,  revising  the  old  repertoire  and  creating  new 
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items  in  a  rofornwd  folk  style. 

These  two  processes  of  ideological  and  artistic  reform  were  both  long-term 
undertakings,    ideological  reform  was  recognised  as  being  inherently  alow. 
Arti5tic^oform  also  required  time,  and  after  the  new  direction  was  set,  there 
was  still  the  problem  of  raising  the  artistic  standard/^    It  appears  that  this 
period  saw  only  a  beginning  in  the  work  to  reform  folk  artists  and  folk  art. 
There  are  Indications  that  the  results  were  unoven."*^    Whore  thort  was  some 
success,  this  troupe  or  individual  was  then  presented  as  a  ntodal  for  other  folk 
42 

artists  to  emulate. 

Iho  activity  of  the  literati  from  outside  the  folk  milieu  was  crucial  In 
the  dovolopment  of  this  movemenc  in  folk  performing  arts,  contradictory  as  that 
nay  seem. 

The  strong  progresaive  trend  among  twenUeth  cenfcury  Chinese  intellectuals, 
including  those  involved  in  the  arts,  had  led  many  of  them  to  turn  their  attention 
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to  th«  co^n  people  Ot  the  country,  d«pite  the  huge  gap  e>cistlng  between  the 
literati  and  tho  rest  of  the  population.    At  fir»t  this  represented  no.e  an 
interest  or  ideal,  but  with  ihe  Japanese  occupation  of  the  i»ajor  cities,  they 
began  to  bridge  that  gap.    Fleeing  the  Japanese,  largo  nu=i>ers  of  them  flod  inland, 
and  as  the  CCP  seeded  noro  con«itted  to  fighting  the  Japanese  than  did  the  official 
govem,«nt,  nationalist  as  well  as  leftist  literati  flocked  to  the  CCP  border 
regions.    Souo  of  those  people  were  figures  of  national  renc^wn  in  their  fields; 
others  had  tore  ordinary  credentials,-  and  many  were  young  middle  school  or 
university  student..     In  the  Sluanxi-Gansu-«ing-xla  Border  Region  where  the  CCP  # 
centre,  Van'an,,  was  located,  there  was  an  effort  made  to  develop  a  cultural  centre 
and  to  make  U,at  border  region  a  oodel  of  tl>e  new  society  the  CCP  proposed  to 
create  in  China.    Substantial  progress  was  made  but  the  gap  between  the  literati 
and  the  co«»on  people  persisted.    The  rectification  «.ve,=ent  of  1942-1944  was 
partly  concerned  wiU,  this  problem.    Certainly  the  question  of  the  relationship 
of  intellectuals  to  the  working  people  was  fundamental  not  only  to  U,e  cultural 
life  oi  the  whole  country,  but  also  to  the  fu'ure  of  the  revolution.    In  Mao's 
address  to  writers  and  artists  .n  194?,  he  st.M  -d  his  view  on  what  should  be 
done,  and  this  became  CCP  policy! 

China's  revolutionary  writers  and  artists,  writers  and  artists 
of  promUe,  oust  go  aiong  the  masses,  they  »ust  for  a  long  period 
of  tin-e  unreservedly  go  anong  the  i=>assos  of  workorb,  peasants,  and 
.oldier.  body  and  soul,  go  into  the  h-at  of  the  i-truggle,  go  to  the 
only  source,  the  broadest  and  richest  source,  in  order  to  observe, 
oxi>erlcnce,  study,  and  analyse  all  the  different  kinds  °f  P"Pl«' 
all  the  classes,  all  the  mouos.  all  the  vivid  patterns  of  life  and 
struggle,  all  the  natural  forms  of  literature  and  art.  O"!^/''"" 
they  enter  the  process  of  re-working,  that  is,  the  process  of  creation, 
iTuus  way  unite  the  raw  materials  with  production,  and  the  study 
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process  with  the  creative  process.    Otherwise,  yo»:  will  havo  nothing 
to  work  with,  no  raw  materials  or  semi-finished  products,  no  where- 
withal to  re-work,  and  you  will  be  nothing  but  a  phoney  writer  or 
*irtist....« 

Kao  also  Advocated  that  the  writers  and  artists  study  in  order  to  reform  their 
thought  and  attitudes,  and  this  was  the  first  stage  of  their  reform  as  they 
participated  in  the  widespread  study  of  tne  rectification  movement  then  underway. 
Kao  placed  great  value  on  such  ideological  refom,  but  also  approached  the 
problem  from  a  Bvateiiallst  angle,  uniting  both  aspects  according  to  dialectical  *  . 
materialism.    Briefly  put,  Uie  idea  was  that  if  ideology  (and  art)  were  derived 
from  a  material  base,  then,  a  fundamental  change  in  ideology  (and  art)  was  to  be 
derived  from  a  change  in  the  material  base.    By  first  uniting  the  genteel  writers 
and  artists  with  the  workers,  peasants  and  soldiers  in  the  process  of  creating 
♦  new  China,  the  objective  conditions  would  bo  created  for  the  emergence  of  a 
cd^^rospondingly  new  literature  and  art. 

After  an  initial  period  of  study,  writeru  and  artists  began  leaving  Yan'an 
for  the  countryside  on  a  large  scale  in  1943.    While  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  eventually  re-work  these  experiences  into  works  uf  art,  they  were  not 
intended  to  just  go  to  the  countryside  to  collect  material  and  do  creative  wcrk. 
In  order  to  help  them  look  at  life  from  a  different  point  of  view  and  achievo 
the  desired  tra.isfonaation,  they  wore  sent  to  work  in  the  countryside,  largely 
as  govommont  cadrea.    Some,  in  particular  the  performers,  were  sent  to  act  as 
organisers  of  mass  cultural  activities,  such  a?  the  yangge  movement. 

The  contribution  of  these  literati  was  crucial.    It  was  Uiey  who  carried 
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the  new  policy  on  cuUuVal  work  and  the  CCP  depended  heavily  upon  them  for  ^ 
introducing  it>to  t,*  pea..nt«  a.K>  folK  artx.t,.    The  tolK  artists  were  essential 
•^cau..e  thoy  ..ad  the,  deeded  artistic  sKiUs:  while 'th^  literati  n,ig..t  be  quite 
ac0o««>ll5hed  in  the.r  field.,  they  were  XMe:<perionced  when  i^  to  folk  art.  ^ 

peasants,  of  course,  wore  the  ultl^te  taryet  of  tl.is  »ov.,«>nt,  not  only  as 
^auJionce  but  .v.  active 'creator,  of  thoir  own  culture.  .  ' 

The  nuna.or  of  Uleratx  engaged  in  this  work  conpared  with  the  mz.-  of  the 
.„pulatlon  to  be  reached  «>ant  that  thoy  were  sparsely  distributed.    Their  role 
was  to  act  a3  catalyst,  co  set  in  .^tion  the  xangac  ".overrent  and  other  nu.ss 
cultura  activUicB  on  the  part  of  the  peasants  and  folk  artists  -  and  not  to 
act.  lu  thoir  place.    Tl.ey  perfoin«d  «>del  works  as  exa«i>les  of  what  was  desired, 
assisted  in  caiectlvo  wrifny  <J.oups.  and  ran  short  tr^ininc,  proy.a^s,  as  well 
aa  luoauciiig  <«.u>y  -lew  Yan'jgu.  scripts. 

M  oont.onevl  above,  a  wide  range  of  folk  tonns  were  ul.Usud  n,  the  nu,ss 
cultural  activities  oiganisod  at  this  ti»e.  with  the  e.pha.i.  ou  the  performing 
arts.  loci  o>.er«.  storytelling,  a...  oWe  .il.  Y^,,  wore  ..porta.t 

eU.n«..t:>  ir.  this  situation,     howev.r.  all  these  .or.s  woro  un.it  r.o.ng  change. 
i„  tKUh  the  content  presuntod  and  the  for«s  w.  whi.h  this  now  cntent  was 
c„nta.n.d.     Th..  wa.s  ont.roly  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  or.jan.surs  of  thes« 
•  act.vUK-u,  ana  .no  reason  for  the  dominance  of  j^anaiLO 

It  was  undergoing  so»e  nuite  pronising  change.  ;n  its  artistic  form.  Since 

thi.  was  ..u>.ia«..ntal  to  the  ^<W-  ""^^ 
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The  new  yanggc  developed  and  proaoted  during  the  yanggc  movement  of  the 
1940s  w/4a  a  co»bin«tion  of  the  old  yanqgo  and  of  WoBtem-ityle  spoKon  dranui. 
The  rbsuit  of  this  combination  was  sometimes  also  given  a  now  na»i*.  <fC3".f 
Bumcal,  to  indicate  tha"  it  was  actually  a  new  fona.    Ihe  ruason  for  thia 
combination  lay  in  the  different  strengths  of  the  two  forrns.    Yanggo  wt^s  tradi- 
tionally popular  and  there  would  bo  no  diff iculty '  finding  audiences  for  i^amj^e^ 
porforwancos.    The  fantlianty  of  Uie  fona  also  had  advantages  for  aicatours. 
The  strength  of  3jx>kon  drama  was  that  it  provided  a'body  of  knowledge  and 
experience  on  structure  and  technique  for  politlcaX  theatre,  having  long  boon 
used  for  thia  purpose.    Further,  the  majority  of  the  drama  trou|H?a  involved  in 
tJie  initial  efforts  to  create  this  new  fonn  in  the  mid- 19403  wore  trouixis  ^ 
porfonRing  spoken  drama.    This  meant  that,^ith  or  without  conscious  intent, 
element*  of  spoken  drama  were  drawn  upon  by  the  actors  in  their  perfortuanci^s. 
It  also  meant  that  there  were  some  difficulties  involve  J  in  havir.^j  such  actors 
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porfom  even  reformed  yangge  . 


Without  going  into  detail,  a  few  of  the  chinges  m*ide  shouU  »>o  indicated. 
The  previously  loosely  structured  dramatic  styie  was  tightened  in  ordor  to  provide 
A  more  effective  vehicle  for  the  presentation  and  dovelopck^nt  of  political 
themes.'*^    The  sexual  connotatioi.s  in  t.he^dancing  were  removed  hy  altering  the 
dancing  styles.    The  costumes  were  altered  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the 
characters  portrayed  —  clowns  and  monks,  for  example,  were  removed  and  workers, 
pcasanttf,  and  soldiers  added.    A  concession  was  made  here,  however,  in  allowing 
some  bright  colours  and  stylistic  decoration,  as  the  rc«v^  would  otherwise  have 
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been  quite  drab.    Extensive  dialogue  w.s  Introduted  into  what  had  previously 

46 

been  wholly  ouSical  content.    The  nusic  wa«  .Iso  altered  5on*what. 

11.0  consequence  o£  those  alterau.ons  in  virtually  all  aspects  of  X2I!33£ 
content  a)*d  foru.  was  .  fluid  situation  wtose  dominant  cnaracteristic  was  experi- 
„,n<atlon. Vw  did -not  acquire  a  fixed  l-onn,  nor  wore  claims  made  (.hat 

^the  process  j>f  rofom  oi"  vangge  had  been  cospleted  at  any  point,  as  far  as  I 
<«  awaro.    Aoroj<as^  continuing  tension  between  the  two  drjinvuic  traditions 
of  oia  yangye  and  Bi>oken  draK>a,  and  the  works  produced  varied  m  leaning  toward 


one  or  tha  cti-.t 


Probably  the.  most  m^ortant  an.I  nost  offogtwely  perMiab.vc  use  of  )eD3aS. 
ocoured  where  Urye  nuK^rs  of  P^os-^ma  voro  mobilised  to  perform  thcm.soWe». 
•n.i«  W.-.S  actively  encouraged.     Bvor.  whore  the  ,n™l>er  of  Vear.ant  i>artiCM'.v>ts  mght 
U,  Halted  in  numbor,  aa  was  the  case  with  the  vmu<ie.d«-n«  trc.u,.os,  their 
activities  often  depended  on  *o»aunity  supi>ort  In  the  form  of  financial  holi>  In 
otdor  to  cover  expenses,  or  in  the  fom.  of  pr..ctlcal  assistance  by  carrying  the 
'wtetialH  to  the  perforn^nco  site  and  arrange-,  the  jH.rf<.rnuince  area.  Professional 
perfonners  were  limited  in  nu»-bet ,  so  dramallo  acj  i     ty  cU-arly  depended  to  a 
larue  QXtvnt  on  the  vUla<jer!»  th.-matlve!. ,  as  was  liadi t lonul ly  the  case  ao  well. 
rolUical  «iH..ech<.=;  or  di.cu.aiona  Kight  accompany  the  porfonn..nces.  but  this  was  ■ 
not  always  the  case,  and  It  is  difficult  to  eat^^te  how  connon  this  practice  was. 

As  a  final  note  on  thl?  topic,  the  following  passage  £r<.c  the  "ix-cslon  on 
the  Development  of  Mass  Art"  of  16  Novei-i>er  194-1  by  a  conference  on  culture  and 
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education  work  in  the  Shaanxi-Gansu-Ningxia  Border  Region  clearly  indicdtei 
the  view  of  tho  organiaora  of  this  movcjoent  on  the  question  of  which  forms  to 


The  newness  or  oldneia  of  art  is  basically  decided  by  whether  or 
not  It  servos  the  interests  of  the  masses,  whether  or  not  it  serves 
the  nasses  in  war,  in  pioduction,  and  in  education.    Therefore,  all 
art  which  is  able  to  correctly  show  tho  new  life  (and  history  in 
now  perspective)  can       developed)  other  art 'ttust  all  be  refonwd. 
In  tho  Jsaioe  way,  all  the  forma  which  aro  i^^le  to  correctly  show  tho 
new  content  can  Ihj  dovelopcdj  oUiers  must  all  bo  reformed.^ 

It  Is  difficuit  to  bo  con^)rohensive  about  indicating  the  content  of  the 
now  ya»ggo  since  so  many  of  them,  and  especially  those  created  by  the  peasants 
themsolvos  in  the  villages,  were  never  written  down,  not  to  speak  of  being 
published  and  preserved  Uecados  later.    There  are  some  indications,  however, 
which  are  worth  .eferring  to.    In  writing  of  tho  1944  spring  festival  performance 
in  yan'an,  Zhou  Yang  suamrised  Uio  theines  of  fifty-aix  new  yangge .  Twenty-six 
of  them  vero  about  prod'iction  in  one  way  or  anoUier:  mutual  aid,  labour  heroes, 
the  reform  of  loafers,  production  in  the  army,  and  factory  prwiuction.  Seventeen 
wnro  about  relations  between  the  army  and  the  people.    Ton  were  about  self-defense 
and  protection  against  traitors.    Two  wore  about  struggle  behind  the  enemy  lines. 
One  was  about  tho  movement  to  reduce  rent  and  interest."*^    A  later  collection  of 
'  yangge  plays,  including  ones  writton  at  slightly  earlier  and  later  dates,  shows 
a  similar  pattern.    This  volume  seems  to  bo  a  acloction  of  the  best  of  the  new 
yangge  and  to  consist  entirely  or  almost  entirely  of  yargge  written  by  the  literati. 
%   ^It  alio  consists  mostly  of  plays  on  production  and  on  relations  between  the  army 
and  the  people,    lliore  are  also  individual  plays  in  this  collection  on  other 
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topio:  literacy,  arranged  narr.age,  the  CCP-s  policy  of  un.t.ng  «ith  middle 
peo,«t3,  had  condition,  in  the  Nationalist  ar»y,  traitor.,  .ud  the  CCP  PoUcy 
of  uniting  with  the  national  bourgeoisie."'    OVo  other  slender'  volu:«.s  of  jfanaaS. 
consist  of  iajaae  about  *n.y  life  or  army-civilian  relations  (five  short  Plays 
in  one  voluoe)  and  «>r.  varied  plays  in  another  volume,  including  several  produced 
by  ^..u.  groups.    T»..s  included  one  on  each  of:  miUtary  affa.rs,  rent  " 

reduction,  cooperative  co«»«rce.  fortune-telling,  and  catching  enemy  agents,  and 
several  on  thu  status  of  wo»en.^°    The  two  n»st  popular  full-length  new  yangae. 
^«  »h>te-haired  Girl  and  Xie  Vol  Chou,  were  generll  .nd.ct^nts  of  life  before 
liberation  by  the  CCP  and  praise  of  that  liberation. 

The  primary  force  behind  yanaae  with  content  of  this  de.cr.ption  (old, 
unrot-oi»=d  ^  continued  to  e.ist  as  well,  was  the  CCr.  The  decision,  which 
creato-a-thc  CCP  cultural  policy  of  this  tin«  were  made  by  the  top  leadership  of 
the  CCP,  but  It  should  be  kep.  in  mind  that  this  was  a  period  in  which  tho  CCP 
was  moving  away  from  a  s.-cret  Leninist  style  of  organisation  toward  a  .ore  open 
stylo  based  on  the  ".^ass  line"  approach,  and  .Iso  thatV.ny  political  activist. 
a«>n<3  the  .peasantry  were  CC  n«.l«rs.  rherefc,  while  tho  xnU.at.vo  for  th.s 
policy  came  from  outside  the  peasant  community,  it  was  not  entirely  stomal. 

.i„.e  a  con.ide.able  pro,>ortion  of  the  plays  we.e  local  amateu.  productions, 
tho  peasantry  was  involved  in  the  process  of  dramatic  creation.     In  some  cases, 
for  exami>le,  where  people  were  acting  out  their  own  stories  in  dramatisations  of 
real  events,  large  nvurtocrs  of  people  wore  involved  and  the  content  w  .  deter- 
minad  by  recont  historical  events.    In  other  cases,  a  small  core  group  do.-.g 
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writing  collectively  waa  found  to  be  a  satisfactory  approach.    Such  a  grqup 

provided  *n  org«nii*tional  centre  and  led  the  way  in  local  playwritlng.  Wider 

participation  was  not  ruled  out  by  the  fonnation  of  such  a  core  group,  as  other 

people  were  also  called  on  and  revisions  were  done  in  response  to  opinions  and 

52 

Criticisms  presented  by  the  audiences. 

The  process  of  coHeutive  playvriting  varied,  largely  depending  on  who  was 

involved.     Literati  and  folk  artists  used  this  method,  but,   m  the  interests  of 

brevity,  poasants  will  be  the  iubjei-t  of  discussion  here.    They  were  encouraged 

to  create  plays  collectively,  not  only  because  cooperation  was  valued  eibove 

individual^m,  but  al»u  beuauae  this  method  brought  togeUier  people  with  different 

Abilities,  served       a  practical  means  of  training  the  less  exi>erienced,  and 

wuivt  casAAy  incorporate  political  leaders  m  the  proce&s.     Another  important 

factor  was  that  it  allowed  for  the  use  of  literate  £>eople  as  scribes  or  ab  iTX>re 

active  participants,  but  did  not  restrict  playwrlting  to  that  narrow  sector  cf 

the  rural  population.     When  the  literati  circulating  in  the  countryside  to  promote 

the  cultural  aovccaent  werw  available,  they  night  particlijate.    Political  cadres 

soaaotioes  joined  the  writing  groups  axid  soaotimes  exerted  influence  from  outside: 

providing  political  guidance  or  indicating  wliat  ias  jes  might  be  suitable  topics 

for  dramatisation.    The  works  produced  required  approval  in  terms  of  thei*  political 
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content . 

The  form  collective  playwriting  took  was  highly  variable,  so  it  is  difficult 
to  generAlitc.    Here  one  example  will  be  presented,  one  described  with  approval 
in  the  late  1940s.      In  this  village  drama  troupe  the  theme  would  first  bo  set 
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by  the  cadres  .polit.c.l ae»der», .  «>d  then  »ateri«l  would  be  collected,  after 
which  ««ui«rs  o£  tho  troupo  would  di»cu.»  the  ch.r»cters  and  plot.  Following 
that,  .  writing  group  would  produce  a  draft,  which  would  then  he  d.scu,sed  .nd 
„Vl.oa  by  the  cadres  and  all  the  ««n^rs  of  the  troupe  before  bo.ng  accepted. 
Mtor  perfonaanco  of  a  particular  play  had  begun,  the  troupe  would  seeX  out  the 
opinions  and  criticise,  pf  their  audiences  and  do  further  revisions  indefinitely. 

It  c^y  be  hypothet^cally  suggested  that  local  dra^t.c  groups  may  have  had 
^„  independence  in  ter-s  of  what  wa«  to  be  selected  as  the  topic  th«>  in  ter^^ 
of  what  wa.  to  be  .aid  abo\t  it.    HhUe  the  object  was  to  pro„„te^P  policy, 
•troupes  nay  have  had  so^  latitude  .h  tonns  of  which  pol^cy^ssue  to  select. 
There  «.y,  however,  have  been  pressure  Co  select  whatever  issue  was  then  of 
^3t  press.ng  ..portance.    Whatever  the  top.c.  the  :nessage  would  have  t.  correctly 
portray  and  support  CCP  policy. 

m  corns  of  tho  local  leadership,  U^ey  had,  of  course,  undergone  a  recent 
tra,..fon«t.on.    The  new  leadership  of  progressive  peasant  actwxsts  was  involved, 
but  thi-  old  leadership  of  the  landlords  was  t.ot  • 

There  were  also  indirect  pressures  exerted  b,  the  conununity  at  large.  Where 
the  <,o.l  wa.  to  win  the  suppor.  of  the  rural  population  and  where  the  traditional 
folX  culture  still  existed  in  competition  with  the  now,  the  new  n»ven."' 
couic  not  ignore  Public  opinion.    This  is  shown  «.st  clearly  in  the  effort  to 
portray  the  new  policies  as  pronoting  a  han«>nious  family  life,  while  at  the 
.an«  ti«.  advocating  the  freeing  of  vo»»n  from  their  lowly  status  in  the  patriarchal 
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family,.    The  £>£Cscntatlon  of  policy  was  affected  by  tho  liraxts  of  what  was 
acceptable  to  tho  peasants  at  that  tiiae. 

Tho  question  of  follow-up  to  yanggc  t^rfonaances  does  not  generally  arise. 
The  one  case  in  which  it  would  •eero  to  bo  relevant  is  that  of  a  performance 
given  in  aa  area  where  the  ya^gge  moveiaunt  had  not  yet  be<j)in,  and  the  subsequent 
action  would  be  the  organisation  of  yangge  in  that  locality.     In  torms  of  following 
up  .on  th«  activity  teconuaonded  in  specific  yanggc  withiri  tht  context  of  the  rural 
/angge  novextent,  a  few  points  are  worth  noting.    Yangge  was  fat  from  being  the  only 
channel  for  tW  coitfflur.ication  of  such  ideas  as  the  desirability  of  supporting 
tne  war  effort  against  the  Japanese,  increasing  agricultural  production,  establish- 
ing cooperative  enterpriser,  aiid  so  on.    Yangge  as  a  propaganda  medium  was  meshed 
into  a  complex  network  of  political  mobilisation.    Yangge  itatlf  might  even  be 
viewed  aa  follow-up  to  messages  conveyed  more  conventionally  in  speeches  at 
s»etings.    While  yangge  plays  provide  some  information  and  carry  on  some  direct 
persuasion  in  favour  of  specific  messages,  much  of  its  influence  aeema  to  have" 
been  less  directly  related  to  information  per  se.    New  yangge,  rlays  portrayed 
typical  peasant  characters  putting  into  practice  the  reconanendcd  behaviour  and 
consequently  enjoying  higher  living  standards,  safety  from  eneniy  attacks,  and 
other  beneficial  effects.    Yangge  transformed  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
abstract  reconmendat ions  lato  behaviour  easily  imaginable  and  desirable  within 
the  context  of  village  life.    Yangge  plays  on  a  topic  might  happen  either  before 
some  specific  activity  was  undertaken  or  while  it  was  in  process;  in  either  case 
it  reinforced  other  noasuros  being  taken  simultaneously  and  aimed  at  the  same 
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result,    m  this  respoct  it  differs  »^rkedly  from  a  situation  in  which  drama 

i.  the  -in  or  «ole  channel  for  conveying  -  »..Bage  *nd  ..»blUsin9  people  to  act 

in  so«e  recoianonded  way. 

Evaluations  of  the  »°ven»nt  .to  unfortunately  scanty.    If  usual 

-C<;P  pract.ee  were  followed,  as  wa»  probably,  U.o  ca.c,  such  evaluations  wore  done. 
«.«  problem  lies  in  the  accessibility  of  such  evaluations.    *ere  ar.  two 
evaluations  of  which  I  aa  aware,  referring  to  two  different  regions,  both  done 
in  the  late  1940s  after  sonvi  years  of  experience  in  this  spho.o.    ..either  is 
limited  solely  to  the  yangge  movement. 

in  1947  a  foru»  on  literature  .nd  art  convened  by  the  Sluianxi-Sha..M-Chahar- 
Hebei  Bordci  Pegion  Central  Bureau  cu:»«d  up  the  experienco  of  the  rural  drar^t.cs 
»ve»««t  in  U.e  preceding  few  year,  and  indicated  its  future  diicct.on.    The  for.un 
produced  a  decision  on  future  cultural  worK  in  the  countryside  which  was  based 
.n  what  were  seen  to  have  been  the  posit.vo  and  successful  elen«nt«  in  past  practice 
The  approach  of  orienting  cultural  worK  towar.  U.e  workers,  pea^.nts,  and  soldiers 

confir^^d  and  so,  too,  was  the  basic  ™thod  of  realising  that  approach: 
getting  the  -usse.  involved  in  collective  writing.     The  decision  pointed  out  so„» 
desirable  features  for  the  rural  dramatics  n>ove».nt:  to  have  close  ties  with  the 
^sses,  to  do  propaganda  in  relation  to  the  central  Issues  of  the  time,  and  to  be 
frugal.    The  drapa  troupes  were  instructed  to  be  sure  to  let  involveu^nt  in  dra»a 

bo  entirely  voluntary,  and  to  draw  a  wide  lange  of  people  into  a  united  front  in 
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cultural  work,  especially  the  traditional  folk  artists. 
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That  suwnary  was  based  on  experience  in  one  of  the  older  base  areas.  Another 
suMary  referring  to  the  lituation  in  an  area  that  caioo  under  CCP  adiiiniatration 
at  A  later  date,  the  Itortheast,  reported"  its  situation  in  mass  cuUural  work  in  a 
more  peisinistlc  tone,  stating  that  in  the  Uiree  years  from  1946  to  1949,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  link  the  professionals  and  the  masses  successfully,  ^nd 
that  Its  matts  cultural  -work  was  therefore  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  older 
bdce  areas.    Poor  leadership  was  seen  as  the  Jsource  of  this  problcio,  in  failing 
to  lead  the  dovolopttent  of  mass  cultural  activities  in  the  countryside  and  in 
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failing  to  denied  that  the  professionals  make  a  priority  of  h^li-iny  tho  atrateurs. 

in  addition,  there  are  indications  of  sob«  difficulties  in  organising  nas:; 
parttcipation  in  playyriting.    One  important  ob«tacle  in  the  path  of  this  activity 
was  tho  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  cadres  in  Uie  capabilities  of  the 
local  ainateurs.    This  acted  as  a  brake  on  their  enthusiasm  for  organising  such 
activity  ~  and  it  was  largely  the  cadre,  who  were  expected  to  provide  leador- 
ship  in  this  work.    The  amateurs,  for  their  part,  also  lacked  confidence  in  Lhelr 
own  abilities  and  often  had  to  bo  encouraged  to  take  up  writing.    To  make  It 
easier  for  them  to  do  so,  they  were  advised  to  dramatise  true  stories  and  real 
characters  rather  than  create  fictional  stories  and  characters,  to  write  short. 
Simple  items,  and  to  use  folk  forxs  witli  which  they  wore  familiar.    Another  major 
difficulty  was  the  low  level  of  political  understanding  of  many  of  the  amateurs. 
Since  they  were  supposed  to  bo  creating  agitprop,  this  was  a  serious  obstacle. 
rtit  involvement  of  cadras  in  the  playwriting  process  was  one  measure  designed 
to  overcoiw  this  difficulty.    «iare  was  also  an  effort  to  provide  the  amateurs 
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with  political  education. 


The  Accon^lishaents  of  the  v.nqgo  «>ve,«nt  and  of  other  mass  cultural 
^tivities  undorvay  at  the  sano  tlnT  are  priced  and  have  a  significant  plac.  ^ 
in  the  development  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  Chinese  people.    These  accon*>llsh- 

while  uneven,  were  sufficient  to  den»n.trate  the  viability  of  the  new 
cultural  policy  being  pro»oted.'    Most  i:^rtantly,  it  was  de,»nstrated  that  the 
traditional  folX  performing  forr-s  could  (when  refor««d)  serve  a.  a  vehicle  for 
political  «8sage»  and  U.at  ti.e  peasantry  could  be  »obiUsed  for  an^teur  draroatics, 
including  those  of  a  political  nature. 

certainly  the  cultural  life  of  the  rural  population  was  enriched  and  broad- 
ened in  those  areas  where  the  n»ve»ent  was  developed  successfully.  To 
evaluate  the  effect  of  tho              -ven«nt  on  the  political  and  economic  aspects 
of  peasant  li£^i»-=^dif f icult.    Thexe  were  a  number  of  different  forces 
working  in  the  same  direction  with  respect  to  changing  tl.e  situation  in  China. 
TO  sxngle  out  the  i-^-act  of  this  one  factor  does  not  seen  possible.  Evaluating 
the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  these  changes  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  position 
of  tl>e  observer:     the  poorer  sectors  of  the  peasantry  bcnef itted.while  the  land- 
lords  were  adversely  affected. 

T,»  i»>Pact  of  the  ^onc^  »oven«nt  on  the  folk  artists  is  a  coi^lex  question.  ^ 
They  Shared  generally  xn  the  same  effects  as  the  rest  of  the  lural  population, 
but  also  experienced  a  s,>ecinc  effect  upon  their  profession.    There  is  in.suf ficient 
data  for  coiwrent  on  thi$  issue. 

The  impact  on  the  literati  was  also  co^lex.    While  their  livelihood  was 
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taken  care  of  officially  while  they  worked  on  the  yanggc  rooveiaont,  there  were 
hirdships  involved  an  living  in  the  countryside  at  that  tiioe  4-o  which  those 
from  privileged  backgrounds  were  not  accustomed.     In  order  to  do  this  work,  they 
hAd  to  put  (Lside  their  own  creative  work  and  take  on  the  new  and  difficult  tasks 
invoX\/ed  in  developing  am  amateur  movement  in  the  countryside.    Their  participation 
ceitainly  involved  some  degree  of  sacrifice.    The  results  of  thuxr  involveinuiit 
were  mixed:  in  terms  of  the  amateur  movement  itself,  they  played  an  important 
and  probably  indisi>ensable  role;  in  terms  of  the  transformation  hoped  for  in 
their  own  minds  and  in  terms  of  tlie  goal  of  finally  bridging  thu  ga£i  between 
intellectuals  and  working  i>cople,  success  was  much  n»rc  limited.    While  that 
trans  forma  tivii  U^d  boeii  jtten  an  one  xequiring  somu  time,  oven  at  the  beginning, 
it  has  turned  out  to  be  much  mure  difficult  ttian  was  forebc-un  and  continue^  to 
be  a  problem  at  present. 

Some  CAution  is  necessary  in  considering  what  aspects  of  the  Chinese 
exi>crience  dus^.ri[Ad  above  uuuUI  be  usefully  transferred  t«^  a  Uiffeii^nL  social  ~ 
situation.     Ttic  zoic-  of  the  uhinesc  Communist  Party  was  pivotal  for  all  that  has 
boon  deocribcd.    While  ^omu  uf  the  measures  promoted  In  new  yati<jge  were  matters 
of  basiw  economic  deveiopmcnt  ~    putting  morc^  wasteland  uiidec  cultivation,  expand- 
ifig  handicraft  production,  and  so  on    -  they  wore  roixeU  with  and  dominated  by 
questions  of  political  change.    If  the  occ.«.**.  situation  of  the  Chinese  people 
were  to  be  fundamentally  ^.hanged,  then  a  revolution  was  noeued.    The  Chinese 
experience  would  seem  to  have  more  relev^mce  to  areas  where  revolutionary 
activities  are  in  progress  and  led  by  an  organisation  which  places  a  value  on 
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cultural  work  aaong  the  connon  people.* 

With  that  qualification,  a  few  points  night  ba  usefully  mado' 

Even  those  traditional  folk  forms  of  performing  arts  (such  as 
yanqqe)  which  soea  least  suitable  for  mobilisation,  can  b«  successfully  adapted 
for  that  purpose.    In  this  context  it  »ight  be  kept  in  »lnd  that  traditional 
folk  arts  are  not  static  and  unchanging.    The  question  is  not  whether  to  change 
them,  but  how,  by  whon,  and  for  what  purpose. 

tntoUectuals  external  to  the  social  milieu  in  question  can  Play  a  valuable 
role  in  cultural  activities  of  this  nature.    The  gap  may  be  difficult  to  bridge 
but  it  la  not  impossible  to  bridge  it  at  least  partially.    In  China  great  emphasis 
has  been  pub  on  having  the  intellectuals  go  into  such  conmunities  with  humility, 
a  modest  standard  of  living,  and  a  willingness  to  learn  from  the  peasants  as  well 
as  to  teach  them.    While  such  ar.  approach  is  difficult  to  achieve,  and  has  not 
"alwlys  beon  accoi^lished  .n  China,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  very  valuable. 

The  or<jani:.ational  method  of  vi  dfan  ^.ai  n.ran,  used  by  the  Chinese  in  othor 
spheres  aa  well  as  the  cultural,  has  proved  very  useful.    The  .dea  is  sitrply 
that  the  nost  effective  way  of  leading  a  whole  area  fo^ard  is  to  concentrate  on 
one  or  a  few  points  within  that  area.    The  concentration  of  effort  at  a  few  points 

tl.at  difficulties  there  can       surmounted  more  easily  than  would  be  the 
case  If  resources  were  more  dispersed.    Mistakes  made  at  these  points  can  be 
Identified  and  corrected  before  they  adversely  affect  the  whole  area.    In  short, 
it  is  a  method  of  first  carrying  out  limited  e3<porin>ents.  selecting  tho  best 
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t«5Ults,  and  building  upon  th«n  in  the  noxt  stage  wherein  the  aovenent  spreada 

to  the  rest  of  the^area.    At  that  point,  there  are  also  the  advantages  of 

conc^rcte  examples  to  use  in  spreading  Um  roovemont  emd  a  larger  nunber  of  people 
oxi>orlenccd  in  carrying  it  out. 

connected  with  that  method  is  the  one  of  using  wodels  as  a  method  of 
encouraging  and  guiding  activities.    This  again  is  not  unique  in  Chin^  to  cultural 
activitloto,    Iho  dovelopcHint.  identification,  and  pronxition  of  aod«ls  is  iini>ortant 
in  the  devolopiaent  of  a  nvovemont.    Models  do  not  necessarily  emerge  spontaneously 
—  laanv  are  the  product  of  intensive  asbistance,  for  exawjae.  as  m  the  ix>int3 
of  the  pitjceding  paiaqtaph.    Others  nuiy  develop  oore  spontaneously  and  becoiw> 
selected  aa  inodc-la  Uter.    The  status  of  model  la  one  of  j>roi>tige  and  the 
possibility  of  attaining  that  status  may  act  as  an  encouiagen-jnt  to  others.  The 
u!.e  of  iKxJela  lu  developing  a  movoinent  is  valuable  in  piuvidinij  gen^rete  ommaea 
oi  exactly  what  i:*  being  advocated. 

In  terns  of  involvement,  the  flexible  organisational  struiture  described 
above  seems  very  ubof ul .    On  the  one  hand,  an  organisational  core  is  necessary 
In  order  to  have  a  continuing  movoinent  rather  than  merely  occasional  bursts  of 
activity,    on  the  othor  hand,  the  widest  possible  involvement  is  also  desirable. 
Structured  but  oiHjn  amateur  groups  seem  to  be  a  suitable  structure  for  village 
cultural  activity. 

The  involvement  of  large  numbers  of  People  may  be  affectively  prompto4  by 
the  dramatisation  of  sora  recent  significant  event  in  which  many  people  were 
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Involvca.     in  China  at  that  timo»  the  land  rofora  struggles  against  landlords 
wro  used^ln  thia  way.    The  actual  participant!  in  the  real  ovonts  nay  bo  asked 
to  portray  themselves  in  such  dramatisations,  drawing  in  people  who^would  other- 
wise not  have  bocono  porfortaers. 

rolk  drcists  are  highly  doairablo  participants  in  cultural  activitieo.  Even 
in  China  in  the  situation  cf' large-scale  reform  of  the  folk  arta,  the  skills  of 
tho  tolK  artists  vero  considered  indispensable.    Some  problo<os,  buch  as  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  iBsues  to  bo  i^jrtrayed  in  new  works  or  a  conservative 
approach  to  art.  nay  bo  resolved  by  having  thou,  work  together  with  l«ople  able 
to  contribute  on  that  level  although  lacking  skill  in  the  folk  arts.    Such  co-" 
operation  »v»y  bo  very  delicate  and  difficult  to  arrange  succeusf ully .  however, 
and  «l«uld  be  approached  with  caution.    The  non-folk  ertiHta  involved  should 
take  care  to  be  respectful  and  not  to  exiwct  imsodinte  results. 

Financing  la  a  difficult  problem  for  prograsis  such  as  those,  whore  itost  of 
Uie  people  involved  are  poverty-stricken  and  -xternal  funds  are  Uinited.  Tho 
Chinese  approach  was  to  emphasise  frugality  fo.emost.    In  the  case  described 
U.ia  paper,  infoination  about  funding  is  not  available,  but  the  Picture  which 
strongly  ««.rcjes  fron  the  data  that  are  available  Indicate,  that  »»st  of  tho 
funds  wont  Into  the  support  (at  subsistence  Ipvel)  of  a  United  nuober  of  l.ro- 
fesslonais  who  provided  the  essential  services  of  creating  now  jranaae  plays  and 
giving  loodel  n/rformances  in  order  to  spread  the  yan.jge  ooveiatnt.    The  anateur. 
theK.elv«»  received  little  or.  in  many  cases,  no  financial  support  at  all  frora 
official  aourcos.    This  was  tho  product  of  necessity  but  i»ay  also  have  been 
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benefici<vl  in  promoting  solf-reliAnca  and  in  creating  a  r>ovon«nt  independent  of 
difQCt  official  funding, 

A  final  ,cos«n»nt  on  the  question  of  transfer  ia  to  point  briefly  to  China's 
experienc.  in  this  regard.    Unfortunately,  that  topic  is  too  far-reaching  to  bo 
discussed  adequately  here.    Still,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  Chin,  had  borrowed 
a  great  deal  in  the  cultural  reala  from  foreign  ccuntricc  during  tho  early  J.art 
of  the  century  -  including  much  of  i  progressive  nature.    For  example,  agitprop 
Bethod.  used  in  the  Sdviot  Union  were  transferred  to  China.    Such  transfer  was 
valuable  to  ,o««  degree,  but  also  proved  to  bo  only  partially  .uitabU  to  tho 
Chinese  situation.    One  reason  for  the  narked  success  of  lh=  ^J^nass.  -"ve-nent  was 
that  it  took  place  after  this  cultural  borrowing  had  been  digested  and  uiUted 
with  indiqenouH  cultural  traditions. 

By  way  of  postscript,  readers  may  wish  to  note  that  Jianaae  faded  in  in<>ortance 
after  1941.  but  that  the  geju  fon.  derived  fro»  it  has  persisted,  and  that  )£>!32e 
seenu.  to  bo  having  a  resurgence  at  present.    The  successes  of  the  550230  »ovoBent 
have  had  a  leas  direct  but  very  important  effect  in  contributing  to  the  approach 
of  rofonaing  traditional  folk  ii«dia  in  China  for  contoittporary  i-urpoBea, 
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The  research  upon  which  thi»  P.P«r  i.  ba-ed        '"PPort-.d  by  the  Social 
Sci,cnce5  and  Huoaftities  Rosoarch  Council  of  Canada. 

mo  iedong,  vn,»r.>  no  Correct  Ideas  Co^_Jios?    (P^ki-'g^  ''""5"  "  ' 
Umquiigos  Press)  • 

Preciso  figures  aro  unavailable,  but  esti,ites  i"""!!"^ 
PrLClso  t^y"""  j,pQ.     150,000.000;     1794:  313,000.000;  . 

t«T^rooi         ■  1953!"583  0^  The  period  x.£  «>»t  rapid 

rr^J'sr-t^av/b^en  IVSO-IBSO  -'^^^"^--J^Z^^S^^' 

Thcr  ethnic  groups  and  tholr  cultures  wxU  not  bo  discussed  here. 

Tvo  valuable  and  readxly  available  sources  on  SJ^;;;^;" 

3r.ich  interested  persons  »ay  wish  ^°  '^-"i'  "^I  "  ^Un'Hackerras, 

T)iair>as  and  Hudson,  1975). 

«  Zhi9-9.  2::,T.v^naon  D.O  Dif.n.  Xi  (Shanghai:  Zhonghua  Shuju. 
1951).  p.  81-82. 

Ibid.*  p.  72. 

.  7->  7f  .  -Zhano  Gong,  yanaac^  vu  Xin  Goju  (Dalian:  Daahong  Shudlan. 

papers  on  China  (Harvard).  6  (1952).  P-  112-114. 

r....rn..d  A,ian  Scholars.  8,  no.  2  (April-June  1976),  p.  3. 
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J  * 
DOMEStlCATION  THEATRE  AMD  CONSCIEWTIZATION  DRAMA  IN  INDIA 

by 

ROSS  KIDD 

This  paper  cxanineii  three  Indian  experiences  in  didactic  or  social 
anixoatlon  theatre  -  a)  the  Song  and  Drama  Division  (SDD)  of  the  Government  of 
India,  b)  Jdgran,  a  Delhi-based  non-govermnent  agency  specializing  In  develop- 
oent  coanunlcitlon  through  oiine  and  c)  Action  for  Cultural  and  Political 
Change  (ACPC),  an  anltaation  team  in  southern  India  Involved  in  organizing 
popular  ttovemcnta.of  landless  labourers.    These  organizations  represent  three 
different  approaches  to  socially  oriented  theatre:    a  government-run,  centrally 
controlled,  mass  approach  Involving  itinerant  performances  by  regionally  hired 
troupes  on  governacnt  development  themes  and  aervicea;  a  locally  based  non- 
govcm»ent  programue  involving  nine  sketches  on  governraont  services  and 
coBinunlty  self-help  action  performed  by  an  externally  baaed  troupe  for  slum- 
dwellers;  a  popular  organization  approach  run  by  and  for  oppressed  groups  In 
which  draiaa  Is  an  Integral  part  of  a  social  tranaforoatlon  process  Involving 
consclentUatlon,  organization,  and  struggle. 

Each  of  the  above  programiacs  will  be  described  in  Its  own  terms  and  then, 
in  the  final  section,  a  comparative  analysis  will  be  made.    TliU  will  attempt 


*    Sources  for  this  study  Include  thoae  ctted  in  the  bibliography;  in^erviewa 
with  Song  and  Drama  Division  staff  (1978-81),  Aloke  Roy  of  J'^S""  ^J^^J-^^^ 
and  ACPC  team  M»bera  (1980-81);  and  oboervationa  of  Jagran  and  ACPC  Held 
Jrogra^Ls.    I  an  indebted  to  Dr.  Felix  SugirtharaJ  (ACPC)  and  Evelyn 
Volgt  for  their  help  on  the  ACPC  and  SDD  caoe  studies  respectively;  their 
weaknesses,  however,  are  my  ovm  responsibility. 
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to  .how  th«t  a)  these  progr«»e.  repre.ent  two  different  »et»  of  Interest. 

and  purposes  -  one  a  form  of  "do«8tlcatlon»  or  Ideological  mnlpulatlon.  the 
other  "liberation"  or  structural  transformation  and  b)  these  two  sets  of 
Interests  are  reflected  In  the  historical  origins.  org.nUatlonal  structure, 
prograniie  iKithodi)  and  proce.sen.  etc.  of  each  prograone. 

m  the  opening  section  tho  historical  and  polltical-economic  context  In 
which  the  progruunes  w,re  shaped  will  be  briefly  set  out. 

Polltlcal-Ecjonomlc  Context 

At  Independence  in  1947  political  power  was  transferred  to  the  Indigenous 
bureaucratic  and  capitalist  clashes  but  India  remained  within  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  advanced  capitalist  countries.    India  set  out  on  a  course 
of  masBlve  industrialization  and  ngrlcultur'al  transformation,  all  within  the 
.ystem  of  bourgeois  property  relations  and  with  heavy  do.es  of  foreign  aid 
(which  expanded  the  enclave  ct  foreign  ow.e.shlp  Inherited  fro,n  the  colonial 
period*  and.  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  aid.  P'ovided  the  infrastructure  for 
capitalist  development.).    The  various  rural  development  strategies  used  over 
the  first  three  decades  of  Independence  were  all  absorbed  and  distorted  by 
India's  class -structure.    The  beneficiaries  were  the  rid,  farnors  and  landlords 


ts  earned  by  branche.,  of  foreign  companies  and  subsidiaries  represent 
f  the  profits  of  the  entire  private  corporate  sector. 


*  Profit 
AOX  o 

(Houllk,  1979»  p. 50) 
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who  controlled  the  social*  econotalc  »nd  political  life  of  the  village  and 
appropriated  state  reaources  to  strengthen  thenaelvea,  all  within  the  socialist 
and  Chandian    rhetoric  of  rural  uplift  and  alleviating  poverty  and  uneuploy- 
Dcnt. 

During  the  50 's  and  early  60 'a  the  agricultural  development  itrategy 
consisted  of  lanil  reform,  co-operatives  and  conniunity  developmunt.    The  land 
refoKB  prograsaoe  elininated  some  of  the  huge  feudal  estates  but  was  highly 
unitucceasful  in  ioplement ing  the  land-holding  ceilings  and  redistributing  the 
exceia  land.         and  co-ops  also  failed  to  ac'hievc  the  «ocial  equity  object- 
ives;   the  riche-*  farmers  took  control  of  these  new  structures  (the  village 
council  or  panchayat  and  co-op)  and  used  them  to  increase  their  own  economic 
and  political  power.    The  Jobs»  land,  and  other  opportunities  promised  to 
^the  smaller  and  landless  peasants  never  materialised.    The  assunption  under- 

the  CD  approach*  ie .  that  all  social  classes  in  the  village  shared 
t  jsAon  interests  and  would  benefit  equally  fron  collective  projects  was  shown 
to  be  specious.    Agricultural  production  remained  fairly  stagnan*^  during  this 
period  due  to  the  grain  imports  from  the  U.S.A.  and  other  countries. 

In  the  nid*60'8  when  food  surpluses  in  North  America  declined,  a  "Green 
Rcvolutiun"  was  launched  with  Aanerlcan  backing  to  achieve  food  self-sufficiency 
(as  part  of  tho  multi-national  corporation  strategy  to  shift  agricultural 
production  to  the  Third  World  where  cheap  labour  could  be  exploited  ).  The 

*    Thia  atrategy  was  alio  defended  as  a  means  of  staving  off  socialist 
revolution  in  the  Third  World.  ' 
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new  s«cd8.  fertilizer,  mechanization,  etc.  and  the  capitalist  far»lng  methods 
did  r.ilsc  productivity  (and  Increa.e  the  wrkets  for  the  multi-national 
corporations)  but  It  also  polarized  the  class  structure  -  fattening  and 
capitalizing  the  rich  farmers,  reducing  the  proportion  of  middle  farmers, 
forcing  the  snaller  farners  Into  debt,  and  producing  massive  landlessness. 
unemployment,  and  Impoverishment.    The  rich  farmers  appropriated  the  spoils 
of  this  programme,  consolidated  their  hold  over  the  panchayat  and  their 
relations  with  the  bureaucracy  (as  their  means  of  monopolizing  the  state 
resources  for  the  Green  Revolution),  and  maintained  their  domination  over  and 
exploitation  of  the  poor  farmers  and  landless  labourers. 

In  the  70's  when  the  revolutionary  Implications  of  those  changes  became 
Increasingly  clear,  the  Indian  government,  again  with  the  backing  of  the 
Incernatlonal  aid  apparatus,  moved  to  contain  the  social  unrest  with  a  "mini- 
Crcen  Revolution"  Including  benefit,  directed  to  the  smaller  farmers  and  socl, 
welfare  measures  but  no  significant  land  reform  (Feder.  1976).    These  mlnl- 
reforas  and  govemoent  services  directed  to  tV  poor  -  the  basis  for  Mrs.  , 
,   Ghandl's  20-polnt  programme  and  slogan  of  eradicating  poverty  -  were  aimed 
at  Integrating  the  poor  Into  the  system,  drawing  them  away  from  radical  socla 
action,  and  dealing  with  some  of  the  contradictions  and  tensions  produced 
by  the  capitalist  "betting  on  the  strong"  strategies.    This  was  coupled  with 
n^re  repressive  measures  In  the  old-70's  (the  Emergency)  In  order  to  contain 
the  growing  tensions  and  class  conflict  more  directly. 
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The  cole  of  developaent  comaunlcatlon  ond  non-eoraal  education  In  thla 
overall  "Integrated  rural  development"  strategy  was  to  pronoto  the  nlnl-reforna 
and  services  of  the  state  and  persuade  people  to  accept  reformist  and  govern- 
oent-cont rolled  ways  for  dealing  with  their  probletaatlc  existence  -  birth 
control  pills,  development  loans,  house  sites,  small  economic  projects,  etc. 

While  the  20-polnt  prograoaie  made  lots  of  promises  of  erndlcatlng  poverty, 
the  lollow-through  was  rather  hollow.    Ihe  Increasing  reinotewess,  InsensUivlty , 
and  Inflexibility  of  the  bureaucracy  and  their  collu*»lon  with  the  landowning 
classes  worked  to  prevent  even  most  of  these  mini-reforms  from  being  implement- 
ed.   In  response  to  the  continuing  failures  of  government-based  development 
programmes  and  the  disillusionment  with  Ghandlan  "change  of  heart"  strategies 
(le.  attempts  to  persuade  the  landlords  to  be  generous  and  Just)  and  bulldln^^J- 
on  ^he  grpwth  of  class  consciousness  In  the  countryside  and  urban  slums  a 
number  of  radical  Initiatives  were  started  In  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
organize  the  marginal  and  small  farmers  and  landless  labourers  to  fight  for 
what  the  system  was  not  providing  (le.  minimum  wages,  abolition  of  bonded 
labour  and  rural  Indebtedness,  other  government  reforms  and  services,  etc.) 
and  to  try  to  chdnge  the  system  Itself  (eg.  the  abolition  of  landlordism). 

The  Soag  and  Drama  Division  (SDD)  was  created  during  the  first  develop- 
ment period  (19A7-1964),  Jagran  during  the  second  (1965-1972),  and  ACPC 
during  the  third  (1973-present) .    Each  of  these  three  programmes  will  now 
be  described  In  turn,  setting  out  for  each  a)  the  origins  and  history, 
b)  the  organizational,  structure,  and  c)  the  progrananc  contents  and  process. 
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j^MT.  AKD  DRAMA  DIVISION  (SDP) 

Orl&in  god  History 

The  IndUo  Song  and  Dr*iM  Division  (SDD)  waa  created  in  195A  a 
•peclalUt  unit  within  the  MlnUtry  of  Information  lod  Bromdcastlng  for 
developaent  coamunlcatlon  through  live  enter colnoent  mwllo.    Its  primary 
Initial  tatk  wa«  to  prouote  national  unity  and  publlclre  government*© 
4cvelopnciu  plana.    The  Importance  of  popularizing  the  Five  Year  Plana  (and 
using  all  available  'nedU')  was  recognized  In  the  flral  plon  (De  caber  1952) 

A  wldeupread  uuderatandlng  of  the  plan  la  an  esaeiitlal 
•tage  Ifl  Its  fulfillment. ...  An  underatandlng  of  the 
priorities  which  govern  the  Plan  will  enable  each  person 
to  relate  hl«  or  her  role  to  the  larger  purposes  of  the 
nation  aa  a  whole.    Tiie  Plan  hna,  therefore,  to  be 
carrWd  Into  every  ho«o  In  the  language  and  syabola  of 
the  pidple  ...  with  the  asaUtance  of  creative  writers 
and  artlata,  which  haa  to  be  specially  enlisted.... 
All  available  outhods  of  coixiunlcatlon  have  to  bo 
developed  and  the  people  approached  through  the  written 
and  apoken  word  no  less  than  through  radio,  film,  song 
and  drama.     (Quoted  from  Raghavan,  1979,  p.  Iti) . 

The  aln.  then,  was  to  promote  awarcneaa  of  and  paiilclpatlou  In 
govcrnoitni  prograroea  of  ooclal  reform  and  eLoromlc  devt;ln|»n«nt .    The  Five 
Year  Plans  provided  the  thcaes:    siiall  savings,  agrlcultuial  development, 
national  Integration,  family  planning  and  prohibition.    Tlie  SUD  was  launched 
during  the  era  of  Uic  "Great  Campaigns"  when  the  newly  emerging  third  World 
natlona  -  China,  Indl?.  Indonesia,  Mexico,  Ghana,  etc.  -  mounted  ''ttaafi 
education"  caopalgns  on  agriculture,  health,  literacy,  dvlc  education,  etc. 
(Schraoa,  1«»66).    Media  was  acen  aa  playing  a  mobilizing  role  in  arousing 
the  participation  of  the  rural  naawo  in  the  reconstruction  and  developneat 
efforts  of  government. 


Tho  choice  of  the  perforalng  arti  ad  ona  of  the  *iiedla  for  «  prograa«Q 
of  uoMt  coMunlcatlon  wat  Influenced  by  the  «ucce««  with  thli  oM^dlum  by, 
•)  the  Indian  People Theatre  Association  (IPTA)  during  the  natlonalUt 
struggle  aRd»  b)  cocnunlty  dcvelo^ent  prograiMei  both  before  and  after 
Independence*  (Mathur,  1954;  Mayer,  1958;  Miles,  1961). 

The  fo>k  pcrfomlug  arto  of  folk  »*oedla*'  -  drama,  poetry,  songg,  dance- 
drant»  puppetry.  etc.»  -  were  aeen  aa  a  necetcary  complenent  to  the  laodcrn 
aasa  «cdla.    They  flourish  In  reaote  rutal  areas  untouched  by  newspaper  and 
radio**  and  a|C  age-old,  coniBunlty-biied,  and  truited  sources  of  Infomntlon 
and  enlightenment  could  bo  iiore  per«ua«lve  than  the  nodern  oaua  nedla.  A» 
part  of  "traditional"  culture  they  would  have  the  credibility  to  convince 
^people  to  overcook    traditional"  ways.    They  could  transform  national  objec- 
tlvei  and  policies  in  planner**  abstract  Unguage  into  living  Imagca  which 
rural  people  could  undcratand  and  at  the  same  tlae  provide  the  direct, 
person-to-peraon  contact  need td  to  help  people  translate  these  ideaa  Into 


*    Political  aotlves  aight  also  have  been  involved.    At  a  tine  when  Congreea 
was  attempting  to  dominate  the  consclousneaa  industry  and  counter 
revolutionary  propaganda  In  the  villages.  It  was  laportant  to  take  control 
of  all  coamunlcatlon  nedla  Including  the  folk  media.    In  the  period 
leading  up  to  Indep<rindence  the  Comaunlita  had  dominated  the  flild  of 
socially-oriented  theatrn  through  IPTA.    In  practice,  then,  the  SDD 
represented  one  meana  of  winning  over  traditional  perfonters  for  purposes 
of  government  propaganda  and  pre-captlng  their  use  by  other  Interests. 
Congress^  as  a  party,  however^  did  not  take  a  aajor  Interest  In  the 
perforalng  arts  aa  an  electioneering  vehicle  until  the  late  60*s  and 
early  70* a  when  other  parties  had  demonstrated  Its  successful  use  as  a 
vote-gti(ttlng  Instrument.    (Abrams,  1971) 

**  In  1981  radio  signals  reach  902  of  the  population  yet  only  20X  of  the 
estimated  20  million  receivers  are  owned  by  rural  people. 
(Raghavan»  1981) 
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action.    Horeover,  the  prograwc  could  draw  on  the  nation**  own  vaat  resource 
of  creative  talent  and  help  to  revitalize,  what  aome  Ud  dlagooBwl  was,  a 
dying  profession. 

i    lo  the  beginning  the  prograa«e  operated  aa  a  saall  unit  wlthlw  Ml-India 
Radio  with  oae  fuU-tl»e  officer.    With  United  recources  the  Initial  approach 
had  to  be  indirect,  working  through  other  governacnt  depnrtmenta  to  encourage 
the  uao  of  folk  theatre  as  a  neans  cf  cpomunlcatlon  and  commuiilty  education 

'  c 

ttt  the  local  level.    (Mane.    1980).    Later  on  when  more  resources  become 
available  the  Song  and  Dcaaa  Unit  started  to  recruit  ita  own  troapj;c  for- a 
■oblle  prograoae*.    Traditional  actora  were  hired  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  their  illiteracy  prevented  them  frora  ficripting  the  playg  and  made 
rche^raalB  a  painful  process  of  word-fir-wrd  repetition  md  memorization. 
Urban  writers  invited  to  do  the  script-writing       a  ccmmissioned  baslB  refused 
to  participate  (In  the  beginning)  aaying  this  waa  propaganda  and  not  art. 

The  least  problematic  nediun  aeeoed  to  be  puppetry  and  so  teams  of 
puppeteers  were  hired  to  tour  northerr  Indln  dth  Five  Year  Man  publicity. 
(Rlclinond,  1973).     The  success  or  this  early  ox'>eriment  gave  the  unit  somo 
confidence  and  it  started  to  cooaisslon  troupes  in  other  t leldu  (eg.  drama 
troupes,  balladeer»:»  poets,  composite  progr^ucmca.  iLc.)    Procedures^  for 
reglsterli>g  and  remunerating  groups  were  worked  out*''  and  more  and  more 


*    This  idea  of  hiring  troupes  to  tour  thw^countryslde  wlih  plays  and  songs 
on  develojtacnt  was  the  noblle  strategy  inherited  from  the  colonial  mobile 
Infoiwatlon  campaigns  -  a  model  adopted  by  the  Directorate  of  Field 
Publicity  Cof  the  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcaktlng) .  which  drploys 
and  supervises  the  cong-and-drama  troupes  in  the  field. 

**  Private  troupes  are  Judged  by  selection  cotaalttcus  and  arc  glv  ii  a  quality 
rating  uhich  determines  their  Income. 
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private  troupos  were  hired  for  short- term  touring  aailgnwents.    During  this 
■jse  period  many  coaMninltles  were  tncouraged  by  coonunlty  devclopaent  at  iff  to 
build  village  stages  aa  self-help  projects  and  the ro  was  aoae  discussion 
about  the  work  of  the  unit  helping  to  inspire' and  revitalize  asatcur  or  aeui- 
profeaslonal  draoa  groups  at  the  village  level. 

In  1959  the  unit  furmed  its  first  full-tine  troupe  -  In  effect  the 
performers  becane  civil  servants  combining  desV  Joljo  with  evening  perforsBanccs 
snd  touring.    In  1960  the  unit  was  given  the  status  of  sn  independent 
Division  within  the  Mluistry  snd  its  budget  was  expanded. 

In  the  60's  the  Division  began  to  expand  the  nuaber  of  full-time  troupes 
and  to  open  up  rcgionsl  offices*    Each  troupe  waa  assigned  to  a  different 
ares  of  the  country  and  attsched  to  a  regionsl  office,  each  headed  by  a  senior 
otficcr  (with  theatre  training  and  experience).    The  Division  concentrated  on 
the  developQenc  of  full-tlae  troupes  since »  it  wao  argued,  they  would  produce 
high-quality  performances  and  be  in  a  position  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
inforaation  caopaigns  of  government.    The  part-time  truupca  were  (and  are) 
outside  the  direct  control  of  the  SDD  -  the  SDD  hires  then  but  the  Field 
Publicity  Directorate  supervises  their  work  in  the  field  -  and  it  waa  felt 
little  could  be  done  to  ioprove  their  quality.    An  evaluation  of  the  Division's 
work  in  196^  supported  the  expansion  of  departmental  troupes  and  suggested 
that  they  could  function  aa  a  demonstration  model  for  the  private  troupes.* 

*    The  VidysXsnkar  Study  Team's  report  on  the  Five-Year  Plan  publicity 
progrsMie  and  the  1960  mail  questionnairs  study  by  the  Information 
Hlnistry»s  Research  and  Reference  Division  have  been  the  only  evaluations 
of  the  Division  in  itc  28-yesr  history. 
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In  1965  -  1966  a  border  var  with  Chin*  erupted  and  four  new  full-clme 
troupe,  were  quickly  forned  oud  pret.ed  into  tervlce  to  co«b«t  Chinege 
propaganda  and  looclU  a  sense  of  p«triotl«i  and  defence  prep.rednea.  auoog  • 
the  border  .popuMtiona.*   Thia  vork  wa.  to  aucce.sful  that  «.ny  nore  troupe.  ^ 
vere  for.cd  for  •^winning  tho  hearta  and  Jilnds"  of  villagers  along  the  bbrder**, 

m  the  lace  60S  the  Indian  govement  la'unched  a  -a^ive  family  planning 
campaign  and  the  Division  atarted  t6  participate  in  the  communication  component. 
It  cum.U.»loncd  iiany  acrlpta  on  this  topic  and  ln^l970  aet)  up  four  new  troupea 
to  specialise  on  faally  planning  tho?iea,    (Several  of  the  state  song-and- 
drama  troupe*  were  revitalised  during  thla  period  to  work  on  family  planning 
coinmunlcatlonO     In  1974  the  Division  hooted  an  international  aealuar  In 
Delhi  OQ  the  utilization  of  traditional  media  for  family  planning  coaBuniea- 
tlon. 

In  1976  during  the  f^crgency  nany  privatea  troupes,  which  normally  only 

uork  (or  SDD  for  20  days  a  year,  were  preasetl  into  touring  montha  on  end  as 

pare  of  the  government's  masalve  propaganda  .^rlve.    During  this  period  the 

range  of  thmes  were  broadened  to  Include  not  only  major  policies  from  the 

Five-Year  Plan  but  also  Mrs.  Ghandl's  20-point  programme:    house  tilte*  for 

the  homelest.  land  refora,  eradication  of  untouchablU ty.  abolition  of 

boivJed  labour,  rural  health*  etc.  ^  ^  

*    This  programme  vas  partially  motivated  by  the  success  of  the  Chinese 
propaganda  troupes  on  the  other  side  of  the  bordor  (Rlclu»ond.  1973). 

n  la  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  sane  period*  of  tl^ie 
"ccuntcr-lnaurgency  theatre"  programea  were  organized  in  Halaysia. 
Laos,  and  India.    See  Brandon  (1967)  and  Mahoney  (1975). 
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Orfnisatlon  and  the  SDD  Procctt 

At  proent  tbt  Soog  and  Draiu  Division  t»ploya  Al  full-tl»c  troupes  and 
about  500  reglittred  part-tine  troupea.*    Twcnty-elgbt  of  the  fuU-tlae 
troupes  ore  engaged  In  border  Fu^llclty  work;  four  others  specialize  In  fsnlly 
planning  coamunicntlon;  and  the  rcmaindor  serve  as  generolitt  troupes  attached 
to  the  regional  offices. 

Tlie  national  office  of  the  £ong  and  Draaa  Division,  based  In  Delhi, 
d«cermin«s  the  over-all  policy  of  the  Division  and  cooolBsions  soae  of  the 
scripts  used  by  departni^ntal  troupes.    Up  until  recently  It  operated  in  a 
highly  centralized  fashion,  prescribing  the  oessages  and  even  the  scripts  to 
bft  used  in  various  parts  of  the  country.**    Ip  maintains  a  number  of  troupes 
Cor  national  functions. 

Each  regional  office  uaanages  it2  ovm  full-tine  troupe  and  conaaissions  ^ 


nuabar  of  prlvste  troupes  within  thfregion.    On  paper  Its  Job  is  primarily 


*    In  addition  most  state  governments  have  their  own  Song  and  Drama  Units. 
For  0  detailed  description  of  one  of  these  State  Government  programmes, 
sec  Abrans  (1975).    Ue  noted  that  in  the  period  from  1971  to  197A  the 
aiharashtra  State  contingent  liad  increased  from  AO  to  80  troupes.  In 
1971  It  was  estimated  that  more  than  AOO  villages  (one  mill Ion  people) 
were  reached  by  this  prograaoe     out  of  55  million  people  living  in 
38,000  villages  In  HaharAshtra  State. 

**  Tills  highly  centralized  approach  accounts  for  the  general  and  sloganistlc 
nature  of  the  aessages  -  they  represent  national  policy  but  do  not  reflect 
the  speciflties  of  the  local  situation.    The  current  director  of  the  Song 
and  Drama  Division  has  Identified  this  Vcaknoss  and  is  attempting  to  use 
folk  ttodia  in  a  more  selective  and  strategic  way.    In  my  interviews  with 
him  he  cautioned  against  the  use  of,  folk  media  on  a  mass  undifferentiated 
basis^  suggesting  that  it  should  be  used  on  a  selective  basis  with 
specific  aessages  for  specific  priority  problcas  and  areas. 
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protc.fional  -  to  select  •ult.bly  sklUcd  private  troupea,  comalsaion  the 

preparation  of  script.,  rehearse  it»i  own  troupe,  and  provide  guidance  for  the 

private  partiM  in  oesaage  content  and  technical  aspects.    In  practice. 

however,  »uch  of  the  regional  officer's  tine  is  taken  up  with  the  process  of 

"contracting"  troupea. 

An  inter-^nedia  Publicity  Co-ordination  Conaittce  -  made  up  cf  repveocn- 

.tatives  froa  SDD.  All-India  Radio.  TV,  Directorate  of  Field  Publicity,  and 
the  State  Department  of  Information  -  plana  each  quarterly  schedule  of 
protjratnmes.  taking  info  account  cosuLunity  fairs,  fcotivaiti.  requeata  fro« 
CocuDunity  development  ataff,  etc.    Hiey  do  not  need  to  wait- for  formal 
approval  of  itu  progra«me  from  central  headquarters  (in  Delhi).     Ilowevei . 
script  approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  national  office. 

Field  deployment  of  the  private  troupec  Is  organized  by  the  Field 
Publicity  Directorate,     U  has  a  network  of  Publicity  Officers  based  In  the 
field  who  are  renponslUe  for  a  mobile  publicity  prograuune  of  films,  oemlnars. 
exhibitions,  aiul  song-and-drana  troupes.     W  planning  each  programme  the 
field  Publicity  Ottlcer  dcterrUneb  on  what  ^c<aalons  he  needs  a  song-and- 
drama  troupe  and  then  contacts  the  regional  SUl)  office  to  select  a  suitable 

•-troupe  from  the  register,  Ihe  didactic  content  is  agreed  on  and  a  schedule 
of  peiformancjis  drawn  up.  In  the  field  the  Publicity  Otllcer  keepi.  a  check 
on  the  group,  writing  a  report  on  each  performance,* 


*  JhU  report  Inciudefi  Iniomatlon  on  the  date,  plate,  and  duration  of 
the  ?erfonaance»  audience  -Ize  and  reaction,  and  th.  themes  covered, 
I:  Is  a  pre- requisite  for  payment. 
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At  the  local  level  the  Field  Publicity  Officer  works  through  the  village 
panchayat  and,  In  ioae  catcs,  the  Block  Developncnt  Officer  to  publicize 
the  ioog-and-draaa  performance  and  decide  on  a  suitable  venue,  normally  just 
outaidc  the'  panchayat  or  school.    Local  dlgnatories  open  and  close  the 
progrojiad;  occasionally  the  Field  Publicity  Officer  will  give  a  post-performance 
calk  reinforcing  the  point  of  the  play  and  inviting  questiona.    The  song-and- 
draoa  perfonoance  ia  often  part  of  a  larger, progrncnae  which  includes  filna. 

When  the  Division  started,  there  was  no  theory  on  folk  aedia  utilization. 
Theory  developed  frooi  practice  -  through  experimenting  with  various  types  of 
folk  arcs  and  various  ways  of  inserting  didactic  acosngea.    They  discovered 
for  example,  Llwt  for  purposes  of  "iustrunentulization" ,  folk  media  can  be 
grouped  into  three  different  categories: 

•  ritual  fonna  (eg.,  tribal  dancea,  religiouo  arts)  which  are  inappropriate 
for  development  comaunication  because  of  their  in-built  resiatance  to  the 
Insertion  of  foreign  contents; 

•  traditional  lorms  on  mythological  or  historical  themes  whose  overall 
structure  is  rigid  but  permit  didactic  content  to  be  communicated  through 
the  jester  or  narrator  in  the  interludes  between  episodes  of  the 
traditional  story; 

•  modernized  forms  ("transitional"  or  "syncretic")  in  which  a  totally 
fresh  story  line  is  possible.*    (Ranganath,  1979,  p.  5). 


*    For  a  definition  and  examples  of  "transitional"  forms,  see 
Cunawardana  (1971)  or  Brandon  (1967). 
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Th,y  »l.o  found  th.t  >  totally  dld.ctlc  approach  turned  off  an  audience. 
SO  they  use  a  .lx*d  for»at  -  .tr.lght  entertainment  lte«s  to  capture  and  hold 
the  audler.ce  InCer.per.ed  with  .ea.nge-orlented  plays,  aongs.  and  social 
concentary. 

scripting  U  handled  In  two  way..    Scripts  for  the  departmental  troupes 
«re  produced  on  a  co-mal.sloned  ba«l.  by  regional  playwright^..  The  private 
parties  are  expected  Co  produce  the.r  own.  Incorporating  the  messages  provided 
by  government.    Often  this  takea  an  improvised  form.    Control  of  sorts  Is 
exercised  by  the  Field  Publicity  Officer  who  checks  the  performance. 
(Parmor,  1975,  p.  5). 

A  common  feature  of  many  script..  Is  to  compare  the  live.,  of  two  Indivi- 
duals or  families  -  one  'Wern"  and  the  other  "traditional".    For  example. 
,  typical  tomUy  planning  play  tells  the  story  of  two  neighbours:    one  Rama 
who  ignores  the  advice  of  the  family  planning  motivator  and  subsequently 
fU«,s  It  increasingly  dlft.cult  to  feed,  clothe,  and  manage  his  rapidly 
growing  family;  the  other  his  neighbour  Slu.^o  heeds  the  advice,  limits  his 
family  to  two  chUdren  and  reaps  the  benefit..*    Another  example  (given  to 
by  a  lUirlJan  anlmateur  In  Tamil  Nadu)  Is  an  a_firicultuHl.mode3^^ 
''play  about  a  "traditional"  farmer  who.  faced  wltn  a  plague  of  rats,  beats 
rats  with  a  stick  .nnd  In  the  process  destroys  his  crop.    (Uter  ho  u\ 
advised  by  the  agricultural  offlcer-to  buy  a  certain  pesticide.)  \^ 

used  names  of  the  principal  characters. 
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Another  coMon  fom  1«  the  "ch*nge-of-heart'*  plot.    For  exanplc,  in  « 


play  on  untouch<blllty ,  •  Harljan  bonded  labourer  (or  liarljon  mid-wife)  1« 
treated  bidly  by  <  caite  landlord  until  the  day  when  he  «ve<  the  landlord 
froa  drowning  (or  Che  itld-wlfe  laveB  the  landowner's  daughter-in-law  during 
labour) »  after  which  the  Inr  Uord  haa  a  profound  "change  of  heart".    In  a 
play  on  national  Integra^     i  three  famlliea  from  thrfe  different  areas  of 
India  (and  three  different  castes)  meet  on  a  pilgriouge  in  Benares.  The 
ciders  ^.an't  get  along  with  each  otlier  (although  the  youngsters  get  on  wull) 
until  *  crisis  arisea  where  one  of  them  requires  a  blood  transfuuion  and 
only  one  of  the  others  hss  the  right  type  of  blood  -  and  the  process  prompts 
an  iine<liate  converaion  in  attitudes  towards  one  another. 

The  performers  are  comaerclal  troupes  who  are  engaged  for  an  annual  tour 
of  shows  never  exceHlng  20  in  number.*    In  eouthern  India  three-person  ^ 
Burrakatha  troupes  are  paid  ftlOO  -  150  per  show,  depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  performance  and  the  reputation  of  the  party.    (Das,  1980).  (This 
coDparca  with  the  R150     300  they  earn  through  a  private  show  and  accounts 
for  the  declining  interest  in  government-eponsored  work.)    Of  those  interviewed 
In  a  survey  of  Burrakatha  troupes,  401  were  registered  with  SDD  or  the  State 
Department  of  Information  -  none  of  the  liar i Jan  troupes  had  been  registered. 


*    During  the  Biergency  troupea  were  engaged  for  months  at  a  stretch  to 
propagate  the  20- point  programme. 
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Origin  and  Hlttory 

J.8r.n  -caning  "A-kenlag"  1.  •  -oblle  troupe  which  spr.ng  op  In  the 

«ko  of  tb.  .a..lve  popul.tlon  control  progr—  In  India  In  the  l..t  half  of 
the  60-5.    During  thl.  period  there  w.s  .  aa.slv.  Influx  of  foreign  aid  and 
internatloa.1  pre..ore  to  l-ple«.nt  .  national  f.-lly  planning  progra:™e.* 
CoBBunlcatlon  was  to  be  a  aajor  aa,ect  of  this  progratnoe  and  nany  non- 
government organlzatlono  wore  created  to  experiment  with  various  media  and 
approachea.    Jagran  was  one  of  thca. 

Jagran'.  founder.  Alok.  Boy.  an  «tl8t  by  training,  wa.  draw,,  to  the 
developaent  cocaunlcatlon  field  after  «o»e  experlenies  In  relief  work  In 
Raj.«han.    m  1967  he  wa.  approached  by  a  senior  family  plam.lng  official  to 
find  a  means  of  comnunlcatlon  which  could  cut  across  all  language  barriers 
to  propagate  the  s».l\ -f-lly  norm.    (This  seemed  a  formidable  problem  given 
the  17  official  languages  and  208  recognized  dialects  In  India).  Roy 
eschewed  the  use  of  traditional  drama  (because  of  its  reulonally  specific 
nature  and  use  of  regional  languages  and  also  to  avoid  the  whole  Issue  of 
whether  traditional  media  should  be  uued  for  development  coonunlcatlon)  and 


*  Between  1968  «nd  1972  -  the  period  during  which  faml  y  ^  f""       b  <=am. 
a  High  priority  In  Indian  development  pro8r«»=e8  -  A  D  (mdW  for  popu 
latlon  control  escaxated  four-fold  from  $3A  «       on  to  ?  "  »U  Ion  w.lle 
their  health  care  funding  dropped  froo  $164  million  to  500  million,  utner 
Buftl-l«eral  agencies  followed  suit.    AID  has  used  Its  leverage  with 
deiaop^ent  grant,  and  food  aid  to  force  Third  World  countries  to  accept 
Us  population  control  policies. 
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turnea  to  the  aedlua  of  alme  -  a  bold,  non-verbal  atyle  which  could  appeal 
aod  coMunlcate  to  everyone  and  provide  an  effective  neana  of  entry  Into  the 
coHBimlty*.    (Shlvesvarkar,  1978). 


Roy  wa*  particularly  inpreaaed  by  nime'a  capacity  for  caricaturing  social 

^bcliavlour:    "Mime  la  recognition  of  our  own  dllemiaaB.    When  foollahncaa  la 

held  up  to  laughter,  coanon  aense  winn  and  the  meaaage  la  unnlatakeable." 

(Jagran  leaflet).    He  Identified  comic  altuatlons  faced  by  ptople  with  largo 

famlllta  (eg.  the  prcdlcaaeat  of  getting  on  a  crowded  bua  with  a  pregnant 

wife  and  ten  klda),  put  them  Into  framea  with  characters  and  gesturca,  and 

produced  short  aequtncea  to  convey  almple  mesaagea: 

We  pooe  a  coonon  problcs*, 
Illustrate  It  with  a  story, 
and  then  auggest  a  solution, 
however  almple.       (Interview,  1980) 

l-hla  aedluo  and  the  approach  to  using  It  seemed  to  work  and  after  the 
Ural  expcrluent  Roy  waa  coanissloiied  by  many  other  agencies  to  promote  family 
planning,  nutrition,  and  other  development  messages  (eg,    government  aavlnga 
and  loan  achemea).    In  this  first  experimental  period  (1968  -  197A),  Jagran 
covered  a  vast  area  -  Andhra  Pradesh,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Haryana, 
West  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Delhi.    The  troupe  worked  about  half  a  year  In  Delhi 
-  Its  home  base  -  and  apent  the  other  Jialf  on  the^road  touring.    Funds  came 
frca  the  Pathfinder  Fund  (American  fatally  planning  foundation),  CARE  (with 


In  the  beginning  Jagran  trle4  out  printed  media  (poaters,  publications, 
ttc.)  In  addition  to  mime  but  these  were  unauccessful  due  to  literacy 
constraints  and  other  problems.  (Fernandez,  1980) 
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USAID  backing),  th,e  United  CowiercUl  B*nk,  Carltaa,  etc. 

During  tJa»  period  Jagrwi  p romoted JXB^t  mm  a  highly  flexible^  low~coflt» 
freelance  group  that  would  go  anywhere  and  aake  Ittelf  available  to  any 
dcvelopaent  agency.    In  a  publicity  document  It  advertised  Us  willingness  to 
Vop«&«te        ■cssage  the  sponsora  would  like  It  to  dl«sealnate  among  the 
aaisea  -  the  .eaaage  and  thene  can  be  varied  and  changed  whenever  the  sponsor 
wants  it". 

In  1972  CARE  India  invited  Jagran  to  take  part  In  a  multi-oedia  maas 
coMunlcatlon  caopalgn  on  nutrition  In  the  rural  areas  of  Andhra  Pradesh  and 
Uttar  Pradesh.    The  campaign' wac  evaluated  and  Jagran'a  work  was  given  a  high 
rating.    One  aocial  wrker  1«  quoted  to  have  aald:    "What  we  could  not  teach 
in  six  aontha  about  health,  nutrition^  and  population  education,  miiae  hag  done 
i„  a  one  hour  programme".     (CARE,  1974).    In  1973  OXFAM  (U.K.)  coniaissioned 
Jagran  to  produce  a  series  of  plays  publicizing  a  new  cUnlc  baaed  In  the 
slumb  of  Delhi.    Tlie  performances  produced,  the  desired  effect  -  cUnlc 
attendances  improved. 

During  the  Etaergency  a  major  event  took  place  which  changed  Jagran's 

widely  itinerant  existence  and  gave  it  a  permanent  role  in  Delhi.    Under  th«? 

rcpreaalve  {xowera  ot  the  Emergency  and  the  pretext  of  a  Beauti f ication 

Campaign,  Sanjay  Ghandi  launched  a  full-scale  attack  on  the  slums  of  Delhi, 

destroying  homes  with  bulldozers  and  herding  over  700,000  people  to  an  area 

20  miles  north  of  the  city*.    They  liad  been  proalaed  new  hones,  but  it,  took 

*  Thia  uvonC  waa  also  the  pretext  for  a  ccypuUory  vaaectony  drive,  a 
canpalgn  «o  brutal  in  approach  that  It  /rovoked  fierce  "•i*^"'^^^^ 
resulting  in  many  deaths  In  police  clat 


resulting  in  mauy  ucui.ua        j^wx**.*.  ^^u.  .w^.    —       .      u        .  i  i 

for  the  denoUahed  houses  even  though  tor  aome  It  represented  &  batantial 


Investments  In  construction  materials 


les.    There  was  no  compena.it Ion 


(Singh,  1977) 
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sftvcrtl  ©ontha  before  chty  were  •Veuetcldd"  la  new  houslag  areas  oa  the  out- 
akirct  of  Delhi. 

The  acw  housee  turned  out  to  be  one-roo«  teneacats  constructed  on  plots 
of  25  aquire  yarde  each.    The  occupants  -  coastructloa  workera,  doueatlc  ^ 
aerventa»  office  cleanera,  hawkers^  etc.  -  worked  in  the  Induatriea,  kltchena 
and  markets  of  Delhi  and  had  long  Journeya  in  aad  out  every  day  by  bus,  Hany 
of  these  were  first  geaeration  aigranco  to  tho  citiea,  having  been  forced  out 
of  the  rural  areas  by  laadleajsnesc  and  dwindling  uaeaploymeat.    Thertj  were 
ao  achooia  and  only  a  few  cliaica  with  inadequatt  staff.    Only  boaic  services 
were  provided  -  drinking  water,  public  toilets,  drainage^ sewage,  aad  the  bare 
ainiaua  of  atrccc  lighdng. 

The  Delhi  Developocnc  Authority  vjDA)  upproached  Jagrnn  to  mount  a  motivational 
campaign  to  •'teach  the  residenta  how  to  uae  aDdern  services".    The  DDA  com- 
plained that  residents  didn't  flush  the  toUrfta,  often  vandalized  the  taps, 
and  waited  f or.governaeat  to  fix  thea.    They  wanted  Jugran  to  inatlll  a  sense 
of  collective  responsibility,  to  motivate  a  'aelf-help*  approach  to  the 
upkeep  of  these  basic  servicea. 

Jagran  agreed  to  help  and  after  eoma  infonial  research  into  the  problem, 
produced  a  number  of  sketches.    One  of  the«  eophaslzed  the  Importance  of  the 
water  facilities  by  showing  a  nan  having  a  ahower  in  winter  wlien  the  taps  are 
brokea.    These  water  aad  aanitation  aketchea  were  performed  along  with  their 
exiafcing  repertoire  on  family  planning,  nutrition,  and  other  themes.    In  one 
cowuiaity  tha  performance  produced  a  positive  reaction.    People  offered  Co 
raios  the  *oney  if  Jagran  would  fiy  the  tap.    (They  didn't  trust  each  other 
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with  handling  the  money).    Jagran  declined,  saying  It  waa  the  resldcnta' 
responalblUty.    Eventually  the  reaiaents  raUed  the  money  and  fixed  the  tap. 

Since  1976  Jagrau  hae  continued  this  work  In  the  rcsettlemenc  colonies, 
concentrating  their  efforts  on  16  of  the  35  reaettlemeot  colonies  ao  that 
"the  education  Imparted  really  trickles  down  to  every  Individual  and  atays  with 
Klo  thereafter"  (EZE  grant  application,  Hay  1979).    Thalr  current  funding 
aourcea  Include  OXFAM  (UK),  C/JIE  (India),  Chrlatlan  Aid,  UNICES',  and  other 
International  ngencles.    During  the  Emergency  Jagran  received  some  funds  from 
governncnt  to  promote  fanlly  planning  «nd  Mra.  ChandTa  20-polnt  programme 
but  since  then  there  haa  been  no  financial  support  froca  governiaont. 

In  1977  Roy  met  Paulo  Frelre.     fhls  haJ  noma  Influeme  on  Jagran's  vork 
and  the  way  It  presented  Itself.    New  political  themea  were  added  to  the 
repertoire  -  atrocities  against  llarljans*  and  corruption  by  social  worker/ 
polltlclausi  -  and  Roy  started  to  describe  Jagrau  as  a  "theatre  of  the 
oppressed",  leading  through  a  process  of  awareness  to  organization  and 
polltlzatlou; 

Strategically  our  alo  Is  to  . 

politicize  people  but  we 

.jdopt  tactlca  f  >r  entry 

purposes  -  eg.  through 

family  planning.     (lutorvlew,  1980) 

Jagran  defines  Us  role,  however,  primarily  In  terras  of  development 
coenunlcation,  rather  than  community  development  or  organizing  popular 


*  It  mat  be  uoicd  tJat  antl-untouchablllty  was  also  one  of  the 
electioneering  planks  of  Mrs.  Ghandl's  20-polnt  programme. 
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novementf.    It«  Job  it  to  r«i«e  awarczietts,  to  iwko  people  con«clou8  of* 

s>  obstacles  to  their  dev«lQp«cnt,  b)  services  provided  by  government, 

c)  th«ir  responsibilities  to  their  coamunity.  end  d)  their  rights  sa  citizens. 

In  the  process  Jegrsn  ettenpts  to  change  "traditionAl  habita  and  aCultudes" 

which  they  see  as  the  »aJor  obstacle  (along  with  ignorance  of  opportunities 

for  self-advanceiaeni  through  government  services)  Co  Harljan  aelf -development. 

Roy  describes  the  "liberstlou  of  Harijans*  as  a 

lonj(  process.    The  first  stage  i& 
to  bring  swareness.    People  ore 
unavtr*  of  the  possibility  of 
change.    If  it  is  haane^ed 
constantly »  consciousness  may 
bring  about  change.    (Interview,  1980) 

Roy  however  declines  on  organizing  role: 

All  we  can  do  is  to  make 
*  people  sware.***  the  next 

step  must  be  taken  by  the 
people  themselves. 
As  outsiders  we  can  only 
encourage,  we  cannot  take 
the  leadership  or  organising 
role.    Leadership  must  emerge 
fron  within.    (Interview,  1980) 


Jagran  Process  and  Organization 

Over  tne  years  Jagran  has  developed  a  large  repertoire  covering  a  range 
of  topics  -  evils  of  indebtedness,  drunkenness,  the  dowry  system,  and  neglected 
children;  exposed  food,  nutrition,  hygiene,  family  plsnning;  maintenance  of 
cowttunity  pumps,  water  taps,  public  toilets,  etc.;  co-operation,  civic 
consciousness,  voting  rlthts;  ill-treatment  of  llarijans  and  the  duplicity  of 
social  worker/politiclant.    New  themes  are  added  as  Jagran  ldcntifie»  new 
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needs  or  receives  nw  rcquesta  from  sponsorB  or  developocut  agencies*. 

Each  d«lly  prograoac'ls  a  tclectlon  of  these  chcoes*    Tlio  choice  of 
Itms  U  done  on  or  around  chcTday  of  the  chow  -  according  to  the  director'* 
•enae  of  wh^.  Is  tieeded  yKiT^c.slomilly  In  response  to  specific  events  in  th* 
colonleh.    A  typical  p^granttc  vould  Include  6  to  8  Iteaa  and  run  for  Ih  to 
2  houra.    One  programme,  for  example,  included  lte«s  on  family  plannlne.  bank 
loans,  exposed  food,  community  water  tap,  bank  savings,  and  nutrition. 
Examples  of  tha  plots  Include: 

;iTwo  vrestlers  eat  some  food  before 
their  notch,  one  a  banana  and  the 
other  exposed  food.    The  former  wins. 

A  man  trleg  to  get  on  a  crowded  bus 
with  his  pregnant  wife  and  nJ^ne 
children.    After  olsaing  several  buses 
htf^  pleads  with  a  bus  driver  to  let 
hin  on.    The  driver  Is  impatient 
and  after  allowing  a  few  of  the 
children  to  get  on  starts  the  bus, 
leaving  half  of  the  ftually  stranded. 

A  social  wrker/polltlcian  who  claims 

to  be  acting  as  a  gc-betwoen  with 

government  for  a  resettlement  colony 

takes  credit  for  a  commmilty  centre 

which  the  colony's  youth  liave  built  on 

their  own.    When  they  protest  thU 

claln,  the  social  worker  Incites  the 

police  to  attack  the  youth.     


*  Occasionally  there  la  a  direct  request  frota  u  comaunlty  to  take  np 
an  issue.    U;  1981.  for  example,  the  residents  in  one  area  organUed 
a  successful  mauH  protest  againat  the  hoarding  and  bUcknarketlng 
practUee  cf  the  colony's  govornBent-llcensed  shop.    They  pressured 
Che  political  authorities  to  arrest  the  shop-owner.    Jagran  happened 
to  be  performing  In  thU  area  after  the  Incident  and  was  approached 
by  several  residents  to  re-enact  the  struggle  In  mime  -  as  a  means 
of  announcing  a  people's  victory.  (Interview,  1981) 
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An  exploited  rlcksbAV  pullar  it 
persuaded  by  his  frlond  to  stop 
working  for  th«  rickshaw  owner  and 
tsks  out  «  lean  froa  ths  national 
bank  to  buy  hia  o\m  rickshaw. 

A  child  wbosa  diet  is  lacking  in. 

green  leafy  vegetables  is  attacked 

by  tha  Malnutrition  Monstsr  snd  as  / 

a  result  becomes  ansenic.    Later,  I 

when  he  starts  to  cat  the  vegetables,  / 

he  successfully  resists  the  Monster's  / 

attsck.  J 

The  production  of  esch  cine  sequence  is  ususlly  based  cn  iomc  forn  of 
topic  rcsaarcb.    There  is  no  detailed  information  available  oh  thia  process 
but  it  does  involve  collecting  Inforaation  froo  various  aourceV:  governaent 
institutions  in  the  area,  formal  and  informal  leaders,  govurnaLW.*4i  own 
surveys,  etc,    A  written  scenario  is  produced  and  the  actors  arc  trsincd  to 
perform  it. 

Performances  are  normally  held  in  the  afternoon.    Crowds  range  from  100 
to  1000  people,  the  majority  women  and  children.    The  group  performs  "in  the 
round"  with  the  audience  surrounding  them.    There  is  no  stage  -  only  an  open 
piece  of  ground.    It  is  a  rough-and-ready,  highly  mobile  theatre  -  no  props, 
no  clsborate  sets,  no  lightinc,  no  stage  -  only  s  bit  of  white  make-up  to 
accentuate  the  expressiona  on  the  actors*  faces.    The  sketches  rely  heavily 
on  stereotyped  chsracters  -  the  moneylender,  the  brahmin,  the  out-caste,  the 
desMn,  the  harried  •other,  etc.    The  action  of  each  mime  ia  reinforced  by  a 
narration  in  tha  loCa;  dialect,  uaing  a  Imnd-held  battery-powered  microphone. 
In  tha  parformance  I  witnessed,  the  narrator  kept  up  a  steady  monologue, 
cracking  Jokca  and  coamenting  on  the  action  throughout  the  performance.  At 
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the  enJ  o£  the  family  pl.nnlng  ikctch  he  a.kea  the  audience  In  Hindi,  "llow 
wny  chlldton  I5  be.t?"  »nd  g9t  the  expected-  reply.  "Do"  (two).    In  one  of 
the  play,  (on  Deprived  Children),  the  narrator  conducts  a  short  dialogue  with 
the  audience. 

At  the  end  of  the  pcrforwnce  there  1b  no  organised  dl.cusslon.  Everyone 
disburses  and  the  actors  disappear  Inside  a  local  shed  to  wash  off  their  make- 
up.   Ttiere  Is  "sone  Inforaal  conversslion  with  a  few  hangers-on.  but  froB  my 
observation  and  that  of  other,  this  is  fairly  United.    The  perfor^mco  Is 
done  and  it  Is  tl-e  ^o.go.    The  only  imcdlate  "follow-up"  of  sorts  Is  a 
fairly  regular  practice  of  interviewing  .udience  neobers  -  but  this  seems  to 
be  moro  for  cv.iluatlon  purpoflCB  than  educationnl  relnforcemeut .* 

Jagran's  menbershlp  fldctuntes.  with  actors  leaving  and  new  members  being 
recruited  and  trnlned  to  take  their  place.    The  average  sUe  of  the  troupe  Is 
about  8  -  10  actor..    The  actors  ate  young  and  largely  unemployed  or 
partially  uneaployed.     "Preoccupation  with  their  Insecure  conditions  often 
Veeps  their  luvolvenent  at  a  marginal.  nech..nlcal  level."    (Krlshnan.  1979). 
Roy.  ho»|ever.  accounts  for  the  turnover  In  terns  of  the  co»nUnent  of  the 


ac  tor to: 


*•  Kro«  a  pracr.ltlo«er's  perspective  the  large  and  nixed  ....dlence  nilUntcd 
against  po.t-perforoance  discussion.    Jagran  has  the  nlcrophone.  has 
donlnatcd  the  event,  and  a  discussion  ^t  this  point    '>  "'1^. 
would  probably  be  a  passive  questiort^imd-answer  session  Itowever. 
the  large  bulk  bf  the  audlcnee  are  Children.    Tliey  could  be 
drawn' off  and  entertained  elsewhere  (by  a  few  actors)  and  the  rem.iln  nR 
Ss  cou^LX-Cogether  for  a  4ore  informal  and  effective  discussion. 
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Idealise  does  not  grow  in  slums 
If  you  arc  performing  near  a 
public  convenience  or  a  fly-infested 
refreshaent  stund.    Many  unemployed 
people  come  to  me  strictly  for  the 
Job.    They  use  us  ss  •  training  area 
and  then  get  lurgd  away  by  film  or 
televikjion.    (Voigt  and  Jain,  1980,  p. 42) 

In  the  beginning  all  of  the  actors  were  middle-class  youth  but  in  the 
last  few  years  Roy  has  atteapted  to  recruit  «ome  working  clasa  youth  from  the 
resettleaent  colonies.    Attempts  to  involve  woaen  have  been  unauccessful,  the 
rough  conditions  of  the  work  cited  as  the  main  deterrent.    Tlje  actors  are 
trained  as  "development  conaunlcators",  learning  the  skills  of  mime  and  some 
basic  notions  of  development.    Roy,  however,  does  limit  their  work  to 
communication,  asserting  that,  "they  are  not  connunlty  development  workers 
nor  political  activists".    (Interview,  1980). 

Roy  Is  the  prime  mover  and  constant  factor  in  Jagran.    Tlie  actors  come 
and  go  but  he  reoains  throughout  -  the  manager,  fund-raiser,  theatre  director, 
plsy-wrlght,  trainer,  docuaen talis t,  publicist,  and  driver.    A  brilliant 
entrepreneur,  he  has  kept  Jagran  alive  for  over  a  decade  in  the  rather 
precarious  business  of  running  a  nyn-governnent  agency.    He  has  adopted  the 
patriarchal  style  of  many  Indian  NGO's  and  theatre  companies,  making  all  the 
key  decisions  and  leaving  the  actors  out  of  aanagement  tasks  and  strateglzlng 
about  Jagran' s  work*. 


*    Edltor*s  note:    This  managerial  style  is^fudrfect  contrast  with 
that  of  SUtren  (Jamaica)  who  make  dec  1  sib  n^^^  coll  actively  and 
involve  all  members  In  management  work. 
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Evaluation 

Jagrau  hat  produced  extensive  docu»entation  on  th^lr  work  and  haa  been 
evaluated  on  four  occasions.    The  first  evaluation  by  CARE-Indla  in  1974 
showed  that  Jagran's  sketches  were  more  persuasive  than  the  other  media  uaed 
In  the  CARE  conmunlcatlon  i-anpalgn  (CARE,  J974). 

In  1978  and  1980  two  separate  atudies  were  done  based  on  a  content 

analysis  ot  the  attitudes  and  opinions  expressed  by  lo^al  peopic  In  ,'Ciit- 

performunce  Interviews*  (Mehra,  1978;  Fernandez,  1980),    These  studies 

revealed  that  the  shows  were  popular  and  stimulated  Inforiaal  discussion 

within- thv^onaunlty,  even  Involving  those  who  hadn't  attended: 

I  have  never  seen  the  dramas 
*     •  b'lt  have  heard  about  them. . . 
People  keep  telling  each  other 
to  take  some  examples  from  the 
shows.  (1^78) 

Many  statements  indicated  changes  In  Individual  awareness* and  behaviour. 

for  example,  ' 

After  seeing  Rakshas  iMu  ve 
started  eating  green  leaf 
vegetables.     I  an  very  sick 
and  very  weak  physleally.  it 
may  be  helpful  for  my  health 
aiul  family.  (1978) 

I  will  never  again  touch  or 
buy  exposed  food.  (1980) 


The  results  are  a  bit  suspect  since  the  interviews  were  conducted  by 
the  periorners  thcnt.elves  Immediately  after  the  perfoimance  when  the 
respoivlents  were  most  likely  well  disposed  towards  them  as  entertainers. 
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Other  •catcmcnt*  noted  people's  growth  in  gelf-reipect  -  for  example: 

Your  dr*»B  lUrijan  Is  Bost 
favourlta  Itea  because  1  as  a 
Darijan  voaan.    Soaetlaos  when 
1  see  this  draoa  1  feel  aysolf 
who  has  soDie  existence  of  human 
being  In  this  world.  (1978) 

Jagrao's  %rork  has  also  inspired  public  censure  of  bod  social  beliaviour.  For 
example,  during  one  play  about  a  husband  who  spends  all  his  money  at  the 
liquor  store,  women  spc  "vtaneously  began  to  point  out  the  heavy  drinkers  In 
the  audience. 

While  Jagran'a  work  has  resulted  in  chongus  on  the  part  of  lad^-vlduals, 
collective  organizing  and  action  ha.,  been  far  more  difficult  to  achieve*. 
This  nay  be  attributed  to  a  nuabur  of  factors: 

'•    Jagran'a  own  attitude  to  organizing:    "Our  role  Is  to  P»ike  people  aware 
j>d't  we  cannot  organize  people.    Tney  must  do  that  themselves.  Our 
Job  is  to  do  the  long,  steady  work  oi  Luildirg  up  people's  consciousness 
to  the  point  where  t!»ey  take  action."    (Interview,  1980) 

•  The  nature  ot  Jagran'a  repertoire  -  it  largely  consists  of  Items  related 
to  Individual  behavioural  change  and  Includes  few  Issues  around  which 

a  community  could  effectively  organise. 

•  Jagran's  lack  of  regular  and  organized  contact  with  the  local  residents' 
associations.**  (Fernandez,  1980) 


*    Repairing  the  water  tap  was  one  instance;  another  involved  the  ^ 
organisation  of  a  'clean-up*  campaign  of  one  colony  during  a  sweepers 
strike.    (Mehrs,  1978). 

**  Their  collaboration  with  local  development  agencies  (eg.  the  clinic)  has 
been  smch  more  active.    Jagran  regularly  consults  the  clinic  debtor  about 
the  content  of  their  shows  and  supports  many  of  the  cltnic's  preventative 
^      health  initiatives. 
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ACTION  FOR  CULTURAL  AHD  POLITICAL  CHAMCE  (ACPC) 
Orlclnm  and  ai»tory 

Action  for  Cultor.l  .nd  Political  Clungc  (ACPC)  was  initiated  by  six 
young  Harljan  gr.duatea  In  Ta«ll  Hado  In  1974.*    Their  aim  was  to  politicise 
and  organize  Harljan  and  other  agr'cultural  labourer,  to  flgl»t  for  baolc 
rlghta  and  better  working  and  living  conditions.    They  were  iwtlvated  by  a 
deep  .en.e'of  outrage  at  the  dally  humiliation,  .oclal  oatracl.m.  economic 
aubjugation.  and  cultural  oppre.alon  faced  by  their  fellow  Harljan*.  They 
recognized  the  bankruptcy  of  conventional  methoda  of  development  to  solve 
the  basic  problems  of  the  landleaa  and  the  sharpening  contradictions  between 
rich  and  poor  accentuated  by  the  Green  Revolution  and  other  rural  develop- 
oonc  policies.    T»,ey  also  felt  that  the  earlier  organizing  work  an>ong  rural 
labourer*  In  Tamil  Nndu  by  the  parties  of  the  left  had  come  to  an  Impas.e 
and  freth  strategies  and  initiatives  were  needed. 


have  used  ACPC  throughout  this  case  study. 

I,,  rhn  40m  and  50«  the  Comunlats  had  organized  a  strong  labourera' 
1  'm^n    in  the  ferme.  well-lrrlgated.hlghly  "P^"^*"^ J^l^^iJ^JJ"" 
Tt  TT^nlavur  Dl.trlct  but  they  had  been  much  less  successful  In  Tamil 
Nad?,  drl^-belt  where  capital  Intensive  agriculture  had  made  slower 
Inroads. 


Their  approach  was  influenced  by  the  "Cownunlty  Organizing"  (CO)  methods 
of  Saul  Minsky,  an  Aioerlcan  labour  and  connuiUty  organizer  who  had  devlaed  a 
aysteutlc  approach  for  eopowetlng  'have-not'  conaunltlea  through  mass 
organizatloir  and  confrontational  tactics.*    This  approach  had  attracted  the 
social  action  wing  of  the  church  In  Aala**  and  the  team  mciobers  had  workeU 
on  the  first  church-sponsored  experiment  in  India  -  a  slum-based  project  in 
Madras  (1971-1973).***    Tlils  experience  convinced  them  that  some  of  the  CO 
Ideas  were  transferable  to  the  Indian  context,  with  appropriate  adaptations, 
but  that  a)  they  should  shift  their  focus  to  the  rural  areas,  the  source  of 
the  urban  squatter  problems  and  b)  they  should  supplement  the  CO  methodology 


*    Tills  approach  follows  a  well-de fined  process:  1)  Che  coianwUty  Invites 
a  trained  organizer  to  come  and  work  with  them  2)  s/he  Identifies  and 
trains  local  leaders  3)  together  they  build  an  organization,  largely 
through  mobilizing  people  for  mass  confrontations  with  authority  on 
specific  Issues  using  a  range  of  tactics  (strikes,  harassing  bureaucrats, 
boycotts,  marches,  etc.)  4)  the  organization  uses  Its  newly  created  power 
to  coake  a  set  of  demands  on  the  authorities  (eg.  more  Jobs,  services, 
control/participation  in  declslon-oaklng.  etc.)  5)  over  tlnw  the  outside 
organizer  transfers  initiatives  to  the  local  organization  and  leaves. 
(Allnsky,  1946)  This  approach  was  adopted  by  the  American  Farm  Workers 
Union  in  agitating  for  better  working  conditions  for  farm  Itibourers  In 
California. 

**  The  oost  well-known  application  of  thlS  strategy  in  Asia  Is  the  Tondo 
organization  of  squatters  In  Manila's  port  area  who  resisted  eviction  and 
the  demolition  of  their  hoaes  and  pressured  tlie  authorities  to  provide 
basic  services  In  the  early  703.  (Maglaya,  1978) 

***  One  of  the  team  members  had  also  worked  for  two  years  on  one  of  the  Allnsky 
projects  In  Cliicago,  organizing  the  black  comaunity. 


wlthan  educational  approach  «>re  .ulted  to  their  potential  audience  -  economtc- 
•Uy  exploited,  socially  ostracized.  «nd  feudally  dependent  rural  labourers. 

Paulo  Frelre's  approach  uniquely  addressed  this  audience  and  Its  low 
.elf-Image  and  provided  a  concrete  .nethodology  for  overcoming  fear  and  depend- 
ence and  building  class  consciousness,  self-confidence  and  a  fighting  spirit. 
It  could  be  used  to  structure  disciission  on  the  issues  and  strategies  for 
stiuggle.  ensurlr-g  that  .11  participants  understood  the  objectives  and 
inplications  of  each  stage  of  the  organizing  prfecess. 

They  also  drew  on  Chandl's  notion  of  challenging  social  systens  that  per- 
petuate injustice  and  sooe  of  his  specific  tactics  for  protest:  and  they 
adopiod  a  Marxist  approach  for  analyzing  social  situations. 

in  tbe  first  four  years  (1974-1977)  they  worked  as  a  team  in  the  a.ltta«>or 
aroa  (Chlnglepot  District)  experlnentlug  with  their  approach  and  building 
their  first  labourers'  Doveoent.    Chlttaooor  was  strateglc.Uy  chosen 
bccuse  of  the  large  concentration  of  Harijans  (79Z  of  the  population  as 
compared  with  the  national  percentage  of  lU)  and  the  brutal  treatment  of 
Hari  Jan  labourers  by  caste  landlords  -  both  Imporcnt  factors  In  building 


*    T..ey  also  discovered   hat  Allnsky's  method  lacked  a  clear  "'"lof  - 
coold  mobilize  people  for  struggle  but  after  achieving  a  """ber  of 
vie  ories  the  'Lvemcnf  lost  momentum  without  c  ear    "ng-tero  goals 
related  to  societal  change.    In  appropriating  AUnsky'a  "^'^od  ACPC 
has  added  a  clear  Ideological  dimension  to  give  their  -"^"^  ^  broader, 
longer-term,  revolutionary  purpose  beyond  the  narrow  objectives  of  the 
initial  organizing  phase. 
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caste  and  class  consciousness  and  a  labourers'  novenent.    Isolating  a  'class 
enemy'  (s  key  tactic  of  the  CO  approach)  waa  also  straightforward  -  the  large 
landlords  constituted  only  52  of  the  population  yet  owned  vast  lands  of 
6-8,000  acres  each  and  kept  entire  Harijan  villages  under  their  economic, 
social  and  political  Control. 

By  1978  when  the  ACPC  staff  moved  out  of  Chlttamoor,  the  newly  formed 
agricultural  labourers'  movement  (which  had  been  created  through  their  cffforts 
and  had  taken  over  the  organizing  Initiatives)  had  won  two  major  wage  strikes, 
obtained  written  agreements  frotu  the  landlords  to  stop  all  beatings,  taken 
possession  of  farming  land  and  house  si  tea,  released  a  number  of  famUies 
from  bonded  labour,  and  successfully  petitioned  local  authoiUles  for  many 
basic  lervlces.* 

At  the  end  of  the  Chlttamoor  period.  ACPC  decided  to  expand  Its  work. 
Four  of  the  organizers  each  took  on  a  new  area,  trained  a  new  team  of 
anltnateurs.  and  set  up  a  new  anltvitlon  structure.**  The  aim  was  to  develop 
labourers'  orgmazatlous  In  each  area  which  over  time  could  develop  links 
and  form  a  broad-based  movement.    Each  team  of  anlmateurs  was  given  Its  own 
autonotay.    However,  the  four  teams  remain  In  close  touch,  come  together 
regularly  for  joint  training,  reflection,  and  strategizlng,  exchange 


*    For  a  detailed  listing  of  their  achievements,  see  Von  der  Weid  (1981) 
pp. IA5-147. 

**  The  other  two  organizers  rcnalnod  behiud  In  Chlttamoor  as  resource  persons 
for  the  labourers'  novenent. 
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expcrlcccd  anlmateors.  and  provide  refuge  and  advlc/ for  each  other  In  tli«8 
of  cri-U.    Tl,lB  decentr-Uzed  and  horizontally  •t)etwbrked'  approach  was 
chosen  as  a  mucl,  better  structure  for  building  a  popular  -ovement  than  a 
monolithic. highly  visible,  centralized  approach. 

Each  organization  reptdsents  a  te^.oraiy  and  flexible  animation  structure. 
Once  the  area  has  been  organized  and  a  «elf-relia..t  labourers'  «.ve»ent  for>ed. 
th«  animation  organization  dissolve*  and  the  anlpteurs  n«ve  on  to  ne«  areas. 
Within  each  team  and  the  network  of  te.na  therfe'is  a  collective  approach  to 
the  work:  each  team  me»ber  has  an  adninlatratlve  responsibility  for  the  area 
aaaociation  as  well  as  being  expected  to  do /field  work  and  live  in  the  field. 

ACPC  Process 

rhe  ACPC  organizing  process  consists  of  a  nunO-er  of  Inter-related 
activities:  1)  getting  Into,  accepted,  and  'grounded'  in  an  area;  2)  adult 
education  and  literacy  classes;  a)  leadership  training  and  action  con«aittees; 
4)  cultural  action  programmes  a»>d  »>S8  »eetlnr,s;  5)  struggles  and  consolidating 
a  movenicn  L . 

I)    Ctittlpg  Started/ 

ACPC  only  moves/Into  an  area  afier  U  has  been  Invited.     Us  ftrst  task 
.is  to  select  good/bases  for  the  organizing  workj  once  these  vUUg-.s  catch 
fire,  the  «ovc«int  will  easily  spread  to  the  other  viUafies.    Facrors  in- 
volved in  sivIcAlng  a  "key  vtUage"  Include  Ite  location  In  relation  to 
meiKhbourlng  villages  (each  animateur  covers  3  or  4  other  villages  from  his 
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'hone'  vllUge);  population;  percentage  of  llarljans  engaged  In  agricultural 
labour;  o  history  of  struggle,  conflict  or  flagr.nt  corruption;  the  known 
presence  of  strong  local  leaders;  Its  position  in  relation  to  the  caste  Hindu 
village  (i.e.  sufficiently  independent  for  organizing  to  take  place  undisturbed); 
accessibility  by  road,  etc. 

Once  «  key  village  Is  chosen,  the  aniiaateur  finds  a  place  to  stay  and 
starts  to  get  to  know  people  and  win  their  confidence.    He  meets  with  people 
Informally,  explains  why  he  has  come,  and  collects  signatures  on  a  form 
approving  his  presence  in  the  village.    He  also  carries  out  a  study  of  the 
area  •  land  ownership,  categories  of  labour  (dally  paid,  contract,  bonded, 
sharecropper),  seasonality  of  work,  wage  rates,  methods  of  payment,  "injustice 
facts'*  (i.e.  deineaniug  behaviour  demanded  of  Harljans  -  eg.  Having  to  wear 
the  dhoti  tied  around  the  thighs  as  an  indication  of  servility),  govemoe.it 
services,  etc.    This  suivey  provides  some  of  the  themes  for  the  adult  education 
programiac. 

After  a  month  he  calls  a  mass  meeting  to  explain  publicly  the  objectives 
and  Implications  of  ACPC»s  work.    He  explains  that  the  work  is  to  build  a 
labourers'  movement,  not  to  do  economic  projects  or  charity.    While  he  iises 
inspirational  words,  he  also  cautious  them  -  "it  won't  be  easy.    The  landlords 
will  try  to  stop  us.    Are  you  prepared  to  get  into  trouble  with  the  landlords?" 

*  The  team  of  animateurs  are  located  within  one  or  two  panchayat  unions 
(40-50  villages)  rather  than  being  spread  out  over  many  unions.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  the  group  to  work  as  a  team,  to  co-ordinate  efforts, 
and  to  get  results  quickly. 
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If  the  coHMounity  i.  willing  to  .ccept  the  ACPC  progrnn«  and  Its  rl5k8.  the 
■niMCeur  stay.  In  the  village        the  adult  educatioa  classes  begin. 

2)  Adult  Education  and  Litencv  Claaact 

Literacy  Is  a  strategic  'entry  point'  -  Uarijans  express  a  desire  to 
read  and  write  and  this  n»tlvates  their  initial  participation.    A.  an  Innocuous- 
looking  activity  literacy  conceals  froa  the  landlords  and  bureaucrats  the  real 
l.,tentlo„«  of  the  ACPC  organ^.ers.     Before  people  have  developed  some  confid- 
ence.  unity  and  fighting  spirit,  this  cover  is  very  inportant. 

The  classes  are  held  In  the  middle  of  the  village  Ir,  the  open  air  and 
are  »ea„t  to  provide  a  n^etlng  place  and  a  discusslo.,  forum  for  the  whole 
village.    The  children,  most  of  whon  do  not  attend  school  during  the  day 
because  their  labour  power  is  needed  by  tholr  families,  attend  the  first 
session  . roa  5:30  -  7:00  p.m.    Then  the  adults  Join  in.    Normally  the  se.aion. 
b„6l«with  singing  In  order  to  attract  people's  Interest  and  lD.«.dlate 

atvciopncni.  ;     .       having  discovered  that  a)  women  are  super- 

ilon't  work  directly  under  their  supervision  as  the  men  do. 
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participation. 

The  study  icsslons  follow  Frcire*s  octhod  of  dlscuaaing  vital  socio- 
ccononic  and  political  Issues.    Unlike  many  prograauoes  which  have  "uU- 
appropriated"  Freire,  ACPC  avoids  a  prc-psckaged  approach  with  a  centrally 
produced  "curriculum"  of  Issues  and  codes.    Since  literacy  per  se  Is  not  a 
oajor  objective  of  ACPC,  there  are  no  Iltaltatlons  on  the  choice  of  issues 
because  of  phonetic  (literacy)  requirements.*    Issues  are  selected  locally 
and  topically  as  the  sessions  develop  and  there  is  no  predetermined  pace  or 
sequence:  those  Issues  which  arouss  major  Interest  nay  be  discussed  for 
several  weeks  and  study  sessions  may  be  postponed  while  the  group  takes 
action  on  certain  Issues.    This  flexibility  Is  necessary  In  order  to  convert 
what  la  convent4.onally  a  purely  *  educational*  exercise  Into  a  vital  social 
animation  process. 

Tills  floxiUillty  also  extends  to  the  *  codes'.    Unlike  Freire 's  centrally 
produced  drawings,  the  group  creal^s  its  own  codes  -  short  Improvised  skits 
or  role-plays  performed  by  the  anlmateur  aud  group  members.       S!;mc times  these 

*  ACPC  reports  that  people's  Initial  desire  to  learn  to  read  and  write  dies 
ijulckly  as  they  begin  to  tackle  some  of  the  life-and-death  political  aod 
economic  Issues  facing  then.    After  learning  to  write  their  name  (to  avoid 
the  humiliation  of  using  their  thumb  print) »  people  lose  Interest  In  the 
literacy  aspect  which  Is  eventually  dropped. 

**  Tills  localized  production  guarantees  that  the  Issues  are  framed  frun  the 
perspective  of  the  participants  and  not  some  reoote  educational  planner. 
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•kiti  are  worked  out  beforehand  but  often  thoy  develop  spont.ncously  In  a  form 
of  role-ploy  -  for  cwmplo  the  anl*«t«ur  might  atand  up  and  .hout  "I'n  the 
landlord  and  I  want  «o«e  bonded  labour"  and  people  apontaneously  accept  role, 
and  »ove  Into  the  dvai^.    This  la  highly  participatory,  rough  drama  and  every- 
one  Joins  In* 

After  each  iklt  U  performed*  the  anioateur  le.da  the  group  in  talking 
about  thar  owt.  experience  of  the  isauea  -  eg.  being  exploited  and  manipulated 
by  the  landlorda»  oatracired,  beaten,  and  their  hut.  humed,  cheated  by  shop- 
keepers and  money  lenders,  sterilized  without  consent  by  the  family  planning 
authorltlc,  etc.    Drawing  out  thU  latent  dls.atiafaction  and  dlacoutent  la 
an  Important  starting  point » 

The  anim^iteur  also  tries  to  get  people  to  gee  the  objective  reality  of 
their  exploitation.*    For  example  on  the  "work"  issue  he  mlg-ht  aek  some  of 
the  following  questions  - 

How  many  of  you  have  land?    Hov»  much?    Vrtilch  quality? 
Among  caste  Hlndufl  who  posae.oej  land?    How  much? 
Of  what  quality?    Who  cultivates  the  land?    How  ouch 
do  you  get?    Wl»o  really  profits  from  the  land?  you 
know  the  law  on  land  ceilings?    Is  this  law  arplled? 
If  not  why?  (Von  der  Weid,  1981) 

Each  problem  In  the  adult  education  cUsses  -  landleeaness,  poor  woiklng 


*   This  -tep  U  necessary.    According  to  ACPC  many  '^Srlcultural  v^rkers  believe 
their  landlord's  lament  that  he  is  making  a  lo^s  because  of  the  high  costs 


of  inputs. 
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condltloni,  uncB^loyaont,  untouchobillty ,  lack  of  i^ervlces,  nlcoholisn,  etc.  - 
la  dlicuticd  In  cctns  of  how  it  la  ioclally  produced  and  maintained.    On  each 
Isiiue  the  »nlmateur  challenges  people  to  explain  vrtiy  the  problem  remains 
unsolved,  getting  then  to  bring  out  their  fears,  their  dependency  on  the 
landlord*  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  out  counter-Information  -  positive 
cxperiencea  of  organizing,  of  taking  action.    He  gets  thca  to  see  that  their 
own  dUunlty  Is  l«aoblllrlng  and  that  many  of  the  conflicts  within  their 
coMtunlty  have  been  created  by.  the  landlords.    He  also  gets  then  to  see 
how  their  own  cultural  conditioning  -  the  myths  and  rationalizations  they've 
accepted  -  reinforces  their  submlosiveuesa  and  passivity.    During  the  same 
period  the  aiAloateur  gets  people  to  tackle  some  small  "win  able"  issue  on  which 
they're  all  willins  to  act,  in  order  to  show  them  they  can  do  somethins  obout 
their  situation. 

3)    LcAderahip  TrftininR  and  Action  Coonattegg 

Uaderahip  on  the  actions  arising  out  of  the  adult  education  sessions 
Is  taken  by  an  Miction  coB«attee*'>    This  U  formed  by  the  animateur  after 
he  has  spent  about  six  months  in  the  village.    He  selects  about  10  to  15 
people  for  this  committee  -  highly  motivated,    .iflesa  young  people  who  have 
an  understanding  of  the  animateur'a  work  and  a  certain  defiant,  fighting 
spirit.*   Their  Job  is  to  take  the  priority  issues  of  the  community,  plan 


*    The  traditional  leaders  of  the  community  are  rarely  invited  to  Join  this 
group  since  they  are  largely  appointed  and  manipulated  by  the  local 
power  structure. 
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th«  tactics  for  each  struggle,  .nd  BobiU=e  the  coanunlty's  participation  In 

t 

etch  struggle. 


I 


They  oeet  regularly  for  training,  normally  l.te  In  the  evening  when  the 
adult  education  sessions  .re  over.    Their  study  oea.low.  prepnre  th.m  to  anolyz 
ptobleoa  and  strategies  In  greater  depth  and  to  le.d  the  comunlty  In  taking 
.ctlon  on  various  1mv«8.    Their  tialnlnR  syllabus  Includes  such  topics  at: 
o.«-acrc  ai^alysls  (.  technique  for  analyzing  the  »od-  .nd  relations  of  pro- 
duction «  the  »icro-ieVel):  the  various  economic  classes  and  relationships 
between  theo:  gover,.»ent  legUlatlon  reUtlng  to  lUrljans  and  to  agricultural 
labour<irs;  the  functioning  of  p  mchayats  and  .-.tate  Institutions:  legal  pro- 
cedures; political  Ideologies  and  parUes.    A  coi»on  source  of  dlacnsslon 
Is  rhe  dally  newspaper  which  la  analyzed  In  terms  of  the  contradictions 
between  off  Iclal  statements  and  nctual  practice. 

An  important  a.pect  of  thl.  work  Is  to  prepnre  the  leaders  for  confront- 
ations with  bureaucrats  and  landlords.    Many  of  them  will  have  never  been 
Vide  govcrn«..nt  buildings.  |<t' alone  made  demands  on  goven^ent  officials. 
Dramatization  or  role-playing  help*to  prepare  th.m.    The  anlmateur  plays 
the- bureaucrat  and  the  leaders  take  turns  preuentlng  their  case^to  the 
•official-  .    After  each  practice  .essloa  they  discuss  ho«  they  could  Improve 
their  perfc.n«.nce.    Through  role  playing  «nd  vltlque  they  work  out  who  Is 
golug  to  apeak,  what  points  are  going  to  be  made,  what  reaction  they  shoujf 
expect  fro»  tlHS  official  and  their  c^nter-respon.es.  etc.    They  learn  th.t 
«overn«nt  only  respond,  to  pressv.e  and  that  their  approach  should  be 
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threatening  -  crlclclslng  and  discrediting  the  officials  and  pointing  out  their 
corrupt  practices.    When  the  roiea  ore  reversed  and  a  leader  plays  the  role 
of  the  bureaucrat,  he  begins  to  understand  hlxa  and  loaes  some  of  the  fear  In 
confronting  hlA. 

4)  StruRgle  and  Hovecent 

Straggle  lt>  the  means  by  which  the  llarijans  challenge  their  oppressors. 
It  U  the  Mlnaprlng  for  building  and  consolidating  their  noveuent:  people 
becooe  more  unified,  confident,  and  class  conscious  through  struggling  for 
concrete  objectives.    In  the  beginning  the  action  consalttee  takes  up  relatively 
snwll  issues  -  for  example,  petitioning  local  bureaucrats  for  basic  services 
(eg.  well,  street  lights,  house  sites,  a  teacher  for  the  Harljan  school, 
etc.).*    These  Initial  actions  are  neither  massive  nor  explosive.    Tlielr  aim 
is  to  build  up  people's  unity,  confidence  and  experience  without  inviting  a 

i 

major  com rontatlon  with  the  local  power  structure  before  they  are  ready  for  It. 


*    ACPC  has  capitalized  on  provisions  in  government  development  plans  and 
legislation  for  basic  reforms  and  services  promised  to  the  rural  poor, 
most  of  which  normally  remain  unfulfilled  because  there  Is  little  enthusiasm 
by  the  civil  servants  and  no  pressure  on  them  to  carry  out  these  plans. 
The  conventional  expectation  is  that  since  the  rur^l  poor  are  unorganized 
they  will  wait  for  rather  than  demand  these  services.    However,  these 
20-point  prograoae  promises,  development  plan  targets,  and  reforms  in  the 
atatute  books  proylde  Important  "wlthin-the-law"  targets  for  the  initial 
organizing  phase. 

**    In  their  initial  project  in  Chittamoor  ACPC  antagonized  th  •  local  ^ 
bureaucrats  unnecessarily,  lumping  them  uniformly  Into  the  same  enemy 
camp  along  with  the  landlords  »nd  thus  depriving  themselves  of  a  potential 
ally,  particularly  during  periods  of  repression  by  the  landowners.  More 
recently  they  have  changed  their  strategy,  trying  to  work  with  the 
bureaucracy  where  they  can  and  not  creating  an  ioenediate  enemy. 
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After  succeeding  on 'small  actiona  Che  cosnunity  moves  on  to  aore  funda- 
«intal  struggle,  using  a  wide  range  of  tactics  -  eg.  w.ge  sCrlkes.  Invading 
government  offices  en  aas.e  to  pres.  their  do-and.,  hunger  .trlkes  outside 
govemnenc  office,  to  demand  Justice,  land  occupations,  flooding  public  officials 
with  telegraau.  and/or  petitions,  organizing  support  from  urban-ba.ed  middle  class 
groups  (who  could  publicize  their  situation  and  lobby  on  their  behalf  during 
a  crisis).*   This  new  level  of  struggle  requires  a  larger  mobilization  of 
people  -  mass  meetings  are  held,  more  labourers  are  invited  Co  take  an  active 
p..rt.  and  inter-vlUage  action  committees  are  created  to  plan  joint  struggles 
and  support  each  other'a  struggles. 

This  new  stage  of  struggle  represents  a  direct  attack  on  the  local  power 
structure  and  as  a  result  provokes  retaliation.    The  landlords  harass  their 
employees  and  sometimes  fire  them.  vlUfy  the  ACPC  organTzers  with  government  ' 


*    Strategies  often  need  Co  be  developed  for  each  new  situation.  '^»°P^^ 
1,,  one  of  the  ACPC  areas  there  Is  little  wagfe  employment  -  mos  labourers 
i  e  fore  d  CO  seek  work  outside  the  area  -  nnd  Cheretore  "Sanizing  around  , 
waL  scrugRle  would  have  been  unsuccessful.    A  closer  study  of  the  area 
revealed lhat  urban  capitalists  were  buying  up  farming  land  and  converting 
it  tnotee  plantations,  a  fora  of  production  requiring  a  "i"!"""  f 
abou  !  "h    organization,  therefore,  decided  to  focus        ""'88  '^^"^ 
his  land  use  conversion  which  would  intensify  unemployment  in  area. 
^.  r  tactics  involved  stoppi  ,  truck,  coming  into  the  area  '°  P^»"' 
haralsing  bureaucrats  about  Che  .ale  of  this  land  to  "^^'^}'''"• 
and  pr  ssuring  Che  government  to  release  land  Co  the  landless  labourers 


organization 


.**    Throughout  this  stage  the  animateur  Cries  to  take  "o"^""!  °^  iXl"""' 

seit  advisory  role  rather  than  a  leadership  role.  Ills  Job  is  to  naKe 
people  flel  confident  chac  chey  can  do  ic  themselves  without  any  n  er- 
Sodiary.    It  U  essential  Chat  the  victories  be  the  con^unlty'a  victories. 


and  not  his  victories. 
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and  the  politico!  parties,  and  sooetlmea  openly  attack  the  llarijans.  An 
effective  organiser  uses  this  rcpretision  not  as  a  setback  but  aa  the  provocat- 
ion needed  to  galvanize  the  labourers  into  a  stronger  organization: 

Whenever  the  legitimacy  of  the  systen  is  aerioualy 
undermined  by  the  way  the  ayatea  tries  to  maintain 
itself,  it  needs  onxy  small  efforts  to  transform  the 
new  awareness  among  the  peasants,  of  being  repressed. 
Into  a  stronger  revolutionary  consciousness.     (Hulzer,  1980) 

These  more  strategic  struggles  begin  to  take  on  a  deeper  significance. 
They  not  only  achieve  concrete  gains  bat  they  also  furcc  the  power  structure 
to  recognize  the  strength  of  the  movement  as  a  whole.    Hiey  begin  to  sec  that 
they  have  to  deal  with  it  -  to  accept  it,  destroy  It,  co-opt  it,  or  come  to 
terms  with  It.    The  labourers*  novement  hau  lu  use  this  new  recognition  to 
press  for  norc  demands  (t-g.  raluimuD  stututory  wage  for  all  labourers,  stopping 
all  beatings,  recognition  of  the  labourers'  movement  In  wage  bargaining, 
freeing  of  bonded  labourers,  etc.)  without  being  co-opted. 

5)  Cultural  Action  ProRranmcs  and  Mass  Meetings 

These  activities  are  organized  at  various  stages  of  the  process  to  build 
solidarity,  deepen  coraaunlty  discussion  and  understanding  of  the  m<i]or  issues, 
get  people  fired  up,  clarify  the  targt t  for  a  specific  «tiugglr,  assure 
massive  support,  and  plan  and  agree  on  the  strategies  for  struggle.  Ihese 
meetings  are  normally  held  before  launching  a  struggle  and  often  bring  together 
agricultural  labourers  from  a  number  of  neighbouring  villages.    Their  alms  ar* 
double-edgedi  on  one  hand  they  want  to  stir  people's  emotions  and  rally  their 
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flupvort;  on  Che  other  hand  they  want  to  make  lure  people  understand  what  they're 
setting  into  (eg.  possible  retal^Utlon  froB  landlords)  «o  they  can  prepare  for 


It. 


Many  of  these  meetings  are  conducted  in  the  font  of  a  highly  participatory 
drama  in  vhlch  audience  mcabers  respond  to  challenges  and  questions  from  the 
actors  and  discuss  the  issues  presented  in  the  play.    This  'cultural  action' 
programe  Is  the  laost  Innovative  activity  of  this  kind  that  this  writer  has 
observed  In  popular  education  work  anyvhere  In  the  Third  World.      ACPC  has 
recognized  the  unique  role  that  popular  draaa  can  play  In  consclentizat Ion 
and  organization  and  has  evolved  a  systematic  approach  for  using  it  in 
building?  a  popular  movement. 

ACPC»s  cultural  vork  grew  otu  of  an  analysis  of  the  cultural  practices 
and  Ideological  conditioning  of  the  Harljan  coinmunlty.    Harljano  are  forced 
to  live  In  segregated  colonies  and  to  nalntnln  their  social  distance  from 
castt.  Hindus  yet  they  are  socialized  and  Integrated  into  the  dominant  Hindu 
culture.    Through  their  economic  dependency  o  .  the  landlords  -  working  in  the 
larJlcrJs'  fields  and  serving  in  their  houses  -  Harljans  develop  a  feeling 


*    This  contrasts  with  nost  p..  ilar  theatre  progranm^es  In  the  Third  World  which 
are  nonaally  one-off  events  with  weak  links  to  an  on-going  process  or 
organization  and  struggle » 

M-iny  other  animation  groups  In  southern  India  have  adopted  ACPC's  cultural 
action  methodology.    See  Renuka's  article  on  CROSS  (1078)  and  other 
articles  In  HOW  (New  Delhi). 
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of  cultural  inferiority  and  aspire  to  become  full  participants  in  caste  Hindu 
society.    Harljana  «or»hlp  the  s*»e  god  but  not  in  the  caste  temple,  attend  the 
saffie  festivals  and  watch  the  saot:  plays  but  In  a  separately  demarcated  area. 
In  effect  they  remain  outside  observers  of  someone  else's  rituals. 

Without  their  own  distinctive  culture  the  Harijans  cannot,  like  the  tribals, 
build  an  identity  tnd  transfona  their  situation  out  of  their  own  cultural 
practice.     They  have  no  cultural  expression  which  they  can  call  their  own. 
The  dramas  performed  by  Harijan  troupes  are  mere  initations  of  the  caste  Hindus* 
puranlc  dramas  which  deal  with  mythological  ..hemes  legitimizing  the  caste 
hierarchy  and  Karijan  debasement.**    Performing  troupes  which  come  to  the  local 
area  perform  lii  the  .astc  Hindu  village  and  Harijans  are  forced  to  sit  at  the 
back.    Some  Harijan  villages  hire  their  own  troupes  as  a  form  of  prestige  In 
Imitation  of  the  caste  Hindus  but  It  normally  takes  several  yearb  to  save  up 
sufficient  fundtj  to  pay  a  professional  troupe. 


*    There  are  exceptions  -  druinning  which  HariJ*.ii3  are  expected  to  provide  for 
funerals  by  historical  (feudal)  precedent  ar.d  a  form  of  sticKj^lShting 
which  the  landlords  discourage  because  of  Its  defensive  potential. 
(Marrine,  1980) 

**    Harijan  actors  arc  expected  to  refr*-in  from  performing  the  roles  of  gods 
like  Krishna  (because  this  would  constitute  an  "impure  act")  and  get  the 
greatest  pleasure  out  of  playing  the  villain  who  ultimately      ts  killed  - 
an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  internalised  caste  Py^"" 
judice.    The  puranlc  dramas,  for  many  commentators,  have  a  deeper  signif- 
icance -  representing  the  military  and  cultural  colonization  of  the 
indigenous  Dravidian  population  by  the  Aryan  invaders,  the  initifttora  cf 
the  Brahsanic  Ideology. 
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The  alternative  fom  of  entertainment  to  which  Harljans  are  increasingly 
exposed  U  the  cinema.    The  Taall  film  Induatry  reaches  out  into  the 
rural  areas  as  a  powerful  form  of  political  indoctrination  and  control. 
Through  these  films  agricultural  labourers  find  «  temporacy  release  froa  the 
tensions  of  their  troubled  existence,  and  are  persuaded  to  accept  Individ- 
ualistic solutions  to  poverty  (eg.  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man) 
propagated  by  the  dominant  political  parties.*  (Slvathamby,  1971) 

Wliat  was  needed  was  cultural  activity  organized  and  performed  by  the 
Harijan  comnqnltlea  themselves,  expressing  their  problems,  aspirations,  and 
hlstoiv  of  victimization  and  resistance.    Instead  of  depending  on  the  landlord'- 
mythological  dramas  and  outside  commercial  troupes,  they  needed  to  create  their 
own  draaas  as  tools  in  overcoming  thMr  own  feelings  of  cultural  inferiority, 
resisting  the  ruling  class  propaganda  from  the  cinema,  and  fighting  for  their 
rights.    These  new  foros  of  expression  -  drama,  music,  songs,  mime,  etc.  - 
could  play  a  vital  role  in  drawing  out  and  focusing  the  bottled  up  anger, 
frustrations,  and  daily  humiliation  of  the  h.rljans;  making  people  recognize 
the  source  of  their  exploitation;  developing  a  positive  identity  as  Harijans 
and  a  class  conscioubness ;  and  mobilizing  people  for  caso  action. 

Cultural  action  programmes  are  arranged  at  different  phases  of  the 


*    The  USA  has  no  DOnopoly  on  movie-star  politicians.    Many  of  the  most 

luccesBful  politicians  In  Tamil  Nadu  have  achieved  their  fame  through  the 
flU  medlar.  Including  the  current  head  of  Government,  M.  G.  Rao;.chandran. 
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organizing  process.    In  the  Initial  stage  (within  the  first  three  months)  the 
draxaa  consists  of  *  nimber  of  sUta  on  various  problems  In  the  village. 
Between  each  ekctch  the  actors  discuss  the  problems  with  the  audience,  challeng- 
ing then  to  do  some thing'  about  the  problems: 

"Do  you  know  of  similar  situations?" 
"Where,  wheu,  with  whou,  how,  etc.?" 
'*Why  can't  you  do  something?" 
"We  are  poor.  If  we  take  any  action, 

we'll  only  get  hurt." 
"But  can't  the  landlords  or  authorities 

help  you?" 
"No,  the  last  person  who  went  for  help 

got  beaten.    He  was  told  'First,  pay 

your  debts* • 
"tf  we  coraplnln  we'll  be  fired  and  our 

families  will  starve". 

A  skilful  anlmateur  mokes  use  of  the  disagreements  between  members  of  the 
audience  -  the  defeatist  jnd  the  more  daring  -  to  help  people  deal  with  their 
fear  and  submissiveness,  to  raise  and  overcome  some  of  the  conflicts  within 
the  conmunlty,  and  to  raise  people's  hopes  for  change.     ^Von  der  Weld,  1981, 
p.  IIA).    These  discussions  also  deal  with  some  of  the  religious  myths  which 
reinforce  passive  responses  to  oppression. 

In  the  second  stage  the  drama  shows  a  group  of  people  (action  committee) 
coming  together  and  taking  action  on  issues  such  as  water,  house' sires, 
electricity,  etc.  through  petitioning  a  government  officer.    Tht re  is  no  attempt 
at  this  point  to  frame  the  issue  In  terms  of  class  struggle.    The  aim  is  simply 
to  show  that  Harljans  can  solve  their  problems  if  they  get  organized.  For 
example  In  one  drai  *  the  jjwaen  ^arch  with  their  water  pots  to  the  government 
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office  to  dcaand  access  to  a  river  in  their  area  (which  the  landlord  has 
grabbed  for  hU  exclusive  use).    When  the  bureaucrat  refuses  their  request 
they  snash  their  pots  In  front  of  hla,  a  militant  action  which  prompts  him  to 
do  soeethlng  about  the  problea. 

The  third  tJtage  dranui  marks  the  beginning  of  wore  fundamental  struggles. 
The  class  enemy  is  Identified:  each  of  the  key  powerful  figures  are  caricatured 
dud  their  corrupt  or  exploitative  practices  exposed.    The  drama  bhuws  the 
labour-ra  organizing  to  fight  against  these  Injustices.    The  actor  playing  the 
role  of  a  youth  leader,  who  has  prevlou^  experience  of  urban  trade  unions, 
explolutf  the  Importance  of  a  labourers'  organization  and  air^wors  people's 
questions  about  organizing  a  Scrlke  and  thft- consequences  of  a  strike.  Actors 
and  audience  discuss  Che  strategies  and  tactics  for  a  real  strike  (or  other 
form  of  struggle)  being  planned  by  that  community.    Sometimes  the  actors  will 
even  role-pUy  the  reactions  of  the  landlords  meeting  together. 

The  fourth  stage  coincides  with  the  growth  of  the  broader  movement  and 
U  often  enacted  to  a  number  of  villages  whlcl  are  working  together  on 
varloub  struggles.    It  shows  that  Individual  struggles  are  not  sufficient, 
that  the  labourers  need  to  build  links  with  agricultural  workers  la  other 
ari-aa.    One  of  the  actors  presents  the  objectives  and  perspectives  of  the 
agricultural  labourers'  movement  and  everyone  (Including  the  audienco)  questions 
him.    In  the  course  of  this  discussion  the  actor  explains  new  strategies  and 
tactics  for  broadening  the  movement  -  eg.  organizing  mass  rallies  of  labourers 
at!  the  district  headquarters  with  a  set  of  demands;  organizing  hunger  strikes 


In  front  of  government  offices  to  proteat  Injustlcea  done  to  labourera  In 
other  villages;  legal  prosecution  against  landlords  backed  up  by  mass  denon- 
•tratlon^.   The  fourth  stage  drama  also  Introiiucea  In  alicpllfled  fora  a 
hlstorlcal-naterlalUt  perspective.    The  different  social  foroatlons  through- 
out history  are  portrayed  so  that  people  can  see  how  the  capitalist  systen  has 
arisen  from  a  nuaa>er  of  other  social  forMtions.    It  also  shows  how  the  feudal 
landlord  la  conditioned  by  the  role  he  plays  in  feudal  society  -  he  has  to  act 
ad  an  oppressor  and  never  coapromlse  with  the  poor,  he  l3  caught  up  In  a 
syotfeo  which  has  a  history  behind  It.    This  gives  people  some  of  the  analytical 
tools  for  critiquing  their  own  society  and  understanding  how  they  can  move  to 
a  socialist  society. 

Unlike  the  short  skits  used  in  the  adult  education  classes,  the  ^cultural 
action*  prograaae  nakes  a  whole  evening.    The  programme  begins  about  7  p.m. 
with  revolutionary  songs  to  attract  the  labourers  returning  from  the  fields. 
The  whole  village  gathers  around  the  stage  area,  which  is  lit  with  lights 
extending  out  into  the  audience  and  equipped  with  a  loud  speaker.    Tlie  actors 
are  some  of  the  villagers  and  a  few  animateurs.    Tl»e  play  Is  unscripted  -  the 
actors  have  agreed  on  a  scenario  beforehand  and  each  Improvises  his/her  lines. 
AithougJi  untrained,  the  actors  have  no  difficulty  dnunatizing  Incidents  and 
characters  drawn  frot.  their  own  lives.    They  caricature  their  oppreasoru  with 
real  Insight  Into  their  Idlosyncrncles  -  although  In  the  beginning  they  have 
to  overcome  the  Initial  fear  that  the  landlords  will  find  out  and  victimize 
thco. 
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Tht  *play*  l9  «  nunber  of  akita  on  various  problems  linked  through  the 
principal  character!  -  a  clovn  character  (who  acta  as  a  narrator/coi-entator), 
landlord,  landlord's  aervant,  youth  leader  -  who  appear  throughout  the  play. 
Son^tf  are  performed  between  each  skit.    In  the  second  stage  draoa  observed  by 
the  writer,  the  play  opened  with  a  aong  by  the  clown  about  a  Harljan  girl  who 
puts  on  sarU  and  Jewelry  like  a  caste  girl  but  la  atlll  ostracized;  and 
another  song  caricaturing  a  Ilorljan  traditional  lender  who  boasts  about  his 
Importance  yet  la  shown  to  be  alD^)ly  the  landlord's  stooge. 

Hie  rest  of  the  draaa  shows: 

•  A  bonded  labourer  remaining  loyal  to  his  landlord  and 
being  tricked  in^o  signing  a  false  bond  paper 

•  another  labourer  approaching  the  landlord  for  a  ciaall 
plot  of  unused  land,  being  curned  down,  and  accepting 
It  meekly 

•  the  landlord  In  collusion  with  the  government  officials, 
attempting  to  appropriate  drought  relief  funds  meant 
for  the  Harljan  village 

•  a  trader  adulterating  his  goods  (eg.  adding  water  to  milk), 
hoarding,  and  money-lending  at  exorbitant  rates 

•  Harljan  Initiatives  being  undermined  by  religion,  alcohol, 
and  manipulation  by  the  landlords 

•  the  bribing  of  a  government  official  by  the  landlord. 

In  the  final  acene  of  the  drama  actors  and  audience  discuss  real  plana,  to 
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be  |C«rried  out  the  following  day,  to  pressure  governaent  to  deepen  their  well. 
They  planned  to  aarch  en  ouisso  to  the  Block  Developoent  Office  and  if  he 
refused  to  help  then  to  go  on  hunger  strike  outside  his  office. 

Each  draiui  not  only  shows  fhe  problems  but  gets  the  audience  talking 
about  the».     It  is  a  brilliant  exaaple  of  audience  participation  and  dialogue 
(and  not  In  the  rather  contrived  fashion  of  conventional  post-perforaance 
discussion).    The  Harljans  are  just  sitting  there,  resting,  tired  from  the 
day's  work,  enjoying  the  songs  and  jokes  and  slowly  becoming  absorbed  by  the 
drama.    Suddenly  they  are  being  challenged  and  drawn  Into  It.    One  of  the 
characters  -  for  example  the  loyal  bonded  labourer  -  walks  Into  the  open  space 
r»>e  middle  of  the  audience  and  taunts  then  about  their  lack  of  loyalty  to 


the  landlord.    An  anlimiteur  In  the  audience  Is  the  first  to  a.gue  back  but 
soon  everyone  Joins  in.  ridiculing  him  for  being  so  submissive  and  accepting 
such  bad  treattaenc.    Tlils  actor-audic'^ie  dialogue  continues  for  5  to  10  minutes 
before  shifting  back  to  the  stage.    Later  another  actor  puts  a  firm  question 
to  them  -  "Look,  your  brother  Is  being  beaten.    Wliy  are  you  sitting  quietly? 
Why  are  you  allowing  this  to  happen?"  and  this  provokes  another  furious 
response.    Soaetlmes  this  discussion  shifts  to  the  audience  itself  where  a 
fierce  argument  goes  on  among  D^embers  of  the  audience. 

This  kind  of  dialogue  Is  repeated  at  various  points  thioughcjt  the  drama, 
stlnulated  by  the  actors,  an  anlmatcur  In  the  audience,  or  audience  members 
themselves.    For  example  when  the  bonded  labourer  Is  about  to  sign  the  false 
document  or  the  governeent  officer  to  be  bribed  there  Is  a  huge  uproar  with 
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everyone  trying  to  warn  hlM  -  one  old  wo«m  w«lk*  right  up  onto  the  stage  to 
\      luke  her  polnti.    When  the  landlord  trie*  to  threaten  the  labourers  (In  the 
audience)  Into  working  for  hl«,  they  ahout  back:  ''You  don't  pay  ua  enough! 
,  Ve  won^t  work  without  aore  pay."    "Vou  treat  your  animals  better  thsn  you 
treat  ua."    '*Why  don't  you  aend  your  wife  to  work  to  aee  how  It  feels!" 
\'*Your  big  stoaach  is  because  of  the  aoney  you  haven't  paid  ual"    When  the 
landlord  replies,  -  "fve  got  the  money  and:  the  power.    I  can  do  anything" 
01^0  person  nhouta  back:  'Vlthout  our  labour  you  can't  get  the  »oney  so  what 
ar<^  you  talking  about!" 

In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  stages  the  drama  constitutes  n  highly 
participatory  struggle-planning  meeting.    For  example  In  the  third  stage 
cirama  after  introducing  the  notion  of  a  strike,  overcoming  fears,  and 
explaining  Us  conoequences  the  actor  playing  the  youth  leader  leads  the 
audience  in  dlacusalng  how  to  organize  it  -  the  most  strategic  time  (during 
harvest),  stopping  labourers  from  other  villages  coming  fo^  work,  winning 
their  au\>port.  surviving  during  the  strike,  informing  the  police  so  their 
action  m  not  misrepresented  by  the  landlords,  the  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  strlki.  anticipating  the  Inndlords*  divisive  tactics  and  physical  retaliat- 
\ 

.  ion.  etc . 

These  dlscosslons  with  the  nudlrnce"  that  are  bulU  Into  the  dr««»  preclude 
the  need  foi  a  foUo«-up  mass  meeting.    By  the  end  of  the  cltural  evening 
there  Is  a  very  clear  under.tandlng  of  the  Issots  and  a  flm  coMltnent  tp 
the  .ctlon  agreed  on.    Heverthele«5  ther.  U  follow-up.    After  every  perfor-ance 

'  I 
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the  «nl««teur  goei  around  the  village  liitenlng  to  people***  reactions.  If 
there  ii  fim  lupport  the  action  cottiittee  meets  i«wdi«tely  to  plan  and 
aobilize  people. 

The  reaction  of  the  Igndlord  is  also  assesicd.    The  draiu  repretents  the 
fir»t  tiae  the  Itorijuna  threaten  the  landlords  openly  -  ridiculing  and  criticiz- 
ing hiJD  and  asserting  their  Intention  to  organize  afaiost  hla.    It  Is  inportant 
to  see  which  way  the  winU  is  blowing  -  whether  the, landlord  will  try  to  atop 
the  sction  being  planned  and  if  so  how  he  Intends  to  fight  back. 

Often  the  landlords'  response  is  violent.    They  feel  the  only  way  "to 
ke«p  the  Harijans  in  their  place"  is  through  physical  doMination.    On  one 
occasion  the  draaa  itself  provoked  this  response.    The  caste  Hindus  were 
attracted  hy  the  ouslc  and  cssms  to  sec  the  perforttance.*  (This  rarely  happens 
because  in  oast  villages  the  Harljan  colony  li  separate  but  In  this  case  the 
two  coiasunltles  are  situated  aide  by  side.)    They  watched  silently  for  S 
while  but  when  the  actors  begun  to  caricature  then  they  got  angry  and  turned 
off  the  stage  lights.    Ttie  lights  were  tumed  back  on  and  the  play  resumed. 
They  repeated  this  harassment  several  tliaea  aod  finally  the  actors  resorted 
to,petroaax  lights.    At  the  point  where  the  draaa  exposed  the  corrupt  practices 
of  4  landlord  who  happened  to  be  sitting  In  the  audience,  he  got  up  and  ordered 
all  of  the  caste  Hindus  to  go  ho«e.    They  left  with  hla  but  later  returned 
srsed  with  sticks. 

At  this  stsge  the  draaa  vss  portraying  the  hualllstlt^n  faced  by  the 


*  During  th«  perforsisnte  X  observed, a  landlord  cans  to  check  on  what  was 
happening,  from  a  distance.    When  he  challenged  one  of  the  outside 
anlnateurs.  the  latter  qulck-vlttedly  rasponded:  "Oh,  we're  froo  the 
O    ;overnfient*s  Song  and  Draoa  Division". 
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HarlJiiiV'^ii^unUy  In'havlng  to  take  Che  r  dead  to  the  graV^d  through  the 
flc^d5.    (Th^r.  l^no  road  to  their  grav.yard  and  the  ca3i«  Hindus  won^t  allow 
then  to  pasfl  aiong  the  »aln  road).    The  actor.  h«d  laoved  out  of  the  stage  area 
carrying  the  dead  body  and  had  formed  a  funeral  procession  vlth  the  audience 
Joining  in  behind  .thoo.    When  they  atart^d  to  walk  tovatds  the' landlords* 
^  -  fleldtJ,  the^a*te  Ulndua  used  this  aa  an  excuae  to  attack  and  a  huge  fight 

ervipted'.    The  Ha^Jans  reported  this  Incident  to  the  police  the  following  day 
and  4  ca«c  w«s*  filed  under  the  Untouchablllty  Act. 

In  retaliation  the  landlords  Increased  the  pressure,  refusing  to  give  the 
ibrljanii  work  and  «a.iklng  false  allegations  to  government  about  the  anlnateur. 
The  Uarllans  wor.>  forced  t.o  look  for  work  In  neighbouring  villages  and  one 
'  day  onnhelV  return  journey,  they  were  attacked  and  beaten,  one  receiving  a 
Vn^f«  wound.    Wien  the  Hnrljans  complained  to  the, authorities,  they  sent  two 
police  trucks  and  arrested  37  Harljarw  (includinj  thTanimateur)  and  W  caste 
Ulndua'.    Thosc^urreotcd  were  beaten  In  the  police  station  and  ACPC  w«s  blamed 
,    for'cAualng  the  trouble  and  banned  froa  opentin6"in  the  area.    ACPC  oounted 
a  solidarity  coapaign  of  letters  and  telegrqn;.  mid  arranged  for  bail.  Hie 
-    .    Hnrijao  comaunity  itsv-lf  didn't  give  up.    During  this  period  they  orEanlz6d 
a  Bi.ccessful-uaaite  with  the  help  of  Harljans  in  neighbouring  villages  .ind 
ref.ised  to  provide  dj^ening  and  nisic  at  caste  Hindu  funor.la.    Wlieii  the  caae 
finally  canc^  to  court  tffe  charge  against  the  Harljans  was  quashed  and  the 
caate  Hlnduu  were  fined  RS.OOO  each.    Tlie  authorities  organised  a  meeting  to 
resolve  the  tension  and  the  landlord,  were  forced  to  glvp  «  written  promise 
to  raise  their  wages  (from  R2.50  to  M  per  day),  to  stop  the  beatings,  and  to 
coo4iernt:e'w^h  them.     (Ravi.  1979). 
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COKPARISOH  AKD  AHALYSIS 

In  thlt  final  section  the  three  progrmjanea  -  the  Song  and  Drama  Dlvlalon 
(SDD),  J«gr«n,  and  Action  for  Cultural  and  Political  Change  (ACPC)  -  will  be 
analyzed ^jTcomparatlve  tenta.    The  origins  and  objectives »  organizational 
atructure»  coiniunlcatlon  nodel^  programe  content*  and  progracaie  proceas  will 
be  exaailned  In  turn. 

OrlaAna»  Objectives,  and  Audience 

SDD  was  cfeat«;d  as  one  means  of  consolidating  the  state *a  authority,  of 
advancing  its  prograiiiae  and  enllatlng  aupport  for  It.    Mora  specifically  Ito 
purpose  was  to  propagato  the  najor  theses  of  ^ov^rmsent's  modernization 
atratcgy  -  aavlngs»  capital- Intensive  agricultural  production,  family  planning 
ifitc.    Vhlle  adopting  the  mass  campaign  approach  cf  China  and  Russia*  It  left 
out  a  critical  Ingredient  *  mass  noblUzation  and  active  participation  of  the 
people.    Without  this  vital  component  It  has  become  esoentlally  an  exercise 
In  top-down  propaganda  and  bureaucratic  patcriiallan  controlled  and  run  by 
development  planners:    "Here  la  what  government  ^an  offer  you.    It  la  up  to 
you  to  participate  as  Indlvliiuals  In  making  uae  of  the  services  provided." 
Development  la  something  that  pJanners/governmcnta  do  for  and  to  rural  lieo'>le 
through  cooBunlcatlon.    In  t'als  SDD  aceopts  a  modernization  framework  and  aee 
Its  work  In  teraa  of  a)  changing  traditional  atnitudea  and  habits  which  impede 
development  and  b)  Inforalng  people  ^bout  government  aervlcca  and  prograumws. 

Jagran  la  not  a  state  Institution  but  ir  doea  have  many  of  the  some 
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social  origins,  modernization  Ideas,  and  gotla  of  the  SDD.    Its  Initial 
econoalc  benefactor  wa»  the  powerful  A»crlcan-f unded^  family  planblng  lobby 
and  Its  Initial  work  was  to  proaote  their  Idea  of  the  "happy  small  family". 
Since  basing  their  work  peraanently  In  the  iluaa  of  Delhi,  Jaetan  haa  added 
a  cooounlty  developasent  objective  (getting  people  to  Improve  their  situation 
through  collective  effort,  eg.  the  aalntalnance  of  water  taps)  and  haH  continued 
Itrt  Initial  work,  on  a  broader  set  of  theses,  of  changing  traditional  or 
negative  behaviour  and  advertlsln    the  availability  of  govern:»ent  services. 
One  now  measure  over  the  last  few  years  has  been  «  token  objective  of  con- 
sclentlzatlon  and  pollt Izatlon. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  use  of  the  performing  aits  was  not  seen  as  a 
strategy  of  consclenclzatlon,  of  tanking  the  poor  challenge  their  situation. 
The  SUU  was  devised  as  a  form  of  taass  Information,  as  a  means  of  legitimizing 
the  policies  and  practlcea  of  the  Congress  govermenC.    In  the  60*3  with  the 
growing  pressure  fro©  the  International  faicily  |ilannlng  lobby,  SDD  and  Jagran's 
taodlawork  was  seen  as  an  Important  strategy  In  getting  to  the  rural  and  uibar 
p*>or  who  had  br.  a  by-passed  by  other  develcpnent  programmes,  missed  out  on 
the  schooling  system  and  were  outsidn  the  leach  )f  other  media  -  the  object: 
to  convert  them  to  the  small  family  norm.    This  was  not  a  broad-based  adult 
education  programme  to  Increase  their  skills  and  socio-economic  possibilities 
or  to  raise  their  consciovisneas.    There  was  no  material  (economic)  reason  for 
a  mass  adult  education  programme  which  would  make  the  poor  more  productive. 
Th*«lr  growing  landlessiiest,  unemployment,  massive  migration  to  the  cltf 'S, 
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and  lurginalisation  in  the  cities  deaaanded  a  aeons  of  contiiining  their  social 
discontent.       SDD^a /*nd  J«gr«n's  role  was  to  anaeatheCise  then,  to  socialize 
theM  to  accept  a  caapllant  role  in  the  system  (eg.  setting  them  to  work 
together  in  eaintaining  the  few  coioaunity  water  taps  rather  than  deaianding 
better  facilities,  bl<ming  themselves  for  their  reproductive  habits  rather 
than  struggling  ogainnt  the  explQit<ttion  and  unjust  structures,  etc.).    It  was 
a  fora  of  self-help  social  welfare,  social  control,  and  popalatlon  control. 

ACPC  la  concerned  with  fuadanental  structural  transformation.    Its  social 
orifins  lie  in  the  history  of  Harijan  and  other  labourers'  atrugglcs  against 
exploltatioo  aad  ACPC*s  critical  assessoent  and  rejection  of  conventional 
devclopscnt  approaches  of  the  state  and  many  non-government  agencies.  ACPC*s 
objective  is  to  transform  unjust  social  structures  through  organizing  the 
powerless  to  fight  against  exploitation  and  for  their  rights  (including 
services  oromlaed  by  government  but  not  dciivercd). 

Tf  rejects  the  notion  of  development  as  handing  out  noJerniza!  ion  packages 
a»d  auclallzlng  the  "illiterate  and  ignorant  masses"  to  accept  the  modern 
packages  (contraceptives,  feriillzer,  toilets,  green  leafy  vegc»  bles,  etc.). 
It  views  developmi  nt  as  a  ^r»cesB  yf  social  transformation,  of  overturnlrg 
unjust  atrvictures,  policies  and  prugrammps.    Its  approach  inpllei  confrontation 
-  a  notion  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  SDD's  asst;mptlon  of  a  community 
*--'»rest  between  various  classes  In  a  village. 

SDD*s  focus  Is  broad,  attempting  to  reach  the  'generalised*  t&asses  -  all 
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citizens  without  distinction.    JagMn  and  ACPC.  on  the  other  hand.  coB«lt 
thenaelve*  to  a  aore  strategically  defined  audience  -  the  marginalised,  the 
powerless,  the  oppressed.    Jagran  and  ACPC.  however,  part  coopany  over 
.trategy  and  tactics.    Jagran  was  Invited  by  otflclaldoa  to  work  In  the  urban 
slums;  ACPC  chose  to  concentrate  its  energies  on  the  ^..ral  workcra.  having 
discovered  that^he  source  of  urban  narglnaltzatlon  1.  the  increasing  landless- 
ness.  une«Bloy»>ent.  and  Impoverishment  of  the  rural  peasantry.    Jagran  responds 
to  mvltatloHS  by  official  agencies  (eg.  Delhi  Development  Authority.  CARE, 
etc.):  ACPC  moves  Into  an  area  only  when  It  has  Deen  Invited  by  the  labourers 
In  the  area. 

Organizational  Structure  and  Performers 

SDD  and  Jagran  are  both  hierarchies:  decisions  and  Initiatives  are  made 
at  the  top  and  orders  are  pass.d  dow,,  the  line  of  command  to  the  troupes  In 
the  flelJ  -  the  m.ly  difference  is  that  Jagran  Is  much  smaller  In  scale  and 
the  -general-  often  acco.-,panies  the  troupe  'n  the  field.    ACPC  on  the  other 
hand  is  a  functional  collective:  even  though  there  are  v.irylng  levels  of  skill, 
understanding  and  experience  in  the  group,  decisions  are  ^.de  collectively  and 
ev.-ryone  has  ,   -front-line-  role.  workinR  and  living  in  the  villages. 
Sr rue  1.. rally  aCPC  is  a  decentralized  netwoik  of  local  area  teams  eacn  wUh 
full  autonomy  over  initiatives  In  its  own  area. 

Operationally  SDD  and  Jagran  are  mobile  programmes  dependent  itinerant 
troupes  who  arrive  in  a  community,  give  a  performance,  ind  go.    AC?C,  on  the 
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othec  hand,  works  on  a  sustained  basU  in  each  of  its  coiDmunities  and  their 
cultural  prograaitt:  are  not  depeodent  on  out.lde  professional  troupes.  The 
villagers  in  each  cocounity,  along  wlla  the  local  anlaateurs,  produce  their 
own  draaa. 

SDD's  coverage,  in  coapariflon  with  Jagran's,.is  relatively  sparse;  with 
a  mandate  to  cover  all  of  India  its  troupes  are  only  able  to  visit  each  of 
India's  600.000  villages  once  every  6  years.*    Jagran's  work  Is  oore  concent- 
rated. Halted  CO  16  resettlement  colc^.les  In  Delhi.    However,  ev-n  Jagran's 
coverage  has  been  cricxc.z.a  ly  it=  audienc.  -  too  discontinuous  and  community 
aeabers  have  suggested  that  Jagran  train  a  group  in  each  area  to  do  the 
work.    (Mehra.  1978.  p.  11). 

ACPC  and  the  director  of  Jagran  share  a  moral  outrage  about  the  victim- 
ization of  Harljans.    ACPC  translates  this  Into  a  deep  coomittacat  which 
liwolve.  giving  up  the  perks  and  easy  living  available  to  educated  Harljans. 
working  and  living  with  exploited  Harijan  labourers,  and  sharing  the  physical 


*The  above  estimate  assuaes  that  the  coverage  of  SDD's  TO.OOO  performances  a 
year  Is  uniform.    However  a  Urge  proportion  of  these  performances  takv 
pJacc  In  district  capitals  anc"  other  urban  centres;  many  rural  v-Uages, 
in  particular  Harljan  coloiUs.  never  see  a  song-and-drana  troupe 
JRaghavan  (1978)  accounts  for  this  relatively  sparse  coverage  in  t  ^rms  ol 
the  low  priority  given  to  folk  media  by  conmui.icatlon  planners.     ie  sfiys 
that  the  song-and-drama  programme  is  viewed  more  as  a  supplement  :o  convent- 
ional  mass  media  thaii  a  mtjor.  property  supported  tool  of  mass      ^^*^lon  in 
its  own  rfght.    However,  t.e  also  admits  that  "live  performances  are  difficult 
and  exoenatve  co  organize'  (Raghavan.  1980).    Tills  is  a  firm  contradiction 
of  the  conventional  view  that  folk  media  is  cheap:  organizing  f^lk  media 
on  a  paid  and  mobile  basis  is  expensive.    Salaries  and  transportation  costs 
eat  up  Che  bulk  of  the  budget  and  limit  the  nui?ber  of  troupes  that  can  be 
maintained  In  Che  field. 
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rlaks  of  class  struggle .    Roy  puts  his  sense  of  anger  Into  his  sketches 
(expo&lng  the  corruption .of  politicians  and  condexanlng  Harljan  atrocities) 
and  ;:akes  theo  to  the  "forgotten  urban  poor"*,  but  these  bold  statements  are 
always  for  the  Harljans.  rather  than  with  them.  I.e.,  growing  out  of  their 
ova  analysis  and  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  Chi  system.    Roy's  moral  out- 
rage resalns  bold  but  Itolted  to  the  stage;  ACPC's  condcnmatlon  of  the 
aystea.  Is  converted  through  consclent Izatlon,  organization,  and  struggle 
Into  deeper  understanding  and  action. 

Roy's  conviction  and  cosnnltroent  Is  not  absorbed  by  his  actors  who,  like 
the  SDD  troupes,  take  a  more  csercenary  approach  to  the  work:     they  Join 
Jagran  to  learn  some  skills  which  might  be  marketable  in  TV  or  flln  acting 
ard  to  earn  some  Income.    In  SDD's  case,  the  lack  of  coaaoltment  by  the 
performers  is  aduitted  to  be  one  of  Its  major  problems: 

rhe  performers  are  associated  with  the  work  for  monetary 
considerations.    The  results  that  can  be  achieved  are  self- 
evlcent.    The  perfomances  go  on  but  no  advancement  Is 
made.    The  edge  has  never  been  able  to  achieve  a  cutting 
sharpness.     (Naarayan,  1974). 

Tlie  cocasiodlficatlon  and  commercial Izotio.  of  folk  theatre  Is  the  main 
problem;    development  becomes  a  business  of  disbursing  contracts,  of  hiring 
a  certain  number  of  trt.upcs  for  a  certain  number  of  performances,  rather 
than  a  complex  i)rocfah  of  bringing  .ibout  social  changi-.    Thi-  pcrfoinn  rs 


*  Until  recently  Jagran's  street  theatre  for  the  working  class  population  of 
Dflhl  was  virtually  unique.    However,  ove.  the  Ust  four  years  there  has 
been  a  burst  of  theatre  activity  in  the  streets,  open  cominunlty  spacrs 
and  outsL^e  factory  gates,  agitating  against  rape    dowry  deaths,  lobbying 
for  reductions  In  bus  fares,  etc.     (Krlshnan,  1980). 
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becoc&e  Bereeiurlea  -  graded*  hired,  given  a  script  or  »  nessage,  and  scot  off 
to  propagate  toiaething  they  hardly  believe  In.*    This  "©oblle-nercenary" 
approach  has  been  the  aajor  source  of  criticisa  of  the  SDD  by  Indian 
coMaeotators.    SDD  might  have  gone  in  a  different  direction.    In  the  year 
that  It  was  founded,  one  of  its  early  sponsors*  J.C.  Mathur,  proposed  an 
alternative  scenario  for  social  drama  work,  baaed  on  his  experience  of 
organizing  the  Mod  Handalis  in  Blhsi.    He  advocated  the  development  of  an 
aaiteur  theatre  Koveaent  in  the  villages »  arguing  that  a  mobile  song-and- 
dra«a  troupe  would  "cuke  aloost  as  ephemeral  an  Inpression  as  a  [taobile^  film 
unit  uoleas  ica  prograxoae  included  the  organization  of  local  folk  parties..." 
(Hathur,  1954)      By  inviting  the  local  amateur  or  semi-prof easlonal  groups  to 
perform  with  them  In  the  village  performancus,  exchanging  songs  and  scripts, 
taking  an  Interest  In  their  work,  and  treating  thun  as  equals,  the  nobile 
croupes  would,  he  maintained,  facilitate  the  development  of  a  strong, 
soclally-orie..ted  coneunity  theatre  movement.**  (Mathur,  1954,  p. 27). 

Some  of  these  Ideas  were  evident  In  SDD's  early  work.    They  helped 
rttvitallzc  3ome  village  groups  and  supported  the  coanuult>  development 


*    The  cynicism  produce!  by  bureaucrat Jalng  and  comaercifill^lng  development, 
drama  Is  Illustrated  by  various  groupfl  accounts  of  how  they  attempt  to 
oaxinlze  the  benefits  from  thji  bureaucratic  requirements  -  eg.,  one  group 
gives  evfjry  actor»  including  dancers,  a  token  line  in  the  play  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  hight^r  rates  of  pay  for  speaking  roles. 

**  Many  of  the  organizing  ideas  are  soaewhat  similai  lo  those  of  the  Chinese 
village  drama  movement  in  the  40 's.    See  Judd's  paper  In  this  volume  and 
Holm  (1980).    The  Federal  linu  Development  Ageney  (FELDA)  in  Malaysia 
also  adopted  an  animation/mobilization  role  for  Its  mobile  theatre  troupe 
which  tours  the  newly  created  settlements  in  Malaysia,  forming  a  drama 
group  In  each  coinmunity.     (UNESCO/lPPF,  1972). 
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progra=»e  of  encouraging  coi^unitle.  to  build  their  own  stages.  However, 
aftor  a  nuaber  of  years,  concerns  about  "professional  standards"  began  to 
doalnate  and  the  anlBation/tr.ining/BoblUiation  role  was  pushed  aside  as 
oore  and  more  resources  were  concentrated  on  the  development  of  the  fuU-tiae 
-  troupos.*    The  resulting  hlerarchi^ation  of  the  troupes  employed  by  SDD  - 
well-paid  full-ti«ers  operating  in  the  towns  and  cities  and  the  part-tine 
troupes  doing  the  rural  work  -  has  exacerbated  the  rural-urban  mlgrailc-rt  . 
of  the  performers  themselves,  with  everyone  aspiring  for  the  full-time  jobs 
on  the  urban  circuit.** 

In  criticizing  this  mercenary  approach,  one  can't  blame  the  actors. 
Given  their  situation  In  the  organizational  structure,  their  response  is 
totally  realistic.    There  Is  no  economic  security  for  thra  in  this  work,  nor 
13  there  any  attempt  to  Involve  theo  in  a  way  which  fosters  coamitoent.  In 
the  case  of  the  S.D  part-time  troupes,  the  rate  of  pay  Is  lower  than  what 
they  would  get  fron  private  shows  and  governoent ' s  interest  in  then  doesn't 
extend  beyond  their  20  performances  of  publicity  drama  each  year: 


*    Tne  notion  of  the  full-time  troupes  serving  as  demonstration  -""dels  or 
Z  pr  vate    roupes.  reco«me„ded  by  the  Vldyalankar  Study  Team  (1964). 
tos  no   worked  out.    The  trickle-down  effect  has  been  as 
rtL  field  as  m  the  rest  of  development  work.    Just  as  the  benefits  jf 
h  %        h"e  been  creamed  off  by  the  more  P-^-^^Vlr In' 
.he  bcnefite  of  a  pr«gra«.e  partially  Instituted  to       P  ^" 
preservation  of  the  traditional  performing  arts  been  ^JP"""'^  °"  , 
Sore  powerful  group.  In  the  artistic  co».unlty.  "  Pf  ,  ^'^^  """" 

oakins  do  with  the  bare  nlnimua.    To  expect  them  to  emulate  the  depart 
^•ntal  troupes  under  these  conditions  is  unrealistic.    (Hane.  1980). 

O  subject  (Kunarl.  1980).  A^A 
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There  has  been  no  systesaClc  thinking  and  action 
tox  their  continuous  survival  In  their  own  envlroiuaent, 
namely  villages,  fairs,  te»plea,  the  ritualistic 
feiClVltlea.*  (Machur,  1977) 


Training  Is  mixilaal la  Jagran's  ca«e  -  and  nrn-exlscent  In  the  case 
of  the  SDD**.  Jagran's  training  Is  limited  to  acting  skills  and  there  Is  no 
attention  given  to  developing  socio-political  understanding  and  analytical 
skills;  the  training  Is  functional,  geared  to  a  narrowly  defined  perfonaance 
context***.  In  contrast,  ACPC's  training  programme  (for  both  anlnateurs  and 
village  leaders)  Is  broad-based,  socio-political  In  content,  and  continuous; 
it  relates  dlalectically  to  the  process  of  organization  and  struggle, 


guiding  and  reflecting  on  it. 

The  involvement  of  the  SDD  and  Jagran  performers  Is  United  largely  to 
acting.    Unlike  the  ACPC  anlmateurs  who  take  part  In  all  strateglzlng  aspec 


*     A  recent  conference  on  folk  media  in  India  reconanended  that  government 
take  *n  Interest  In  the  long-term  economic  security  of  the  perfonners 
(and  not  Just  their  Iwmadlate  usefulness  for  governcient's  propaganda 
purposes)  and  "educate  the  folk  artists  about  their  rights  and  help 
them  to  avoid  being  expldted".    (Kumar  1,  1980) 

**    The  low  levels  of  literacy  of  thr  troupes  hafi  been  Identified  by  many 
comaentators  as  a  major  lonstraiut  on  script  production  a^d  rehearsal 
(eg.,  Naarayan,  l'J74) ,  yet  there  has  been  na  effort  to  provide  literacy 
training  for  thes-i  groups.    No  one  has  recognised  the  powerful  motivation 
actors  have  for  learning  to  read  -  as,  for  example,  Sistren  of  Jamaica 
has  shown  In  teaching  their  actreaseu  to  read  their  vm  self-generated 
s:rlpt»,     (Ford-Saith,  1981)     The  l.roay  la  that  they're  currently  ^ 
ecpecced  to  promote  the  national  llttjracy  and  adult  education  programme 
bat  nothing  has  been  done  to  Involve  them  in  It. 

***  In*thc  ll8t  of  12  objectives  for  Jagran^a  proposed  training  programme, 
not  one  of  the  objectives  refers  to  the  development  of  socio-political 
awareness.    The  central  function  of  the  training  Is  to  develop  technical 
skills  -  mime,  script-writing,  etc. 
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6f  tnc:  work,  the  SDO  and  Jagran  peritorners  «e  left  out  of  the  process  of 
selecting,  defining,  and  shaping  the  message.*    They  are  simply  expected  to 
reproduce  the  development  acssages  they  are  given.    There  la  no  attempt  even 
CO  dialogue  with  thero  about  their  own  experience  and  analysis  of  the  issue 
(^g..  performers*  own  lack  of  literacy  skills,  experienceo  with  family 
planning  campaigns,  etc.)** 

With  only  financial  incentives  to  motivate  them,  many  of  the  perfonners 
(especially  the  SDD  troupes)  do  this  work  in  sufferance;  the  meagre 
incooe  they  receive  is  the  price  they  pay  for  relinquishing  their  function 
as  popular  expression*    but  they  need  to  make  a  living.    However,  there  15 
little  personal  commitment  to  the  ideas  they  are  expcicted  to  disseminate. 
As  ono  song-and-drama  perfonswir  put  it  when  asked  about  the  effect  of  his 
group's  perfomances: 

We  don't  really  know.    All  we  can  say  is  that 

when  w»;  do  a  good  script  we  entertain  people  and 

when  we  do  a  so-so  script  we  bore  people.  About 

what  effect  we  have  in  the  villages,  that's 

something  for  the  Government  to  aay.     (Abrams.  1975,  p. 404} 

They  resign  themselves  to  their  role  as  proj agandists  for  purposes  of 


*  nay  need  to  be  qualified  in  the  case  of  Jagran,  but  on  the  basis  of 

Ino  i'or^ttn  avalLble  it  -een^  to  involve  externally  produced  scripts 
and  minijaal  actor  participation  in  shi.plng  them. 

this  contrasts  significantly  with  the  Chinese  approach  to  folk  ^^'^^ 
which  treated  the  traditional  actor,  with  respect  and  involved  thct  in 
dlsfusslng  and  thinking  about  the  iosues.    The  artists  w"e  encoun 
to  talk  about  their  own  experience  of  class  oppression  and  to  ^]^y 
elvuB  with  the  peasants.    This  vas  reinforced  by  structural  «es  - 
eg.,  the  land  reforr.  in  which  the  actors  benefitted.    "Ihe  anlmateurs 
wcni  into  the  coraminities  with  humility,  a  modest  standard  of  liv  ng, 
and  a  wlUingness  to  learn  from  the  peasants  as  well  as  to  teach  them. 
(Judd.  1981) 
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survival,  but  their  hearts  are  not  In  it  -  it  is  not  their  Issue  ^c<^  the 
perforsiances  lack  the  dynamlsa  of  their  own  creation: 


The  ACPC  dramas,  on  the  other  hand,  grow  out  of  the  situations,, 
experiences,  and  analysis  of  the  actors  (vho  are  themselves  villagers). 
They  are  not  handed  centrally  produced,  pre-packaged  scripts  and  told  to 
perfona.    They  create  their  own  dramas  o»it  of  tlieir  own  collective  analysis 
of  their  inuaediat''  situation  and  the  deeper  structures  in  which  it  is 
l»bedded.    This  U  a  genuine  expression  of  the  people.** 


*  One  group  of  folk  perforia*;rs  who  have  successfully  resisted  a  pru»  iiandisi 

•  role  are  the  Bauls  of  eastern  India.    Their  communication  is  "dialogical, 
horizontal,  participatory,  and  emancipatory";    they  engage  in  discussion 
with  their  audiences  and  reject  both  "a  passive  consuoier  behaviour"  and 
"unl-directlonal  coicounication"     For  then. 


atteapts  to  astiallate  the  folk  media  and  make  of  them 
'extension  arns  of  the  oass  media'  ...  can  only  result 
In  a  cultural  conflict  and  the  necessity  of  a  cultural 
struggle,    llie  encounter  of  the  two  cultures  can  only 
result  In  the  disappearance,  absorption  or  falsification 
of  one  of  the  two.    (Majuadar  and  Robergc,  1979,  p.  10). 


**  One  folk  media  cla.m  Is  th.u  It  is  a  caeans  through  which  conmunlcles 
"have  a  voice".     In  the  case  of  SDD,  It  nay  be  their  mouthpiece 
I.e.,  the  tratlltlonal  dramas  that  they  are  used  to  -  but  It  it 
clearly  not  their  voice,    liy  accepting  the  role  as  a  mercenary,  as 
a  paid  tpokesuan  for  Ideas  they  have  no  cotocaitment  to,  the  folk 
artists  themselves  relinquish  their  role  as  a  genuine  ejcpresaion 
of  the  people.    In  this  propagandist  role  they  are  no  longer  the 
"carrier  of  a  cowaunlty's  l)lstory,  values,  aspirations,  etc." 


"They  will  work  for  any  government  department, 
political  party,  fertilizer  company,  or  local 
landlord  who  will  pay  theia."  *  (Das,  1980) 
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CocuBunlCjttion  Model  »M  ProRroane  Content 

The  two  "cjuops"  have  diaaetricolly  oppoiite  opproechet  to  commuHicat ion 
-  the  fonaer  in  ■  "to^  down",  "banJaog"  exercise;  the  latter  one  of  conscicnti- 
lation.    The  former  puti  acrods  information  in  a  one-way  fashion  about  topict 
largely  chosen  by  decialon-iaakeri  outa^de  the  cotanunlty;    the  latter  stimulatea 
popular  expreaaiou  of  and  dlacuasion  and  action  on  problems  identified  wifchin 
and  by  the  conmunity.    The  former  is  an  exercise  in  propaganda  -  an  active 
iiource  operating  on  a  paaaive  receiver  with  tht  object  of  anaesthetizing 
people  and  persuading  them  to  accept  the  legitimacy  of  the  ideas  they  are 
receiving  from  the  dooinant  structure.    The  latter  i«  a  Process  of  engagement, 
of  analysis,  of  questioning,  of  dee^iening  people's  understanding  and  lesisrnnce 
Co  the  doninant  structure. 

Tbilr  differences  are  not  accidental,  a  matter  of  selecting  optional 
uethodologles.    They  are  determined  by  the  ideological  framework  in  which  each 
operates.    SDD  and  Jagran  accept  the  motlernization  framework,  i.e.,  of  trans- 
forming the  crnditional  sector  through  intruiucing  mod^»rnizing  inputs.  This 
provides  the  rationale  for  their  "banking"  apiroach.    The  poor  ara  poor 
because  they  are  •'backward"  or  "traditional":    it  is  ap  to  the  mcderu  sector 
(read  the  develoi«tntallst)  to  overcome  their  traditional  ideas  and  bad 
luibits  and  replace  then  with  new  ways  of  thinking  and  behaving.    This  Is 
necessarily  c  one-vjay  ?.pproach  because  the  poor  have  nothing  co  contribute 
to  tl(e  Interaction  being  "ignorant"  and  "backward".    Their  role  is  simply  to 
absoijb  the  new  information,  attitudes,  and  liablts. 
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For  ACPC  the  cau^e  of  poverty  itnd  underdevelopoent  U  not  the  "Inade- 
queue ie»"  and  "ignorance"  of  the  poor;    It  is  the  atructurnl  relotioiuhips 
which  keep  people  powerless,  subservient,  and  exploited.    For  them  the 
c^itic4l  problems  of  che  poor  are  not  those  of  "drinking,  illiteracy,  super- 
stition, uncontroUcil  faoily,  malnutrition,  and  i^^nltatlon',*  aa  listed  by 
one  SOD  official  (Ranganath,  1979,  p.l).    These  are  only  the  symptoas  of 
their  exploited  and  unjust  treatment  -  the  effect  of  their  Impoverishment, 
not  the  cause.     For  ACPC  the  key  problemi  are  these  oi  exploitation, 
vlctialzatHoa,  ostrsc iration,  and  injustice. 

For  ACPC  the  problems  of  the  \yoov  connot  be  solved  merely  by 
propagating  Bodcrn  Infrnaation,  skills,  and  technologies.    "Banking"  the 
poor  yU\i  modern  infornation  mxl  Ideas  won't  get  at  th<y  fundamental  sLiu,:tjrei 
which  are  keeping  thea  powerless  and  oppressed.    This  "development  as 
Modernization"  process  will  only  integrate  them  more  successfully  into  the 
ftructures  which  are  keeping  them  ex^doited,  stifling  their  frustration,  and 

growing  discontent,  converting  their  anger  iato  self-blame,  and  redirecting 

\ 

their  collective  potcdtlal  into  IndlvlduaJ ized  ways  for  adjusting  to  the 

syi.i.ea,^  or  tollectivo  pctions  which  do  no!   threaten  the  system.    So  ACPC's 

com  mnicat  ion  a  ,>^roach  liad  to  be  one  WhlctK^omoted  an  active  rather  than 

passive  response,  workiid  on  pejplii'a  anger  and  olbbatisfaction  with  their 

;  •* 
gituation  (rather  thanjanaesthitizlng  them)»  encouraged  people  to.  question 

!  \ 

and  analyze  the  Issues,  (tatter  than  merely  accepting  th^eJ^lAMrtftid  directions 
of  the  aniaateurs),  developed  their  confidence,  unity,  and  fighting'  spirit, 
and  proaoted  concrete  |nd  conf rohtational  actions  which  would  demonstrate 
they  could  do  somethins  to  challenge  their  victlaizfition  if  thev  were  o'-ganized. 
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s      Let  u3  now  take^u  nore  detailed  look  at  each  of  these  approachei  to 
cOQixaunlcatlon.    SDD's  apprwich  lo  crudely  top-down:    thU  l8  best  represented 
by  the  diagram  on  page  6  of  Parmor'i  book,  Traditional  Folk  Media  In  India, 
which  shows  SDD*s  vertical  cooaunlcatlou  !it.ructure  flowing  froa  the  urban 
developoent  planner  to  the  audience  in  the  Ifleld.*    The  decisions  about  content 
ami  the  cnolce  of  aessaKes  are  all  taken  In'^natlonal  or  district  capitals; 
the  ]ob  of  the  artlot  is  to  Put  It  across  si(d  the  audience  to  listen. 

Jagtttn?is  a  ouch  saaller  scale  operation  and  Its  banking  approach  Is  not 
limed  la  tily' evident  froa  the  Frelrlan  rhetoric  It  uses  to  describe  Itself. 
However,  «n' analysis  of  its  process  and  the  content  of  its  plays  gives  s 
clear  picV^re  of  its  conventional  approach  to  communication »    To  begin  with 
Jagran  uf ten  claims  that  its    "theoea  cooe  from  the  people"^  An  analysis  of 
the  history  of  their  repertoire,  however,  shows  that  It  reflects  the  history 
of  their  varying  sponsorships  -  Pathfinder  Fund.  etc.   (family  planning), 
CARE-inti»ia  (nutrition).  United  Cooinercial  Bank  (savings  and  loans),  Year  of 
the  ChU,d  (deprived  children),  etc.** 

*  *Ti»la  contjadlctc  one  of  the  major  claj^os  ot  folk  media  tlwt  It  is  a 
lottom-up  alternative  to  the  wass  media.     In  fi»ct.  It  is  used  just  like 
the  mass  aedia  with  centralized  production  ot  aeasages  and  limited  local 
participation  and  dialogue. 

**        might  susptii  th.it  their  recent  addition  of  "cunaclentizatlon  *  issues 
.  reflect  their  current  spunaorship  by  relatively  more  radical  funders  - 
'"  eg.,  OXFAM,  church. groups,  etc.    Tlulr  anti-untouchabllity  play 
(lUrlJan)  is  not  a  rcvolutioi>ary  isessagc:    It  Is  one  of  the  SArae  -0- 
polnt  prograame"  ^heaes  propagated  by  SDD. 
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Jagran's  repertoire  inciuUes  tew  issuer  which  would  seem  to  reflect  the 
priorities  of  the  slu»  dwellers.*    There  are  no  sketches,  for  example,  on, 
a)    the  landlessness,  uneoployment ,  and  impoverishment  which  force  people  to 
Lcae  to  the  cities;  b)    Sanjay  Chandi's  sltim  clearance  and  stt  rlllzatlon 
campaign^  c)    the  exploitative  and  insecure  working  conditions  for  unskilled 
labourers;  d)    the  inadequate  services  in  the  colonies;  e)  transportation 
probletas  in  getting  to  and  frca  work  and  all  of  the  iervices  baaed  ouCalJe 
the  colonies  (eg.  schools);  f)    hoarding  and  blackmarketlng** ;  g)  the 
problen  of  dealing  with  officialdom,  etc. 

Jagran's  repertoire,  then,  la  not  a  set  of  Frelrian  codes.     It  is  a 
core  of  pre-f abricated  kuowlcdge  defined  by  experts,  which  is,  in  Roy's 
words*  "hamnjereJ  into  their  consuiousneBs".     ThlB  "Lurrlcuhua"  approacli  tu 
development  theatre  llinlts  U  to  the  kind  of  general, education  available 
in  a  school  -  a  well-defined  curriculum  (read  ideology)  of  thu-.c  who  control 
the  society  and  not  a  content  growing  uut  of  the  struggloa  of  i»lum  dwellers 
for  better  working  and  living  conditions.*** 


*    Those  dramas  which  do  reflect  botne  of  their  major  problems  -  eg. 

manipulation  by  local  politKlans  or  ill-treatment  of  ILirljans  -  a)  are 
not  specific  or  focussed  enough  for  <i  community  to  organize  around; 
b)  are  resolved  in  ways  tliat  underestimate  the  socio-political 
constraints  in  taking  individual  action  (tg.  the  problems  in  getting 
a  bank  loan,  ration  card,  etc.);  and/or  c)  focus  on  the  sympton.o,  not 
the  root  causes. 

**  This  Issue  was  addressed  only  after  they  were  pressured  by  local 
people  Into  doing  a  sketch  on  this  theae. 

***Ccap«re  thii  with  the  identification  proceso  and  use  of  ACl*C*8  key 
Issues  on  pages  447  to  A49 
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The  Jagran  and  SDD  "curriculuo"  and  the  oobile  nature  of  their  work 
forces  them  to  adopt  a  gener.llred  approach  to  awarenew-raising.  Their 
plays  are  not  the  rallying  call  for  specific  actions  or  struggles.  Their 
,ntl-untouchabillty  plays,  for  exanple.  give  a  general  picture  of  HarlJ.n 
victimization,  but  fall  to  bring  out  the  specific  injustices  (eg.,  beatings, 
rapes,  etc)  In  that  particular  connunlty  around  which  the  coanunlty  could 
organize.     In  contrast.  ACPC'8  plays  reflect  the  immediate  problems  and 
organizational  needs  of  the  local  con^nity;    their  dramas  serve  the  direct 
purpose  of- organizing  to  fight  for  basic  rights,  better  working  conditions, 
an  end  to  ostraclsn.  etc. 

•n,e  taajor  contrast  between  SDD  and  Jagran.  on  one  hand  and  ACPC  on  the 
other,  is  the  way  they  reflect  reality.    SDD  and  Jagran  present  a  one-diaen- 
sional  vie-  of  reality  which  Is  incapable  of  leading  people  to  a  deeper  under- 
standing ot  the  structural  context  of  their  oppression  through  a  process  of 
dialectical  analysis.    Each  skit  presents  oue  noat  technical  solution  for  a 
single  problon..  often  In  the  for»  of  a  sowice  provided  by  government,  with 
no  reference  to  the  socio-political  context  nor  ar.y  Indication  of  the  socio- 
p«litical  implications  of  the  solution  prescribed.     If  you  have  so  many 
children  you  can't  get  on  tne  buses  -  "Stop  at  two.  more  won't  do!"    H  you 
are  exploited  as  a  rickshaw  puller,  get  a  bank  lo.n  and  buy  your  own  rickshaw. 
If  you  have  an  unb..lanced  diet,  eat  green  leafy  vegetables.    These  easy  alogans 
fail  Lo  address,  for  example,  a)  the  economic  circumstances  (need  for  labour 
and  old-age  security)  which  force  people  to  have  large  familie.  and  the  l»aue 
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of  transportation  Itself  b)  the  exploitation  of  rickshaw  pullers  and  the 
red  tape  and  corruption  Involved  In  getting  a  developoent  loan  c)  the  Under- 
lying political  econoDlc  condition!,  which  often  leave  people  wllibout  any  diet 
let  alone  a  balanced  diet.*    Instead  of  giving  a  broader  picture  of  people's 
swterlal  conditions,  the  political-economic  structures  which  create  those 
conditions,  and  the  obstacles  they  face  In  taking  individual  or  collective 
action,  an  easy  technical  solution  is  offered, 

•niere  Is  no  use  of  contradiction,  which  would  make  people  question  and 
deepen  their  understanding.    The  answers  are  siiflple:    adjust  your  behaviour 
in  a  certain  way.  ujje  the  prescribed  governoent  services,  and  work  together 
to  m^ilntaln  the  few  water  taps  and  public  toilets  and  everything  will  be  lovely, 
file  re  Is  no  sense  of  the  real  limitations  on  any  of  these  actions,  thoir 
implications,  or  o^  the  possibly  negative  consequences.    This  is  not  a  form 
oi  consclentlzatlon  whUh  gets  people  thinking.    This  Is  anaesl  hetl/ing 
propaganda,  "educating  cho  masses  by  influencing  their  subsconsc lousness" . 
/Shiveswarkar,  1978) 

Each  of  Jagran's  topics  are  treated  as  discrete  problems  requiring  a 
separate  ^.olutlon;  there  Is  no  attempt  to  show  their  linkages  (for  example 
between  Harljan  victimization  and  alcoholism)  or  their  common  roots  in  the 


*  The  residents  we  talked  to  after  a  Jagran  performance  claimed  that  gteen 
leafy  vegetables  was  all  they  could  afford  and  that  it  was  part  of  their 
regular  diet. 
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underlying  political  economic  structure.    For  exaople  many  of  the  problems 
have  their  origins  In  the  exploitative  working  conditions  -  eg.  deprived 
children,  alcoholism,  malnutrition,  etc.  -  yet  they  are  treated  separately 
and  diagnosed  in  terms  of  norality  or  the  behaviour  of  the  "victims"  rather 
Chan  the  unjust  social  structures  which  underpin  all  of  these  problems. 

Without  bringing  out  the  connections  between  problems,  the  symptoms 
(hc^vy  drinking,  malnutrition,  borrowing  laoney.  etc.)  aie  presented  as  the 
real  Problems  and  the  crucial  underlying  causes  (low  wages,  insecuricy  of 
employment,  Inequitable  treatnieot.  etc.)  are  deftly  concealed.    As  a  result 
problems  are  treated  as  technical  problems  requiring  technical  solution,  (go 
to  the  bank  lor  loans,  to  the  clinic  for  contraceptives,  eat  green  leafy 
vegetables)  which  only  provide  a  parMal  answer  to  the  fundamental  problem. 

Coupled  with  the  technical  prescript  ions  and  ^^logans  Is  a  "UJaming  the 
VUtm"  attitude.    A3  agencies  serving  an  implicit  legitlmatio..  social 
control  tunction,  SlU)  and  Jagran  produce  d-  im.»s  which  liakc  tht-  poor  feel 
responsible  for  creating  the  situation  they         In.     Ihl.  is  do.v  by  distract- 
ing attention  tromwhat  the  dominant  cla£.:,es  are  doing  to  the  poor  (ie.  by 


*    IV.  1974  and  1978  evaluations  of  Jagran  recommended  that  ^^^''''r^'Z?' 
.  en  narrower  picture  of  reality,  limiting  each  of  the  r  -^[[^^^^^^^^^^ 
m*.«sa.>e  since  they  claimed  multiple  messages  confused  the  amU^-nct  .  Ihc 
TZllTe      ted  to  niustrate  f  's  point  was  the  douhle^barroled  play  on 
faml  y  Pl-"inE  -d  savings.    The  depiction  of  a  family  s    "^^^^  ^  "^^^^^^.^^ 
iflpoverUhment  duo  to  more  and  more  children  was  understood  by  mny  viewers 
as  merely  a  warning  againat  indebtodned^i . 
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leaving  out  the  historical  aspect  -  their  history  of  rural  and  urban  exploit- 
ation -  and  oconomlc  relationships)  and  poking  fun  at  the  poor  themselves. 
Through  the  character  of  Rana  in  SDD's  Rama-Shamo  dramas,  the  poor  are 
ridiculed  for  their  large  families,  their  'traditional'  fanning  methods,  th^tr 
Insanitary  habits,  etc.    They  are  left  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  that  it  Is  their 
backward  behaviour  which  Is  the  ultimate  problem  and  not  the  social  system 
which  pushes  them  off  the  land  and  out  of  a-Job.  deepens  their  Indebteoness 
and  dependence  through  criminally  high  interest  rates,  etc.    By  restricting 
the  scenes  to  the  domestic  situation  and  ignoring  Rama*a  economic  life  ^nd 
social  relationships,  the  whole  nitionality  for  producing  a  large  family  is 
subtly  removed  and  Rana  can  be  blamed  for  his  "irrational",  "backwaiJ" 
behaviour. 

Jagran's  use  of  mime  takes  a  similar  direction.    Unlike  ACPC  who  use 
ridicule  as  a  {orm  of  def iancj  against  the  landlords  and  a  means  of  boJster- 
Ing  tht>  courage  of  the  labourers ,  Jagran  uses  ridicule  as  a  weapon  against 
the  poor.    Although  their  intentions  are  positive  -  they  feel  that  seeing 


A    W»lle  on  one  hand  blaailng  the  poor  for  being  "traditional    and  irrational 
01   the  other  liand  SDD  exploits  their  "traditional"  sentiments  (eg.  affect- 
Ion  for  mythological  stories)  to  convince  them  to  accept  lu^^ern 
tTv  example  Instead  of  using  rational  arguments  for  Family  Planning  which 
address  their  material  conditions  and  the  «f  ^°-»'°l,^^|"V^v^ho?s  'ni 
SDD's  dramas  manipulate  people^s  affection  for  ^"^^  l^^^^/^f 
stories  (eg.  the  military  defeat  of  the  100  Kurawa  vlUnins  by  the  8 
Pandawa  brothers)  to  legitimate  the  notion  of  small  families. 
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their  problems  and  Inadequacies  exposed  wlU  benefit  the  pcor  -  by  focusing 
largely  on  the  "defects"  and  "traditional  behaviour"  of  the  poor  without  ehow- 
Ing  how  these  are  socially  produced,  Jagran  undermines  their  confidence. 
By  bla-.ang  people  a)  for  not  eating  the  right  foods  and  burying  their  ooney 
in  the  ground  when  their  pay  Is  so  small  they  can  hardly  cat  at  all;  b)  for 
not  limiting  their  fauUles  and  r.ot  sending  their  children  to  school  w'.en 
their  surMval  often  demands  extra  breadwinners  and  school  fees  are  prohibit- 
ive; c)  tor  taking  loans  from  the  money  lender  when  their  "salaries  are  so 
small  it's  difficult  to  -nanage  to  the  end  of  the  month"  (Mchra.  1978)  and 
the  national  banks  don't  give  loans  for  consumption  or  health  expenses;  people 
are  made  to  feel  inadequate.    U  Is  no  wonder  that  soa«  of  Jagran's  audiences 

assUBcd  that  the  purpose  of  depicting  their  problems  was  to 
crlflclze  them  rather  than  to  arouse  their  consciousness  and 
ucclvate  them  to  act.    Some  of  these  people  felt  that  the 
problems  of  rich  i.eople  should  be  given  equal  time. 
(Mehra.  1978,  p. 12) 


Wl,lle  Jagran  describes  their  work  in  Frei.e-type  terms  of    aiking  P--"?!^ 
question  their  own  situation,  rousing  the.  out  of  their  stupour,  and  getti-vg 

hem    o  resist  being  exploited"  (Roy,  1980),  this  """''-^"f 
has  been  to  look  not  outsid^  at  the  broader  structures         "AL'li^.  j;^^^^^^ 
people  to  examine  their  own  "dlsabllizing"  behaviour,  .is  if  U  U-  a.icono 

an    unaffected  by  the  pressures  of  the  social  system,  •--"•^"f^^^ 
o.  Jagran's  work  (ug.  Politician,  Harijan)  """^ J'^P;;'-'"''"'  "  P"^"  ^'^^.f 
du.  Ills  of  the  society.    The  problem  .ieems  to  be  that  Jagran  has  not 
d  scover-d  h^  to  moWlUe  this  protest  and  Che  anger  ot  the  peop  e.  They 
d  f f°se  it  br^pending  Coo  much  time  emphasizing  the  personal  "defects 
0       e  poor  which  are  In  fact  situational  responses  to  the  oppression  and 


not  inherent  defeics. 
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To  then  the  main  problem  is  not  within  theMelves  but  the  system  «hleh  produces 
Chcir  iadebccdnesc,  alcoholism,  delinquent  children,  Insanltation,  etc. 

Audience  resistance  to  "vlctKi-blaning"  or  other  forms  of  dominant 
class  propaganda  Is  not  unique  to  Jagran's  «or>-.*    The  general  reaction  to 
SDI)  dramas  seems  to  be  passive  resistance:     they  certainly  appreciate  the 
entertainment  value  but  turn  off  to  the  propaganda.    (Abrams,  1975.  p.  40.;) 
lUcy  prefer  propaganda  drama  to  a  speech  by  an  official,  but  it's  still  pio- 
paganda  and  they  treat  it  as  su=h.    They  regard  the  performers  as  Just  play- 
ing. Just  performing  for  the  Income  It  earns  having  no  sense  of  con«itnK;nt  to 
the  Qcsbages • 

ri.elr  reaction,  however,   is  not  always  passive:    because   the  SDD  troupes 
were  used  In  a  massive  way  during  the  coercive  storllUatlon  campaign  of  the 
Emergency,  many  non-SDD  troupes  first  arriving  in  a  renote  rural  village 
find  vinagers  running  away  froo  them,  until  they  can  explain  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  family  planning. 

The  issue  of  .acohol  -  which  Is  addressed  by  Jngr.n  and  ACPC  -  provides 


worklag  class  resistance  to  It. 
**    The  troupes  also  provided  the  cntorta Innn-nt  at  the  large  vasectomy  camps 
organized  during  this  period. 
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another  point  of  comparison.    In  Jagran's  dramas  the  =.en  are  biased  for  heavy 
drinking  wUhouC  any  reference  to  the  structure  which  produces  and  maintains 
thl.  drinking  problem.    ACPC.  on  the  other  hand,  shows  In  Its  drama  a)  how 
oe„  turn  to  drink  because  of  the  pressures  of  their  exploited  situation, 
b)  the  vested  Interests  Involved  In  alcohol  production,  and  c)  Che  landlords- 
use  of  drinking  to  maintain  their  control  over  the  labourers.    In  the  dis- 
cussions which  are  woven  Into  the  drama  people  raise  the  Importance  of  deal- 
lug  collectively  with  the  drinking  problem  as  a  vital  aspect  of  organUlng  a 
successful  struggle. 

SOU'S  and  Jagran's  portraits  of  reality" rarely  depict  class  conflict 
(let  alone  class  relationships).    Tl,e  overall  li^ge  of  society  that  Is  pro- 
jected Is  that  of  harmony  and  co-operation,  rather  than  of  coufUcts  and 
division.    Where  conflict  Is  portrayed.  It  Is  within  the  neighbourhood 
between  poor  people  themselves  or  the  conflicts  within  famUl.s.    By  contrast 
in  the  ACPC  case  class  conflict  Is  portrayed  as  the  core  of  the  drama  and 
provides  the  basis  for  dialectical  analysis.*    By  limiting  their  scenes  to 
CO  the  colonies  (on  the  whole)  Jflgran  eliminates  the  potential  of  using 
dialectics,  of  showing  the  differences  between  the  working  and  living 
conditions  of  working  cla.s  and  middle  class  people  and  relationships  between 
them.    Wl,ere  Jagran  does  portray  class  conflict  (eg.  exploitation  of  tl>o 


CuJilt;  aid  lllUTLds  on  the  system  which  produces  inc..,n..U.y- 
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rickshaw  puller)  it  Is  resolved  not  through  dealing  with  U  (eg.  organizing 
with  other  rickshaw  pullers  to  demand  a  fair  wage)  but  through  an  individ- 
ualistic solution  (getting  a  loan  to  buy  a  rickshaw)  which  Itself  poses 
some  problematic  class  relationships  (ie.  bribing  officials,  etc.). 

In  SDD's  case  they  resolve  their  class  conflict  dramas  (eg.  Harljan 
vlctlittizatlon)  not  through  struggles  by  the  Harljans  to  demand  equitable 
treatment  but  through  a  paternalistic,  "change-of-heart"  response  by  an 
individual  landlord.     In  contrast  ACPC's  dramas  show  how  unrealistic  the  above 
solution  U:  that  landlords  are  locked  into  their  class  position,  that  It  Is 
difficult  for  then  to  move  outside  their  class  Interests  In  order  to  treat  a 
labourer  in      non-explo I tatlve  way.    They  exploit  the  Harljan  not  as  a  matter 
of  will  or  choice  -  their  position  in  the  system  demands  this  way  of  behaving. 
Undlords  resist  caste  reforms  precisely  because  caste  discrimination  Is 
closely  linked  with  economic  exploitation. 

In  both  cases  SDD  and  Jagran  present  unrealistic  propos.iJs  for  .solving 
the  problem^s  of  working  class  people  because  they  fall  to  consider  tuo  real  , 
constraints  and  possibilities  wlthlu  the  power  structure.     Hiey  are  too  neat. 

*    After  the  Jagran  perforaaitce  that  1  observed,  I  asked  to  meet  with  a 
few  audience  members  to  discover  their  reactions.    When  I  asked  about 
their  feelings  towards  family  planning,  one  woman  started  to  deacrioe 
the  brutal  treatment  her  husband  had  received  In  being  sterilized  during 
the  Emergency.    Tl^e  Jagran  director  Interrupted  immediately  and  sa  d  - 
"This  woman  Is  dominating  the  discussion"  and  then  beamed  with  priut 
when  another  woman  ^poko  op  In  praise  of  family  planning. 
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too  slmpU:    they  ausune    hut  the  bureaucracy  will  respoi.d  quickly  lo  provide 
Che  services  and  legal  provisions  promlaed  or  that  the  local  power  scnicture 
will  not  atteu^t  to  Interfere  with  the  w^y  in  which  these  services  and  laws 
are  iopXenented.*    The  ACPC  dramas  on  the  other  hand  show  that  it  is  unreal- 
istic for  llarijanB  to  wait' for  a  landlord's  change  of  heart  to  bercer 
creaiment  or  to  expect  a  bureaucrat  to  provide  houae  sites.,  bonde'd  labour 
reforms,  etc.  without  a  certain  ateount  of  collective  pressure.    Their  dramas 
show  people  how  to  pressure  the  landlords  and  civil  servants  for  better  work- 
ing and  living  conditions.    Where  SDO  anrl  Jagran  Unit  themselves  to  giving 
Che  poor  infonnation  on  governoient  services  and  reforms.  ACPC  shows  then 
(In  ihc  dnim)  and  actually  orRanirea  chcm  to  assert  UaMr  legal  rights  and 
deoand  those  services  and  reforms. 

ProRranae  Process 

ACPC's  cultural  progranaae  Is  an  Integral  part  of  a  total  feoeial  trang- 
fonwtion  process  (tonscientlzatlon,  leadt  ship  development,  organizing,  nn*d 
struggle)  and  its  "actors"  are  aniaateurs  And  villagurs:    acilng  Is  only  one 
of  their  taiks  and  it  Is  integrated  tnco  their  total  animation  process. 
SDD'3  and  Jagran' s  dramas  are  "one-off"  events  and  the  actois  nr.-  prirojrily 


.    Or  thai  the  uroblem.s  will  go  away  if  the  poor  simply  rohabilltate 
themselves,  adopting  modern  habits  and  behaviour. 
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pcrforntirs  -  their  job  U  to  put  on  a  good  show  and  once  It's  over  to  hit  , 
Che  rood.  ^ 

ACPC  draauis  are  rough-and-rondy  sketches  acted  out  by  oenbers  of  the 
comaonlty  expressing  their  problems  and  provoking  dlscusalon  on  the  source 
ot  their  probleoa  and  what  nuedu  to  be  done,    Jagron  and  SDO's  dramas  are 
polished  »\eU-flniahed  playa"  performed  by  outolders  prosendng  both  an 
outHlder'rt  vl^fw  of  people*^  problems  aj\d  a  soiuMon,       The  foroer  hau  a 
toa^U  story-llne  worked  out  by  the  vlUago  actors  beforehand  which  lea/en  lots 
ot  rooo  for  Improvlsatlun ,  changes  in.plot,  and  dialogue  with  the  aiidUnce, 
Intrluillng  lola  ol  sequouLua  where  the  audlumc  takt-u  over  the  dninuu  'n»e 
latU-r  lb  a  hcrlpted  oi  .it  ieoHt  J  tightly  controlled  play  wUh  no  audloncc 
participation.     In  iho  torak'r  the  dudltme  work  oul  their  owo  solutUiu  li  ihe 
course  ot  the  draaa;  in  the  latter  the  solution  U  pre-pacKagoc!  and  leady  to 
be  confcuoed. 

In  the  ACPC  cultural  action  progranuoo,  dlscuSHlon  lb  woVfu  Into  the 
draw,  takes  place  between  Hcenca.  and  l«  organized  when  the-  dran,is   xrC  ovtM ; 
Its  object  -  to  deepen  people's  understanding  ot  the  Isbm'.s  a.ij  to  talk  about 


*    Tw  Javtran  actors  In  fact  have  a  ouch  longer-term  Involvement  in  each 
loLnyt  bu  "heJr  work  i.  essentially  co^unicatlon  and  largely  eu<lH 
when  the  performance  enda. 

**   -n,*  dUtmctlon  between  these  two  typc«  of  dr.,n«  U  cU-urly  nude  In  the 
Crow  and  Etherton  paper  In  this  volime. 
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what  flight  be  done  about  the  problem  ami  organizing  to  do  fiOaethlng.  Hie 
Jagran  or  SJ)D  cultural  event  lo  struoCured  primarily  as  a  performance.  Any 
form  of  Interactlun  with  the  audience  Is  not  a  genuine  dialogue  but  simply 
a  form  of  meafiage  reinforcement.    For  example  a  Field  Publicity  Officer 
answering  questions  at/tho  end  of  a  performance  is  not  attempting  to  raise 
the  issues  but  to  put  acroas* technical  information.    A  Jagran  commentator 
who  aska  the  audienco  "How  many  children  makei  a  happy  family?"  is  simply 
extracting  couf  imation  that  the  ipcBGage  has  been  coomunicated.  Describing 
this  feedback  process  as  "dialogue"  Is  as  doubtful  as  calling  a  one-way 
performance  "conaclenC ixat Ion" . 

1„  the  cn«e  of  SDD  ami  Jagran  the  rel.tlon.l.lp  betwec,  the  performance 
and  foUow-up  action  Is  proble,«.tlc.    For  SDD  U  largely  depends  on  the 
„,thu8las»  of  local  development  workers;  SDD  staff  admit  that  co-ordlnat^o« 
U  weaR.    SDD  and  Jagran  dramas  primarily  point  tovard.  Individual  behavioural 
change.  -  However.  Jagran  also -talks  about  collective  action  -  but  It  «ee» 
this  m  a  mechanical.  Unoar  way  as  flowing  out  of  a  long  consclentUatlon 


ipper  caste,  richer  farmers  tend  to  speak  at  these  meetings. 
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process: 

Before  they  can  bccone  organized  and  politicized 
cheir  consciousness  needs  to  be  raised.    It's  a 
long  process.    The  first  stage  is  to  bring  in 
awareness.  People  are  unaware  of  the  possibility 
of  change.    If  it  is  hnouaered  constantly,  the 
consciousness  toay  bring  about  change. 
(Roy  interview,  1980) 

lagran  has  no  organizational  strategy  beyond  that  of  bringing  people  togetlu  r 
tor  n  perforroince.    They  seen  to  believe  that  once  people  have  been  "awakened", 
have  reached  a  certain  level  of  awareness  then  an  organizational  process  will 
develop  spontaneously  and  people  will  take  action. 

This  is  in  direct  contrast  with  ACPC'»  work  where  organizing  is  u 
deliberate  process  and  consciousness  and  organizing  grow  diaUc tically : 

Conscientizatlon  is  not  simply  a  process  of  suiklug 

conscious.    The  pen&nncnt  liberation  of  man  and  hlo 

full  humanlzjtion  are  not  worked  out  in  the  interior 

of  his  consciousness  but  in  the  wide  area  of  history.  ^ 

(Von  der  Weid,  1981,  p. 50) 

People  cannot  be  exposed  to  awareness;  It  Is  not  some  thing  you  "hammer"  into 
soncone.    Social  and  political  understanding  is  only  acijulred  vhen  i>ut  Into 
practice,  but  In  addition  it  is  learned  froa  exporiencc.  from  taking  action 
Action  in  the  ACPC  process  not  only  flows  out  of  but  also  constitutes 
"awareness- raising":    marching  on  the  government  office  and  discovering  you 
can  not  only  make  your  cas»j  but  argue  back  when  the  official  shouts  nt  you 
Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  growing  confidence  and  class  consciousness  as  sitting 
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in  a  study  circle  or  participating  In  on  AC?C  drama.    Learning  In  ACPC  Is 

* 

dialectical,  leading  to  action  and  In  turn  being  Informed  by  action.  Learn- 
ing in  Jagran's  case  l8  a  static,  passive  process,  uninformed  by  action  or 
meaningful  dialogue. 

Jagran  attempts  to  cover  Itself  by  oalntalnlng  an  ambiguous  coonnunlty 
role.    While  aiming  to  arouse  comaunlty  action,  It  resists  taking  on  the 
organizational  reuponolbaiLy  Itself.     (It  argues  that  as  an  outside  organiz- 
ation Ic  Is  not  Us  role  to  organise  the  people.)    Its  Job  la  to  "hammer" 
In  aworeneaa  and  if  the  community  doeon't  take  action  then  they  can  be 
blamed  for  being  "apathetic".    While  maintaining  Informal  contacts  with  local 
"headers  and  organizations.  Its  collaborative  work  with  local  residents 
associations  seems  to  be  limited.  (Fernandez.  1980)    While  It  Is  true  they 
consult  local  leaders  In  planning  their  dolly  programme,  there  Is  little 
attentpt  to  put  thcii  'theatre*  directly  at  the  service  of  the  residents 
association  -  for  example  to  rally  support  for  a  specific  struggle  or 


* 


«^       FrPlrP»ft  uork  In  Brozll  a  misinterpretation  is  often 

Frelrc  has  clarifUd  ^"  ^f^^X-S  a97B    P    HO).    ITius  conaclcntUutlon 
to  peasant  "ff,*"  eeji^lan,  co  .Larpenlng 

«nd  heightening  worker's  struggle  (yhlrh  w..  already  k°'"K 
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initiate  n  coiamunlty  dialogue  on  an  Ibsuc. 

Jagran  and  SDD  tnotlvata  people  to  make  Individual  use  of  the  available 
government  services  (clinics,  family  planning,  fertilizer,  loans,  savings 
scheocs.  house  sites,  etc.).    ACPC  as  one  f om  of  struggle,  develops  popular 
orgaaizations  to  confront  government  and  demand  these  services  which,  due  to 
official  corruption  or  sheer  inertia  are  not  available  or  are  appropriated 
by  the  rich  landowners.    Collective  actions  promoted  by  Jagran  -  eg.  collect 
Ive  ualntenance  of  water  taps  -  are  not  challenges  against  the  system. 
They  are  the  cUsslcal  foros  of  'self-help*  conmunlty  developaent  which  are 
used  by  the  state  to  control  people's  collective  energies  and  to  divert  them 
froo  pressuring  governnent  for  adequate  services 


Jagran's  response  to  evaluation  findings  ihowing  few  collective  actions 
stlDulated  by  their  work  Is  thot  people  are  apatliotic.    People  are  blamed  for 


*    In  the  SDD  case  there  Is  no  on-going  structure  or  organization  «ithin 
v-hlch  the  members  of  the  audience  can  deepen  their  understanding  of  Che 
t  ues  and  take  collective  action.    Neither  the  itinerant  troupe  nor  the 
government  information  officer  are  in  a  position  to  develop  such  .n  on 
going  structure. 

**   Where  they  do  talk  about  revolution  they  keop  It  on  the  »tagc.    ACl'C,  on 
throt^'r  hand,  rehearses  a  struggle  on  the  stage  and  then  goes  and 
carries  It  out . 

***   Another  example  of  co»»».nity  action  stimulated  by  a  Jag.au  P=rfor».nce 
was  a  .elf-help  cleaning  campaign  during  a  sweeper  strike.    ""^  » 
form  of  strlke-breaklng'thls  too  reinforces  the  ^'.^'-J^'i^^g^ 
the  struggle  of  the  exploited  llarljan  sweepers.    (Lambert.  U81} 
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not  taking  action  as  If  apathy  U  a  telf-lnf llcted  characteristic  of  urban 
squatterii.*    Without  *  cletr  explanation  of  Its  historical  and  aodlo-polltlcil 
roots »  apathy  takea  on  the  function  of  an  explanatory  cause  of  poverty,  rather 
than  being  understood  a.  a  response  to  an  Inequitable  social  structure.  In 
this  way  the  Frelrlan  concept  of  a  "culture  of  silence"  Is  converted  Into 
the  "blaming  the  victim"  Ideology  of  conventional  development  work.  Slum- 
dwellers  are  "underdeveloped"  because  they  are  "apathetic"  and  "resistant 
to  change";  Jagran's  role  then  if  to  "awaken"  them,  "to  arouse  them  out  of 
their  «tupour"«    If  they  doa*t  act,  then  it  means  they  arc  still  "apathetic" 
and  Bwre  consciouanesi  needs  to  be  ^laIIa£ered  into  them.  ^ 

Jatiran  bccbs  to  define  "apathy"  aa  the  condition  of  a)  not  taking  up 
th^  services  and  opportunities  available  from  government  or  b)  lack  of  co- 
operation m  using  the  colony's  water  and  sanitation  facilities.    Instead  of 
regarding  people's  Inaction  In  the  above  prescribed  way  as  8o«othing  negative. 


*    This  view  of  apathy  U  different  froa  Frt Ire's.    Apathy  In  a  Frelrian 
sense  can  only  be  defined  In  dialectical  terms  -  as  a  response  to 
"  r  s  ive  relations.    Peasants  are  "apathetic"  only  In  the  sense  ha 
they  have  b«en  forced  to  Internalize  the  oppressor's  ideology,  to  accept 
a  fubservietat  and  passive  role  within  an  exploitative  structure. 

**     laaran  Is  a  good  example  of  pseudo-Frelr Ian  methodology.    It  incorporate. 
F?elre'    ideas,  at  least  the  rhetoric.  Into  its  work  without  making 
any  basic  adju;t^nt«  to  their  propaganda  work. 

Frelrian  problem-poslng  becomes  converted  Into  problen»-prescrib  ng. 
c  Itlcal  thinking  Into  slogan  ^banking*,  and  collective  struggle    nto  main- 
taining the  totally  Inadequate  facilities  provided  by  government. 
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It  nay  In  fact  be  a  totally  positive  resiiorise,  a  fom  of  resistance  to  the 
•anlpulatlve  purposes  of  the  atate  which  destroyed  people^s  ho«es  and  orltinal 
comunlty  (In  which  they  h^d  a  strong  organisation  of  their  own)  and  now  want 
to  control  popular  orjanlzatlons  so  their  energies  are  channeled  In  haroless 
>elf-help  actions  cather  than  btrugglea  for  basic  rights,  adequate  facilities, 
bet  tcr  working  conditions,  etc.*    Ap.4chy  itt  not  a  self-induced  phenomenon^ 
it  Is  a  historical  autcoae  of  social  control  policies  of  the  dominant  class. 

CQNCLUSIOH 

These  case  studies  have  shown  that  theatre  can  be  used  on  one  hand  ss  a 
aedluB  for  dictating  the  viewb  and  prescriptions  of  the  donlnant  class; 
legittnl^lng  the  a^sf^m  and  cuntroUlng  people's  participation  In  It;  shifting 
the  btaMe  for  poverty  from  the  oppressive  structures  to  the  "ael f-l»poverlsh' 
ing"  foot;  3ini  anaesthetizing  people  sc  that  they  participate  uncritically 
In  reproducint  the  tipparaius  of  domination.    However  theatre  uan  also  be  used 
as  part  of  a  social  transfomatlon  process  In  which  the  oppruased  txpiess  their 
problems  and  grievances,  deepen  their  understanding  of  the  exphutativi  ■»ui  lc«l 
btructure,  and  baliJ  confidence,  clasi>  consciousness,  and  i)owt  r  through 
organizing  and  struggling  against  oppression. 


In  their  original  squatter  areas  they  were  highly  arganlzed  and  had  evolved 
effective  »etho48  of  comunal  decision-making  and  collective  action  for 
self-rfefence.  (Singh,  1977)    This  was  their  orgnnizational  basis  for 
retlstance  to  the  sterillzatlan  drive  iJurlng  the  Ewrgency.    The  violent 
nave  tm  the  raaet tleiient  calanUs  fragmented  them  and  smashed  their 
organizatlanm.    It  Is  no  wonder  they  arc  reluctant  ta  build  new  ones 
in  the  bureaucrat's  aauld. 
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POPULAR  THEATRE^  POPm  AR  KDUCATJON.  AND 


URBAM  commm  orgahizinc  iw  kkxico 

by 


Carlos  tnd  Graclela  Nunez  ^ 

This  l8  0  detailed  cose  study  of  the  educational  and  cultural  vork  of 
Instituto  Mcxlcano  para  el  Deaarrollo  Coounltarlo  (IMDEC).  a  non-governoent 
organization  working  In  popular  education  and  cocamnlty  organizing  iu  the 
urban  working  class  neighbourhoods  of  north-^wettern  Mexico.    Xt  will  begin 
with  a  description  and  an  lysis  of  a)  the  socio-political  context  at  the 
national  and  local  levels  and  b)  IMDEC's  overall  educational  and  orgouizatlonal 
prograane,  using  as  an  example  Its  project  In  the  cotaaunlty  of  Santa  Cecilia; 
then  It  will  focus  inore  specifically  on  the  educational-cultural  aspect,  both 
Us  theoretical  approach  and  practical  methodology. 

BACyCROUND 

National  Context 

Mexico,  with  70  million  Inhabitants,  Is,  after  Brazil,  the  most 
populous  country  in  Latin  America  and  the  third  In  geographic  surface  area. 


1.    Editor's  Kote:    The  original  case  study  produced  for  the  Berlin  Seminar 
was  78  pages  in  length  and  Included  an  appendix  on  popular  theatre 
workshops  In  Nicaragua*    For  purposes  of  this  voluma,  the  paper  had 
to  be  shortened  and  In  the  process  the  Wlcaraguan  section  was  cut  out. 
The  original  paper  can  be  obtained  from  Carlos  anc»  Craclela  Nuftez, 
IMDEC,  Av.  Chapultepec  Sur  52.  Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  Mexico.    P^^^C  ^f 
the  section  on  ti^e  Nlcaraguan  popular  theatre  workshops  Is  Included  in 
the  Latin  American  working  group  report. 
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It  U  a  country  of  great  social  controata,  where  differences  between  rich 
and  poor  nre  scandalous;  there  does  exist,  however »  a  nuoeroua  middle  class, 
the  product  of  a  growing  process  of  industrialization.  ^ 

The  contrasts  arc  to  be  seen  as  well  in  many  other  aspects,  fotf 
exjtaple  on  a  regloiMl  level  where  geographic,  climatic,  ethnic,  economic, 
.oud  cultural  differences  repreaent  several  "countries"  enclosed  within  one. 
.\t  the  ethnic  level.  Mexico  nalntalns  an  indigenous  population  of  3.5  million, 
apeaklng  30  dlffexent  languages. 

In  spite  of  the  Revolution  of  1910.  Lhc  conditions  of  exploitation, 
marglnallty.  and  cultural  donlnatlon  are  no  different  from  chose  lu  nany 
Either  countries  of  the  region,  because  In  fact  the  Rev:»lutlon  was  appropriated 
by  the  Oligarchy,  who  allowed  Mexico  to  be  over-run  by  North  American 
Imperialism. 

m  synthesis,  Mexico  has  become  an  underdeveloped  capitalist  society 
dependent  upon  national  oligarchic  and  transnational  Interests  (5.2X  of  the 
major  enterprises  represent  foreign  capital).    There  Is  unbalanced  development 
based  on  monopolistic  principles  both  In  the  economic  and  political  spheres. 

Thlb  eoatradicts  Its  International  Image  w:ilch  Ls  one  of  Hbi-rty, 
IndepL.udencc  and  solidarity.    ThU  lm.igo  is,  of  course,  lust  If  led  wl  th  respect 
to  Us  external  policies  -  eg.  Mexico's  support  for  Cuba.  Mlende'c  Chile. 
Nicaragua,  etc.    However.  Its  Internal  politics,  though  better  than  In  moot 
other  Utln  American  countries,  leaves  miich  to  be  desired.    The  critical 
situation  In  which  the  Indigenous  population,  farm  and  factory  workers  live. 
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the  selective  rc^prcssion  (and  In  soac  areas,  aa  In  Chiapas,  chc  open 
repreation)  and  the  political  oanipulation  needs  to  bo  thoroughly  examined 
for  It  13  In  this  context  chat  IHDEC's  work  has  developed. 

Local  Context: Guadalajara 

The  city  of  Guadalajara  In  which  IMDEC  la  based  Is  an  urban  center 
with  tiany  of  tho  character  is  tica  that  typify  citius  in  uuderdvveloiicd  ami 
''dependent  countries* 

Nevertheless,  Guadalajara  has  Its  own  unique  characterlHt Ics  baaed 
on  its  historical  orlglni.     It  was  established  during  the  colonial  era  as  a 
political,  niUtary  and  religious  centre.    I^ter  It  consolidated  cUitt 
situation,  becotalng  the  chief  financUil,  cotnmercial  and  adiulnlstrntlve  * 
centre  for  the  entire  western  region  of  Mexico,  receiving  all  surplus 
produced  in  the  area  and  transferring  it(  to  the  oore  developed  centres  of 
the  econotay.    It  is  a  service  centre,  rather  than  atylndustrlal  city,  with 
cooa&erce,  finance,  and  banking  playing  doalnant  roles.    Over  the  last  two 
de^adci  this  coctnerclal  interest  has  bt^en  largely  directeti  towards  real  . 
estate  speculation  oade  possible  by  the  nionopol>  on  l.ind  .lad  the  astute 
oanagcoent  of  what  is  a  captive  market. 

The  population  has  risen  dramatic.illy  over  the  last  thrve  decades, 
increasing  from  377,000  in  19S0,  to  over  two  million  in  1980,  largely 
through  oigration  from  the  rural  at'eas.     Tlie  financial,  cotmerclal,  and 
real  estate  interests  have  bcdefittcd  fron  this  oigration,  turning  the 
•ettlenent  of  migrants  into  a  ^irofltable  business  and  pre-empting  tlie 
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possibility  of  violent  property  takeover  (eg.  squatter  possession)  that  is 
coBtton  In  other  parts  of  Mexico  juid  Latin  America. 

Up  until  the  70's  thls^settleoent  of  migrants  waa  carried  out  through 
private  land  dcvelc»nar.nt .    Four  or  five  groups  oC  laitd  monopolists.  In 
collaboration  with  the  commercial  and  financial  Interests  and  with  the 
collusion  of  civic  authorities,  'developed*  large  areas  of  land  to  settle 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  new  ai grants.    The  l^iA  was  divided  into  lots 
and  aold  on  an  Individual  basis  with  minimal  or  non-existent  services  (In 
violation  of  the  law)  at  vast  pr^Jflts  to  the  speculators.  Organized 
resistance  to  these  exploitative  conditions  was  avoided  by  the  Individualized 
approach  to  settlement;    the  algrants  competed  with  one  another  for  land 
and  their  political  loyalties  were  nanlpulatea  for  favours  In  getting 
services. 

In  a  few  words:    economically  the  small  surplus  of  the  "under-employed" 
was  captured;  politically  this  population  In  transition  trom  rural  to 
urban  was  "declassed";  ideologically  a  marked  Individualism  was  fostfered 
which  is  contrary  to  the  collective  characteristics  of  city  life. 

These  characteristics,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  i^obllity  of  the 
popular  mzmses  i.roduced  by  their  lack  of  roots  in  the  land         the  difficulties 
in  getting  house  sites  and  services  has  Influenced  the  type  of  methodology 
adopted  by  IMI)EC. 

In  the  70*8  due  to  the  scarcity  of  urban  land  the  'developers' 
turned  to  peri-urban  rural  land  as  the  source  of  further  speculation  -  in 
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particular  cowunal  property  known  as  ejldos.  Ejldos  were  eatablUhed  as 
a  resolt  of  the  agrarian  reform  following  the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910. 
In  theory  they  are  protected  by  the  Mexican  Constitution  and  the  Agrarian 
Refom  Uw  which  prohibits  the  sale  or  rental  of  ejldal  property;  In  proctlce, 
due  to  the  corruption  of  political  authorities  In  collusion  with  doninant 
econoulc  Intereats,  ejldoa  have  become  part  of  Che  urban  real  estate  market* 

The  Mexlcon  Government,  Instead  of  putting  an  end  to  this  practice,  has 
recognUed  and  tlowly  legalized  It,  using  It  as  a  demobilizing  pressure  to 
supprens  atteapts  at  collective  organization.    The  "sale"  Is  on  an  Individual 
basis  and  thereby  demobilizing,  while  the  purchasing  population  Is  further 
subje-t  to  greater  pressures  and/or  repression  by  virtue  of  holding  "Illegal" 
possession  of  the  land.    Tliere  Is  no  property  title  or  deed  and  there  are  no 
public  services  whatsoever. 

The  guilty  party,  on  the  other  hand,  is  paid  for  the  land  he  sold,  and 
by  sAich  achieves  a  double  payment;  this  double  payment  then  mist  be  met 
directly  by  the  purchaser  who  first  must  pay  the  seller  and  then  once  again 
.atake  pa^xient  but  this  time  through  the  organism  created  by  Government  to 
legitimize  and  legalUe  the  fraud. 

Both  of  these  forma  of  settlement  -  private  land  development  and  the 
sale  of  ejldoa  -  ha^i  produced  a  large  amorphous  urban  mass:  individualistic, 
lacking  In  class  conaclouiness ,  highly  sDObUe,  living  under  serious  pressure, 
•   and  badly  exploited  yet  at  the  same  time,  desporat^  and  capable  of  a  certain 
resistance  which  shows  the  underlying  potential  for  and  conaclouoneos  of 
Struggle. 
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the  Econoalc  Context 

Co.daUJ.r«  1.  .  service  centre  r.ther  th«>  .n  IndustrUl  city. 
Although  lndu.trl.lUatlon  la  rapid  and  accelerating.  90X  of  the  exiating 
6.170  factorlea  were  founded  after  1959  -  only  71  of  theae  can  be  conaidered 
Mjor  industries  (eg.  5.750  of  these  factories  employed  sn  average  of  only 
20  worker,  per  factory).    Factory  production  in  Cu.a.l.J.ra  represent.  5Z  of 
national  indu.trial  production,  although  in  sooe  co««)dities.  footwear  for 
axaaple.  Cuadal.Jara  constitutes  the  pri»ary  national  production  centre.  The 
heavy  loduatrle.  are  branch  plants  of  transnational  co.paniea.  producing 
ports  (eg.  transistor,  for  computers)  for  the  main  production  process  which 
take,  place  In  the  U.S.A.    The  secondary  sector  embraces  38.62  of  the 
econoBlcuUy  active  population,  while  the  tertiary  represents  59.92. 

A  form  of  production  which  has  flourished  in  Cuadalajnra.  taking 
advantage  of  the  vaat  and  unorganized  pool  of  migrant  labour  Is  aaauOn  - 
cottage  industries  or  sd-lndu.trlol  workshops  which  function  in  precariou. 
conditions,  producing  partial  product,  for  brand  names  backed  by  a  commercial 
fir.  (for  marketing  purposea)  but  without  any  backing  froa  a  major  Induatrial 
plant.    This  sort  of  partial  product  enterprise  haa  neither  adequate 
installation,  nor  the  required  -achlnery  to  achieve  a  level  of  competitive 
efficiency.    It  Is  only  able  to  compete  In  the  marketplace  through  super- 
exploitation  of  the  labour  force:    piecework  payment.,  salaries  below  the 
-inlmum  wage,  excessively  long  working  hours,  lack  of  benefits  auch  as 
houpltal  insurance,  housing  prograaa,  etc. 

In  aome  Instances,  the  "wquUa"  enterprise  Is  undertaken  as  the 
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prlnclptl  economic  activity  of  the  fanily,  while  In  others  it  repreaenta  a 
chance  or  rsndoa  salary  opportunity,  and  as  »uch  means  that  conditions  can 
bo  carried  to  even  further  extremes.    The  oore  the  proceaa  of  production 
depends  on  the  artloan,  the  greater  Is  the  supply  oZ  labour,  and  therefore 
Che  lower  the  remuneration. 

In  these  fierce  conditions  of  exploitation  the  family's  situation 
worsens;  they  are  forced  to  employ  utore  and  more  family  members  In  the 
faally  workshops,  and  to  restrict  the  number  of  children  going  to  school. 
Often  the  faally  sacrifices  the  education  of  the  naJorlt>  uo  get  one  or  two 
ujenbcts  highly  educated  In  the  hope  that  this  will  provide  a  solution  to 
Chelr  economic  problems. 

From  the  uoclo-polltlcal  point  of  view,  the  maqu Ua  worker  Is 
prevented  from  seeing  his  working  conditions  objectively,  because  he  Is 
Ignorant  as  to  production  processes,  la  Isolated  In  his  working  situation 
and  does  not  belong  to  a  union;  all  of  the  above  make  oore  acute  his  sense 
of  Individualism,  a  carry-over  as  well  from  his  recent  past  as  part  of  the 
rural  production  mode. 

This  declasslng  and  deproletor Ionization  la  a  contlnuoua  process,  and 
the  possibility  that  his  precarious  situation  mlijht  change  becomes  more  and 
more  remote.    Secondary  conflicts  between  members  of  the  same  class  appear 
frequently »  due  to  the  system  of  intermediary  hierarchies  within  "maqulla" 
production.    In  oth«r  words,  an  exploltutive  production  mode  can  be  maintained 
with  no  ierlou9  conflicts  to  the  syscem  which  sustains  it,  given  that, 
a)  the  dcMumd  for  employment  always  favours  the  supplying  party  and. 
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b)  the  Xabour  force  1*  fragaented  and  Ucklng  In  o.las.  consciousness.  So 
-.ucce..'  i-..  .eep'ag  the  city  free  of  conflicts,  at  least  In  this  context, 
se«BS  guaranteed. 

There  do  exl.t.  nonethelesi.  serious  contrtdlctlons  vhlch  day  by  day 
beco«e  turther  evident  and  vhlch  are  generate.:  by  a  competitive  Incapacity 
at  -ore  coDplex  levels  (national  and  International).  h«:.u.e  when  volume  ■ 
Increases,  it  becomes  difficult  to  ensure  quality  and  timeliness  with  « 
dlvet»lfled  production  aystoa;  controls  and  Intermedl.rles  must  be  increased. 
ov  the  factors  of  production  m,.at  be  "Joined  together"  «lth  the  foreseeable 
conacuences.    Tl-.e  "maquils"  w„rker  coine.  to  realize,  through  the  hnr.hest  of 
experle..cea.  Umt  hu  shall  ..ev«  prosper  along  the  path  he  treads,  and  his 
work  capacity  stablli.es  u.  minimum  levels  of  productivity,  nmklng  It  more 
difficult  for  the  "maqutla"  production  aode  to  be  competitive. 

Nevertheless.  In  spite  of  these  contradictions,  the  deeply  entrenched 
and  advantageous  nature  of  the  system  means  that  the  system  continues  to  find 
new  for^ilas  to  bind  thla  sector  oG  the  population  to  these  same  grave 
conditions  of  e:»ploltatlon.  declasslng.  and  fragmentation.    By  making  this 
detailed  contextual  analysis,  we  have  hoped  to  make  quite  clear  that  our  task 
goes  beyon.!  a  voluntarlst  or  culturallst  approach,  and  rather  Is  based  upon 
an  historical  and  structural  analysis  of  our  reality,    -n.is  analysis,  obtained 
from  theory  and  practice,  has  made  us  respond  with  a  praxis  which  tends 
towards  oonsclentlzntlon.  politlclzation.  and  =he  organization  of  the  sector, 
referred  to.  in  relation  to  the  above-described  political  context.    In  other 
words,  our  work,  with  all  its  limitations,  is  oriented  to  a  historical 
perspective  o£  social  change. 
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IMDEC;    ITS  OVERALL  PROGRAM  OF  POPUlAa  EDUCATIOH  AKD  ORGANIZING 

IMDEC  1«  •  private,  non-profit  Inatltutlon  founded  In  1963  In 
Cutdalajara.    It  work*  In  the  popular  •coloalea*  (the  Mexican  tern  for  working 
clatis  neighbourhoods  or  harrlos)  of  the  city  offering  aervlces  In  training, 
research,  co-opa  (popular  economics),  housing.  And  popular  coraaunlcatlon.  In 
addition,  IMDEC  has  undertaken  direct  houylng  project*  In  the  cities  of 
Guzm£n,  Autlan,  and  Guadalajara. 

Ita  prlwary  educational  tool  Is  the  'Mftthodology  Workshop'  which  has 
been  run  at  'territorial'  level  aa  well  as  being  uaed  In  IMDEC's  consclentlza- 
tlon  and  organizing  work  In  the  'colonies'.    This  activity  has  spawned 
"gr«a«roots  workahopi*'  run  and  managed  by  the  cotaaunlty  groups  themselves. 

In  the  co-operative  field  IMDEC  has  helped  In  building  links  between 
all  of  the  co-opa  In  the  area  and  has  set  up  a  specialized  'sister'  agency 
to  continue  this  work.    This  new  agency  INCOOOC  supports  the  co-operative 
•ovemcnt  In  the  weatem  region  of  the  country  and  participates  actively  In 
the  National  Cooperative  Coard,  a  national  project  which  coordinates  and 
supports  over  200  popular  economy  groups. 

In  1979  IMDEC  created  another  slater  agency,  the  Experimental  Popular 
Expression  Workshop  (TEEP)  to  continue  IMDEC' s  work  In  popular  education, 
comnmnlcatlon,  and  popular  culture.'  TEEP  produces  educational  materials 
(at  its  own  Initiative  and  by  demand  from  grflssroota  groups),  supports  the 
creation  of  independent  artiotic  movements,  and  organizes  popular  workshops 
in  both  ideological  formation  and  popular  education  techniques.    It  develops 
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and  plans  events,  sponsora  a  folk  club  (£ena).  supports  popular  movcaents 

and  groups  through  a  "Mobile  Peiia"  and  undertakes  diverse  solidarity  prograns. 

The  Santa  Cecilia  Prograa 

Santa  Cecilia  Is  one  of  the  colonies  in  which  IMDEC  has  carried  out 
work  in  popular  education  and  organiring.    This  colony  was  established  in 
the  period* 1968  -  1969  by  one  of  the  largest  land  developers  iu  Guadalajara. 
It  is  located  in  the  northwestern  end  of  the  city  right  at  the  edge  of  the 
Oblates  Canyon,  a  natural  barrier  to  further  growth  of  the  city  in  this 
direction. 

At  present  there  are  50,000  inhabitants  and  approximately  5,000  housing 
uaiti^.    Ttie  tiajorlty  of  the  residents  first  dealt  with  the  developer  through 
a  "promlse-of-sale"  contract;  today  most  of  then  have  cancelled  their  debt 
(payable  over  6  years)  and  are  homeowners.    Others  lost  the  original  property 
and  began  anew  or  have  stayed  on  as  rental  tenants.    Most  of  the  residents 
are  rural  people  who  have  already  passed  through  the  ttanaition  process  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.    There  is  high  unemployment  and  under employmwt  and 
low  levels  of  Income. 

IHPEC  began  its  prograa  in  Santa  Cecilia  in  the  first  ninths  of  1971, 
after  making  a  political-economic  analysis  of  the  colony  and  formulnting  a 
theoretical  framework  and  a  starting  methodology.    The  program  took  the 
following  steps: 

1.    Preliminary  Research 

Tlie  team  examined  existing  documentation  (minimal)  and  interviewed 
a  team  of  nuns  working  In  the  colony  and  a  few  residents. 
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Field  ReicTch 

Team  MBbcrs  (proaotores)  conducted  a  turvey  of  the  colony  and  lt« 
housing  units,  recording  on  oujps,  a)  constructed  areas,  b)  non- 
constnictcd  areas,  c)  materials  U8ed^  d)  the  construction  process, 
e)  stores,  f)  television,  etc.    This  physical  research  served  to 
faniliorize  team  meabers  with  the  area  and  to  confim  IMOEC's  original 
hypothesis,  i.e,,  that  nost  of  the  homes  had  been  built  by  the  residents 
theuelves  with  very  little  advice  or  assistance  and  with  serious 
limitations.    Thia  led  to  the  decision  to  set  up  a  "housing  services 
module"  which  sold  construction  materials  at  reasonable  prices  and 
provided  technical  assistance  to  the  residents  in  all  aspects  related  to 
their  settling  in.    At  this  same  tine  the  "emergency  welfare  service" 
was  begun  to  attend  to  the  critical  human  aspects  of  the  population. 

Research  through  Dialogue 

Inspired  by  Paulo  Freire's  methodology^  a  process  of  open  research 
was  carried  out  involving  a  sample  of  the  residents  identified  in  the 
field  research.    T!ie  themes  discovered  were  those  of  work»  family » 
education,  housing,  religion,  and  politics.    This  stage  provided  a 
further  means  of  orienting  and  training  the  team  members  as  well  as 
formulating  a  detailed  methodology  for  the  following  phase. 

Full  Promotion  Phase 

Functional  groups  were  created  to  deal  with  each  of  the  six  generative 
themes  and  the  problem  awareness  process  began.  Tlie  decision  to  work  in 
functional  groups  was  at  variance  with  the  original  methodological 
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proposal  which  had  advocated  atartlng  with  a  conainlty-wlde  organization 
in  ordar  to  ahow  the  all-encoBpaaalng  approach  to  the  project,  Thla 
tactical  decision,  which  grew  out  of  the  proceaa,  waa  made  in  diacovering 
the  concrete  needs  of  the  colony  and  the  H-nediate  difficulty  of  setting 
up  a  cowunlty-wide  organization  for  auch  a  vast,  inorganic  and  unrelated 
hutaan  set tl event. 

Consolidation  of  the  Groupa 

IhU  tttage  involved  an  atteapt  to  build  relationships  aswng  groups; 
it  waa  one  of  transition  and  conflict.    On  one  hand  the  earUer  work 
nad  created  a  number  of  divergent  groups  (co-opa,  women's  health  groups, 
educational  groupo,  theatre  groups,  housing  groups,  religious  groups, 
etc);  on  the  other  liand,  the  team,  on  evaluating  Us  work,  found  a 
good  deal  of  parallelism  in  actions  being  taken,  and  mcnbero  of  the 
tean  began  to  work  aliaoat  independently.    This  produced  serious  conflicts 
In  the  teoJa. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  situation,  diverse  solutions  were  sought: 
fresh  training,  reformulating  objectives,  drafting  work  plans,  and 
above  all.  Integrating  the  different  groups  and  work  nrcas  already 
existent  In  the  colony.    At  the  sane  tine,  there  «ts  soee  thought  as  to 
the  creation  of  a  couanunlty-wlde  structure  with  a  political  dimension, 
which  would  be  capable  of  imparting  a  wholeness  to  the  process  and  of 
responding  to  the  social  deaanda  of  the  coowunity. 

Thla  concept  of  the  "political"  handling  of  problems.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Internal  problems  of  the  IMDEC  team  worsened  the  conflict 
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which  had  been  developing  with  the  nuns.    The  conflict  came  to  a  crisis 
acd  the  project  was  halted  temporarily  in  fear  of  transmitting  the 
conflict  to  the  grass  roots.    Some  actions  were  continued,  but 
parallelism  grew;  t!ie  Team  suffered  from  frequent  turnover  and  the 
process  deteriorated. 

6.  Fonaation  of  an  Asaembly  of  Representatives 

Sone  time  later,  fortuitous  circumstances  pemitted  taking  up  the 
la«ue  again  and  Imrrledly  in  "Assembly  of  Representatives"  was  formed, 
comprising  one  deleg^f.e  from  each  of  the  70  different  groups  which  existed 
in  the  colony.    T\\is  assembly  fulfilled,  at  least  in  theory,  the  attcapt 
to  consolidate  a  decision-making  body  and  community  action  leadership. 
\>KiVit<s  this  stage  the  team  keot  itself  at  a  distance,  supporting  from 
without  the  work  of  che  "united  residents"  as  the  Assembly  of  Representa- 
tives was  called* 

However,  little  by  little  the  Assembly  disintegrated:    area  and  group 
representatives  stopped  attending;  the  Assembly  began  to  he  used  more 
and  more  for  the  negotiation  of  Individual  problems;  conflicts  grew 
within  the  leadership;  the  IMDEC  team  did  not  know  liow  to  respond  to 
these  developments,  and  ideological  conflict  witlUn  the  Ctiam  {produced 
changes  in  personnel. 

7.  Restatement  and  Evaluation  Phase 

The  failure  of  the  "Assembly"  thrust  the  IMDEC  Team,  by  this  time 
complemented  by  grsssroots  promoters,  into  doubt  and  self-examination. 
All  of  the  phases  of  the  proposed  methodology  had  been  developed  but 
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the  objective  of  turning  ovur  the  ictloti*  to  the  people  had  "et  with 
defeat.    Pttttctlonal  sroupe  had  beeq  creae*!  «od  aenrlces  provided; 
Bomm  clilAt  bad  beeQ  »ore  or  leaa  aucceaafully  aatlafled  (eg.  atreef 
lighting,  drlnklDR  water):  a  cultural  program  of  featlvala  and  popular 
theatre  had  been  aucceaafully  Initiated.    However,  ideological  disunity 
within  the  teas  and  th«  failure  of  the  Aaceably  caUcd  for  a  re-exa«lnatioti 
of  tha  proceaa  and  a  new  atrategy. 

In  the  face  of  thia  aituation,  the  teaa  choae  to  work  with  a  amall 
core  group  of  graaaroota  people,  clearly  identified  ideologically,  to 

« 

ispoac  an  integrated  and  political  »anage»ent  line*    Thia  action  proved 
to  be  effective:    core  group  aeiibera  becaae  aore  active  and  their 
credibility  with  the  reaidenta  of  the  colony  increaaed.    In  short,  this 
created  a  clear  political  tendency  auatained  by  grassroots  people. 

An  evaluation  of  the  project  proceaa  thua  far  was  conducted  and 
revealed  the  following: 

a    The  theoretical  framework  had  been  too  vague  in  it»  political  content, 
a    The  teaa,  while  eapouaing  a  non-directive  approach,  had  in  fact 

iapoacd  ita  own  objectives  and  shaped  the  direction  of  the  project, 
a    The  teaa  had  atteapted  to  introduce  a  political  atructure  (the 

Aaaembly)  anong  depoliticired  people  and  with  no  political  praxis, 
a    Tlie  team  on  the  whole,  had  been  an  obataclo  to  the  project  process, 

taking  individual  and  divergent  approaches.    Due  to  the  high  turnover 

of  teaa  meabers  there  was  a  lack  of  continuity  and  cooaon  history 

wlttii^n  the  team. 
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•   Hcvercholess,  th«^ evaluation  ihowed  that  people's  consclouineis 
Aod  p«rtlclpatlon  hod  IncfeMed  coniidorably .  ^ 

Work  by  Object Ivea  and  Concrete  Plana 

following  the  evaluation  a  new  orgonlzotlonol  stoic ture  wao  set  up: 
Che  prcmotora  as  a  tea«  were  done  away  with  but  soiie  team  acmbors  wore 
retained,  as  support  staff  or  technical  advisers;  a  decision  was  wade 
CO  train  the  core  group  politically  (to  overcoise  the  problca  of  working 
with  depoliticited  people);  a  co-ordinating  group  was  created  out  of 
members  of  the  core  group  (of  grassroota  people);  an  educationd 
■icthodology  viio  drawn  up  and  explained  to  the  core  group;  a  second 
evaluation,  on  the  popular  coouunicatlon  aspects  of  the  project,  was 
presented  to  the  core  group  who  thereafter  took  on  this  function;  a 
cocttinity-widc  organization  was  created  by  zones  and  blocks  throughout 
the  colony J  this  organisation  took  over  nany  of  the  functional  activities 
(eg.  housing^ health,  co-ops,  etc.)  of  the  earlier  project  and  organized 
mass  cultural  activities  (festivals,  popular  theatre,  etc.),  to  involve 
the  Basses  of  residents  in  the  Issues  and  their  solution.    Mass  struggles 
were  organized  to  dcoand  collective  services  and  recover  rights  and  these 
achieved  considerable  success  which  helped  to  legitimize  the  organization 
in  the  colony. 

IMDBC's  Involvement  at  this  stage  was  in  a  training  and  support  role. 
Control  over  the  actions  renainod  in  the  hands  of  tlva  grassroots  people 
who  ran  the  organization  (in  zonea  and  blocks),  the  functional  activities 
(co-ops,  women's  groups,  health  services,  etc.)  and  the  popular 
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coiMunlcaClon  activity.    LinVs  were  established  with  sltnllar  organization* 
lu  othar  colonic*.  facUltated  by  the  dlf fartnt  coordlnatlnt  agendas 
mentioned  earlier  .(INCOOOC,  TEEP,  etc.)  *nd  supported  by  IMDIC's 
workahopa  In  cp-K>p8,  leadership,  popular  coonunicatlon,  etc.    These  llnka 
helped  to  glva  the  program  a  broader  perspective,  both  geographically 
and  politically* 

Nonetheleas,  huaan  faults  and  errors  In  the  co-ordinating  gfoup.  (lue 
to  their  political  Inexperience,  created  tenslona  within  the  co-ordinating 
group  and  awjg  the  different  support  groups  active  In  the  area. 
Ideological  disagreement  regarding  the  political  direction  of  the  program 
grew  more  and  nore  heated,  slowly  breaking  down  the  unity  within  the 
co-ordinating  group;  these  tensions  were  tranonlttcd  to  the  grassroots 
leaders.    National  clrcuaatancos  which  are  very  difficult  to  explain  In 
an  article  as  brief  as  this,  also  influenced  the  education  si-organizational 
process.    The  abnipt  appearance  of  new  political  groups,  the  produ'ct  of 
a  national  phenomenon  and  legitimized  by  the  so-called  ^I'olltlcal  Retorm** 
that  the  Mexican  Government  had  used  to  control  growing  popular  discontent, 
produced  sectarianism  which  in  turn  created  nbaurd  divisions  baa(*d  on 
partisan  militancy.    The  situation  vaa  further  aggtavated  by  the 
manipulation  of  certnln  leftist  groups  and  religious  organizations. 

In  time,  this  alti ^tion  turned  Into  a  crisis,  the  division  became 
Irreconcilable  and  the  program  Itself  became  divided.  In  the  colony  as 
well  SQ  throughout  Its  broader  relationships.    At  the  time  of  writing, 
these  divisions  remain,  wlch  each  group  holding  nreau  of  partial 
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Influence.    The  overall  effect  li  «  lots  of  power  by  the  incipient 
popular  organizations,  which  were  generated  and  supported  by  IMDEC. 

SOME»  REFLECTIONS  ON  POPULAR  EDUCATIOH  AND  CULTURE 

Hsving  described  IMDEC'a  total  program  and  the  politics!  economic 
context  in  which  it  work«,  it  Is  now  time  to  focua  on  IMDEC's  cultural  work. 
This,  also-  needs  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  political  economic 
structure  of  Mexican  society  and  the  ideological  conditioUing  of  the 
popular  classes.    To  start  with,  Mexico  is  an  underdeveloped  capitalist 
society  dependent  on  national  oligarchic  ond  trsnanational  interests. 

e  mass  media  serve  the  interests  of  these  two  dominant  groups,  homogenizing 
he  consciousness  of  the  subordinate  dosses  and  helping  to  reproduce  the 
lass  structure  of  Mexican  society.    This  continual  conditioning  of  the 
subordinate  classes  taakes  the  fonuatlon  and  development  of  an  Independent 
consciousness  nnong  these  classes  very  difficult. 

In  the  face  of  this  reality  It  becomes  necessary  to  Involve  Che  popular 
claaaes  In  recovering  and  utilizing  thelt  own  expressive  reoourcea,  as  well 
as  making  use  of  new  isodes  of  communication.    Cotoaunicatlon,  used  as  an 
Instrunent  of  pofjuiar  advancement »  cm  generate  a  greater  critical  awareness 
of  the  political-economic  structures  of  society.    The  objective  Is  to  create 
the  will  to  transform  these  gtructuros,  through  a  broaJ^based  and  critically 
reflective  participation  of  the  popular  sectors  so  that  they  become  agents  of 
their  own  development  through  organization  and  struggle.    From  this 
perspective,  the  cosaninicatlon  medio  used  in  IMDEC*a  work  -  theatre,  press. 
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BUilc.  etc.  -  are  only  tools  In  the  Popul»r  dwiei'  educational  «.d 
organlrlng  proce««. 

In  Mexico  and  the  re.t  of  Utln  Aaei-lca  th/coloalzcra   conquered  the 
indigenous  people,  but  they  did  not  bend  the  Utter's  will.    They  destroyed 
wny  elenentfl  of  pre-HUpanlc  cultures  through  violent  suppression, 
prohibition,  and  punlsh-ent  and  l-posod  their  own  cultural  tradition,  but 
the  contact  produced  a  new  syncretic  culture  Incorporating  elements  from 
both  traditions.^   This  new  cultural  foraatlon.  however.  Is  dominated  by 
the  value-  of  the  ruling  class  -  these  have  been  Imposed  on  the  subordinate 
classes  and  assimilated  as  their  own.  even  though  objectively  they  are  against 
their  interests.    Yet.  deep  within,  there  persists  elements  of  active 
rcsititancc. 

in  dealing  with  the  Issue  of  culture,  some  have  overvalued  indigenous 
culture,  accepting  all  of  itr  traditions  and  values  uncritically,  others 
have  reduced  it  to  a  mere  culturalist  and  folklorlst  approach,  treating  It  as 
an  entity  Independent  of  the  socio-political  and  historical  context.  Both 
of  those  approaches  lack  Vhat  we  feel  Is  necessary  -  a  historical  and  clas- 

perspectlve.    The  latter  Is  necessary  In  order  to  separate  out.  a)  those  . 

elements  of  the  subordinate  classes-  culture  which  strengthen  .heir  identity 

and  resist  the  ruling  class  hegemony  from,  b)  those  elements  which  reinforce 

subalaslon  to  the  dominant  cla«a. 


2.    This  syncretism  ha,  blen  converted  Into  the  object  of  study  and  tourist 
curiouslty. 
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This  loads  to  tha  fund/unental  distinction  between  peoplo'n  culture 
and  popular  culture.    People's  culture  is  that  which  exists  dnd  manifests 
Vtself  in  a  spontaneous  and  natural  way  through  nusic,  custoias«  cores,  and 
values,  etc.    It  is  a  culture  dominated  and  absorbed  by  the  ruling  culture 
which  has  over  tiiae  bean  able  to  imix>so  ^ts  values.    The  dominant  values 
artt  found  mixed  in  with  and  superimposed  upon  others  in  an  incoherent 
nlAtuiv,  iiukinj  it  aiffik.ult  Lo  di:>tincjuish  those  elements  which  arc  genuine 
popular  (i.L.  promoting  the  people *3  interests)  and  those  which  reinforce 
class  domination. 

**Popula^  culture",  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  preserves,  rescues, 
and  incotp^.iicdteu  elements  whose  content  Is  ^}Onuinely  popular  *  I.e.  serves 
the  interests  of  the  |x»pular  q,lasbes.    It  is  that  culture  which  ^strengthens 
ctlinic  consciousnesis  and  class  consciousness. 

The  critical  recovery  of  these  ijemtine  popvilas:  vdlueii  which  wo  find 
mixsu  tu.jetljcr  aiid  diffuse  in  people's  culture  aul  the  jystemntic  return 
of  these  values  to  the  people  is  the  funJamental  task  uf  ^o^jular  education. 
Popular  eduction  iu  a  process  uf  du-cdvicatiuh,  of  uvercumin<j  the  valuoa 
imposed  by  the  ruling  systen. 

In  UistinguiiihJiig  between  genuinely  popular  valuer  and  domxniint  class 
values  often  disguised  with  a  popular  facade,  an  important  criterion  should 
be  the  idcwiogical  and  organizational  advancement  of  the  popular  clashes. 
Another  important  yardstick  as  theory,    what  may  appear  to  be  apontancous 
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and  natural,  a  product  of  indigenoys  creation,  may  in  fact  havo  inixjdded  within 
it  valudi  of  acquiescence,  of  accepUng  ruling  cla.a  doBdnation.    A  theoretical 
frameworK  helps  in  deciding  which  aspects  serve  popular  interests  and  which 
reinforce  th«5  class  system.    This  use  of  theory  in  wkinq  a  critical  assess- 
Bent  of  people •s  culture  move,  beyond  the  liaitations  ot  a  "culturalist"  or 
"folKlori.t"  approach. 

In  Latin  Amerxca  there  arc  enorraous,  undiscovered  ancestral  resources 
which  could  become  both  neans  and  end  in  converting  popular  culture  into 
heqemony.    For  example  elooonts  of  popular  religion  have  played* a  vital  role 
In  strengthening  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Central  America.    One  ritual  of 
popular  religion  -  "Dances  of  the  Conquest"  -  is  a  reenactment  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  invasion  yet  serves  as  a  pov'orful  denunciation  of  current  oppression 
and  reinforces  people's  rosistanco  from  out  of  their  rcU^ious-culturai 
expression.    This  type  of  popular  expression  is  much  more  vital,  and  meaning- 
ful than  the  abstract,  elitist  langu^-.ge  imposed  by  the  ruling  classes  or  the 
intellectual  forms  often  adopted  by  cducato-s.    The  task  of  the  popular 
educator  is  to  recognize  and  revalue  these  popular  forms  ot  expression  - 
theatre,  dance,  poetry,  music,  popular  festivals  -  encouraging  then  and 
supporting  their  critical  use  as  a  means  of  popular  communication  and  oducation. 

Theatre  is  one  of  the  most  vibrant  forms  of  popular  expression.    Tt  is 
an  ancient  art,  having  existed  long  before  the  Spanish  invasion  and  always 
accompanying  popular  struggles.    The  naing  class  however  have  turned  theatre 
into  thoir  own  elitist,  consumer  good,  using  capitalist  modes  of  theatre 
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production.  In  response  to  this  alienation  of  theatre  from  the  subordinate 
classes,  4  popular  theatre  has  been  created.    It  takes  two  forma: 


The  first  type  uf  jxjpular  theatre  Is  brought  in  from  outside  the  conununlty 
by  a  theatre  jroup.    Its  purpose  varies  from  group  to  group  -  some  do  pro- 


seek  cultural  identification  anJ  reaffirmation.    Often  it  is  followed  by 
discussion  -  d  "theatre  forum"  -  which  gives  people  the  opportunity  to  analyse 
the  message. 

The  second  type  of  popular  theatre  is  produced  by  the  cocsmunity.  The 
actors  are  the  people  themselves  -  workers,  housewives,  students,  slum-dwellers, 
etc.     They  invest iijate,  analyze  and  produce  message:}  extracted  from  their  own 
reality  which  are  then  put  before  the  rest  of  the  community  through  theatre. 
This  is  socio- irama  -  theatrical  presentations  with  themes  drawn  from  Uie 
community's  owii  situation  -  used  as  Freirian  codes  to  provoke  collective 
^in<iLysis. 

Both  ^£  these  tyi>es  of  i^opular  theatre  conform  to  the  following  theoretical 
fiamework  devised  by  Leis  (1979)  : 


•    theatre  produced  by  a  theatrical  group  for  the  people 


•    theatre  organized  b^  the  people 


(Mijanda  tneatrei  others  popular  education  on  a  given  subject,  and  others 


'*Popular  theatre  must  be  popular,  realistic,  critical  and  free: 
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By  popular  Is  meant: 

•  bcln9  comprehensible  both  for  the  people  as  a  whole  and  for 
the  Individual 

•  enriching  and  expanding  the  forms  of  popular  expression 

•  adopting  and  strengthening  the  point  of  viev  of  the  most 
progressive  elements  of  the  people  * 

«  rooting  xtself  in  tradition  and  developing  this  xn  a  positive 
manner. 

Uy  realistic  is  meant; 

•  demonstrating  the  real  social  causes  of  the  problems  facing 
the  comoiunity  and  the  people 

•  fearlessly  raising  awareness  of  suffering  and  exploitation 

•  dynamically  presenting  existing  realities*  projecting 
positive  values  (orgcinizationf  community  spirit*  solidarity, 
hiunan  dignity,  etc). 

By  critical  is  meant: 

•  tryinij  through  dialogue  to  perceive  the  causes  of  soci*^ty's 
|>roblemy  and  i>obe  alternative  solutions  \ 

•  trying  to  create  a  critical  consciousness  in  the  peOt>le  which  ,^ 
will  result  in  a  critical  attitude  to  the  reality  which 
opprosseb  them. 

\ 
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By  free  is  meant: 

•  that  tha  structure  of  the  theatre  and  its  »«tho<J  of  functioning 
should  ba  free  and  n  part  of  the  people 

e   that  a  theatre  that  is  not  free  or  critical  loses  its  reason 
for  existence,  5ince  it  c«mot  act  as  a  critical  and  free 
agent  for  change 

•  that  the  theatre  must  be  open  to  continual  changes,  and  to 
the  intagration  of  new  elenents  and  forsis. 

A  theatre  o£  this  sort  signifies  being  part  of  a  process  of  social  trans- 
fonoatlon.    It  i-  inserted  within  the  popular  organization,  assisting  in  the 
process  of  constructing  a  new  society. 

I^t  us  then  move  on  to  describe  in  brief  the  socio^cultural  character- 
istics of  the  population  of  Santa  Cecilia. 

Tt.«  Specific  Soclo-Cultural  Context^ 

50*  of  the  population  comes  from  rural  areas  near  Guadalajara  and 
30*  comee  fro«  rural  areas  further  away.    Of  the  remaining  20»,  only  6.6% 
are  originally  fro.  Guadalajara,  and  14.4»  fro»  other  cities  in  the  nation. 
Of  those  migrating  from  the  rural  areas,  81%  have  been  n«re  than  5  years 
«way  froo  their  place  or  origin. 


3.    This  infonnatlon  is  drawn  from  IHDEC's  Evaluation  of  the  Santa 
Cecilia  PJ^ojoct  (1976). 
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Thl.  »eana  that  th«  popal^ion  in  Sant*  CeciXK.  is  not  of  rec*nt  rural- 
urban  »igr.Uon  but  have  boon  .ovln,         Pl«:.  to  pUc  within  Gua<Ul.J.r. 

duo  to  the' critical  conditions  th«y  find  on  reaching  the  city.    It  is  only 
several  years  aftor  their  arrival  and  a  certain  degreo  of  stability  that  thay 
riik  attempting  to  ostabliih  a  permanent  ho«a. 

over  70%  of  tho  resident,  .aint.in  strong  bonds  vith  thoir  place  of 
origin,  and  therefore  their  culture  has  both  rural  and  urban  ele-nonts.  This 
Bdxture  i.  by  no  oe.n,  uniform,  because  deperuling  on  the.  ti»e  .lapsed  sine, 
ndgrating.  the  degree  of  relationship  with  the  countryside,  and  the  age  of 
tho  person,  the  rural  or  urban  tendency  will  predominate,  but,  in  the  end 
U«=re  Will  appear  signs  of  this  cultural  overlay.    This  mixture  produces  con- 
flicts, with  habits,  beliefs  and  attitudes  sh.-,Ken  by  the  exigencies  of  urban 
-  life.    This  is  particularly  manifest  in  the  behaviour  of  young  people-. 

-TJie  young  people  fro«  Santa  Cecilia,  and  more  specifically 
the  oembcrs  of  the  theatre  group  are  not  attuned  to  the  real 
^oblems  which  affect  their  <laily  lives,  they  look  only  o^ard, 
fh^  city  fashion,  lausic,  toovies,  ioba,  etc.    They  only  live 
in  tS  I  ;o  ony  be;a^  t^eir  parents  bought  a  lof  and  "ave  begun 
to  build  a  hoL.    Their  l»>ediate  aspirations  are  to  earn  money 
however  they  »ay  -  in  a  mechanic's  workshop,  ''hoe  .tore  or 
jewelry  store,  in  construcaon,  as  sales  personnel,  etc.  in 
order  to  go  to  the  city  on  Sunday  and  spend  their  °""^"^s  on 
^vies,  buying  tocords  and  clothe,  or  whatever  fashion  dictates. 
Those  :ho  attend  .chool  got  .  diploma  in  order       f^"^  »^!^^^" 
job.    «.ey  have  the  saoe  aspirations  as  an  upper  ^^""^ 
youth.    They  do  not  live  reality  -s  their  ''^""^".f ' 
L  hide  it    to  hide  tlioir  past,  thoy  do  not  wish  to  speak  aDont 
xt  and  if  they  do    they  ^pTak  tn  a  way  which  refuses  to  recogni.o 
the  past,  ^cLse  It  Jkeo  thc»  feel  diminished,  '""^"^ 
on  the  oihor  hand  acknowledge  that  past  and  coniront  it  without 
that  sense  of  ohano  evident  in  tlie  .dolosccnts. 
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The  young  peoplo  xive  in  ambiguity,  for  on  the  ono  hand  thoy  cannot  negate 
the  reality  in  which  thoy  live,  yot,  on  the  other,  they  aspire  to  and  try  to 
reach  that  other  reality  that  the  city  offort,  largely  shaped  by  the  mast  media. 

The  parents,  being  older  and  less  educated,  find  greater  difficulties 
than  their  children  in  finding  or  Keeping  a  good  job.    This  displaces  the 
father  as  the  prinary  breadwinner  and  this  undermines  his  patrlarch.M  role 
within  the  family.    Many  fathers  resist  this  trying  to  assert  tlioir  authority 
through  force  or  threat,  yet  experiencing  *_he  humiliation  of  having  to  ask 
their  children  for  money. 

This  patriarchal  attitude  is  always  the  product  of  an  entrenched  "macho** 
ncntalityj  it  is  Uie  man  (and  the  men  of  the  household  alone)  who  must  be 
obeyed  and  served  by  the  women,  only  the  man  who  has  freedom  to  move  2Ub>out, 
go  and  come,  have  fun.    Women  arc  not  supposed  to  interfere  in  "men's  affairs." 

POPUUtR  COMMUHICATION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Santa  Cecilia  project  the  social  communication 
aspect  was  conceived  as  a  support  to  the  other  field  activities  (^roup  organ- 
ization, coops,  health,  housing,  titc).    ha  the  project  dcvelo(>ed  it  became 
clear  that  the  social  cosinunication  aspect  should  bo  an  important  educational 
activity  in  and  of  itself  and  not  merely  a  technical  support  to  the  other 
programmes.    The  conception  of  social  communication  also  shifted  from  that 
of  media  used  by  the  IMDBC  organizers  for  putting  across  their  own  messages 
to  that  of  tools  for  organizing,  raising  awareness,  waging  ideological  struggle 
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and  assuring  coverage  uied  (and  controlled)  by  the  people  themselves, 

•mi.  new  conception  required  a  transfer  of  popular  co^unication  techniques 
from  the  IMDEC  field  worker*  to  the  people  -  wore  specific»lly  to  the  coiwunity 
political  organization  which  would  make  uee  of  those  technique*  in  their 
organizing,  popular  education,  and  political  action. 

This  strategy  of  developing  popular  control  and  uao  of  social  communication 
depends  less  on  the  availability  of  appropriate  cpnanunication  techniques  than 
on  the  organizational  strength  of  tho  conrumity  political  organization.  The 
demands  of  the  co««unity  organization  at  various  stages  of  Its  organizational 
history  dotonalnos  tho  type  and  nature  of  tho  communication  required. 

POPULAR  THEATRS 

IHOEC's  work  in  popular  theatre  has  taken  three  forms* 

1.  a  formal  theatre  group 

2.  theatre  used  by  tho  conwunity  organization 

3.  diverse  sociodraaas  per formed  by  various  groups 

1.  'Formal  Theatre  Group 

The  formal  theatre  group  was  the  first  experience;  it  was  under- 
taken with  a  group  of  young  pepplo  and  followed  tho  more  well-defined  paths 
oe  ordinary  theatre  activity.    The  group  came  together,  learned  some  theatre 
skills  (through  oxorciaes  in  body  language,  voice,  etc.),  and  staged  a  simple 
play  written  by  a  single  author,  titled  "Incowaunicado- j  this  piece,  although 
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inodern  in  style,  was  understood  by  the  people  of  the  colony,  and  at  the 
tl»e  served  to  train  the  group  and  build  its  confidence.    The  group  then  went 
on  to  create  its  own  play,  based  on  tho  iinmediate  past  history  of  each  of  the 
ae«bers  of  U»e  group.    This  Vlay,  called  -Thrown  out  there  and  kept  down  here" 
was  about  a  family  forced  by  econotaic  pressure  to  loav*  tho  rural  areas  and 
comi  to  the  city  where  they  experienced  other  forms  o'^  victimization  and  In- 
security. 

This  theatre  experience  had  a  tremondous  i«g?act  on  the  young  people  in 
the  group  who  had  up  until  then  (see  page  526)  been  trying  to  evade  their 
soclo-econosnlc  situation  aspiring  to  participate  in  the  nodexn  urban  culture 
propagated  by  the  mss  nedia.    The  preparation  of  this  drajna  forced  then  to 
face  up  to  their  roral  past  and  their  exploited  situation,  to  recover  their 
historical-  conscloisness  and  to  lose  their  sense  of  shame  about  their  rural 
and  working  class  rooti.    It  gave  the  group  great  impetus  and  inspired  then 
to  stage  the  play  in  a  large  number  of  colonies.    Unfortunately  after  this 
experience,  the  group  disbanded. 

2.    Popular  Theatre  and  Comounity  Organizing  fe^^J 

•mis  was  the  second,  experience  of  theatre  activity,  mid  had 
greater  lnii>act:  an  already  existing  discussion  group  formed-by  married  couples, 
adults,  and  youny  people  of  both  sexes,  began  to  organize  around  the  recovery 
of  rights  in  the  colony.    After  a  certain  aiaount  of  Internal  discussions  they 
decided  to  spread  their  knowledge  and  all  their  acquired  experience  through- 
out the  colony:  the  i>cdiu«  they  chose  for  this  was  theatre.    This  choice  was 
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„x.,ered  off  by  an  invitation  to  dramatize  during  Holy  «eeK.  one  of  the 
station,  oe  th.  Catholic  Via  Cfuci.. 

«,e  group  accepted  the  invitation  and  began,  at  oocc  to  reflect  upon 
the  content  of  the  seventh  station  of  the  Via  Cruci.,  «hich  represent,  the 
second  .in.  that  Christ  fall,  on  his  -ay  to  Calvary.   The  group  decided  th.f 
the  boot  way  to  st.ge  this  passage,  would  be  to  show  that  the»i»age  of  Christ 
is  present  in  the  worker,  the  farmhand,  the  laborer  in  general,  who  falls 
ti>e  and  ti«,  again,  under  the  weight  of  injustice  and  oppres.ion.    Each  of 
these  burdon.  -  represented  by  signs  -  is  added  to  the  Cross  on  Christ's 
..v.uldcr»' causing  hln  to  fall;  however  each  tl»e  the  »»«bers  of  the  con«unity 
rush  in  to  relievo  Christ  of  these  burdens  and  to  help  him  up.    This  drama 
was  very  well  received  and  encouraged  the  group  to  continue  with  thxs  medium. 
I„  their  second  perfor«ance.  which  continued  on  with  the  sa»o  the-ne.  they 
sdded  an  innovation:  the  signs  which  spoke  of  tho  workers-  problems  were  acted 

and  beaten  and  weighted  down  with  the  -pro..len."  signs.    This  perfon»ance  - 
Which  was  Civen  during  a  popular  festival  -  received  great  acclain,  and 
Stimulated  extensive  discussion. 

The  group  decided  to  build  on  this  strategy,  using  major  annual  .venta 
-  e.g.  Hoth«'s  Day.  Father's  nay.  Independence  Day.  etc.  -  as  the  motive  or 
circuBStanco  for  doing  plays  on  various  themes. 

For  ex«»ple  one  play  focused  on  and  was  presented  on  Hothor's  Day  -  an 
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event  which  in  rtcxico  as  in  other  places  has  been  exploited  for  comaorcial 
g*in,  pUy  Mtirited  th«  Mssages  of  the  Bother's  D*y  entrepreneur*, 

thowing  how  aothera  *re  abused  and  scorned  the  other  364  days  a  year.    The  . 
play  was  called  "Judgeacnt  of  a  Bother and  took  the  form  of  a  trial  in 
which  the  prosecution  presented  the  appearances  and  the  defence  the  under- 
lying realities,  thus  giving  «  structural  explanation  of  the  problem. 

Another  piece  called  "Judgement  of  a  Worker"  wafl  preoented  on  Father's 
Day  and  focuse<J  on  the  problems  of  workers,  giving  them  a  class  perspective. 
It  was  otaged  in  a  large  number  of  colonies  in  the  Guadaliijara  area  and  was 
seen  by  vast  numbers  of  people.    Two  features  of  this  play  were 

a)  the  incorporation  of  popular  religious  c"**"^*--::..  and 

b)  the  involvement  of  members  of  the  audience  as  a  jury  in 
the  final  scene. 

Other  plays  dealt  with 

•  Mexican  independence,  in  which  it  was  shown  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  popular  struggles,  the  conditions  of  injustice  and 
exploitation  remain 

•  the  birth  of  Christ  (performed  at  Chriatmaa)  which  was  given 

a  iftodern  and  political  interpretation.  The  staging  of  this  play 
built  on  the  Hexican  tradition  of  celebrating  the  nine  days 
before  Christmas  with  pagan-religious  feativitiea,  called  "Pasadas" 
-  it  was  performed  nine  consecutive  days  in  different  colonies 
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of  GuadaUjMra.  -long  with  other  entertaining  «nd  liturgical 
*.pect.  typical  of  "P..ad..-.    Thl/..-e  play  w..  al.o  .ui».rited 

and  printed  in  illustrated  for»  in  the  coinunity  organization's 
newspaper « 

.  the  concept  of  popular  participation  «,d  powor  (aa  diatinct  fro. 
electoral  'pover').    Thia  play  vas  ba.ed  on  a  real  oxperlenc. 
of  a  poa»«>t  co«unity  which,  through  the  active  particlpaUon 
0  of  it.  -eBbers.  was  able  to  obtain  political  power. 
.  -coopadre'a  IXty-  (one  »ore  invention  oC  the  marketplace  doalgned 

to  turn  scnUaont  into  conaumption) 
.  health  problems  among  th«  mnssea  and  the  corrupt  and  dehumanised 
ncdical  services 

•  tho  concept  of  surplus  value. 

in  addition  to  the'se  dra»aa  on  broad  t.,e>«!s  prepared  for  apecial  event., 
other  socio-dra»as  were  created  on  specific  issues  re<,uiring  in^ediato  atten^o, 

A  range  of  techniques  are  used.    For  example  in  the  play  on  Mexican 
independence  alldo-tape  presentations  on  Mexican  historv  were  integrated  into 
t^o  perfor-ance.    The  sa.e  audlo-vlaual  «diu»  Is^used  in  so^e  plays  to  convey 


.    Translator's  Note:  in  Mexico,  the  cocjpadre  is  one's  intimate  friend 

and/or  in  soae  cases  the  godparent  of  one  s  child. 
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the  broader  nationa  context  of  an  ii3uo,  for  oxiaple  in  the  font  of  a  newa 
progruwii.    Slide-tap*  presentatiopi  ar«  also  uaad  in  making  the  fiJial  ataCo- 
nent  in  a  play. 

Songa  and  ausic  ara  woven  into  tho  play  as  a  laeaxis  of  reinforcing  various 
thomes.    Another  modiun  which  has  boon  uaod  ia  "shadow  theatre"  -  the  actors 
perform  behind  a  screen  on  which  thair  shadows  arc  reflected.    Ihis  ■ediuji 
was  used  in  tho  health  play;  it  created  soido  very  comical  effe^pts  in  the. 
icons  where  the  doctor  ii  operating  on  patients. 

-k   .     '  ^ 

S  the  most  effective  visual  technique  has  been  masks.    Masks  are  very 
much  a  part  of  the  Mexican  cultural  tradition,  manifest  in  ritual  dances 
and  in  Indigenous  theatre.    Conscious  of  this  fact,  the  ^roup  used  a  widely- 
recognized  Colonial  codification  in  which  anJjoals  Ctigors.  cats,  and  wildcats) 
per3onify  tho  different  social  classes.    Through  tlie  use  of  masks  and  human- 
irod  character irations  of  these  aniiaals,  ths  group  created  come  works  bas^d 
on  mliao  in  which  the  fable  genre  acquired  unsuspected  political  dimensions. 
Tho  nagnetlc  effect  of  this  ''theatre  of  nasks"  could  not  have  been  achieved 
through  any  other  dramatic  genre . 

This  was  particiUariy  evident  in  one  training  sesaion  with  community 
leaders  in  which  they  were  given  (by  tho  IMDEC  trainers)  income  statistics 
and  asked  to  work  in  small  groups  to  analyre  the  distribution  of  income  and 
present  this  analysis  in  dramatic  form,    within  an  hour  each  group^had  pre- 
pared a  short  drama;  ono  used  mino  in  a  brilliant  way  to  explain  the  concept 
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of  surplus  'v-loc  -nd  the  way  in  which  the  ruling  cla.s  u,e  of  it.  .Thx, 

■  3Ut        Uter  tr««tor«a,       th.         group,  into  .  ~ch  longer  pre.ent-tion 
for  m3s5  audiences. 

Thi«  j.xporionc«  .nd  others  demon»tr«te  the  enor-ou3  potential  of  the 
'  people  to"  explalA'in  a. deer  en<i  acccible  language,  -^ncopts  which 
.  i„colloctoal»  often  do  not  Know  how  to  convey  to  the  popular  clasneH.  It 
reinforce,  the  view  that  thf^re  ,hoold  bo  at  the  aorvic.  and  under  the  control 
o,  the  popular  organisation.,  created  by  and  fTr  the.  rather  than  being 
iipsea-fro.  outaide.as  a  fonn  of  pr;p.gand.  or  agitation.  Co»»unity  group, 
often  u-e'  theatre  a,  a  -ean,  of  ,enoratin4  concern,  under.tanding  and  popular 
,uppo/f  for  various  struggle,.    For  e.a»ple  in  the  con«unity  mobilization  to 
de„a,!d  better  telephone  service,  in  Santa  Ce^cilia.  the  co.»Unity  organization, 
after  studying  the  proble^  asked  their  theatre  group  to  prepare  a  short  socio- 
dr«u  on  this  problem.  wa.  presented  to  a  large  audience  at  a  popular 

festival,  a  »eans  of  raising  the  iasue  with  a  large  nua>bor  of  residents  in 
the  colony.    After  the  perfonnance  the  problem  was  discussed  and  the  con»>unity 
orga'nuation's  Proposal  for  action  -  a  petition  -  -as  presented.    This  was 
discussed  and  agreed  on  and  a  large  number  of  signature,  collected. 

J.    Diverse  Socio-Drapas  by  Various  Groups 

The  theatre  worV  linXed  with  the  community  organization  process  ha,  al»o 
'inspired  other.group,  in  the  colonies  to  create  ahort  socio-dramas  on  various 
topical  themes.    Sometimes  the.c/ performances  spark    interest  and  generate 
'  support  tor  a  new  struggle,  sepring  to  raise  in  a  PubUc  forum  Issues  which 
ar«  strongly  ftsit  by  a  largo  nuinber  of  people. 
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Popular  Theatre  Hothodology 

IMDEC's  decadt  of  oxpcrienco  in  popular  theatre  has  been  ayateaatized 
Into  the  following  methodology*  t 

a)  Selection  of  the  subject  to  be  portrayed  (generating  nucleus) 

The  subjects  are  drawn  from  reality  based  on  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
rcaidentfl.    These  subjects  are  given  a  structural  treatxaont. 

b)  Oblcctivo  neaninq  (denotation)  of  the  generating  nucleua;  Objective 
eletaonta  of  reality  afe  identified,  departing  from  popular  experience 
and  describing  Uic  problems  at  issue  in  the  subject.    The  nucleus  is 
-broken  down"  into  its  components  collectively,  and  the  findings  are 
put  down  in  writing. 

c)  Connotation  of  the  generating  nucleust  This  consists  of  the  c»otional, 
subjective  elements  which  the  subject  evokes  from  each  group  member.  It 
Is  at  this  stage  where  the  dramatic  structure  of  the  play  starts  to  unfold 

•    Some  of  the  vocabulary  used  in  describing  this  process  is  adopted  from 
Gutierrez*  "Tot^l  Language"  methodology  (1973)  which  is  quite  aimilar 
to  IMDEC's  methodology  although  the  two  methods  wore  developed  independently. 
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as  each  group  iwmber  cortribute*  characters  to  be  dramatized  based  on 
their  own  otnotlonal  experience  of  the  Issue. 

d)    Structural  reading  of  the  nucleus >  This  stage  attempts  to  make  explicit 
the  structural  aspects  of  the  issuo.    It  assuoes  that  the  group  has  soasc 
previous  ujidorstanding  of  political  economic  anal  's/s  and  involves  analyzing 
the  connection  between  Isolated  aspects  of  reality  (eg.  alcoholism,  drug 
addiction ,  unenployment ,  etc.)  and  the  broader  econocic  and  political 
atpuctures  of  society.    It  is  important  that  the  political  economic  analysis 
is  prooontod  in  a  simple  and  straightforward  way:  the  object  is  to  show 
that  what  appear  as  discrete  problems  are  In  fact  part  of  and  determined 
by  the  social  structure  of  the  society.    For  example  the  problem  of 
alcoholism  needs  to  bo  portrayed  in  terms  of  the  economic  interotts  which 
bonefit  from  the  expansion  of  this  problem.    This  is  a  vital  stage  in  the 
process:  once  the  structural  aspects  are  clearly  understood,  the  drama 
is  properly  focused  and  the  group  is  in  a  better  position  to  lead  the 
post-pcrfonnance  discussion.    The  "stru*.  tural  reading"  is  often  done 
employing  a  symbol  which  compares  society  to  a  tree,  tlie  branches  represent 
the  "Ideological  super-structure",  the  trunk  or  sten  the  "political  meso- 
.itructuru**,  and  the  roots,  the  ••economic  infrastructure"  (mode  and  relations 
of  production). 

o)     Coppleoentary  research:    In  doing  tl\c  structui  ^  analysis  often  there  la 
ini,uf fifcient  information  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  (denotation)  of  the 
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subject.    This  can  bo  corrected  through  research  carried  out  by  tho 
participants  -  involving  the  study  of  oxisting  documentation,  observation, 
or  sli<>lc  interviews. 

creation  of  the  story  line;    Using  tho  oWnts  laentified  in  the  earlier 
stages,  the  group  develops  the  plot,  trying  to  find  tho  best  way  of 
presenting  these  elenonts  through  a  story-lino  based  on  conflict.  Tho 
derotacional  and  structural  readings  deterrtine  tho  contents. 

g)  selection  of  characters  and  dran^tic  structure  for  the  work:    Then  the 
dramatic  aloDents  and  character,  are  seloc^  based  largely  on  the 
cx>nnotation  stage. 

h)  Casting  of  roles  aiaong  the  ineinbers  of  the  group  according  to  their 
characteristics  and  personal  skills. 

I)     Rehearsal:  'rt.on  vhe  scenes  arc  rehear3<id,  building  on  the  structure  and 

plan  of  action  for  the  work  which  had  been  dovelopcd  beforehand.    The  lines 
are  never  written  but  are  improvised  by  the  actors.    This  is  a  collective 
process  with  everyone  contributing  to  dm  story-line,  characterization,  . 
etc.  suggesting  additions,  deletions,  focusing  etc.    During  this  stage 
props  and  costuines  are  agreed  on,  keeping  them  simple  and  within  the 
group's  resources. 
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POPULAR  FESTIVALS 

The  sotting  Cor  nany  of  tlie  theatre  P«rformancea  are  popular  festivala. 
r\\^uo  events  wore  created  «s  a  nedium  of  mass  popular  education  based  on  the 
deeply  rooted  tradition  of  popular  fiettai-    Originally  developed  by  the  IMDBC 
toajD  thoy  have  been  tumod  over  to  the  control  and  running  of  the  cownunity 
organizations.    Tlio  popular  festivals  are  celebrated  every  fifteen  days  in 
the  natural  weeting  place  of  the  coiwnunit>  /  always  out  of  doors.    They  re- 
present a  public  tribune,  a  fona  of  recreation,  &u  opportunity  for  indigenous 
cultural  expression,  and  occasionally  a  politi  al  meeting.    Over  200Q  people 
normally  attend  and  they  have  becomo  accepted  as  part  of  tho  life  of  the  colony. 
In  addition  to  the  theatre  performance  there  are  dances,  songs,  audio- visual 
presentations,  etc. 

POPULAR  NEWS  MEDIA 

The  IMDEC  team  also  created  a  news  sheet  for  the  colony  as  another  form 
of  popular  cowounication.    Tins  bulletin  us  it  a  popular  format  and  covers 
events  of  local,  national  and  international  significance.    Major  struggles 
in  the  colQny  are  the  focus  for  regular  articles. 

During  the  Initial  period  the  biillotin  included  a  regular  cartoon  -  "Thrown 
out  there  and  kept  down  here."  It  was  distributed  free-of -charge  during  the 
festivals,  as  a  form  of  reinforcement  for  the  live  media.    As  time  went  by 
the  cowaunlty  organization  took  charge  of  the  bulletin^ producing  and  distribut- 
Ijig  It  through  their  own  grassroots  meobers.    Eventually  It  c«ascd  to  be  free 
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and  WAS  distributed  on  a  cost-covering  basis. 
FOLKLORE  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  POPULAR  CULTURE 

This  activity  took  two  fomu?:  the  first  involved  tho  creation  of  a  group 
of  folk  Musicians;  the  other  approach  was  to  ootivatc  popular  creative 
expression  through  contests  in  song,  poetry,  drawing,  etc.  which  wore  public- 
ized through  th«  bulletin  and  festivals. 

COrlCLUSIONS 

1,  Popular  educAtion  and  coianunication  should  not  be  treated  as  ends  in 
themselves  I  but  as  tools  for  raisin  j  awareness  and  furthering  the  ideo- 
logical struggle,  at  tho  service  of  and  under  the  control  of  popular 
org^inizationo. 

2.  What  makes  these  tools  useful  is  not  their  sophisticated  use  but  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  controlled  and  used  by  popular  organizations, 

3.  Popular  educators  often  pay  insufficient  attention  to  the  process  of 
popular  participation  in  attempting  to  make  their  "projecto"  effective. 
An  authentic  popular  organization  process  requires  the  death  of  this 
project  mentality, 

4,  Each  comcunication  tool  is  only  useful  to  the  degree  in  which  it  serves 
the  needs  of  the  popular  sectors  to  reflect  their  problems  and  contribute 
to  their  struggles. 
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WOMEN'S  THEATRE.  C0NSCIENTI2ATI0N,  AND  POPULAR  STRUGGLE 

IN  JAMAICA 
by 

Honor  Pord-Soilth 

INTRODUCTION;    WOMEN,  THE  POPULAR  ABTS,  AND  JAMAICAN  HISTORY 

"She  lliper  to  ac  d«c  ae  na»e  what  me  n*ne 

dat  mc  naac  la  ac  aaln  an  It  an  !«•  »e  own  an  Hon  eye  laane. 

E.  Kaiaau  Brathwalte  •'Mother  Poem" 

In  thla  excerpt  fnm  his  '^Mother  Poem",  Eddie  Brathwalte  describes 
the  legacy  of  women's  struggles  In  the  Caribbean.    The  mother  "Uspera" 
to  the  son  hla  nane  and  It  la  a  fierce  name.    He  sees  with  the  vision  of 
the  Hon.    It  la  this  dreadness  that  will  niake  It  possible  for  hln  to  over- 
come the  threat  and  the  destructive  fbrces  of  oppression  that  contront  his 
black  manhood.    But  what  of  the  daughter?    Her  womanhood?    It  seems  to  me 
that  both  the  literature  of  the  Caribbean  and  tho  popular  arts  of  Jamaica 
merely  reflect  the  serious  situation  confronting  the  Jamaican  woman.  Out 
of  the  contradictions  Impoaed  on  the  tradition  of  a  very  strong  vomiin,  a 
ouch  weaker  woman  is  emerging.    It  is  this  problem  which  I,  along  with 
members  of  the  Slctren  women's  theatre  group,  have  been  trying  to  confront 
in  our  work  in  popular  drama.    In  this  essay  I  will  attempt  to  show  how  the 
historical  background  has  left  a  legacy  of  contradictions  which  have  been 
reflected  in  the  popular  arts  and  literature.    Lastly,  I  will  describe,  from 
my  perspective,  the  way  in  which  these  factors  have  influenced  the  work  of 
our  theatre  collective  In  creating  our  methodology. 
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Many  of  th«  popuUr  arts  in  the  Caribbean  «d  particul.cly  in  Jamaica 
e-erged  from  the  forw  of  African  or'al  and  ritual  traditions  modified  by 
Che  pteaaure.  .f  the  hl.tory  of  the  region.    In  the  early  d.ya  of  alavery. 
-en  and  wo«.n  worked  side  by  side  in  the  c.neflelda.    There  was  little  sexual 
division  of  labour  (Reddock.  1980.  p.4).    Wo«n  shared  the  tasks  of  oen  and 
were  regarded  a.  being  capable  of  the  8a»e  work  by  the  masters.    This  fact 
did  not  exempt  the  from  .exual  exploitation  by  the  white  »lave  owners. 

Hor  did  they  overlook  the  potential  which  the  exploitation  of  the  sexuality 
of  women  offered  for  dividing  the  children  of  slave  woien  along  linea  of 
colour.   Whoever  it  was  possible,  women's  reproductive  potential  was  used 
to  the  advantage  of  the  elite.    Kt  this  time.  tho>«lantocracy  found  it  " 
suitable  to  deny  wo»en  their  right  to  have  childr J.    T»>ey  preferred  to 
iBport  labour.    It  was  more  profitable  to  do  things  that  way  in  cha  early 
days  of  slavery. 

The  satiiical  work  «ongs  of  this  period  which  have  survived  united 
art  with  labour.    The  masters  sUowed  this.    It  was  seen  as  a  aeans  of 
Obtaining  better  productivity.    They  were  not  so  happy  about  gatherings 
w».lch  -ight  possibly  lead  to  resistance.    That  is  why  they  banned  dru»lng 
and  rituals  from  Africa. 

It  is  very  signiricant  that  at  that  point  in  Jamaican  history  the  person 
to  emerge  as  heroine  of  the  struggle  against  the  white  colonists  Was  Hanny. 

^rH:n.r-^frSrr?wrr5'-';r:;d:»other  and  efik  or  -ne-  term 

A  grandaother  or  any  old  woman:    often  as  a  respccciuj.  ti. 
p.3l5,^Caialdy  and  UPagc.  Dictionary  of  Jaaalcan  EnRllsh 
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She  wjts  a  Maroon  («n  escaped  slave)  who  led  a  guerilla  war  against  the  white 
slave  owners  in  tht  18th  century.    She  opposed  their  power  on  several  levels. 
First  her  name  Kemns  mother.    She  was  seen  and  described  by  the  Europeans  as 
s  witch.    This  csme  at  a  tioe  when  the  witch  hunt  in  Europe  was  just  beginning 
to  die  down.    Witch  burning  was  one  manifestation  of  the  bitter  struggle 
between  men  snd  women  in  Europe  over  the  control  of  women's  bodies  and  control 
of  reproduction  by  men  (Hies,  1980,  p. 36).    Many  of  the  hundreds  of  white 
women  who  were  killed  were  nurses  or  midwives  with  valuable  knowledge  about 
the  herbs  and  medicines  of  their  community.    In  the  Caribbean,  Nanny  was 
able  to  reproduce  her  people  through  her  use  of  medicine.    She  was  able  to 
extend  her  puwer  to  produce  life  as  mother,  to  a  greater  co-operation  with 
nature  In  her  capacity  as  nurae.    Mso  her  battle  strategies  required  the 
use  of  nature,  working  along  with  it  rather  than  dominating  it.    She  used 
the  waves,  the  trees  of  the  region  lu  her  guerilla  struggle.    That  Is  why 
the  English  said  she  had  a  cauldron  boiling  which  you  could  fall  into.  On 
a  second  level  Nanny  fought  for  the  right  of  her  people  to  control  their  own 
labour.    Third,  she  used  the  language  and  traditions  of  Africa,  of  the 
Ashanti,  in  her  struggle.    This  was  all  the  more  frightening  to  the  Europeans 
because  it  was  unknowable  by  them.    She  named  the  reality  in  a  cultural  form. 
Tills  totality  of  opposition  accounts  for  the  mythical  proportions  her 
memory  has  assumed. 

There  is  evidence  that  what  Nanny  was  in  the  mountains,  her  sisters  on 
the  plantations  also  were.    Capital  in  the  West  Indies  had  long  depended 
on  imported  labour,  but  with  the  advent  of  first  the  abolitions  of  the  slave 
trade  and  then  emancipation,  an  efficient  means  of  reproducing  the  labour 


force  was  required  (R«ddock.  1980).    At  thia  ti»e  the  sexual  division  of" 
labour,  which  we  have  since  co»e  to  accept  as  "natural"  but  which  hardly 
existed  during  early  slavery,         to  be  established.    «on.en  resisted  the 
sudden  interest  in  then  as  mothers  and  fought  for   ontrol  of  their  bodies. 
On  one  e.tate  in  St.  Kitts.  there  were  no  birtha  for  ten  years.^    It  was  - 
later  discovered  that  this  was  because  the  wo»e..  were  using  the  okro  plant 
as  a  contraceptive  device.    Again,  in  rural  J«»aic..  the  remedy  of  calabash 
m..l  oarBhaallow  bush  is  still  known  as  a  mean,  of  inducing  abortion. 

After  Emancipation,  wage  work  became  slowly  established.    There  were 
fewer  Job.  for  women  and  wage  payment  was  determined  along  xhe  lines  of 
seniority,  and  aex.    One  example  of  thi.  taking  place  is  seen  in  this 


extract : 


"An  able  man  in  Portland  contribute.  3/4  or  two  days  labour  for  a 
^^use  and  ground  and  wife  1/4  or  one  days  labour  for  «  °"<« 
ground,  the  children  also  gave  1/2  for  the  privilege  of  living 
with  their  parents."    (Robotham.  1977.  p. 50) 

This  extract  stows  how  the  old  plantocracy  was  slow  to  recognise  the 

advantage  to  them  of  the  new  mode  of  production.    It  was  .omethlng  that  was 

being  pushed  from  the  colonial  office  because  of  the  Industrial  revolution 

in  England.    The  new  kind  of  capitalist  interest  was  represented  .In  the 

Wost  Indies  by  the  missionaries.    It  wa.  the  mls.ionaries  who  saw  the 

houscwlfUatlon  of  women  as  a  very  Important  part  of  the  domestication  of 

black  people.    It  was  because  of  them  that  marriage  became  widely  practised. 
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according  to  Philllppo  the  missionary,  after  emancipation  (Eisner).  There 
was  a  deliberate  strategy  to  imitate  western  fonas  of  household  manageaent 
and  orginlzatlon  in  sn  attempt  to  guarantee  the  reproduction  of  a  labour  force 
which  would  serve  the  plantations.    Domestic  production  on  plots  of  land 
would  complement  the  wages  earned  by  the  peaasnl/proletarisn  man.    The  women 
began  to  work  in  the  hoao    neither  they  nor  tholr  children  seeking  what  was 
regarded  as  "gainful"  employment  outside  the  domestic  sphere. 

Woocn  of  the  labouring  poor  gradually  became  higglers,  domestic  servants, 
farmers  and  artisans.    The  mother,  who  appears  in  Brathwaite's  "Mother  Poem", 
is  a  figure  whose  power  base  is  a  plot  of  land  in  the  country  -  a  few  acres, 
usually  less  than  five.    In  a  sense  this  plot  became  an  institution  of 
resistance.    Many  aspects  of  domestic  organisation  were  in  direct  op^wsltlon 
to  ruling  class  concepts  of  sex  and  legitimacy.    The  plot,  or  what  Edith 
Clarke  calls  family  land,  paseed  from  generation  to  generation,  regardless 
of  sex  or  legitimacy.    It  was  shared  between  kin  regardless  of  age.  On 
the  other  hand,  British  law,  in  the  nineteenth  century  held  tliat  women  could 
not  own  land,  that  Illegitimate  children  could  not  inherit  and  that  the 
eldest  male  had  the  first  right  to  land. 

Edith  Clarke  pointed  out  that  her  evidence  indicated  that  - 

"kindred,  the  blood  relatives,  in  particular  the  maternal  kin,  as 
distinct  from  the  conjugal  household  group  is  the  most  important 
Institution  in  our  community  and  often  the  only  vital  one.  Nor 
is  it  any  means  as  weak  and  disorganized  as  appears  if  we  make  the 
mistake  of  identifying  the  family  with  marriage  and  confuse  kin 
or  family  with  conjugal  relations."    (Clarke,  1971,  p.  204) 

By  the  1950* s,  the  popularity  of  marriage  had  died  out.    Housewifization  is 

oaly  practical  If  there  is  a  male  labour  force  whose  labour  needs  reproducing. 
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And  since  labour  on  pUntntlonB  was  Irregular  the  domestic  plot  had  to  hold 
far  ^or'e  strain  than  had  been  envUaged  by  the  missionaries.    It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  by  the  tlo«  Clarke  was  doing  her  research  women  could  lose  their 
clal»  to  family  land  If  they  married  and  ooved  away.    So  that  while  land  Is 
«n  loportant  symbol  of  security,  -arrlage  Is  a  ayste-  which  threatens  a 
wocian's  access  to  that  security. 

Uonen  who  fan.  the  lynd  seen  consciously  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
their  own  autonomy  (Lrodber.  1980).    They  prefer  to  "make  their  own  payday"., 
Tl,ey  are  strong,  but  they  are  strong  In  the  weakest  area  of  the  economy. 
•n.elr  work  Is  subjugated  and  dependent  on  the  woi;ld  of  the  plantation.  The 
plantation  has  given  their  area  of  production  a  false  Importance  -  because 
of  the  fact  that  wage  labour  1.  so  badly  paid.    The  fact  Is  that  peasant 
cultivations  exist  on  a  microcosm  of  land  In  comparison  to  that  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  estates  (Robotham.  1977.  pp.  53-55).    The  fact  Is. that 
much  of  their  labour  Is  not  seen  as  productive  labour.    Tl.e  Illusory  power 
which  they  appear  to  have  In  the  domestic  world  Is  robbed  from  them  In  the 
market  place  of  the  e'conoDlcally  powerful.    Children  help  them  in  the 
household,  because  the  men  do  work  outside  the  plot.    And  so  the  contradictory 
position  of  women  reproduces  the  structure  of  poverty  for  the  entire  labouring 
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The  voices  of  women  during  the  first  hundred  years  after  euianclpatlon 

describe  spontaneously  i..  oral  poetry' and  song  the  conditions  they  face. 

A  woman  In  a  .ong  like  "Carry  ^e'  Ackee"  is  heard  clearly  a.  a  voice  of  protest 

Carry  oe  ackee  go  a  Linstead  market 

Not  a  quatty  worth  sell  — 

Lord  what  a  night  not  a  bite.  What  a  Saturday  night. 
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Other  Mon^  of  the  tl«c  reflect  an  understanding  of  the  rcaiotance  to 

bourtcols  Barriste: 

Before  oc  married  and  go  hug  up  mango  tree 

Me  will  live  ao  ae  one  o 

"Elena  and  her  buwa  go  a  grung"  reflect  the  importance  of  child  labour  and 

the  knowledge  of  donestic  reaedies  passed  froit  siother  to  daughter: 

Elena  and  her  sum  (o  a  grung 
Elena  start  bawl  fe  her  belly  

Co  hone  Elena  go  hooie  Elena  and  go  boil  Cerosaee  fe  you  belly. 

The  term  "aother"  did  not  even  mean  a  voMn  with  children  of  her  own. 
It  could  be  a » tent  of  respect  for  an  older  woman  -  thia  too  perhaps  has  a 
naterlal  base  in  the  busineag  of  shared  nothering.    The  situation  by  which 
women  could  "cake  a  child"  of  another  woman  and  share  Che  oothering.  Though 
this  was  often  a  response  to  econoaic  hardship  the  fact  i^  that  it  released 
biological  mothers  froa  childcare  and  freed  thea  (often  to  look  for  wage 
work  as  domestic  helpers).    But  again  the  type  of  wage  work  was  often 
unpleasant  and  work  became  drudgory  and  unplcasantnesa. 

Another  insCitution  arising  ouC  of  Chis  situation  was  that  of  the 
shared  network  of  skills  in  which  women  were  able  co  call  on  Che  help  of 
men  .in  their  cocaunity  by  swapping  skill  for  skill.    A  woman  would  wash 
clothes  in  return  fo''  help  froa  a  neighbour  in  clearing  her  land.  Women 
then  were  freed  from  dependence  on  one  man  and  supported  by  the  community 
group. 

The  strong  voice  of  the  mother  -  the  higgler »  the  farmer »  began  to 
become  more  subdued  In  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.    In  the 
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development  decadaa  wooen*8  involvcent  In  wage  labour  decreased,  the  rur.l 
poor  became  I'ntcnsely  disillusioned  U  their  situation  worsened,  and  large 
nuabers  of  people  migrated  to  the  cities.    Black  labour  began  to  «ove  (once 
«orO  around  the  world  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  white  capital.    We  hear  In  a 
song  like. 

Alia  nc  Sunday  day  clothes  in  a  Kerosene  pan 
an  toe  man  in  Colon  so  far  away 

the  voice  of  a  woMn  di.tresoed  by  the  imfapc  of  migrant  labour.  Mother', 
plot  is  undandned  ar>  her  voice  begins  to  disappear  from  popular  prts. 

Mother's  art  was  connected  to  lubalstence  farming  and  rites  on  the  plot. 
OevelopMnt  .trategles  e-phasized  "industrialization  by  Invitation"  and 
gradually  old  fashioned.  Ubour-iotenslva  forms  of  cultivation  becan«  U« 
and  less  viable.    After  1945.  the  local  conmierclal  sectors  increased  and  a 
loca!  elite  energed  fro»  this  group. 

By  the  nineteen  eighties  15.71  men  are  unenployed  as  against  37. 7^ 
«,„en.    Seventy  percent  of  women  between  17  and  24  are  out  of  work  and  these 
are  women  with  children.    Sixty  eight  per  cent  of  eaployed  women  are  doing 
very  low  status  for»i  of  wage  work.  requlrinN^aklU  and  are  earning  under 
the  minimum  wage.    This  situation  1.  bad  enough,  but  odd  this  to  the  fact 
thit  one  third  of  woncn  are  heads  of  households  (a  very  conservative  estimate) 
and  the  gravity  of  the  picture  emerges.    Women  dominate  the  service  a^T 
and  many  work  as  domestic  servants  -  without  access  Co  unions  or  even  ^bour 
«,.uoclatlon8.    There  tends  to  be  a  lower  level  of  union  activity  In.sJHl 
factories  such  as  gnracnt  and  textile  f(ictorlea  which  as  late  as  1972  were  . 
pay.ng  wages  of  $7  -  $10  per  week. 
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Additionally,  the  level  of  brood-ba«ed  autonooou*  or^anlaot Ions  of  woaen 
around  qucftlon*  or  probleoa  of  direct  concern  to  them  la  low.    «och  of  the 
wotwsa'f  organUatlonf  ore  baaed  on  so-lal  welfare  concemi  aimed  at  further 
dowistlcatlng  women.    Handicraft  and  domestic  science  achemca  exist,  offering 
Uttlc  chance  for  the  analygU  of  whoac  Intereata  these  scheaoa  aerve.  Much 
of  the  problem  i»  complicated  by  th.:  fact  that  the  iubordlnotion  of  women  has 
not  been  seen  as  an  lasue  serious  enough  to  warrant  ralolng  embarraatflnR 
queocloua  about  doBWstlc  servants  or  aexunl  harassment,  for  example.  Often, 
the  participation  of  women  l«  the  ao-called  "informal  sector"  of  the  economy 
and  their  work  In  farming  and  aeaaoral  wage  work  Is  cited  as  evidence  of  the 
emancipated  Jannlcan  woman.    Tlila  blind  .pot  haa  meant  that  much  of  the  basic 
Information  about  the  condition  of  working  claoa  women  almply  does  not  exist. 

Women  have  made  Important  gains  recently  in  the  area  of  legislation. 
But  theae  new  laws  do  not  deal  with  the  material  baoea  or  the  root  questions 
of  control  of  reproduction  and  control  of  production  -  or  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  sexual  division  of  labour.    JUnlmum  wage  was  an  Important 
piece  of  legislation  -  but  In  a  situation  where  women  do  not  do  and  cannot 
get  work  which  Is  conaidcred  to  be  equal  -  an  equal  pay  for  equal  work  law 
la  a  bit  like  putting  a  bandald  on  cancer. 

•4 

The  question  of  control  of  reproduction  haa  alwaya  been  seen  as  an 
important  lasue.    But  recently  It  haa  become  an  Important  activity  of  foreign 
aid  ogenclea  who  require  that  third  world  govcrnmenta  control  the  rep^nductlve 
capacity  of  their  women  In  return  for  aid  in  other  areas.    Birth  control  and 
fanlly  planning  are  part  of  an  International  population  control  plan.  Xr 
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the  third- woi: id,  woJo  are  encouraged  not  to  have  children  while  In  many 
advanced  capitalist  countries.  Inccntlvcf  arc  being  offered  to  women  to  have 
children.    In  both  cases,  the  queatlon  of  women's  control  of  their  own 
bodies  at  111  is  essentially  out' of  their  own  hands.    Utcmpts  by  one  group 
of  women  to  struggle  to  regain  that  control  is  often  used  against  another 
group  of  women.    Today  In  Jamaica,  as  In  many  other  third  world  countries,  a 
woman  from  the  labouring  poor  going  to  a  birth  control  clinic  is  moat  unlikely 
to  know  that  depoprovera  in  an  Inadequately  tested  drug,  banned  by  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.    Yet  It  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  most  readily 
available  form  of  birth  control  for  Jamaican  women.    Nor  Is  she  Ukely  to 
know  that  the  u»e  of  a  coll  can  Intensify  her  chances  for  getting  gonorrhea, 
a  very  comaon  disease  and  one  which  causes  sterility. 

Many  women  clalo  that  they  prefer  depoprovera  because  the  Injection 
makes  it  -asler  for  them  to  conceal  from  their  boyfriends  the  fact  that  they 
are  using  birth  control.    This  raises  another  Important  aspect  of  the  question. 
On  the  one  hand  we  ace  international  agencies  trying  to  regulate  the 
reproductive  potently  of  women  and  on  the  other  we  see  that  attempt  being 
made  in  an  opposite  direction  on  the  personal  level.    If  one  walks  through 
dowi^towii  Kingston  one  can  sec  the  slogan  "Birth  Control  -  plan  to  kill  black 
peoj/x^"  painted  on  tlie  wall  here  and  there. 

The  attempts  on  the  so-called  personal  level  of  men  to  control  the 
reproductive  potential  of  "their"  women  Is  often  expressed  as  a  part  of  the 
assertion  of  national  Identity.    Tliat  Is,  as  the  society  struggles  to  liberate 
Itself,  to  expunge  colonialism.  Its  men  reclala  ''theit^  women  and  so  assert 
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control  over  their  natural  resource..    It  is  often  pointed  out  that  there  is 
an  analogy  to  be  found  between  women  and  land  and  the  way  that  both  are  dealt 
with  (Hies,  1980).    Women  are  often  «een  as  a  natural  resource  because  of 
their  ability  to  reproduce.    This  problem  is  a  very  old  one  and  the  search 
for  its  origins  goes  back  to  prehistory  and  the  "world  historic  defeat  of 
wocfien*'  which  Engels  posed  in  his  book.  The  Family,  Pr-.vnto  Property  and  the 
State. 

The  issue  surfaces  in  Jamaica  in  the  ^opular  cultural  force  of  Rnstafari 
which  on  one  level,  has  created  a  critical  and  a  spontaneous  protest  movement 
which  has  given  oppressed  m^sn  a  language  with  which  Co  name  their  oppression, 
and  begin  to  throw  it  off.    On  the  other  hand.  Rastafari  ascribes  to  women  a 
restricted  and  tightly  controlled  role.     (It  is  often  not  as  tightly  controlled 
In  practice  as  in  theory).    Rastafari.  by  advocating  a  return  of  the  black 
Ban  to  his  African  Roots,  raisrd  the  issue  of  race  and  class  in  Jamaica  with 
a  clarity  and  power  mlch  -ore  illuminating  than  before.    Baling  widely 
variant  teachings  on  the  interpretations  of  Marcus  Garvey's  speeches  and 
writings,  the  African  tradition  and  the  bible.  Rastafari  has  becoiue  in  the 
last  ten  years  a  major  cultural  force  in  the  Caribbean.    It  was  the  Rastafari 
drum  rhythm,  along  wUh  black  American  blues  and  jazz  influences,  which 
converted  Itself  Co  the  rhythm  of  the  bass  guitar  in  reggae.    This  muBlcal 
fona  became  duriag  the  sixtie*  and  seventies  an  important  voice  of  protest 
against  oppression  and  it  was  this  voice  that  superceded  the  voice  of  mother 
who,  in  the  language  of  Rastafari.  became  the  daughter.  ^ 

The  spontaneous  popular  form  of  reggae  voiced  the  consciousness  of  the 
alienated  class,  unemployed  and  angry  in  thfe  city: 
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I  hear  you  been  robbing  decent  people's  houses 
Take  100  years 

Judge  UreAd 

Early  on  Marley  wailed: 

This  aiomlng  I  woke  up  In  a  curfew 

Oh  Lordl    I  was  a  prisoner  too 

Could  not  recognise  the  faces  standing  over  sac 

They  were  all  dresoed  In  uolfoms  of  brutality. 

Reggae  coonented  on  Revolution:  'A 

I  sec  the  fire  burning 

Ica  getting  hotter  than  hot 

The  havea  are  going  to  be 

In  the  shoes  of  the  have  nota. 

In  "You  can't  blnnc  the  youth"  Tosh  linked  current  violence  to  past 
colonialist!. 

But  Reggae  didn't  nentlon  women.    If  It  did  It  was  in  these  terms: 

Soldering  a  what  the  young  gal  want 
Soldering  

and 

I  dub  her  on  the  big  bed  spring 
Inna  me  three  piece  suit  and  thing. 

There  were,  in  the  early  period  of  reggae,  tew  female  singers.    Those  that 

there  were  espoused  the  ideology  of  romantic  love  with  a  great  zeal  and  sang 

the  remade  versions  of  foreign  songs.    Nowadays,  the  process  of  commoditlzing 

oggac  Ruslc  is  almost  complete.    Reggae  singers  compete  to  sign  contracts 

with  foreign  hackere  and  they  vrlte  songs  for  foreign  markets  about  the  more 

mystic  Clements  of  Rastafarl  or  about  legalizing  ganja  and  although  there  lo 

St  J 11  ju  element  of  protest  in  reggae  music  Ita  control  by  big  capitalists 

has  curbed  its  political  potential. 
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Wo«en  Chen,  are  neither  seen  by  Che  popuUr  voice  nor  are  Chey  actively 

a  part  of  it.    It  seeos  likely  that  the  very  weak  position  of  vo»en  during 

the  transition  to  new  forua  of  capitalist  industrial  developoient  accounts 

for  this.    Perhaps  in  pa'' t  It  also  accounts  for  the  way  In  which  women  allow 

men  to  control  their  reproductive  potential  oa  a  per«oual  and  political 

plane,  and  goes  aooe  distance  toward  explaining  why  the  reproduction  age  of 

women  in  the  Caribbean  Is  falling,  whereas  it  is  rising  everywhere  else  in 

the  world.    Raatafari  daughters  who  cover  their  heads  and  their  bodies  -  while 

The  dread  flash  hia  locks  and  a  lightening  clap 
and  a  weak  heart  drop 

only  symbolize  one  aspect  of  the  forces  of  control  in  the  attetapf  -o 
dotaestlcate  the  Jamaican  woman. 

In  written  literature,  many  of  the  the  innovations  which  occur  at  the 
popular  level  are  incorporated  -  so  that  there  is  a  continuum  between  the 
popular  and  the  written.    Tlie  situation  o^  women  Is  reflected  with  the  same 
jerious  consequences.    In  Ti  Jean  and  his  Brothers  Walcott's  mother  is  on 
the  brink  of  ^oslng  her  power  when  she  says: 

If  you  leave  me  my  :,on  I  have  empty  hands  left 
Tlie  tether  was  characterized  and  recorded  In  Louise  Bennett'^  writing.  In 
tabrlbh  the  sanity  of  the  mother  Is  combined  with  some  well-aimed  &inals»il£ 
(trickery).    Bennett  recorded  the  language  of  the  mother  and  her  verse  was 
widely  popular  -  especially  In  the  forties.;  the  fifties  and  sixties  when  she 
performed  it  all  over  the  country.    Significantly,  the  trends  she  began  in 
literature  have  been  taken  further  along  by  the  dub  poets  who  are  young  neiw 
The  domestic  issues  which  Bennett  raided  and  made  visible  to  the  Public  as 
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political  questions  have  disappeared  from  the  poetry  of  the  new  generation 
of  popular  poet*.     It  Is  not  that  lasuea  of  violence  and  class  struggle  are 
unimportant  -  clearly  an  understanding  of  then  Is  vital.    But  with  the  loss 
of  the  voice  of  a  Bennett,  or  rather  the  fact  that  her  legacy  has  not  been 
taken  up  by  a  generation  of  woioen.  In  the  saike  popular  and  Iwaedlate 

style  of  delivery,  we  loie^^h  with  a  whole  Queries  of  vital  potential 
poaslbllltles.    We  lose  the  fhanccr  to,  wake  public  and  Important  what  Is  often 
con-idered  to  be  the  private,  iJi)ci-productlve  domestic  and  "natural"  labour  of 
women.    We  lose  touch  with  the  question  of  how  the  subordination  of  woaen 
reproduce*  all  fonas  of  oppression  and  we  lose  the  voice  of  a  woman  testifying 
about  her  own  hUtory.    Wc  lose  the  record  of  contradictions  which  Bennett 
had  built  into  her  poetry,  the  contradictions  which  have  overcome  and 
silenced  her  persona. 

We  can  «t'e  then,  tlial  the  itniggleo  of  the  popular  classes  provided  the 
ba8l«  out  of  vhlch  a  rich  popular  tradition  grew.    Koat  recently  questions 
ot  cultural  decolonization  and  class  struggle  have  occupied  the  Imagination 
ol  Singers  and  writers.    It  Is  this  consclo..3ness  which  provides  a  community 
of  thought  out  of  which  the  artists  write.    This  cocciunlLy  of  thought 
Elects  a  growing  lack  of  awareness  of  the  specificities  of  oppression  as 
It  relftlca  to  women. 

SISTRKN:  WOMEN'S  THEATRE,  OROAHIZING  AND  CONSCIENTIZATTON 

I  wont  to  move  now  to  discuss  the  work  of  Slstren,  a  theatre  collective 
of  thirteen  women  e»i>loye4  as  street  cleaners  in  the  Jamaican  government's 
Impact  Programme  (an  employmont  programme).    1  am  writing  here  my  own  words. 
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I  write  "«y  own  words"  because  I  want  to  oake  clear  that  my  way  of  working 
with  Slitren  Is  conditioned  by  .y  own  position  on  certain  Issue*,  by  ny  own 
class  background  and  by  ay  skills  In  theatre.    All  women  are  oppressed,  but 
we  experience  that  oppression  differently  In  both  extent  and  fona.    To  Ignore 
the  difference  between  the  actreasea  who  make  up  Slstren  and  nyaelf  Is  to 
pass  over  the  Important  question  of  class  as  It  affects  relations  between 
wooen.    Second,  my  position  on  certain  questions  has  changed  In  three  years 
or  so  of  work  with  the  collective  as  outside  Influences  on  our  work  have 
altered  or  becoue  stronger  and  as  the  wonen  in  Slstren  have  studied  and  taught 
^  IDC  iDore  about  their  situation.    Together  we  evolved  certain  techniques  which 
1  am  writing  now,  here  -  without  them  -  In  words  they  would  not  use.  These 
techniques  are  not  necessarily  the  same  that  Slstren  would  use  if  they  were 
working  on  their  own  or  with  another  director.    What  I  describe  has  grown 
out  of  the  conflicts  and  solutions  to  probleiw  of  the  last  years'  work. 
They  cannot  be  randondy  applied  because  they  are  aiiaed  at  bringing  about  a 
certain  process  and  a  certain  end.    That  end  is  a  greater  consciousness  of 
the  conditions  facing  wooen  In  the  Caribbean.    That  end  la  the  possibility 
of  changing  the  structure  which  creates  those  conditions. 

There  would  never  have  b^en  a  Slstren  if  there  hadn't  been  an  Impact 
programc.    I  didn't  consciously  understand  the  implication  of  that  sentence 
until  August  1980,  three  years  after  I  began  working  with  the  group.  The 
lopact  progra»De  had  been  designed  to  give  temporary  relief  to  the  problem 
of  une»ployttcnt.    One  aoming  in  August  1980  a  friend  happened  to  mention 
to  Be  tut  the  decliion  to  hire  10,000  women  as  streetcleaners  in  the  Impact 
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prograuac  had  been  taken  because  of  the  acriouaneas  of  the  uneoployaent 
aituatlon  aiaong  wo«»n.    Also,  he  said  that  it  was  thought  that  by  giving 
the  jobs  to  women,  the  wagea  would  penetrate  to  the  family.    What  I  realized 
that  Bsomlng  was  that  in  doing  thia.  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  P.N.P. 
government  had  nade  «  .pace  within  which  woiaan  could  begin  to  organize  around 


3 

cheir  own  concerns. 


That  is  why  Sistren  spoke  to  me  aa  they  did  when  I  first  met  them  in 
an  oia.  broken-down  schoolhouse  in  Swallowfield.  tc  talk  about  what  we  were 
going  to  do  for  a  worker's  week  concert.    I  asked  them.  "Wliat  do  you  want  tc 
do  a  play  about?",  and  they  said.  '*We  want  to  do  plays  about  how  we  suffer 
as  wooeu.    We  want  to  do  plays  about  how  the  toen  treat  us  bad".  Somehow, 
the  Impact  programoe  had  offered  the  won»on  a  chance  to  recognize  that  they 
shared  something  In  con«»on.  out  of  which  they  wiohed  to  explore  their 
situation       woDcn.    They  alao  had  a  consciousness  of  themselves  as 
represeacat  ives  of  v-orklng  class  woacn.    That  first  time  we  Det .  I  asked 
them  how  they  suffered  as  wooen  and  we  began  an  exchange  of  experience  out 
ot  which  our  first  piece  grew.    What  was  happening  was  that  ihe  group 
wanted  to  explore  what  they  already  knew,  but  did  not  know  that  they  knew. 

Downpresdlon  Oct  a  blow.  «s  U»e  fir^t  piece  was  called,  set  the  tono  of 
how  the  work  was  to  proceed.    Oiie  of  the  voaea  In  Slritren  told  us  how  she 
had  worked  in  a  garment  factory  eaniing  a  wage  of  twelve  dollars  a  week. 


J.    In  Mart-h  1981  the  Impact  prograoac  was 'cloned  down  by  the  new 
Jawatcan  governjoent. 
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It  waa  an  Aoerican-ovned  factory  and  ahe  and  others  in  it  were  involved  in 
trying  to  get  better  wages  and  better  working  condition*  there.    Wooen  were 
laid  off,  paid  off  and  80»c  vere  fired  for  trying  to  start  a  union.  She. 
heraelf.  got  pregnant  and  had  to  leave  without  maternity  leave  to  have  her 
baby,  but  she  kept  in  touch  with  the  other  woaen.    They  nuinaged  to  get 
outside  support  and  just  when  they  seemed  t<^  be  getting  somewhere.  vit^lOttt 
a  word,  without  a  warning  the  factory  upped  and  r*»n  away  (in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  boot).    This  classic  exanple  of  the  exploitation  of  women *s 
work  by  runaway  factories  in  the  Third  World  was  atjied  to.  adapted  and 
altered  until  it  became  a  short  play. 

In  those  days  (that  was  In  1977)  we  worked  without  written  material 
until  an  interest  In  written  material  evolved  and  until  we  could  use  the 
scripts  we  had  created.    We  selected  our  content  from  the  experience  of  the 
women  in  the  company  as  it  appeared  to  represent  women  In  the  wider  community. 
We  took  in  material  from  wooien  in  the  society  and  then  later  gave  it  back 
in  a  way  which  could  be  actively  useful  to  others.    W«  took  old  texts  from 
life  and  re-entered  them  from  a  different  direction  -  coming  into  the  "roles" 
rh«  parts  we  had  been  asked  to  play,  had  been  given  to  play  in  life  -  with 
comcocni  a. 

After  Downpresalon.  the  company  asked  me  to  go  on  working  with  tliem  and 
we  began  a  training  prograonc  at  the  School  of  Drama.    At  this  time,  we  had 
no  specific  plans  to  continue  the  work  in  any  particularly  clear  direction. 
But  during  the  training  it  became  very  clear  that  the  women's  lives  and 
experiences,  and  the  exchange  of  this,  contained  a  whole  tradition  which  had 
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not.  yet  been  spoken  about  openly.    Further,  it  was  also  clear  to  ne,  that 
Slstren  were  able  to  connect  to  a  legacy  of  practical  art  which  had  been  so 
much  a  part  of  rural  culture  and  which  had  afforded  woncn  an  laportant  voice 
Ifi  the  paat.    In  the  training,  at  that  point.  It  acened  ii^rtant  not  to 
iopose  a  nethod  of  work,  but  to  create  In  the  cotanuaity  of  the  workshop,  an 
atnoaphere  out  of  which  the  situation  the  woiaen  were  discussing  would  emerge 
clearly.    It  was  a  method  which  would  dr;aw  on  a  tradition  which  had  grown 
out  of  an  attempt  to  struggle  with  the  powerful  colonial  system.    It  seemed 
that  utiatever  wa.  done  should  be  done  In  a  way  that  preserved  and  served  the 
reality  of  the  lives  of  the  woioen  in  as  Innediate  a  form  aa  possible. 

In  those  first  workshops  I  did  a  loc  of  listening  to  stories.     I  stopped 
trying  to  make  things  fit  into  improvisational  methods  that  I  had  learned 
and  started  listening  to  stories.    I  recognised  that  the  women  like  Slstren 
had  delivered  a  cultural  tradition  which  they  now  had  to  make  use  of  -  that 
in  the  stories  they  were  reclaiming  the  iuatitutions  they  had  created  under 
oppressive  circumstances  and  which  they  wanted  to  make  use  of.    By  exploring 
ideas  of  child  sharing  and  family  support  g.oups,  the  group  could  record  a 
small  part  of  the  invisible  historicftl  experience  of  the  Jamaican  woman.  It 
cculd  also  question  the  extent  to  which  these  traditional  systems  assist  or 
impede  progressive  change  for  women.    Of  particular  value  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  conmunity  of  thought  and  feeling  which  with  time  and  hard  work, 
would  provide  a  context  within  which  creative  work  could  be  structured. 

It  was  from  these  considerations  that  Bellyvoman  Bangarang  emerged. 
It  was  presented  at  the  Barn  Theatre,  a  commercial  theatre  in  Kingston 
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because  it  seened  to  us  loportant  that  working  claas  women  should  have  access 
t|)  ,Che  B»8t  authoritative  cultural  Institutiona  in  the  country,  that  this 
would  make  their  claims  viaible  arid  bring  their  voices  to  the  public.  Also 
there  Is  a  kind  of  prejudice  that  says  that  because  they  drudge,  women  from 
the  labouring  poor  have  no  loagination.    We  wanted  to  show  that  this  was  not 
only  a  lie,  but  that  in  fact  women  from  the  labouring  poor  often  have  better 
iMginatlona  and  better  poetics  thau  bourgeois  actors,    Bellyvoman  exposed 
and  confronted  the  society  with  the  autobiographies  of  four  wmen  who  were 
pregnant,     tt  dealt  with  the  way  in  which  they  had  experienced  motherhood 
and  the  experience  of  l?elng  girl  children.    It  raised  questions  of  rape, 
dotsostlc  violence  and  dosneatlc  work,    it  showed  connections  between  these 
things  and  uncnployracnt ,  and  urban  poverty. 

After  Bellywoman  we  were  able  to  define  more  clearly  what  we  were  about. 
At  that  timo  Sistren  defined  itself  as  a  collective  which  uses,  a)  drama  as 
a  DGMua  to  explore  and  analyse  the  events  and  forces  that  shape  its  members' 
iives  and,  b)  theatre  and  workshops  as  a  means  to  share  this  experience  with 
other  groups.    It  also  defined  itself  as  a  group  which  confronts  the  publJc 
with  Issues  about  women  which  have  been  hidden  or  considered  irrelevant. 
Tlie  process  Involves  addressing  the  problems  of  the  people  <n  the  collective 
as  they  define  then;  It  plugs  these  problems  back  into  the  society  for 
discussion,  for  deeper  analysis  and  for  solution.    This  process  is  one  of 
conscientizatlon.    The  actresses  earn  a  small  income  for  their  theatre  and 
drama  work  and  they  administer  the  co-operative  and  its  organization. 
Performances  are  used  for  mixc^d  audiences  (different  classes,  sexes.  Interests}, 
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workshops  for  soallcr,  bonogencous. groups. 

la  the  workshop*  w«  find  Bo«l*»  t€chnlque  of  "forum  th<?«tre"  to  be 
particularly  useful  because  it  allows  the  grQup  we  ore  working  with  to 
.     experience  the  prgbleia  being  dealt  with  in  an  lianedlate  way  (Boal,  1978), 
We  present  an  iitage  of  the  problen  and  then  discuss  it  with  the  group.  We 
■  then  take  apart  the  original  Iwjge,  in  a  step-by-step  way.    The  audience 
■discusses  and  enacts  their  solutions,  thuU  rehearsing  their  new  Ideas.  This 
4IIQW11  thu  audience  to  take  an  active  role  in  an  old  problem,  to  improvise, 
cl^eck  the  accuracy  of  the  situation  and  to  re-improviae.    The  sense  of  what 
the  situation  really  feel*  like  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  explore  his  or 
her  capabilities  deepens  the  drama.    At  the  end  of  a  workshop  like  this 
each  person  has  a  clearer  sense  of  what  he  or  she  can  actually  do  to  under- 
stan(^  or  change  the  situation.  , 

These  workshops  are  particularly  effective  with  small  target  groups 
which  the  problems  can  receive  more  thorough  treatment.    Shared  asoumptions 
and  expj^rlence  create  a  sense  of  community  and  concentration  and  the  heated 
up  area^of  experience  often  becomes  clearer.    This  atmosphere  can  be  mined 
very  efficiently  In  discussion.    In  a  workshop  in  the  women's  prison  we  began 
aft^r  a  pWsical  warm-up  session  to  listen  to  a  story  •  told  to  the  workshop 
by  a  meiiber  of  Sistren,  of  her  experience  of  being  forced,  by  a  man 
she  was  afraid  of.  to  hide  stolen  goodd.  The  degree  of  cnpathy  that  this 

created  anoW  the  women  in  prison  who  had  never  had  much  opportunity  to 

1 

dlucucs  their  actual  experiences  in  tliat  way,  was  incredible.    Each  woman 
told  her  story  of  betrayal  In  a  klnd^xkf  spontaneous  poetry  bom  of  the 
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intensity  of  the  situation.    It  was  «  testtnony  about  oppression  and  the  acre  - 

wo«cn  Joined  ln»  the  louder  v«  the  proteat.    It  was  quite  easy  afterwards 

to  dlacuua  sUllarltlea  and. to  aearch  for  the  causes  of  the  experiences  - 

because  already  there  was  an  awareness  of  the  personal  being  structural.  It 

was  possible  to  aove  fro.  the  person*!  to  the  analysis.    This  kind  of  experience 

would  have  been  loposslble  In  a  larger  audience,  with  a  wide  cross-section  of 

people.    And  the  understanding  gained  Ifi  not  forgotten.    The  physical  acting 

til 

out  of  the  coBnunal  experience,  ot  understanding  of  self,  seeas  to  be  very 
Important  because  of  the  prlvatlrod  nature  of  exlstenc^yelng  Imposed  by 
capitalism  in  the  tlUrd  World.    The  empathetlc  response  Is  only  useful  If  It 
18  based  on  what  Is  true,  on  documentary  life,  on  a  shared  ^lass  consciousness 
and  gender  consciousness.    It  lei  because  Slscrcn  draw    upon  the  Afro-Janalcan 
tradition  of  te»tl»ony  (which  is  a  form  but  which  Is  also  true,  that  la,  It 
is  performed  but  it  la  not  fiction)  that  the  Intellectual  and  the  eawclonal 
Impact  are  so  strong.    Workshopn  are  never  finished  products.  Performances 
to  general  audiences  are. 

Each  step  ot  the  woik  described  below  attetapta  to  broaden  the  basis  on 
which  the  collective  has  contact  with  and  expresses  solidarity  with  the 
struggles  of  the  coiaunity  as  a  whole.    What  Is  being  articulated  on  stage 
br  In  workshop  Is  bcln-  struggled  for,  or  against  In  reality.    Tiie  workshops 
with  the  community  and  t!ie  rehearisal  workshopa  offer  an  opportunity  for 
bringing  together,  for  living  enudy  (drama),  scholars,  artists  and  poor 
people.    What  i»  discovered  la  shared  through  performance,  which  lo  then 
discussed  with  the  cocaaunlty  so  that  even  at  this  stage  what  is  learned  can 
be  re-Incorporated  Into  the  drasjatlc  study  (pUy). 
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METHOD  OF  WORK 

-r-  7  


Step  1;    Phyical  Rxcrclaeo  ^ 

^     In  the  first  stage  the  ala  ia  to  evoke  theaei  from  the .group's 
-experience.    XUw  thcaca  are  dra%m  froa  arena  in  whi^h  aharod  experience 
ia  atronguat.    The  early  exercises  Aim  to  teach  the  physical  akilla  of  acting* 
bec4U8e  this  is  the  medium  the  group  haa  chosen  to  uoe.    The  group  haa  to 
beco«e  comfortable  with  improvisation  ao  that  it  releaaes  energy  rather  tnan 
reacricta     it.    Ho  in-depth  work  can  go  on  uncil  this  happena.    The  work  in 
physical  skill  begins  with  and  through  th<i  body  of  the  woman  hcraelf  -  it  io 
the  inatrunent  she  worke  with  -  not  aotwthing  introduced  from  outaide. 
Initially,  all  work  ia  group  work,  choruo  work.    Gradually  individual  work 
begins. 

Theae  Initial  exercisea  teach  the  basic  physical  language  o^  the  th  itre 
-    character,  objective,  envlronmenK  and  obstacle.    On  another  level  the 
'workshop  also  begins  to  gather  childhood  and  "folk"  games  collected  by  the 
group.    Theae  kinds  of  games  establish  a  re  ationship  between  the  cultural 
tradition  of  the  women  -  as  black  people  -  and  the  work  to  be  undertaken. 
Kany  tolV,  games  have  implicit  metaphorical  messages  which  can  be  developed 
Into  Improvlaatlon  out  of  the  actual  structure  of  the  scene;  others  oake 
good  physical  ganes.    One  example  of  this  ii  the  game  "bull  in  the  pen" 
wlilch  can  be  expanded  aa  followa:    A  group  of  players  encircle  a  group  of 
two  actors.    The  players  create  a  "pen*'  by  encircling  linking  arms.  Tlic 
two  playera  give  each  of  the  players  in  the  outer  circle  the  role  of  one 
aspect  of  the  socUty  which  they  feel  oppresaes  thea.  ^li»e  two  players  in 
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the  centre  plot  and  atrotegire  o  ©can*  of  getting  out  of  the  pen. 

Out  of  these  exercises  ctrtoin  thciws  will  begin  to  c»ergo.    The  next 
step  Involves  pulling  out  a  specific  theoc  or  theae»  around  which  to  continue 
the  work.    The  group  should  pick  the  cheoes  which  they  will  use  to  develop 
thelT  ^st-i«onie8. 

Step  2;  Testiaoniea 

These  are  an  Important  part  of  Jaaaican  tradition  and  they  are  also 
port  of  the  woaen'a  tradition  of  labriah*.    Their  form  la  well-known  to  nost 
wonen  from  the  labouring  poor,  because  they  have  learned  their  structure  in 
churchos,  at  wakes  and  from  listening  to  their  mothers  nnd  grandcothers. 
This  is  one  reason  why  teatioonies  are  a  natural  step  to  the  results  of  the 
physical  exercises  and  can  be  used  copplementarily.    Testinoniea  drawn  from 
personal  experience  are  evoked  fraa  the  themes  selected  from  the  firsf  step. 
Teatiaonics  can  be  evoked  from  pictures,  sonjs.  a  word,  newspapers  or  simple 
actions.    They  need  not  always  be  personal  accounta,  but  cat  be  accounts  of 
observed  situations.    Testimonies  should  trigger  lesponses  from  others  In 
the  gioups.    All  testimonies  are  grouped  by  thiaaes,  by  the  group  itf.olf  in 
discussion. 

In  an  Interview,  the  ^^oaen  In  Slstren  say, 

one  tine  one  a  then  aay.  wtiat  happen  behind  closed  doors  not  supposed 
to  come  out  to  the  public... I  used  to  think  tuat  you  shouldn't  make 
others  hoai  yourrRTollems^,  like  them  will  take  it  curre  you  or 

.J   -.  


4.    Uhrish  is  "it  blaVf  let  out  secrets",  p.  269,  Caasidy  and  LePage, 
Dictionary  of  Jamaican  English 
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»o3ethlng.    But  I  find  that  It  Is  not       at  By  talking  my 

problems  I  find  that  others  have  the  ssac  and  even  worse  ones... 
We  shouldn't  shaiae  to  talk  thea  because  by  talking,  we  help  out 
not  ourselves  alone,  but  Also  other  woi&en.  .  < 

Again , Elsewhere,  Vlvette  Lewis  soya,  **You  have  to  have  faith  to  live  in  the 

ghtiito. . .  .you  have  to  say  to  yourself,  whatsoever  problem  co:oe  X  suppose  to 

know  how  to  solve  it".    Tlie  first  stage  is  the  deacrlptlon  of  the  problen, 

after  follows  the  analysis. 

A  testiiaony  can,  as  la  the  earlier  example,  serve  as  a  bssis  for  a 
worknhop.    Ox,  If  the  team  la  aiming  at  a  play-study,  they  can  then  select 
the  testlfcjonies  which  they  want  t.o  explore  In  grester  depth.    The  teatinsonies 
ace  grouped  oruund  a  basic  outline  for  a  working  scenario.    At  this  stage  the 
iiceiiario  will  be  very  rough  and  incompltce.    The  details  will  become  clearer, 
much  later.    In  fact  the  final  version  of  the  acenario  will  probably  appear 
to  have  very  little  relationahip  to  the  first. 

In  working  with  the  testinoniea  it  is  the  director's  tusk  to  help  the 
i^roup  to  find  connections  betwe«.a  the  testimonies  they  are  selecting.  It 
l8  aI»o  her  Job  to  htslp  Lhe  actora  to  refo  mulate  as  problems  the  questions 
raibed  by  the  test l'j>onleb  that  wiJ  1  determine  and  Jeepen  the  course  of  the 
work. 

In  our  (Lrat  year  uf  working  with  testimonies,  the  themes  which  were 

named  focubscd  twiinly  on  childhood  and  adolescence  and  tlic  question  of 

domestic  work  emergea  very  clearly  as  a  probleo     Here       an  abrevlatcd 

example  of  an  i^arly  testimony: 

I  didn't  get  enougli  schoollrg.    Tl\e  rc^^son  for  thl^i:    living  in 
the  Country  and  my  mother  dxdn't  have  any  help.    She  Mad  aight  of 
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u.  and  I  w«is  the  biggeat  girl.    She  h*d  to  le.ve       aad  go  out 
Z  get  food.    Sh*  h.ve  to  work  out  during  Che  day.  .o  that  she 
cL  and  enough  food  for  u..    So  you  find  that  I  h.ve  to  stay 
^hol^^».t  of  the  ti«.  and  do  the  wa.hlng.  the  ^^^Ing  and 
Jeep  tSe^mller  o^es  occupied  at  ho»e.    That  is  the  rea.on  I 
didn't  get  enough  .chooling.  _  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

m  reforauUting  this  te«tin«..y  as  «,  probiem.  the  tin  is  to  find 
relationships  between  various  areas  of  the  probiea  -  or  between  one  teatioony 
like  this  .r.4  another.    Aa  this  happens  the  probiea. which  has  now  acquired  a 
naoe.  and  the  situation  ee^rge  as  not  Just  shared  but  as  social  and  political.  In 
looking  at  the  problems  in  the  testimony  the  group  formulates  questions  about 
the  -Ituation  and  its  content  and  these  queat.ua  lead  to  the  next  stage  - 
that  of  research.    For  example:    some  of  the  que.tions  from  the  above  testimony 
arc.  .)  Why  is  it  women's  work?    b)  Wt,y  did  the  oother  have  no  help?  In 
this  case  the  answer  to  this  question  was  that  the  father  had  gone  to  Kingston 
to  get  wage  work ..  .Which  leads  to  another  question:  c)  Why  is  wage  work 
normally  offered  to  men?    d)  How  has  the  c»v«ment  cf  people  from  the  towns 
to  the  city  affected  women'' 

RESEARCH 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  fron  within  the  experl-nce  of  the 
wocenonly.  which  Is  where  the  »aterlal  worked  with  had  so  far  come  from. 
The  group  then,  has  to  go  outside  to  find  the  answers  to  its  questions. 
Thl.  can  bo  done  in  several  way..    If  we  continue  with  the  example  ot  Bev's 
testimony  and  we  try  tj  answer  the  question  of  why  wage  work  is  normally 
offered  to  men  in  the  form  of  a  sc.ne.  we  will  very  quickly  see  the  depths 
of  our  own  ignorance.    At  this  stage  we  begin  to  read.    Inevitably  we  will 

|er|c  ^^'^ 
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find  that  there  Is  nothing  to  read  on  the  question  in  the  library  -  or  the 
newapaper.    So  we  have  to  call  on  the  help  of  a  professional  researcher  to 
work  with  us.    The  aaterial  yhe  contributes  nust  be  In  a  fona  whlth  the  group 
can  dracutlre.    The  researcher  is  not  coming  In  to  tell  the  group  what  to  do, 
she  Is  coming  In  to  offer  hc^  skills  and  to  help  answer  certain  questions. 
In  another  method  of  work  the  actrcstscs  froo  the  coaamunlty  work  with  other 


wooen  in  their  neighbourhood  to  collect  experiences  and  additional  material 
on  the  the»e. 

Having  researche-i  the  problea,  we  caxx  then  rewrite  the  scenario  to 
Inrltide  dlscoverii^d  froa  the  rcaearch  and  to  keep  a  sense  of  the  questioning 
process  which  helped  ua  to  arrive  at  our  final  product.    At  this  stage  we 
Improvise  the  whole  scenario  again. 

RECORDING  THE  MATERIAL 

All  the  actresses  work  on  recording  their  scenes.    For  Jamaican  woiaen, 
it  is  often  extremely  liberating  to  begin  to  write  and  read  in  the  language 
of  Creole  which  one  speaks.    It  is  also  ve  y  interesting  to  read  one's  own 
experiences  explained  and  illu»lnnted.    Womt_n,  used  tp  an  oral  ':raditlon, 
record  very  accurately  what  they  say.  because  the  memory  is  often  much  more 
Hgile.    Each  person  contributing  to  recording  a  scene  or  workshop  has  to 
delegate  final  responsibility  to  one  person  to  put  the  whole  thing  together. 

The  recording  aiid  passing  on  of  materials  is  an  Important  step  in  the 
breaking  down  oi  grouf>  elitism  and  the  sense  of  specialness  that  individual 
groups  doing  "special"  work  engender.    It  is  a  way  of  making  contact  with 
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other  organizations  of  woaen  a»ong  the  labouring  poor.    The  recorded  material 
can  be  re-used  and  passed  on.    A  great  deal  of  unrecorded  iaprovioational 
work  has  gone  on  In  Janaica,  and  one  of  the  sad  results  of  this  is  that  we 
have  no  access  to  materiel  which  has  been  done  before.    This  obviously 
slowf  down  progress.    In  our  own  experience  we  have  also  lost  a  great  deal 
of  our  work,  because  of  inefficiency  or  lack  of  tlnie.    In  a  situation  where 
woMD  have  been  •'hidden"  for  centuries  in  documents  and  records  and  planning, 
the  recording  of  the  play-Btudlea  and  workshops  becooe  even  more  imperative. 

PERFORMANCE 

Plays  are  often  nore  vital  for  the  actors  than  for  the  audience.  That 
.s.  the  process  of  creating  a  play-study  often  Is  twre  conplete  for  those  wtio 
are  doing  It  than  for  those  who  watch  the  end-product.    That  is  why  the  open 
structure  of  a  workshop  is  often  more  exciting  and  useful  for  both  actors 
and  participant*.    Nevertheless,  plays  receive  ^re  public  attention  and 
attiact  a  diverse  audience  -  which  can  lead  to  a  very  stimulating 
exchange.    One  of  the  most  ioportant  things' about  perfonnances  la  that  they 
can  be  an  act  of  solidarity  with  a  particular  Issue  or  struggle.  Slstren's 
Bandoolu  Version  opened  In  thi  conirunity  of  central  Kingston  with  a  play 
performed  in  solidarity  with  the  struggle  o^oacn  to  c,et  maternity  leave 
legislation  passed  in  Janalca. 

Recently  I  have  bten  experimenting  with  ways  f  f  making  performancea  or 
play-studles  into  discussion-plays.    That  is,  I  have  been  aiming  to  find  a 
structures  of  play  which  can  break  down  into  discuoslon  and  then  build  up  Into 
narrative  or  acene  structure  tgain.    One  of  the  difficulties  with  performances 
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and  dlscudslon  Is  that  very  often  discussion  appears  stilted  and  cobarassing 
dftei:  Uie  deliberate  exclusion  of  the  audience  from  participation  In  the 
dialogue  oi  the  pUy.    I  have  been  alalng  for  a  form  which  nclts  Into 
dlscu.slon  with  the  audience  without  losing  the  Impact  that  a  consciously 
planned  dialogue  as  well  as  scenario  can  have. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  process  of  working  In  drasia  for  wonjen  Involves  the  creating  of  a 
cocaaunity  In  which  uooe  of  the  hidden  or  taboo  subjects  about  wonen  can  be 
expoted  and  the  .udlence  confronted  with  thcta.    As  such,  dracia  Is  not  a 
reflection  of  Hte  but  a  de-iay.tlf Icatlon  of  It.  by  the  full  e:<ploratlon  of 
these  realities.    Afttr  three  years  of  work  Sistren  provides  a  dramatic  forum 
for  the  problems  of  women  from  the  labouring  poor  and  in  so  doing  helps  to 
pressure  for  changes  for  women.    By  confronting  what  has  been  considered 
indecent,  irrelevant  or  accepted,  we  have  begun  to  make  a  recorded  refusal 
of  ways  in  which  our  lives  have  been  thwarted  and  restricted.    We  have  begun 

4- 

to  refuse  the  forces  behind  those  vays. 

Methods  and  techniques  -re  not  very  imi  >rtant.    It  is  where  they  take 
you  that  trotter..    What  tecotaes  of  ihe  work  Is  determined  by  the  content  and 
the  .onsclousneH.  ane  brlrgs  to  the  theae.    Work  ot  thl«  kind  cnn  perpetuate 
oppressive  ^trucureb  as  well  as  it  can  help  to  change  them.    The  form  Is 
onl>  important  in  so  far  as  It  structuris  and  aniayses  the  content  and  in 
f.ir  ..s  it  leads  to  new  understandings,  new  knowledge  and  new  collective 
a c lion. 
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POPULAR  DRA>1A  AND  POPULAR  ANALYSIS  IN  AFRICA 

by 

Brian  Crow  and  Hichael  Etherton 

BACKGROUND 

Over  the  P*»t'  decade  a  variety  of  experltaents  in  popular  theatre  as  a 
tool  for  social  developaent  have  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  Africa  - 
Botswana,  Chana,  Kenya,  Nigeria  and  Zaabia.    These  experinents  have  differed 
in'objectlve  and  methodology  but  they  have  all  started  with  the  notion  of 
"taking  theatre  to  the  people  instead  of  expecting  people  to  cotjejio  the 
theatre"  (Kasoaa,  1974,  p.l).    Many  adopted  Brecht's  view  of  "popular 
theatre".    Brecht  maintained  that  the  people,  to  which  this  use  of  "popular" 
refers,  are  no  longer  to  be  defined  as  *quaint*  or  folksy',  nor  as  a  group 
or  c?as3  whose  time-honoured  customs  and  traditions  have  reinforced  their 
inferior  status.     "Our  conception  of  ^popular'",  he  suggests,  "refers  to  the 
people  who  are  not  only  fully  involved  in  the  proceaa  of  development  but  are 
eventually  taking  it  over,  forcing  it,  deciding  It."  (Brecht,  p. 108). 
Brecht  then  aanages  to  link  botn  tradition  and  revolution  i\  the  concept  of 
'popular',  which  he  defines  as,  "...  taking  ovei  (the  people's]  own  forms  of 
expression  and  enriching  then. .. .representing  the  moat  :)rogres8ive  section 

ol  ihe  people  In  such  a  way  that  it  can  take  over  the  leadership  linking 

wii.h  tradition  and  carrying  it  further....".  (Brecht,  p.  103).     Breeht  does 
not  turn  away  froo  the  people,  but  reiterates  that  the  i^cople  are  to  take 
ovei  the  culture.    The  initiative  In  art,  and  in  the  culture,  will  be 
iiaiirpcd  from  the  bourgeoisie  by  the  masses. 
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Theae  experiiients  h^ve  c*keu  a  nimber  of  stages  in  the  process  of 
•bringing  theatre  to  the  people'.    These  stages  are  not  necessarily  chronolo- 
gical, and  two  or  »ore  may  co-exiat  even  In  one  country.    But  we  do  see  it 
as  a  process.    Coi«on  to  all  the  stages  in  the  process  is  the  notion  that 
intellectuals,  students  and  playwrights  are  to  be  involved  with  the  masses 
in  developing  theatre/ 


.  First,  there  is  a  stage  of  deveiopiaent  In  which  established  plays,  and 
play*  developed  according  to  the  criteria  of  the  'well-oade  play',  are 
toure<>  to  various  cocmunities.  and  the  publicity  for  them  is  directed  towards 
getting  the  public  at  large  to  attend.    These  plays  may  not  always  be 
appropriate  for  the  audiences  for  whose  benefit  they  are  staged;  but  enjoy- 
ment of  then  by  thuce  audiences  is  necessary  for  the  plays  to  be  tctained  in 
the  repertoire  for  the  tour.    The  Kakerelre  University  Travelling  Theatre 
of  the  mid-l96C's.  wiilch  is  an  exanple  of  this  stage,  is  also  the  beGinning. 
chronologically,  of  'popular'  theatre  In  East  Africa, 

Another  stage  In  the  process  is  when  bureaucratically-lnsplred  piays 
for  rural  ai.J  urban  slun  cowaunitlea  are  performed,  for  example,  about  the 
need  for  family  planning  or  literacy,  rtr  about  building  pit  latrines. 
UNESCO  and  IPPF  (International  Planned  Parenthood!  Federatici)  have  been 
funding  agencies  for  this  sort  of  'popular'  theatre  In  India,  South-Ea-Jt 
Asia  and  In  Nigeria  COkediJl  and  Ogionwo.  1973).    Govemiaents.  too  whatever 


1  We  uf«e  the  term  intellectuals  in  this  paper  In  the  sense  in  which  It 
la  used  in  much  of  the  Third  World,  i.e.  to  signify  educated  pcrsdng 
actively  working  for  social  change. 
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CJifilr  political  hue,  o.e  usually  anxious  to  fund  ever  more  effective  ways 
of  implcaentlng  their  social  policies. 

Another  stage  in  the  process  of  'popular'  theatre  points  in  a  completely 
different  direction.    In  this  stage  the  emphasis  ia  on  theatre  and  the 
people  themselves  oaking  theatre,  rather  than  on  social  change  or  state 
propaganda.    Intellectuals  or  professional  draoa-practitioners  encourage 
comunities  to  develop  their  own  theatre  clubi.    To  achieve  this,  workshops 
are  run  In  target  communities  in  which  coonmnity  oeobers  (nainly  middle- 
cUas  governfficnt  workers)  create  plays  withi^i  a  week  or  so,  which  are  then 
widely  perforaed  *n  different  places  within  the  community.    It  is  argued  that 
if  people  in  rural  and  provincial  conoiunitiea  are  given  confidence  to  make  a 
play  In  a  week,  then  they  will  go  on  to  form  their  own  drama  groups  to 
provide  entertainment  in  the  conxaunity.    Beyond  this  there  are  no  specific 
poUrical  objectives.    Tl.e  work  of  the  Chikwakwa  ("grass-roots")  travelling 
theatre  in  Zaabia  reflects  this  stage  very  clearly  though  it  eventually 
rooved  10  the  other  stage  we  have  noted  of  touring  ready-made  productions  to 
rural  audiences  (Etherton.  1973). 

A  development  from  thij  stage  which  can  -.e  separately  identified  is  one 
vhloh  involves  villagers  li  making  plays  about  their  owr.  problems.    In  this 
staHO  the  omp lasis  is  on  the  people* a  participation  in  the  process  of  solving 
local  cou«ijnl:y  problems.    This  participation  is  actually  on  two  levels. 
Vx2  first  concerns  the  acting.    Like  the  previous  stage,  it  uses  the  various 
d.weloroent  workers  (comiminity  development  ainff,  agrlcultMral  extension 
workers,  health  educators)  as  the  actors,  performers  and  anlmaieurs.  But 
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unlike  Che  previous  stage  which  conconCrated  on  entertainment  alone,  now 
the  developot^nt  workers  must  research  the  specific  problens  of  the  target 
coaounlCles  In  which  the  plays  will  be  performed  before  they  be^ln  devising 
Che  plays.    Tims,  tn.ere  Is  contact  with  the  potential,  audiences  In  the 
research  before  there  Is  contact  with  them,  usually  a  week  later,  as  actual 
audiences.    The  second  level  Involves  the  participation  of  these  spectators 
m  the  completion  of  the  plays,  which  are  Jellberately  left  unfinished.  The 
responses  ot  the  audlerxes  are  planned  for  by  making  plays  about  particularly 
pressing  problcas  which  the  research  has  IJentifled.    The  audiences  are  then 
asked  to  add  to  them,  or  even  to  complete  them,  either  through  lengtliy 
discussions  between  the  theatre  activists  and  members  of  the  audience  In 
several  small  groups,  ur  by  getting  raembeis  of  the  audience  to  act  out 
solutions,  or  both.     H;*-  Botswana  Popul.,    Ineatrc  Campaigns,  as  they  are 
called,  ot  which  the  tlrst  was  Lae(i2.->  Batanant  ("The  sin  is  already  up.  Let 
us  come  together  and  work"),  are  exsnples  of  this  stage  of  the  proc<?.>s. 
Lagdira  BatananJ  was  a  'rough'  cheatro.     It  deliberatei>  turned  Its  back  on 
theatre  skills  which,  it  adopted  by  the  actors,  might  inhibit  villagers 
from  acting  out  their  probleas.     At  the  same  time  U  made  considerable  use 
of  popular  songs  and  story-telling  traditions  of  the  area  In  order  to 
coMJunlcate  dilemmuis.    (ICid/  and  Byram.  19/8). 

We  need  to  consider  at  this  point  the  Influence  of  two  Latin  Americans 
on  the  developnent  of  popul  u:  theatre.    One  Is  Paulo  Kreire  whose  concept  of 
conaclentijatlon  -  the  prdceis  of  enabling  people  to  Identify  their  problems 
as  a  consequence  of  a  particular  social  order  -  has  been  a  major  source  of 
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Ideao  for  the  Botswana  popular  theat_c  prograBJxne,  as  well  as  for  literacy 

and  adult  education  In  other  parts  of  Africa.    The  other  Is  Augusto  Boal 

who  has  gveaay  Influenced  the  developnent  of  a  radical  popular  theatre  in 

Latin  Aoerlca,  ani  whose  Influence  In  Africa  Is  likely  to  be  increasingly 

felr.  through  his  recent  book.  Theatre  of  ^the  Oppressed.    Boal  carries  the 

meaning  of  'popular  theatre*  In  the  direction  of  making  the  people  no^^  Jiist 

the  audiences  but  also  the  octora  and  creators  of  the  draws.    He  sees 

theatre  as  a  lanRuage,  "capable  of  being  utilized  by  any  person,  with  or 

without  artistic  talent"  (Boal,  1979,  p.  121).    Talking  about  his  participation 

in  the  Peruvian  literacy  catapalgn  he  says: 

"We  tried  to  show  In  practice  how  theatre  can  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the"  oppressed,  so  that  they  can  express  themfleives 
and  so  thiit,  by  using  the  new  language,  they  can  also  discover 
new  concepts."    (Boal,  1979,  p.  121) 

And  he  adds: 

"I  believe  th^t  ail  the  truly  revolutionary  theatrical  groups 
should  transfer  to  the  people  the  iDcapa*  of  production  In  the 
theatre  tSo  that    the  people  theo&frW&s  may  utilize  them.  The 
theatre  Is  a  weapon,  and  it  is  the  people  who  should  wield  It. 
(Boal,  1979,  p.  122) 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  'popular  theatre'  indicates  a  wide  and 
contiadlctory  range  of  theatre  activities,  ard  very  different  types  of  dra«a. 
Our  use  of  the  term  wlU  signify  a  theatre  through  which  Intellectunls  try  to 
cOBflwnlcite  with  the  peoplr.  Bx>3t  disadvantaged  In  their  society,  either  by 
presenting  plays  to  them  In  which  the  probleins  of  society  are  articulated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people,  or  by  getting  them  <o  present  plays 
to  chemselvea  which  Increasingly  h/lp  thew  to  analyse  their  society. 
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LIMITATIOHS  OF  gXISTINC  'POPULAR'  THEATRE  . 

There  Are  weakncjaes  »Anlfe»t  In  all  tne»2  atagea  of  popular  theatre 
which  w€  ought  to  note  before  we  paoa  on  to  a  consideration  of  its  strengtha 
and  {(^otentlal. 

The  central  problem  In  ataging  establlahed  and  conveijtlonally  'well- 
:Mde'  plays  to  popular  audience*  In  Africa  1«  that  even  when  the  play  la 
appropriate  and  understood,  It  1«  self-contained  and  jendered  complete 
^before  ever  beln/Vcrforiucd  before  these  audlencea  and  without  reference  to 
then.    The  apectatora,  by^'vlrtw?  of  the  fona  of  the  drama  and  not  becaus 
of  the  content,  ore  made  |to  be  passive  -  rowdy  and  appreciative,  perhaps, 
but  nevertheless  consucjets  of  a  finished  produce. 

On  the  other  hand,  ^there  are  problems  about  ahandonlna  the  'well-made* 
pUy  aa  part  of  an  eftort  to  demy^jviry  the  arc  of  acLiug  and  to  get  thoae  who 
are  Interested  confident  about  becoming  Involved  In  perrormlng  plays  through 
loprovlaatlon.    tmprovlaatlon  1«  Itself  an  art,  needing  both  natural  talent 
and  the  acquisition  of  certain  sWUls  In  order  to  do  It  ef f ec<^lvely.  In 
.      fact.  In  abandoning  an  UtabUshed  form,  one  Is  forced  t(.  sjubatl^e  a  new 
form.    Form-leajnesa         se  takes  us  only  to  the  thre8hh:)lJ  of  artistic 
expression  but  not  acr:>38  It.    It  has  been  our  exi»erlcnce  over  and  over  again 
that  those  people  In  rutal  Afrlciu.  communities  wl-t  no  previous  exptirience 
of  contemporary  theatrejor  drama  and  little  formal  artistic  educ.nt^on,  vho 
become  Interested  In  do^ng  the  drama  themselves,  want  more  than  anyUilng 
elae  the  akllla  of  draml.    Tliese  akllls  ought  not  to  be  compered  wlth^the 
conventional  .kills  of  ^rformance  (e.g.  sliiglng,  hand-clapping,  dnjtfming, 
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vhantlng).  iWhat  Is^  f^speclall^,  wauted  ia  accesa  to  the  development  of  a  new 
and  appropriate  dramatic  titrvi^  .This  luvolves,  ^or  example,  a  true  tu  ring 
narrative  and  dlaioRue,  and  developing  action  and  comedy.    T\\t  *week-in-which 
Tu-m^ti^o-playa*  ^ort  of  workshop  oaually  achieves  auccesa  only  because  of  the 
.^SKllU,  intuition*  and  experience  of  thusej  professionals  runni.ng  the  work- 
bhopV.    They  <.an,  and  do,  cut  corners  even^j without  kiiowlng  iti  md  In  very 
^ubtlt^  ways  they  |)ress  upon  th^  theatrically  inexperlcuceU  group  the 
niigt.us.iriy         a|/t)JoprlaLo  sulptlonsi  in  order  to  get  the  plays  re.id)  on  time. 


^  1     »  . 

If  the  b^li  object Ivt^s  of  these  workthops  is  to  set  up  locally  run  drama 
gfoupa 


w\\»i/i^  the  i>rofe8si.unal8  have  returned  to  base,  thcin  the  process  la 
lcli^»    people  in  the  comsunity  are  left  with  boundless  enthuHlastn. 
pcrh.ipv,  but  hopelesbly  iaadc(|uate  skills  to  cr^'ate  drama. 
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State- run  publU  enl tghteniacnt  and  propagandist  popular  theatre  has 
scilvuii  anii  obvl.^us  Jisadvantag*is^^  Problfrw  of  sucial  development  ai'e  often 
ualvvl/  ati^ed:ied>  anJ  ullhln  th<:  context  uf  political  pragmatinm  ijhori-term 
aolullons  only  art  advucated.    ThcBe  Actually  solve  nothing  aud  usually 
^rtat*'  further  ami  nkire  Intractable  problca.  .    Global   landing  agcades,  like 
li^E^CUp  al^j  tend  to  see  the  problems  In  gcnuial  without  taklag  Into  account 
thtli  particularity,  atid  they  aUo'  act  as  agent,  of  p»tivernmcnts  rather  than 
6{  ':hc'  ^'coiile  uliosc  sufferings  their  funding  la  designed  to  alleviate. 
Tlterc'  hi  a  cxtrn  subtle  disadvantage  which  is  revealed  by  thu  Popular  Th^atie 
laupal^n^  In  Hctsuana  which  receive  stroag  government  sup()Ort.    Since  the 
cmp^iaoUi  id       di  ll -reUaO.ee  atul  on  the  villager b  coming  together  to  solve 
tliii>  |>rubliQx>  tUemuclvcb,  Vhe  dramas  tend  to  concentrate  on  those  problems 
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which  can  be  solved  locally,  and  to  leave  aside  nore  serious  national 
problems,  such  as  the  ominous  presence  of  apartheid  South  Africa  along  its 
southern  borders  or  the  economic  reasons  for  labour  migration.    It  is 
problematical  if  such  a  popular  theatre  movement  can  awaken  consciousness 
conceraing  these  wider  problems.    Indeed^  this  fiort  of  'couBcientlzation' 
of  the  masses  Is  seen  even  by  socialist  governments  as  a  rival  to  its  own 
programmes  and  perspectives.    It  might  not  be  allowed  to  function  beyond  its 
self-imposed  local  limitations;  and  even  then  the  dramatic  skills  and 
techniques  nay  as  well  be  used  for  reactionary  and  ultimately  repressive 
policies . 

"TllE  LIFE  OF  TIIE  DRAMA" 

What,  then»  would  a  radically  popular  theatre  be  like?    And  i»ow  would 
•uch  a  theatre  be  achieved?    We  ct-  approach  these  questions  by  posing  another 
question:    what  Is  the  appeal  of  drama  In  all  these  attempts  to  raise  the 
consciousnoso  of  ordinary,  uneducated  people? 

Tlie  question  Is  difficult  because  to  answer  it  we  would  have  to  tr/  to 
lay  bare  the  universal  appeal  of  drama  as  a  human  activity  and  mode  of 
communication;  we  would  have  to  anatomize,  in  a  distinguished  American 
critic's  phrase,  "the  life  of  the  drama"  (Bentley,  1965).    There  Is  at  least 
one  certainty^  which  Is  that  at  Its  best  drama  does  succeed  In  havlne.  in 
some  sense,  a  'life'  of  its  own.    Its  'besf  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
skillfully  contrived  piec«5  of  escapism  which  permits  an  audience  to  take 
collective  imaginative  refuge  in  a  flctive  realm  of  existence  more  plenaurable 
than  its  everyday  one.    Or.  at  a  more  serious  artistic  level,  the  audience  - 
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and  perhaps  the  pcrforoers  as  well  -  are  'taken  out  of  themselves'  and 
enabled  to  engage  imaginatively  xn  a  draojitlc  fiction  which  is  felt  to  have 
some  serious  connection  with,  and  relevance  cq,  their  own  everyday  reality. 
In  either  case,  draaa  has  the  power  to  create  enactnents  which  represent 
playful  fabrications  of  human  reality. 

H*-rein  lies  drama'*  potenc^  as  a  means  of  communication  for,  say,  a 
liroup  ot  adult  educators  and  community  developuiont  officers  working  with 
pt-asants  whobe  experient.e  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  their  imraedlate 
eiivlions.     Lot  os  say  that  the  adult  educators  are  pari  of  a  large-scale 
otIKlal  carapaly.n  to  eatnblibh  m^i.ss  literacy,  and  their  u^e  of  drama  thus 
belun^b  to  the  'public  enl  lehtc-nment '  Ptage  of  popular  theatre.    Tlicy  see 
tta-l;   first  task  as  making  clear  to  the  pcaoants  the  social  benefits  that 
may       ompanv  literaiy.     Hut  how  la  thl.^  to  be  done  wlien  the  explanation  of 
the  bonotUs  ouyt  Inevitably  allude  to  social  plienonieu.i  outsidi  Uie  peasants' 
own  experience?    Drarui  can  Irjaginat Ivf  1  y  jiroject  a  posdblo  future  baued  on 
the  rev»lUles  ot  the  Loraaiulty  *  b  current  way  of  life,  which  foicefully 
depicts  the  advantages  of  literacy.    One  ilo  s  not  have  to  be  lltci.ite  or 
educated  to  be  Inviglnat  I  ve ;  and  the  peasant!*'  loUectlvo  imagination  cm  be 
fucubed  on  the  possibility  of  a  better  life  babcd  on  literacy  skllly»  which 
In  turn  -  th^  )ret  Ically,  .it  least  -  Infunes  them  with  the  desire  to  be 
1  Iterate. 

The  drama  clearly  has  a  special  *life'  of  Us  own  here,  in  the  sense 
that  not  only  Is  a  oore  deblrnble  reality  than  the  pcasiints*  current  one 
being  enacted  before  their  eyes,  but  the  strategics  for  achieving  It  seem 
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genuinely  pos»lble.  so  that  foe  a  while  they  can  actually  see  a  way  forward. 
Ii^^thls  case,  drama  Is  being  couaclously  used  as  a  kind  of  wish-fulfilment 
Wimected  quite  concretely  with  reality.    The  play  which  provides  the  ioages  % 
of  the  fulfilled  wish  twiy  have  been  put  together  by  the  adult  educators  on 
the  baals  of  dlscusaion  with  these  and  other  peasants  and  as  a  result  of 
observation  of  their  actual  lives.    It  may  even  have  been  worked  up  through 
inprovisation  based  on  an  exchange  of  Ideas  and  suggestions  between  the 
perfomers  and  their  advisers.    The  perforaers  may  make  slight  variations  In 
the  dialogue  and  in  small  details  of  their  characterization,  but  essentially 
the  play  has  probably  achieved  a  completed  form. 

But  now  let  us  Imagine  that  something  untoward  occurs  in  an  apparently 
routine  rerfonaance  of  this  i>ublic  enlightenment  play.    It  Is  coming  to  a 
close:    the  newly-literate  son  cf  a  peasant  farmer  receives  news  that,  being 
literate,  he  can  now  enter  a  government  trade-school  in  the  nearby  town. 
His  good  fortune  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  misery  of  this  brother,  who 
has  not  made  the  effort  to  become  literate  and  id  accordingly  doomed  to 
follow  in  his  father's  poverty-stricken,  village-cent»"ea  footsteps.  The 
actor,  a  full-tine  cocamnity  development  officer,  has  for  some  weeks  past 
been  feeling  uneasy  about  the  agreed  conclusion  of  the  play  but  he  has  not 
voiced  his  disquiet.    He  la  himself  from  a  small  village  which  has  been 
virtually  destroyed  as  a  community  by  the  movement  of  its  younger  Inhabitants 
to  the  towns:    much  as  he  ulshcs  to  see  the  growth  of  lltcrncy  In  his 
country  he  knows,  as  hi  a  mainly-urban  colleagues  do  not,  that  llter.icy 
itself  brings  problems  to  a  community  like  his  own  and  the  one  he  Is  now 
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visiting.    He  opens  the  letter  from  the  trade-school  and  reads  It;  but  he 
caanot,  l.i  all  sincerity,  bring  hiaaelf  to  look  happy.    The  octor  playing 
his  brother  oaks  hla  what  the  letter  says;  he  Is  now  supposed  to  reply 
Jubilantly  that  he  can  go  to  the  town.    But  the  words  refuse  to  come.  The 
aiLor  playing  his  brother  looks  worried  and  repeats  hla  question,  prompting 
his  colleague  to  m^ke  the  correct  response.    He  hears  himself  say:  "The 
letter  is  from  the  trade-school.     It  says  I  con  now  go  tSere.     But  brother 
....I  do  not  want  to  go."    Tlie  brother  looks  confused,  as  well  he  might, 
since  his  wllengue  has  said  the  opposite  of  what  he  is  expected  to  soy. 
Tliere  la  a  long  pouse  and  then  the  brother  says  the  only  thing  Uc  con  soy 
In  the  circumstances;     "Why  are  you  to  sad  when  you*ve  received  such  good 
ucwt,.'"    Slowly,  stumbllngly,  the  young  Lommunity  development  officer  begins 
to  exploin;    what  will  happen  to  the  fawlly  while  he  is  away?    Whot  if, 
atter  hib  training,  he  waats  to  -  Indeed  raust  -  stay  la  the  town  to  find  a 
job?    What  good  Is  thin  literocy  If  1»  Is  going  to  take  so  many  of  the 
young  men  away,  perhaps  for  ever? 

In  a  sense  the  piay  has  gone  off  the  iills,  with  no  one  now  knowing 
where  It  will  end.    Everything  has  been  tlirown  Into  confusion ?  the  actors 
ure  now  obliged  Lo  think  on  their  feet.     We  mubt  look  more  closely  at  what 
precisely  has  happened. 

The  group  of  adult  educotors  ond  community  dc/elopmenc  officers  is 
lunctioning  quite  consciously  as  a  *catolyst'  In  relation  :o  the  local 
coi\.c:4»nities;    they  ore  trying  to  inspire  them  ii.to  thinking  About  and 
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wishing  for  literacy  .    As    catalysts  they  hove  a  'higher'  level  of  aoclal 
conaclousnesg  tUn  the  villager*,  baaed  on  thalr  education  and  wider  social 
experience.    They  are  now  engaged  In  'raising'  the  consciousness  of  the 
peasants,  using  drama  as  their  prinary  tool.    But  the  young  cooaaunlty 
development  officer,  partly  through  his  personal  experience,  has  understood 
that  the  consciousness  of  the  catalysts  Is  not  great  enough,  for  it  does 
not  Include  an  awareness  of  the  possible  harmful  effects  of  the  spread  of 
literacy  for  a  peasant  community.    In  this  respect,  he  even  suspects  that 
^he  peasants  know  toore  than  the  catalysts,  for  they  are  forced  through  their 
own  immediate  life-experience  to  forsee  some  of  the  dangers:    although  the 
peasants  would  not  wish  to  be  unfriendly,  he  suspects  that  some  of  the 
elders  will  secretly  work  against  the  spread  of  literacy  because  they  ace  It, 
justifiably,  as  threatsning  their  community. 

The  drama  itself  has  s cystalllzed  this  awareness  of  a  contradiction 
for  him.    He  cannot  go  along  with  the  'logic'  of  the  play  because,  as  a 
performer  in  it,  it  has  focused  hU  own  doubts  about  the  reality  It  seeks 
CO  portray.'  he  cannot  remain  'within'  the  flow  of  tl  2  play  because  he  has 
begun,  with  the  help  of  the  drama  Itself,  to  see  'above'  its  fxow.  The 
scene  in  which  he  receives  thp  gocd  news  of  his  admittance  to  the  trade- 
school  has  become,  for  him  at  least,  a  bitter  Irony For  this  young  roan, 
the  drama  hco  come  to  have  a  'life'  of  its  own  in  a  new  and  special  sense: 

2.    For  convenience  we  will  use  the  tenas  'catalyst'  and'  'catalyst 
group'  to  signify  thoao  outsiders  with  specialist  skills  who 
work  as  organised  groups  in  communities.    The  skills  arc  boc!i 
in  theatre  and  comau>'lty  development. 
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the  play  not  only  presents  a  lively  inage  of  a  wish  fulfilled;  It  also 
slnuUaneously  naak-es  problematic  that  possible  future  reality,  and  it  does 
so  through  its  own  internal  logic.    Tlie  drama,  through  its  make-believe, 
has  oi>ened  up  for  reflection  and  debate  Issues  of  crucial  significance  in 
the  here  and  now.     In  one  sense,  then,  it  nas  gone  off  Che  rails;  but  In 
another  it  has  only  now  really  goC  on  tijsa. 

A  special  kind  of  suspense,  of  exciteiaenC,  now  infuses  the  play.  It 
in  the  **aroe  excltemenl  that  attends  an  Improvisatior.  which  has  '♦^aken  <  ff  - 
that  of  a  group  of  people  groping  towards  a  better  ur»deri,tandlng  of  social 
reality  by  'living  it  through'  in  play.    It  involves  a  kind  of  critical 
submission  to  the  created  and  creating  logic  of  the  'playing':    what  vlll 
happea  next  Is  not  soiaeth  tng*  arbitrary  -  at  least  not  If  the  players  keep 
Ltieir  courdce  anu  seubltlvtty  -  but  something  which  will  emerge  naturally 
fivm  the  tiov  of  fictlve  but  authentic  experience  wlilch  lunstlLuLes  the 
drama  up  to  that  partlLular  point.    Of  course  the  play  might  come  to  a  halt; 
the  acto£s  might  not  be  able  to  go  on  acti  ig,  but  they  can  now  engage  In  a 
dibcusyiun  with  their  audieaLe  and  aciongst  themaelves.     H.en  the  breakdown 
represents  a  gain,  for  It  has  produced  something  more  'true'  than  what  wjis 
thtre  before. 

This  kind  of  '  breaktlirough'  ne^d  not  be  -  Indeed  rarely  is  -  the  result 
of  d  perforaiec's  doubts  about  the  finished  play.    It  may  be  produced  In  u 
less  'Jraraatlc*  way:     for  example,  by  a  number  of  performers  becoming 
Inqreublnglv  dl8sati<3f led  with  the  play  and  agreeing  to  go  back  to  the 
'improvisation-rehearsal'  stage  so  that  a  problem  or  contradiction  can  be 
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fully  worked  into  the  drama.    Or  the  play  may  be  reworked  because  of  the 
crltlci3m3  of,  the  bolder  and  oore  articulate  members  of  the  audience.  In 
either  case»  the  catalyst  group  uould  still  be  aiming  for  a  'finished' 
play,  though  now  on-  which  taore  adequately  dramatizes  social  contradictions. 
We  have  gone  beyond  the  scope  of  public  enlightenment  theatre,    A  mord' 
adventurous  catalyst  group  Vith  the  theatrical  skills  to  do  so  may  even 
decide  to  incorporate  this  element  of  'open'»  iapt  visatory  paying  into 
Its  public  perfonaances,    Augusto  Boal,  for  example,  in  his  experiments 
with  the  People's  Theatre  in  Peru,  developed  a  "rehearsal-theatre"  designed 
to  transform  the. spectators  into  actors  by  having  them  'complete'  plays 
deliberately  left  unfinished  by  the  performers  (Boal,  1979,  pp,  120-155), 

POPULAR  THEi\TR£;    PROBLEMS  QK  IDEOLOGY  AND  FORM 

t\  cruly  popular  theatre  would  thus  presumably  be  one  In  which  the 
people  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  imposed  by  lack  of  formal 
education,  could  initiate  and  develop  rheatrical  explorations  of  their 
predicaments  and  by  doing  so  engage  in  a  continuous  process  of  social  self- 
education.    The  desire  of  catalyst  groups  to  Involve  the  spectators 
Increasingly  in  an  active  collaboration  in  the  making  and  performance  of 
the  play  would  thus  have  reached  Its  logical  conclusion,     the  catalyst 
group  Itselt  would  no  longer  be  necessary  since  the  spectators  have  them- 
selves become  the  >>ctor3.    This  represents  an  Ideal  still  to  be  worked 
for.    The  crucial  queition  now  Is:    wluit  is  the  most  effective  way  of  working 
towards  this  Ideal? 
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To  be  effective,  catalyst  gro       muat  be  able  to  perform  two  essential 
functions:    they  loutt  be  able  to  rclte  the  conBCloutness  of  their  target 
audiences  by  duveloplng  Increaalngly  'open',  collaborative  fonos  of  dramatic 
liresentatlon  which  actively  engage  the  spectators;  and  they  tcust,  at  t^e 
suae  tine,  be  able  to  Inpart  skills  and  an  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  drana  and  social  problem-exploration  to  sonoe  at  least  of  the 
spectators  so  that  ..hey  can  Initiate  and  execute  thl«  kind  of  drama  In  their 
own  coDnunlty.    J.et  us  consider  some  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  first  and  fundamental  problem  ims  to  do  with  the  catalyst  group's 
own  collective  level  of  social  conaclousnesa.    To  fulfil  effectively  the  two 
f  line  dons  mentioned  ubove  the  group  muat  Itself  have  a  bufflclcntly  high 
level  of  consciousness,  both  In  termo  of  social  and  political  Issues 
generally  and,  more  t^peclf leal ly.  In  relation  to  the  social  nature  of  Lhelr 
theatrical  project.    By  "a  sufficiently  high  level  of  i onac loudness"  what 
we  me%4  Is  the  capacity  of  the  members  of  the  group  to  keep  a  constant, 
critical  vigilance  over  their  own  ideolon-wal  proclivities,  and  to  be  prepared 
lo  test  the^e,  through  discussion  but  als*   tI»rough  drama,  aj^alnst  known  and 
experienced  realities.     Again,  there  If^  a  crucial  nexuK  licre  between 
Ideology  and  form.    The  Individual  members  of  the  grouji  taiinot  help  hut  have 
sotae  personal  Ideology*  however  tenuous  or  liicomplett  ihis  may  be.  A.4sumlng 
thjt  the  members  of  the  catalyst  group  are  of  a  similar  social  status  and 
educational  background,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  these  personal 
Ideologies  are  alm^jst  certain  to  coincide  in  oome  basic  respects.     Tlie  group 
is  likely  to  have  a  common  Ideology  In  the  scuse  that  the  metiibcrs  of  all 
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social  classet  and  groups,  Inascmch  48  they  share  certain  comwu  material 
conditions,  and  Interesta,  exhibit  coorobn  prejudices,  beliefs  and  expectations. 
However  f*iaccrely  concerned  the  oenbers  of  the  group  may  be  with  raising  the 
co^sclouaneflfl  of  less  advantaged  people,  there  la  an  Inevitable  temptation 
for  then  to  believe,  qultfi  sincerely,  that  raising  the  people's  consciousness 

the  sane  as  getting  the  people  to  see  the  correctness  of  their  own  comoon 
Ideology,    So  deeply  but  unconsciously  oay  the  beliefs  and  prejudices  of 
this  Ideology  be  burled  that  the  members  of  the  group  do  not  even  consciously 
know  of  them  or  articulate  then. 

Clearly,  the  catalyst  group's  unconscious  or  uncritical  comDltment  to 
an  ideology  allltates  against  the  devtlopment  of  open-ended,  collaborative 
fonos  of  community  dram^i,     (Tills  would  still  be  the  case  even  If  the  Ideology 
were  'correct'.)    Tt  hinders  the  group  in  being  receptive  to  the  views 
expressed  by  members  of  the  target  audience;  and  while  their  own  shared 
beliefs  and  prejudices  remain  unconscious  or  uncritically  accepted  they  are 
unlikely  to, be  able  to  articulate  dramatically  the  full  extent  and  Implica- 
tions of  a  social  ontradiction,     In  our  experience,  this  leads  to  two, 
paradoxically  opposing  tendencies;    either  for  the  group  to  'say*  less  in 
their  plays  than  they  are  capable  of;  or  for  then  to  'say*  more  than  they 
actually  believe,  as  individuals  and  as  a  group.    In  the  first  case,  their 
unexanined  Ideological  proclivities  have  fiinLtloned  as  an  unconscious 
Inhibition  to  the  dramatization  of  a  problem;  or,  if  their  shared  ideology 
has  come  to  light  during  the  play-oakJng,  their  'statement'  has  been 
consciously  tailored  to  fit  In  with  it.    In  the  second  case,  the  group  'naya' 
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more  than  U  actually  bellevei  only  by  virtue  of  o  generoUy  acceptable 
hypocrisy,  often  aaaoclated  with  their  paying  llp-servlce  to  a  rhetoric  to 
which  they  do  not,  at  heart,  tubacrlbe.  ^ 

There  I*  of  course  no  simple,  prescript! V3  solution  to  thlo  problea 
of  huw  the  catalyst  group's  own  yoclal  awareness  can  be  brought  to  aod 
kept  ab  an  atJcquate  level.    It  Is  the  old  probleo  of  wlio  la  to  educate  the 
educators.    But  It  at  least  seema  certain  that  a  crucial  part  of  the  group's 
•education'  must  be  through  Its  active  and  sustained  participation  In  the 
Uvea  of  Its  target  audiences.    Antonio  Gramscl,  who  was  much  preoccupied 
with  the  social  and  political  function  of  the  modern  'Intellectual',  wrote: 

The  mode  of  being  of  the  new  Intellej^ual  can  no  longer  consist 
In  eloquence,  which  l«  an  exterloryCkid  oomcntary  aover  of  feelings 
and  passions,  bi    In  active  participation  In  practical  life,  as 
constructor,  crgantzer,  "pectaaiyflit  persuader"  and  not  Just  a 
slople  orator...    (Gratascl,  IWl,  p. 10) 

Oramscl  could  have  been  writing  specifically  of  the  problem  facing  catalyst 

theatre  groups  In  the  Third  World.    Such  groups  must  become  what  we  might 

call  'Ideologists  In  action'.  In  the  iienbe  that  they  become  'scientific' 

observers  of  how  material  conditions  and  L.tereats  tend  to  give  rise  to 

particular  aets  of  Ideas  and  beliefs  and  forms  of  behaviour;  and  as 

•'conbt  rue  tors"  .md  "persuader^i"  they  must  be  able  to  embody  In  dramatic 

ti>ro  Ideological  conflicts  and  the  material  circumstances  from  which  they 

have  arisen,  and  by  do  lag  so  be  able  to  help  their  audiences  In  unimisklng 

ideology  In  the  uense  of  'false  cor.sclouoneos' .    To  do  tluls,  as  Cramocl  notes, 

Involves  their  "active  participation  In  practical  life".  In  this  casj;  the 

practical  lives  of  their  target  audiences. 
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The  second  problem  which  confV<^nts  the  ci^talyst  group  In  Its  effective 
raising  cf  Che  consclousneaa  of  it&  target  audlentea  ha«  to  do  w^th  the  very 
practical  problea  of  deviling,  through  diacuBsion  and  Inprovlaation,  the 
basic  'scenario'  of  the  play.^   This  la  a  problem  that  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  flrat  problem  of  the  group's  general  level  of  social  con.clouaneaa. 
Ut  us  accept,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  group  which  has 
very  clear,  articulated  idea  of  wliat  Ita  play  neida  to  'say*  about  a 
particular  aocial  laaue  la  In  the  proceaa  of  >uttV..g  that  play  together.  It^ 
IB  then  faced  with  the  quite  technical  probl^a  of  devising  a  scenario  upon 
which  the  drai%atic  presentation  can  be  based.    If  the  group  were  composed 
of  profcasionally-trained  actor*  oad  writers  the  problens  could  presumably 
be  resolved  through  their  profe6a-.onal  expertise.    But  what  It,  as  the  case 
Bight  very  well  be,  the  group  has  little  or  no  ^h  expertise  -  if,  for 
example,  it  is  cooposed  largely  or  exclusively  of  adult  educators  and 
cocsaunlty  developeent  officers  wUo  have  discovered  the        ncy  of  drac'>a  as 
a  uode  of  social  coiamunication?    How  are  the  educators  to  be  educated  at 
thia  technical,  theatrical  level? 

One  point  requires  particular  emphahis;  it  is  not  enough  for  conaaunlcy 
development  workers  to  come  to  drama-practitioners  to  learn  certain  'objective' 
skills;  for  unless  the  people  professionally  engaged  in  drama  have  a  thorough 


By  •scenario*  we  mean  the  working  outline  of  the  play  which  will 
be  Improvised.    The  scenario  i«  produced  through  a  process  of 
analysing  social  problems  and  formulating  them  in  terms  of  plot, 
character-relitionshlps  and  overall  draaatic  structure.  A 
discussion  of  the  process  of  scenarlo-aakins  in  r9latlon  to  a 
popular  theatre  project  amongst  Hauaa  peasiuit  farmers  can  be 
found  in  Bappa,  1980.  ^     ^  • 
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understanding  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  probleaa  Involved  In 
cooBunlty  theatre  they,  are  likely  to  teath  akllli  associated  with  the 
creation  of  *well-made  plays*  rather  than  those  required  for  the  development 
of  the  foriaally  'open*,  collaborative  drama  which  taost  effectively  develops 
the  social  awareness  of  uneducated,  aafis  audiences.    The  draaa-practitioneri» 
In  other  words,  cannot  be  insulated  from  the  Social,  Ideological  and  hence 
formal  problems  specific  to  this  kind  of  project. 

The  full  significance  of  this  point  energes  wliep.  we  consider  the 

probien  ot  how  catalyst  groups  can  most  effectively  fulfil  their  second 

essential  function,  which  is  to  Ixapart  skills  to  meobers  of  their  target 

audience.  Including  some  understanding  of  how  drama  can  be  used  to  explore 

relevant  problens.    Graascl,  we  have  noted,  wrote  of  the  *new*  Intellectual's 

"active  participation  In  practical  life'*.    What  does  this  oean.  In  reality, 

for  prufesslonal  dritm^i-practitloners^and  others  Involved  In  this  kind  of 

popular  theatre?    1^  cannot,  aurely,  mean  only  that  catalyst  groups  spend 

nmch  of  their  time  on  the  road,  visiting  and  perfornUng  for  peasant  or 

urban  communltleu.    To  be  active  partlciiianta  In  pract/cal  life  can  only 

mean,  In  this  context,  that  the  wembers  of  the- catalyst  group  actually  live 

with  their  target  (.ommunlties  over  a  considerable  period  uf  time.     And  not 

only  live  with  theo,  as  relatively  detached  if  sympathetic  observers  of 

their  dally  lives  and  problctaa,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  become  active 

 »  

4.    llie  desirable  period  of  tine  varies  with  the  particular  context, 
and  need  not  be  continuous.    For  example,  with  peasaftC  communities, 
the  work  Is  likely  to  be  In  relation  '.o  the  seasonal  labour  pattern. 
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participants  In  their  economic  and  social  life,  and  thus  to  experience  at 
.least  come  of  their  problcus  at  first-hand. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  of  this  are  immediately  evident.    Apart  from 
the  problem  of  how  a  group  of  people  vho  are  essentially  'outsiders'  can 
actually  Intert  themselves  into  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  a 
cooDunity  which  Is  likely  to  be  t  jhtly  knit,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
auspices  under  which  the  catalyst  group  works.    These  are  liKely,  for  many 
groups,  to  fac  associated  with  governmental  or  'parastatal'  organizations, 
such  as  the  university  or  a  social  services  department,  where  the  utaff  are 
involved  In  formal  education.    But  perhaps  even  more  seriously  there  Is  the 
^  likelihood  of  Ideological  opposition  to  such  ventures  amongst  bureaucrats 
and  others  with  decision-making  powers.    In  those  countrJes  where  ideological 
conoltment  to  Improving  rural  conditions  extends  little  further  than 
rhetorical  display  the  Idea  of  a  catalyst  group  living  and  working  at  length 
with  a  cocrnunlty  is  likeiy  to  arouse  consternatioiv  and  the  suggestion  that 
the  rhetoric  will  suffice.    In  other  countries,  where  class-conflict  between 
the  peasantry  and  proletariat  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mlddle-clnss  bureaucracy 
on  the  other  is  strong  and  overt  the  catalyst  group  may  well  find  itself  on 
the  front  line  of  class  warfare,  with  all  the  dangers  that  that  suggests, 

•niac  a  prolonged  participation  m  the  lives  of  the  target  communities 
,  la  essential  for  the  effective  functioning  of  the  catalyst  group  can  be 
demonstrated  by  specific  reference  to  the  crucial  process  of  play-making. 
It  In  with  a  closer  analysis  of  this  process  that  we  must  conclude  our 
discussion. 
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In  our  hypothetical  extnple  of  the  young  comaunlty  development  officer 
engaged  in  the  literacy  play  we  saw  that  the  'life'  oC  the  drama  helped  to 
cryotalUze  a  social  contradiction:    that  the  spread  of  literacy  exacerbate* 
the  tendency  for  the  young  aen  to  leave  the  land.    A  social  'good'  -  the 
spread  of  llte-acy  -  is  now  seen  by  him  as  ironically  encouraging  a  social 
'evil'  -  the  tioveaent  away  from  the  land.    Let  us  say  that  this  young  roan 
now  voices  his  awareness  of  this  irony  at  a  public  discussion  after  the 
play.    To  complicate  matters  further,  some  of  the  audience  declare  that,  no 
Bwtter  what  the  governiaent  or  anyone  elae  says,  they  will  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  going  to  the  town  because  "there  la  a  better  life  there".  It 
Is  agreed  that  a  new  play  should  be  devised  which  will  dramatically  explore 
the  contradiction  further.    A  new  narrative  must  be  shaped,  through  discussion 
and  experiment,  in  accordance  with  this  perception  of  n  contradiction.  A 
new  character  is  Introduced  -  or  an  old  one  modified  -  so  that  the  'voice' 
of  those  who  at  all  costs  wish  to  leave  the  land  is  heard  In  the  hlay.  The 
young  conmunlty  development  officer  now  plays  a  character  who  is  divided  ^ 
between  his  desire  to  go  to  the  town  and  l^.arn  a  trade  and  his  awareness 
that  though  the  misery  of  peasant  life  in  a  sense  justifies  Individuals' 
desire  to  leave  the  land  such  n  drift  has  terrible  social  consequences. 
How  will  the  nation  feed  itself,  he  asks,  if  the  movement  to  the  towns 
continues? 

In  the  course  of  making  the  new  play  other  contradict  ions' are  observed 
to  follow  from  this  basic  contradiction.     For  example,  someone  points  out 
that  food  Is  becoming  Increasingly  mor^  expensive  In  the  towns.    Wliy  i^  this? 
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Because,  someone  suggests,  there  U  less  food  being  grown  and  transported  to^ 
the  town.:     5ccrclty  makes  things  dearer.    The  young  men  wish  to  go  to  the 
towns  but  by  doing  fo  life  in  the  towns,  for  them  and  others,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult.    Thia  idea  is  now  built  into  the  play  by  having  a 
scene  showing  <  peasant  farmer  who  has  mov^ci  to  the  town  experiencing 
financial  probleas.    He  doubts  whether  he  can  continue  living  there  much 
longer,  but  he  now  also  faces  the  problem  that  he  has  sold  his  land  so  that 
he  has  no  farm  to  go  back  to^    How   can  this  problem,  which  is  also  the 
problem  of  many  othfsrs,  be  resolved?    Can  it  be  resolved  at  all? 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  former  play  has  crystallized  social 
problems  and  forc^d  a  new  play*  to  be  made  which  concerns  itself  with  these 
new  Insights.    And  In  the  course  of  making  this  new  play  other  contradictions 
and  perspectives  are  being  opened  up,  not  in  an  abstract  way  -  e.g.  the 
problem  of  'inflation'  -  but  In  concrete  terms  based  on  the  life-experiences 
and  Imaginative  resources  of  the  audliince.    Something  has  also  happened,  the 
participants  discover,  to  the  form  of  the  drama.    Tlie  awareness  of  contradic- 
tions creates  a  series  of  accumulating  Ironies  which  are  now  determining 
the  structure  of  the  narrative  and  characterization.    The  play  now  has 
about  it  a  kind  of  ironic  'openness',  not  of  the  sort  where  the  play  bfops 
ahd  a  discussion  ensues  where  the  audience  is  asked  what  should  happen  next, 
but  in  which  the  narrative  structure  itself  functions  as  an  ironic  discloser 
of  contradictions  *nd  possibilities.    The  play  may.  in  its  'final'  form, 
appear  to  be  'finished',  but  it  is  not  a  'finished*  play  In  the  sense  that 
the  firat  literacy  play  waa. 
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When,  as  in  our  hypothetical  example,  a  play  leads  on  to  another 
play  which  tries  to  Incorporate  social  contradictions  made  manifest  by,  and 
perhaps  in,  the  previous  play,  draoa  becomes  not  a  single,  *  finished* 
theatrical  occasion  but  a  continuing  social  process.    For  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  second  pXay,  through  the  contradictions  that  tt 
will  reveal  or  begin  to  explore,  will  lead  on  to  others.    What  is  now 
occurring  la  a  continuous  process  of  consciousness-raising,  not  only  for 
the  mtmberg  of  the  target  audience,  but  also  for  the  members  of  the  catalyst 
group  theMelveo,    The  visible  gives  access  to  the  concealed:  connections 
which  normally  remain  hidden,  even  In  the  catalyst  group's  theoretical 
analysis,  are  being  brought  into  the  light  through  the  drama.    The*  process 
is  dialectical*  in  the  sense  that  the  drama  refers  back  to  the  analysis 
but  also  encourages  -  indeed  forces  -  the  development  of  the  analysis 
through  the  physical izations  in  character  and  situation  of  the  social 
experiences.    This  dialectic  is  embodied  in  the  creative  collaboration  of 
the  talented  acto. s  and  perceptive  social  analysts.    Clearly,  for  a  process 
like  this  to  be  possible,  and  for  it  to  ht  enacted  dramatically,  requires 
a  lengthy  participation  by  the  catalyst  group  In  the  life  of  a  particular 
coDxninity,    And  it  is  only  over  a  period  of  time  that  focal  members  of  the 
target  audience  can  be  fully  introduced  to  th     idea  of  community  play- 
making  and  be  imbued  with  enough  acting  skills  and  performance  procedures 
to  initiate  it  on  their  own  when  the  catalyst  group  eventually  docs  move  on. 

That  people  from  the  community  itself  should  be  encouraged  to  assume 
the  function  of  catalysts  is,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  a  basic  requirement 
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for  effective  popular  theatre.    Without  thl«  dcvelop«ent,  popular  theatre 
la  the  full  scQflc  can  never  be  achieved.    It  Is  surely  part  of  the  whole 
•dclal  function  of  thla  type  of  theatre  that  It  «eeki  to  socialize  the 
oeans  of  theatrical  production  so  that  It  becomes  generally  available  as  a 
method  of  self-education  for  the  coowunlty.    By  doing  ao,  the  ultimate  aim 
Buat  be  to  tranatora  the  spectators  Into  actors,  not  Just  dramatic  actors 
but  social  actors  with  the  Ideological  resources  to  play  an  active  part  In 
chaplng  their  own  historical  narrative.    If  the  role  of  drama  In  achieving 
this  ideal  is  regarded  as  lairginal  by  some  intellectuals,  it  can  at  least 
be  poxntea  out  that  established  authority  Itself  docs  not  take  so  complacent 
a  view.    The  latent  potency  of  truly  popular  draaa  has  been  vividly  attested 

to  by  those  authorities  who  have  from  time  to  time  taken  the  trouble  to  ban 

5 

It  and  to  punish  its  initiators.^ 


5.     For  example,  Ngugi  wa  Thiong'o  was  imprisoned  for  a  yeir  by  the 
Kenyan  authorities  for  his  play  Ngahika  Ndcnda>  which  he  developed 
with  the  Kenyan  adult  educator  Ngugi  wa  Mirii,  at  the  people  n 
theatre  «t  Kamirlthu.    See  Kerr,  1981. 
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LATIM  AMERICAN  TORKING  GROUP 

.We  set  out  to  do  two  things: 

A)  ddvolop  a  conceptual  framework 

B)  outline  a  imsthodology  for  the  use  of  nonconventional  media  for  coranunity 
work  controlled  by  the  people. 

A.     CONCEPTUAL  FRAHEWoRK 

We  characterize  the  countries  of  the  Latin  American  region  as  capitalist, 
underdeveloped,  and  dependent.    Most  of  them  are  authoritarian,  and  have 
a  very  rigid  social  class  structure  .    In  this  context  the  existence  of  a 
fairly  strong  national  bourgeoisie  associated  with  multinational  interests 
nanxfcsts  itself  by  the  ownership  uf  the  means  of  production,  under  control 
of  the  educational  and  cultural  apparatus. 

As  a  consequence r  the  atonization  of  the  population  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  establish  a  strong  political  and  imion  organization.    We  are  excluding 
trora  thxs  chnra<7tjart«atioi\  eoujitriea  auuIl  ^fr-Giibar  Nicaragua,  iind_  GreJ\flda — 
which  went  through  a  very  different  political  process. 

The  countries  of  the  region  are  mainly  rural  in  origin.    Large  segments  of 
the  population  itugrate  to  the  urban  areas.    This  development  contributes 
to  the  expansion  of  the  slums  in  the  urbnn  peripheries. 

Tlio  unuqual  distribution  of  the  resources,  owned  by  a  small  f  ;rcontage  of 
the  population,  contributes  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  great  majority. 

9^.  '  5P5 
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In  the  region  the  Catholic  church  i«  ono  of  the  most  powerful  social 
institutions,  traditionally  allied  to  the  most  conservative  and  repressive 
tiectors  of  the  society.    However,  in  somo  countries  a  strong  progressive 
minority  within  the  church  became  allies  of  the  oppressed  classes.  This 
progressive  part  v>f  the  church  carries  on  their  work  by  organizing  the 
rural  and  urban  coauiunities . 

Thti  political  parties  have  not  been  able  to  incorporate  an  answer  through 
the  platfonas,  the  orientations,  and  roindications  of  the  large  popular 
sectors ' 

The  unions,  persecuted  and  repressed  by  the  nuirwrous  military  governnvents 
that  prevail  in  the  region,  had  and  still  have  tremendous  difficulties  in 
organizing}  and  developing  themselves.    This  is  definitely  more  difficult  in 
tlio  rural  areas  where  oppression  is  stronger.    Whenever  the  unions  get 
developed  and  oi^anlzed,  they  tend  to  becomu  bureaucratic  in  then  organlza" 
tion,  drifting  away  from  the  people  they  represent. 

l^ithiu  the  cultural  forces  that  operate  within  the  region  the  international 
agencies  resigns ible  for  financial  and  technical  assistance  and  at  the  service 
of  the  local  guvuiiuoents  are  nut  supporting  alternative  lines  of  action  that 
are  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  people . 

Th^  alliances  among  the  multinational  interests  and  the  dominant  national 
bccLuca  reveal  several  ijtratcgies  that  work  as  palliatives  without  affecting 
thu  structural,  socioeconomic  and  cultural  conditions  of  the  i>opuldtion. 
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In  this  context,  the  -Alliances  far  Progress**  and  the  -Green  Revolution" 
in  the  past,  and  the  "Rural  Integrated  Devftlopmont"  projects  of  today  are 
vivid  '.xamples. 

Kt  the  sajne  time  these  alliances  have  tried  to  co-opt  the  popular  currents  . 
that  emerged  as  an  alternative  strategy.    It  deliberately  tried  to  distort 
concepts  such  as  "^popular  education/'  "popular  culture,"  "conscientizat  Ion, " 
••participation , "  etc. 

The  present  educational  system  in  its  formal  aiid  nonfonnal  aspect  clearly 
tends  to  reinforce  the  donanant  ideolpgy.    It  is  an  education  alienated 
from  reality,  authoritarian  and  vertical,  individualistic,  classist,  and 
anti-analytical.    Through  centralization,  it  tends  to  make  cultural  values 
unifonn,  clearly  and  intentionally  violating  the  broad  cultural  and  ethnic 
differences  that  can  be  observed  within  the  countries  of  Latin  Anverica. 
The  prevailing  educational  system  is  very  limited  in  its  ability  to  respond 


to  the  real  O^^eds  of  the  population. 

The  clear  predominance  of  the  private  sec^-or  in  the  educational  oystem 
contributes  to  the  consolidation  of  these  cliaracteristics. 

The  introduction  of  educational  technology  such  as  TV,  strongly  supported  . 
by  the  intellectual  and  industrial  sectors  of  the  First  World,  tend  to 
strengthen  the  authoritarian,  individualistic  and  ctntralired  characteristics 
of  the  educationAl  system. 
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Howevei*  it  Is  necessary  to  oisphaslzo  the  non-3Jonolithic«l  aspects  of  the 
oducational  system,    its  natural  contradictions  and  c«rtaln  flexibilities 
allow  the  development  of  opportunities  which  oppose  tlie  inpositlons  of  the 
official  apparatus.   Yton-govemiaent  org^xnlzatlons  are  trying  to  extend  to 
theic  clientele  the  benefits  of  different  types  of  education,  liberating 
in  its  theoretical  and  practical  aspects.    In  a  different  manner  this  Is 
also  taking  place  within  the  offi^al  educational  syatera  through  the  inter- 
action among  teachers  and  students. 

Tlic  nafls  media  which  are  predominantly  in  the  hands  of  the  private  sector 
ally  themselves  with  the  national  dominant  sectors  and  their  multinational 
partners.    Through  tlieir  messages  they  reinforce  the  alienated,  individual- 
istic and  centralized  characteristlts  found  in  the  educational  sector*. 

In  the  educational  sector  as  well  as  in  the  mass  media  there  is  no  partlc- 
Hvdtion       the  people  in  defining  the  contents  of  the  curricula  or  programmes. 
Ort  the  one  hand  we  cannot  deny  the  persuasive  power  of  the  mass  media  which 
ix^rmanently  acts  ui>on  its  audience.    But  jn  the  other  hand,  wo  have  to  stress 
the  fact  that  the  audience  docs  not  have  a  totally  passive  attitude  despite 
the  continuous  ideological  "bombing."    There  is  an  attitude  iff  resistanpe 
at  a  latent  level  that  might  be  detected  and  explored,  and  turned  into 
attaightfurvard  GXiircssions  through  •the  nunconventional  means  of  communlcatlop 
within  "popular  educational"  work. 
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There  exists  «  large  variety  of  traditional  fo 


of  coRinunication  that 


historically  have  enabled  the  cojorounitieo  to 


tuate  their  cultures  and 


traditions.    Traditionally  these  means  of  c^Snaunici tion  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  life  of  the  comraunityj  at  present,  they  are  being  used  to  servo 
other  objectives,  reified  as  folklore  for  the  consunption  of  people  outside 
the  cccaaunity  and  used  to  channel  externally  Imposed  nwssages  which  fail  to 
address  the  real  neods  of  the  community. 

In  Latin  Aiaorlca  culture  is  dynajidc  rather  than  static.    We  distinguish 
between  the  ''people's  culture,"  with  its  positive  an^  negative  aspects  and 
the  "popular  culture.**    The  people *s  culture,  a  mixture  of  the  values  from 
the  people  and  of  those  from  the  donunant  class,  has  develojJed  in  its  various 
forras.    By  people's  culture  we  mean  the  culture  that  exists  and  manifests 
Itself  m  a  spontaneous  and  natural  w<jy  through  music,  customs,  values,  etc. 
It  is  a  culture  doclnated  and  absorbed  by  the  ruling  culture,  and  which  has 
been  able  to  impose,  across  tine,  values  foreign  to  the  popular  interests 
and  favourable  to  thc^  ruling  class.    By  popular  culture  we  mean  the  culture 
that  preserves,  rescues,  and  incorporates  elements  whoso  content  is  eminently 
•popular,  that  is  to  say  the  culture  which  strengthens  ethnic  and  class 
consciousness. 

Rediscovering  these  genuine  popular  valu6s  which  we  find  (mixed  together 
and  diffused)  in  people's  culture  in  a  critical  way,  and  returning  these 
values  systematically  to  the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  is  the 


fundaji^ntal  task  of  popular  education. 
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We  have  defined  two  basic  areas  of  analysis:    1)    the  indigenous  social 
structures  *nd  tho  need  for  its  orgviiZAtional  'dovelopmont,  and,  2)  the 
cbncepts  of  peoples'  culture  and  popular  culture  and  the  way  nonconventional 


With  re^ipact  to  the  need  for  the  organization  of  the  coniaunities,  wo  strongly 
advocate  thio  baaic  organizational  work  in  order  to  prepare  the  conditions 
for  a  process  of  fu  damontal  structural  change.    This  organization  roust  load 
to  the  dovelog.yint  of  economic  systeM  within  the  conmunlty  that  answer  the 
fundamontai  -cequiremGnts  of  their  population.    The  community  organization 
should  ali^j)  be  geared  to  the  principal  objective,  which  is  to  build  conditions 
for  generating  and  promoting  an  autonomous  popular  power.    This  roust  bo  done 
through  the  siipport  of  the  established  organizations  and  through  the  stim- 
ulation of  new  ones. 

In  that  sense,  popular  education  comes  to  bo  hx,  and  for  the  organizational 
purpose.    This  reldtionship  must  maintain  a  pluralistic  character,  because 
only  in  this  way  can  a  broader  sector  of  tho  population  be  reached  by  the 
educational  services. 

An  example  of  the  organization  of  "popular  education"  is  the  Bolivian  case. 
In  systematizing  the  process  and  structures  of  Quochua  culture,  the  culture 
IS  revitalized  in  such  a  way  that  it  responds  to  the  present  characteristic* 
of  tho  society.    For  that  reason  an  institution  has  emerged  such  as  tho 
Ayni  Was I  (reciprocity-house) . 


means  of  coxoouni cation  are  utilized. 
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Aa  one  of  its  fimctionsr*  the  Ayni  Wa«i 

•  manages  a  store  for  agricultural  products  and  winufactures  resulting 

fro«  inter-community  exchanges  and,  to  a  lessor  degree,  urban  commodities j 

•  organises  and  coordinates  a  productive  system  which  indoles  handicraft, 
agricultural  and  industrial  products) 

•  coordinates  a  social  service  systen  which  includes  health  care,  housing, 
and  others ( 

•  coordinates  a  social  coomuni cation  system,  which  expresses  itself  through 
theatre,  songs,  dance,  interchange  of  infonnation  amony  communities 

and  i^egions; 

•  organizes  a  tcon  of  popular  educators,  trained  for  the  purpose. 

Due  to  Its  symbolic  and  organizational  role,  the  Ayni  Wasi  unifies  the 
cowmunxty,  givea  a  dynamic  impulse  at  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  ^ 
level,  neutral  1403  antagonist  forces,  and  acts  as  a  catalys*.  for  tho  spon- 
taneous appearance  o^  new  Ayni  Was  is  and  educational  activities. 

It  IS  important  to  point  out  that  each  Ayni  Waai  coordinates  ita  activities 
with  Uiose  of  other  institutions  operating  at  a  more  centralized  level.  It 
also  helps  in  the  search  for  and  selection  of  nod^  technology  and  other 
resources  useful  for  the  development  of  ntractures  and  leaourcoJ  for  their 
ouTi  use. 
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popular  education  as  «  ^ocial  process,  should  reach  beyond  the  s»chools 
themselves.    •rt>e  union  between  school,  education,  and  the  working  world 
should  bo  activated f  as  well  as  the  in&gratior  of  the  schools  witliin  tholr 
respective  comunities.  ^       '  , 


Popular  education  it  a  process  that  nust  bo  seen  within  a  wider  context:  it 
should  involve  the  family,  social  groups,  and  the  working  world  so  that  the 
school  bocowes  a  coni>leiaent  to  doveioproenf  instead  of  moroly  an  agency  that 
tranifori  knowledge  and  yet  retains  the  power  of  dec! a ion-making  related  to 
the  community . 

l»oj'Uiar  education  must  have  a  class  connotation  and  roust  aiia  at  strengthen- 
iiuj  popular  cul'turc,  by  creating  conditions  for  the  development  of  the 
ci:.K£unity.    Thu.,  it  olwuld  help  tlie  comunity  and  its  groups  to  realize # 
untlci stand,  and  systematize  fully  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  pro- 
cobtfos  at  the  national,  regional,  and  local  levels  and  the  possibility  for 
oijcning  up  more  collective  actions  which  can  generate  socioeconon^ic  and 
cul  tura 1  inprovemcnts . 

For  this  purpose,  we  can  only  see  this  developmunt  as  an  ongoing  process 
involvimj  the  tuli  participation  of  the  curamuiiity  in  decision-making  as  well 
a&  in  controlling  the  process.    Thus,  corrmunity 'p*iftiripation  should  form 
part  of  the  denigp,  the  iiqplementation,  and  the  evaluation  of  popular 
educational  projects. 
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MgrHODOU)CY  FOR  USING  NON-COHVKNTIOMAL  MEDIA 

One  of  the  way*  jn  which  thoy  have  already  been  used  in  several  countries 
la  their  instmaontallzation  by  foreign  agents.    We  observed  how  the  form 
«nd  content  have  been  aumipulated  with  minimal  or  token  participation  by  the 
cosnunity.    Wo  reject  this  approach,  becauie  it  violates  what  we  have  boon 
•aying,  up  till  now  about  popular  education:  thio  '  instrutaontaliat'  apfi;;oach 
to  ivonconventional  cowcuni cation  media  doos  not  differ  very  much  from  that 
of  the  conventional  educational  methods  and  media.    It  ia  in^oied  from  above,  ^ 
and,  thua,  la  authoritarian  and  centralized)  and  it  doca  not  respond  to  the 
real  needs  o£  the  population.    Examples  ail  over  the  world  support  this* 
statensnt:    family  planning,  propagation  of  the  faVbo  concept  of  nationalism, 
the  use  of  music  ar4  dance  for  toarist  consmrptlon,  etc. 

Nonconventional  nodia  within  "popular  education"  work  should  be  do|i«  by  moans 
ot  a  dialectical  approach  Involving  the  active  participation  oi  the  community. 
The  method  should  develop  iron  an  Integrated  work  together  with  the  coimnur^ity. 
Through  tt\Q  diagnosis  and  ayatematUation  of  their  reality  the  conmunity  should 
determine  how  the  exiatmg  nonconventional  conaaunlcatlon  media  should  fit  in. 

Popular  educators,  working  closely  within  the  community  can  help  through 
methodological  and  technical  »Saha.    The  prograwmo  content  should  be  drawn 
from  the  experiences  of  both  Ujq  popular  educator  and  the  cocounity. 

Hith  those  points  in  |iind  tho  popular  oducator's  function  is  to  ^port 
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And  orient  the  group's  acrtions  towArdts 

•  distinguishing  between  what  Is  an  objective  (fulfillment  of  a 
ncod)  and  a  task  (laaans  of  accomplishing  an  objective) ; 

•  doteriaining  the  operational  objectives  once  the  needs  of  the  group 
aro  establishod; 

•  defining  the  tasks  each  group  loenber  oust  assume,  and  handing  out 
supporting  laaterial  so  the  entire  organization  understands  ita  duties; 

•  informing  the  group  of  the  resources  available  for  attending  to  the 
educational/ technical  needs  of  the  community,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  dl)  current  resource*,  that  operate  within  the  area; 

•  informintj  the  groups  of  the  moat  efficient  inethods  and  techniques 
for  collective  actipn. 

Hie  support  given  by  the  popular  educato--  enables  the  groups  to  gradually 
assucie  responsibility  for  the  project  ani  for  their  own  or^/anization .  In 
all  types  of  work  selected  for  this  ijurpose  (e.g.,  study  and  researcJi  circles, 
group  organization  laboratories,  participatory  research,  and  others) ,  the 
role  of  the  popular  educator  is  limited  to  coordinating  discussions.  The 
groupb  themselves  analyze  and  elaborate  on  the  partit.ular  projects. 

in  sun,  the  objective       to  synthesize  a  common  project  that  penaanently 
involves  the  coffmunity  groups  sd\A  the  popular  educator.    As  the  project 
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focuses  on  a  p*rticipatory  approach  to  learning,  both  the  popular  educator 
and  the  aeabors  of  the  groups  becono  actors  In  the  process  of  popular 
education. 

One  exA^lc  of  this  approach  is  the  workshops  on  popular  education  method- 
ology developed  in  Nicaragua  based  on  the  IKDEC  (Hoxico)  experience. 

•mc  work  consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  Introduction  Exerciafea  and  Games,  Integration,  and  Organization 

1.1  We  try,  from  the  very  outpet  when  the  participants  are  introduced, 
to  "break  the  Ace,"  inspire  confidence  and  group  unity.    In  order  to 
do  this,  we  employ  diverse  games  and  dynamics. 

f 

1.2  Organization  of  committees  for  the  development  of  the  workshop. 

1.3  Some  primary  "codes"  for  the  identification  of  the  group  are 
established. 

2.  Source  of  Theoretical  Content 

Starting  with  the  notion  that  the  popular  education  methodology  is  best 
learned  through  doing  it  and  living  It,  a  "thematic  axis"  is  chosen  through 
which  the  methodology  can  be  transmitted  live.    The  most  common  thematic 
axjLS  is  the  analysis  of  reality. 

2.1    First,  a  general  vision  of  the  subject,  based  on  a  slide-tape  show 
"The  Story  of  Tigers  and  Cats"  which  presents  in  the  form  of  a  fabie 
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and  using  colour  drawings,  the  history  of  huznemlty  from  *  class 
perspective « 

2.2  The  accumulation  logic  of  the  capitalist  system,    Tho  group  plays 
••Star  power*,  a  gaioe  vhlch  reproduces  the  mechanisms  of  capitalist 
accuimilatlon,  and  illustrates  conduct  based  on  profit-making,  ambition, 
and  power.    Critical  discussion  of  events  in  tho  game  gives  testimony 
to  and  permits  comprehension  of  the  concepts  being  worked  out. 

2.3  In-depth  analysis  of  the  historical  and  structural:    by  means  of  mime 
dramatization  and  dranatized  reading  of  the  story  "The  Market"  (by 
Bellamy,  a  19th  century  author). 

1.4  Work  in  small  groups,  analyzing  and  classifying  the  content  of  the 
story  into  its  economic,  political,  and  ideological  aspects. 

3.    Level  of  Abstraction,  ""The  Social  Tree" 

3.1  The  coordinator  explains,  drawing  oi,  group  input,  how  all  systems 
operate,  showing  the  dominant  economic  structures  as  well  as  the 
political  and  ideological  ones. 

Towards*  this  purpose,  the  example  of  a  tree  is  used  which  syisbollzes 

*  * 

society:  the  roots  -  the  economic  function;  the  trunk  ■  the  political 
system;  the  foliage  >■  the  ideological  apparatus . 

3.2  Design  of  their  own  "social  tree.**    During  this  stage,  small  groups 
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Analyze  their  own  reality,  using  their  own  concrete  data.  These 


facts  are  presented  and  classified  into  a  new  "social  tree". 


4.  'It>ward9  the  Dynamics  of  Concrete  Reality 

4.1  A  gaae  called  "the  blind  and  the  bound."    The  gi»e  reproduces  the 
structure  of  social  claoaes  in  conflict,  each  attempting  to  attain 
its  own  parti'nilar  goals t    the  blind  (the  exploited)  to  become 
united*  the  bound  (middle  class)  to  adjust  to  their  situation  and 
freely  take  partj  the  "infiltrators'*  (the  exploitors-tigors)  to  divide 
and  manipulate  the  blind."    The  game  dynamic  compel  a  each  one  and  each 
group  to  reproduce,  in  effect,  their  own  interpretation  of  the  role 

of  the  social  class  which  they  are  acting. 

4.2  Introduction  to  popular  culture 

After  a  brief  assessment  of  the  role  of  culture  in  processes  of  change 
and  the  differences  between  liberating  and  alienating  culture,  small 
groups  are  formed  with  th?  objective  of  -salvaging"  popular  culture 
forms  from  out  of  their  own  reality:    music,  story  telling,  proverbs, 
poetry,  popular  folk  roodicinCf  etc, 

5.  Theatre  Itself 

It  is  not  until  those  stages  have  been  covered  that  the  group  is  ready  to 
understand  what  Popular  Theatre  is  and  the  role  it  must  play  as  an  instnunont 
of  Popular  Education.    After  tJhis  phase,  the  large  group  is  divided  into 
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two  "workahops**  for 

$.1    discussions  on  popular  theatre #  Iti*  different  categories,  ctr  .  j 
b.2'   practical  acting  exorcises} 

&.i    preparation  of  a  smt  l  work  to  bo  performed  on  a  •*cultural  evening"; 

5.4    explanation  of  the  colloctivo  creation  method: 

•  doclding  on  the  issue  to  be  portrayed  (generating  nucleus) 

•  gathering  ob3ective  data  on  this  issue 

•  exploring  the  connotation  of  this  issue  -  the  vital,  emotional, 
subjocllve  aspects  evoked  by  the  subject  in  question 

•  sulking  a  structural  analysis  of  the  issue 

•  conducting  additional  research 

•  creating  tne  story  line  or  plot 

•  selecting  characters  and  dramatic  str\ictur«  for  the  work. 

i).^    Croatian  of  a  play  by  the  workshop).     (In  Nicaragua  the  participants 
dtiVuloi>cd  a  play  on  "How  the  peasant  farmers  participated  in  the 
Revolution" . ) 

6.    ^  session  on  "Thoatro  Without  Spectators 
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AFRlCAN/CARIBrEAM  WORKING  GROUP 

We  do  not  want  a  list  of  various  "folk  tocdia"  and  -indigenous  structures." 
We  feel  it  is  inappropriate  to  list  folk  roedla,  techniques,  structures, 
and  personnel,  its  -vmriat^les  (positive)"  and  "constraints  (negative)" 
upon  these.    They  are  part  and  parcel  of  tl»e  toUlity  (political,  social, 
historical,  and  economic)  of  the  situations  in  vhich  they  occur.    In  our 
discussions  we  have  identified  a  number  of  issues: 

1.  a  definition  of  -developiaenf*  -  developioent  for  whom?  ^ 

•  developed  countries  have  achieved  and  maintained  their  developed 
level  by  exploiting  both  their  own  and  Third  World  resources 
(human  and  natural) 

•  development  concepts  are  inadequately  expressed  in  local  languages 

•  many  "advanced"  development  models  are  defined  in  economic 
term*  only,  omitting  human,  .social,' and  cultural  development 

•  sooo  aspects  of  development  are  given  disproportionate  eitqphasis, 
e.g.  population  control  programmes  as  compared  with  health 
programmes  as  in  India  and  Bangladesh 

•  if  western  models  arc  not  applicable  then  new  definitions  of  dcvelop- 
inent  must  be  arrived  at 

2.  international  relations  (funding,  multinational  corporatioj.s, 
capital  outflow,  and  "brain-drain") 

4-  development  agencies 
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(a)  Developoentallsts  only  aid  stable, economics  and  political 
oystoas  and  labour  according  to  tJie  ways  in  which  this  aid  is 
beneficial  to  donors,  e.g.  Liberia,  Kenya.    However,  this  may 
not  be  so  in  case  of  war  as  war  can  be  profitable,  e.g.  Nigeria. 

(b)  Collusion  between  multinational  tmd  domestic  leaders  results 
in  the  presence  of  runaway  industries,  free  trade  zones,  and 
the  exploitation  of  the  workers  in  situations  where  there  is 
inadequate  labour  legislation.  Whore  governments  oppose  multi- 
nationals! extreme  pressure  Is  exerted  on  those  governments, 
e.g.  sJamaica,  where  the  bauxite  levy  had  to  be  removed  when 
bauxite  companies  cut  back  in  production. 

(c)  Some  developmental  policies  are  divisive,  e.g.  master 
fa'rmer  bcheroes. 

(d)  There  la  often  a  flow  of  capital  out  of  the  country  through 
the  local  elite,  e.g.  Jamaica    (over  the  last  0  years) 

(c>    There  is  a  movement  of  skilled  labour  from  the  Third  World 
to  the  First  World,  e.g.  Nigerian  nurses  to  Britain. 

Uie  gulf  between  a  theory  of  Intervention  and  its  practice 
(including  the  role  of  the  decision-maker) . 

By  a  theory  of  Intervention  we  mean  the  Introduction  of  goods,  services 
personnel,  and  ideas  into  the  community.    Services  especially  focus 
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on  tr*ining  of  personnel  in  the  community,  which  might  include 
training  the»  elsewhere,  - 

e.g.    self-help  activities  which  have  been  at  one  stage  fostered 
by  decision-makers  and  acted  upon  by  comnunities  aro  then 
undermined  by 

(a)  *  new  policies 

(b)  inconsistencies  in  existing  policies: 

e.g.    the  radical  intellectual  who  seeks  either  'within  formal. 

structures  (e.g.  religious)  or  informally  (eg,  underground 
political  moveaonta)  to  iiapose  a  rigid  class  analysis  on 
^  oppressed  groups,  is  surprised  when  they  don^t  work  as  intended. 

4.  the  gulf  between  a  theory  of  political  economy  and  the  active 
participation  of  the  people 

e.g.    a  blind  spot  in  the  current  theory  of  political  economy 
which  docs  not  recognize  the  unpaid  work  of  women  in 
production,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  the  labour  force; 

e.g.  the  difference  between  the  statements  made  about  a  situation 
by  the  planners  and  the  politicians  and  the  actual  situation 
in  cossxunities. 

5.  form  as  particular  manifestations  of  a  society  and  its  relation  to 
cultural  content.    We  understand  form  to  include  both  expressive 
for-^  (e.g.  pUySf  dances)  and  social  forms  (e.g.  age  sets, 
traditional  cooperatives).    Those  forms  structure  social  life  in 
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a  complex  Interaction  with  each  other  /uid  are  inseparable  from 
content.    We  oppose  ths  idea  oi  abstracting  particular  fon&s  froa 
their  social  context  and  using  thca  arbitrarily  for  extraneous 
purx>o8QS, 


o.g.    performing  initiation  dances  at  the  airport;  taking  dances 
out  of  a  religious  festival  and  putting  them  into  dramas 
t'or  coitnunity  developsent;  imposing  a  particular  ethnic 
cult  on  the  entire  nation  (Ton^lbaye  and  tho  sarh  initiation 


to  express  new  content* 

e.<|*    dramatic  forms  for  peasants  Sx>litical  awareness  in  northern 


b.      the  undermining  effect  of  crimes  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Work 
is  undermined  by  the  adverse  effects  of  abrupt  and  frequent  changes 
of  governnont,  the  threat  of  violent  political  oppression  as  well 
as  the  daily  difficulty  of  satisfyinij  domestic  needs»    Tiese  crises 
generate  constant  demands  for  iffanediatc  action  which  is  fruitless 
and  Inhibits  evaluation. 

Our  experiences  hav«,  revealed  a  crisis  in  the  nature  of  the  achievement 
of  ^individual  projects.    Occasionally  tho  achievement  is  substantial} 
generally  it  is  ambiguous;  but  with  increasing  frequency  it  is  no 
a^*hiovement  at  all.    It  is  counter-productive,  especially  in  turns  of 


«*^n  Chad  as  an  attempt  to  promote  national  cohesion) . 
We  find  in  our  work  that  we  have  a  need  to  create  appropriate  forms 
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the  lives  of  the  people  the  projects  are  moit  concerned  ♦to  hejp. 

One  analysis  of  these  experiences  suggests  that  the  constraints  upon 
the  projects  are  such  that  a  negative  result  may  often  bo  likely.  An 
alternative  analysis  sees  the  manifestation  of  contradiction  in  general 
(the  opposite  result  of  that  which  was  intended)  reflected  in  the 
particularity  of  contradiction  in  each  of  the  case  studies  as  well  as 
the  contradictions  Inherent  in  each  of  the  issues  (D.to  (5)  outlined 
above .    Thus : 

1.  A  definition  of  "dovelopoent"  indicates  that  in  nwst  Instances 
donor  countries  benefit  far  more  f roo  the  aid  they  give  to 
recipient  countries  than  recipient  countries  do  themselves 

2.  International  funding  of  development  projects  In  a  particular 
•niird  World  society  Is  undermined  by  the  movement  of  international 
capital  out  of  it  in  axich  a  way  that  the  benefit  of  the  project 

is  obscured. 

3.  Ttio  basas  on  which  groups  are  organized  often  provides  the  moar^s 
by  which  the  central  power  effects  their  destruction. 

4.  The  theory  of  political  economy  often  actually  prevents  the  people 
from  participating  In  the  process  of  defining  it,  but  holdt  then  * 
responsible  for  its  implementation  and  perpetuation. 
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5.     This  i»  riven  with  cpnt radiations 

0.  9.    U)    a  traditicnftl  dAnco/fostival/social  organization, 
etc.  nwxy  actually  consolidate  the  sigltus  quo; 
(b)    the  people  laay  need  new  media^  in  addition  to  existing 
oedla,  to  express  the  complexity  of  their  contemporary 
situation,  and  yet,  for  example,  film  and  television  have 
such  costly  means  of  production  that  they  are  only 
accessible  to  the  elites  whose  interests  vis-a-vis  the 
whole  society  they  can  bo  made  to  servo; 
(c>    a  popular  culturo,  i.e    aowo thing  for  the  people, 
contradicts  a  people's  culture >  i.e.  soii«thing  by 
the  people. 

6.     A  particular  project  is  undermined  by  particular  and  unrelated 
crises  which  it  cam\ot  ^olve. 

Hiose  in  the  group  who  offer  an  analysis  by  contradiction  would  suggest 
alternative  strategies  to  those  currently  proposed.    Other  strategies 
would  bo  suggested  by  those  for  whom  the  failure  of  projecta  can  bo 
'exi.Uined  by  constraints.    But  It  needs  to  bo  stressed  that  both  Views 
siiaiod  a  common  ground  in  their  frank  admittance  that  there  we,      o  cut 
and  dried  solutions  to  the  problems  in  both  Third  World  and  advanced 
societies. 
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ASIAN  WORKING  GROUP  "A" 


We*rf  not  Interested  In  ways  of  "harnctiilng"  the  pcoplc'a  cultural 
resources/  for  centralized  coanunlcatlon  of  "development"  mcasagetf.  We 
don't  beileve  In  thia.    It  may  be  the  people's  culturnl  forma  -  the  external 
appearance  -  but  it  It  not  their  message  nor  does  it  serve  their  interests. 
It  it  tih^ly  a  more  subtle  means  of  external  oanipulacion  -  their  "media*' 
appropri4»ted  and  uaed  to  funnsl  the  ideas  of  outside  agencies  into  their 
heads. 
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■nje  popular  perforalng  crts  have  operated  throughout  history  «•  an 
autottomoui  forii<of  expreaslon  of  the  popular  claisea.    While  overall  they 
tend  to  reflect  dominant  clatt  values,  they  do  conatltute  a  form  of 
Independent  expreaslon,  cooaaunl cation,  -and  learnlog  among  Che  pojJular 
clasaca  -  a  major  sourc^f  Identity,  popular  uadorataodlng,  and 
occasionally  Boclal  criticism  ond  protest.    However,  the  pervasiveness 
and  power  of  these  rfolk  media  in  Influencing  the  rural  masses  has 
attracted  the  Interest  of  the  bureaucratic  and  bourgeois    ruling  clasaca 
who  are  looklog  for  fresh  ways  of  legitimating  their  domination  and 
asuertlng  tholr  cofttrol.    Without  a  comaon  language  with  the  popular 
clmiges  they  have  attempted  to  appropriate  the  people's  laM^fe^ge  and 
expression  to  further  their  Interests.    For  them  It  Is  Just  nno^cr 
resource  to  be  captured  and  harnessed  for  their  purposes  -  thuaXdeprlvlng 


the  popular  classes  of  rhelr  own  meaas  of  expression. 
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By  co-optlt)g  the  folk  arts  ch 
renovo 'thea  f rom  their  traditional 
structure  an  a  form  of  horizontal 
coBinunicatlon  and  convert  then  Inr 
rop-dovn  propaganda  oachlncry.  It) 
"folk  ousdla"  sinply  bccone  another 
form  of  oass  media  centrally 
controlled  carriers  of  tht; 
development  ''packages"  aimed  at 
pruvlding  symptooxatlc  relief  but 
not  deAling  with  the  fundamental 
structural  Inequality, 
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However,  the  appropriation  of  the  people's  media  for  dominant  class 
propaganda  has  not  happened  without  a  struggle.  In  various  parto  of  Asia, 
villagers  have  resisted  the  appropriation  of  their  "media"  for  crude 
propaganda  purposes.    In  one  country  folk  actors  promoting  family  plaiming, 
In  support  of  u  coercive  sterilization  campaign,  were  physically  attacked 
and  in  other  villages  people  oimply  rar  iway  from  them  when  they  eaw  the 
tamily  planning  van.    Of  course,  the  most  conanon  form  of  resistance  Is 
s,llonc*'  -  cwst  villagers  slnply  sit  and  enjoy  th&  perfommnce,  ignoring 
the  propaganda  aspects. 
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In  response  to  this  apparent 
pusiiivity  ar.d  unaware  that  it 
reprenentt  a  form  of  reaiatance  to 
dominant  class  propaganda,  the 
development  couaunicator  bluaes  the 
villager.    Resistance  for  him  is 
a  negative  quality  -  a  factor 
accounting  for  the  peasants*  p 
poverty  rather  than  an  effect  of 
and  a  rational  responsje  to  the 
system  of  domination.    The  devel- 
opnent  communicator  not  only  tries 
to  direct  attention  away  from  the 
exploitation  ot  the  poor  by 
claiming  that  poverty  is  self- 
inflicting  (the  result  of  "traditional  ways")  but  also  tries  to  persuade 
the  puor  to  accept  this  explanation  and  the  label  of  cultural  Inferiority. 
(Periuading  the  "victim"  to  accept  the  blame  Vor  his  exploited  situation 
is  one  means  of  dealing  with  the  Lontradictlona  and  tensions  produced  by 
the  inequality-producing  modernization  system.) 
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The  reUvance  of  the  indigenous  culture  concept  is  not  In  helping  to 
iioplboont  the  delivery  of  technical  packages  (whose  value  problematic 
for  Che  rural  poor)»  but  in  identifying  au  additional  means  of  rcsiacing  ' 
aorainLnt  clasb  indoctrination,  building  coif ideuce.  solidarity,  and  popular 
organizations,  and  struggling  against  the  oppressive  structures.  "Popular 
culture"  is  the  true  voice  of  the  people,  representing  their  interests, 
overcoming  interndlized  negative  seU-inages.  asserting  their  aspirations, 
grievances,  and  protest,  and  taobilizing  support  for  a  total  liberation 
process. 
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{TUure  must  be  rooted  in  the  organizations  and  struggles 
the  popular  classes.    It  nuat  be  part  of  a  total  transfortaatlon  proc< 
(rather  than  '•emalnlDg  an  Isolated  form  of  one-way  communication)  which 
builds  class  consciousness  and  mass  organizations,  and  challenges  the 
dominant  power  structure.        «.y  in  this  way  will  it  remain  committed  to 
dismantling  the  structures  of  domination,  rather  than  being  limited  to 
declarations  of  protest  or  social  analysis  outside  an  organizational 
context* 
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ASIAN  WORKING  GROUP  "B** 

IMTRODUCTION 

Vte  recognize  that  there  are  a  variety  of  processes  which  bring  communities 
into  interaction  with  their  wider  political,  administrative,  economic, 
ecological,  and  cultural  environments,    niese  interactive  processes  may 
have  both  positive  and  negati  "c  impacts  upon  local  conmunities,  including 
oxittting  social  structures  and  -foU  media."    They  are  a  fact  of  life, 
however,  that  cannot  be  ignored.    A  key  consideration  of  the  group,  therefore, 
wa«  how  to  increase  possibilities  for  "developiDental-  processes  to  benefit 
lAther  than  hurt  local  communities. 

It  such  -interactive"  processes  between  outside  and  ccrmpunity  g roups/ individ^ 
uaU  IS  to  take  Place  as  a  "dialogue"  then  certain  elements  mu^  be  taken 
into  account.    There  needs  to  b>  greater  local  control  of  the  processes 
of  "interaction"  and  of  coouaunity  destiny.    Helping  "traditional"  folk  media 
and  •^ladigenous"  social  structures  to  evolve  can  be  a  means  to  help  restore 
a  balance  m  relations  between  communities  and  othor  groups/forces.    It  is 
hoped  that  such  structures  can  become  a  moans  for  1)  expressing  the  interests 
knowledge,  <md  needs  of  communities,  2)  cortmmwcating  .n  both  a  horizontal 
(inter-community)  and  vortical  (bottom-i.p)  fashion  and  mediating  external 
uwssages/programmos  in  a  way  that  does  not  undermine  existing  capacities 
and  structurt^s. 
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OBJECTIVES  MtP  COHDITIONS  FOR  USE 

Looking  at  its  t«k  from  the  perspective  of  -communicator"  (regarding 
traditional  n«dia)  and  "aniaator**  (regarding  traditional  structures)  ,  the 
group  sot  the  following  objectives: 

1.    For  woric  with  traditional/folk  media 

a)  effective  development  comauni cation 

b)  national  integration  and  cultural  identity 

c>    regional  and  local  cultural  identity,  with  due  regard  for 
aesthetic  and  entertainment  values. 


2. 


For  work  with  traditional  social  struc'.a.cs  -  promoting  developnvent 
(e.g.  social  justice,  economic  justice)  through  participatory  ineans. 

For  work  with  »aditional  media  the  following  factors  need  to  be 
considered  (in  no  particular  order  of  priority): 

•  danger  in  "overloading" 

•  world«view  sensitlvities/value  systems 

•  language,  subculture  barriers/customs,  values 

•  cultural  and  aesthetic  appropriateness 


•  subversion  or  transfonjiation  of  the  form 

•  determination  of  flexibility  or  rigidity  ^jJ^ 


•   hierarchy  (locus/levols)  of  control  5^ 
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•  availability  of  human  And  financial  resources 

•  capability  of  exteniion  into  mss  media 

ror  work  With  traditional  social  structures  the  following  factors 
ncod  to  be  considered  (in  no  particular  order  of  priority) : 

•  danger  in  overloading 

•  valuft  Rystem 

•  leadorship  rolos  and  processes 

•  over^bureaucratlzation 

•  adaptation  capacity  for  technological  use 

•  trans fonaat ion  of  form,  e.g.  "co-optation" 

•  institutional  flexibility  and  rigidity 

•  locus  of  control 

•  fack  of  hunwin  skilln  and  financial  resources 

•  appropriateness 

•  accessibility 

bttatc^pr  c>uideUnt's  and  Trinciplus  Babed  Ui'ou  ronftidt.'ration  of  previously 
N^>ted  Factors 

1)  Tk)  avoid  oviit  loading  there  may  possibly  bo  a  need  to.    a)  create  new 
roles,  leadership  and  unplementatlon,  rules  and  institutions,*  and 

b)  balance  aesthetics  with  function. 

2)  There  may  bo  the  need  to.    a)  adapt  the  communication  or  project  task 
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to  the  wrld-view  of  prevailing  value  systems;  b)  guard  against' 
inconsiiUncy  *«ong  fona.  value  myuttMB  «nd  functions;  and 
c)  create  new  forms,  channels,  structures,  and  functions. 

3)  Depsnding  upon  determination  of  the  hierarchical  locus  of  control 
{decision-waking,  participation),  there  should  be  an  attewpt  to 
decentralize  planning  and  inqplenenuaon  in  order  to  have  optimum 
participation  by  the  people,    -niere  should  also  be  creation/strength- 
ening of  existing  cownunity  and  sub-co— unity  roles  and  instituCioni 
to  raise  the  level  of  local  participation,  relevancy,  effectiveness, 
and  efficiency;  as  well  as  selection  of  appropriate  technology 
supporting  local  effective  participation. 

4)  P^garding  humn  and  financial  resources,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  into  account  existing  as  well  as  needed  huftan  and  financial 
resources  in  order  to  work  effectively  with  folk  inedia/social 
structures. 

5)  Regarding  the  use  of  traditional  m.dia  over  the  mass  iDedia  one  should 

a)  assure  the  integrity  of  existing  forms, 

b)  evolve  ^r  fuse  new  forms,  in  a  dynamic  fashion. 

Methodological  Approach 

1.      Research  into  existing  conceptions,  processes,  knowledge,  practices 
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by  neons  of: 

•  participatory  ob«orv«tion 

•  collection  of  proverbs 

•  personal  life  histories 

•  interviews »  etc. 

2.  IdontifiCAtion  of  potential  human,  institutional,  and  financial 
resources  from  and  by  the  local  commmlty 

3.  Cooffiunlty  dialogue  on  its  own  future 

4.  berivation  of  plan 

5.  lo^IecQcntation 
Examples  of  Application: 
A.      Wayanq  Kulit 

1.1    Study:    a)  social  position  of  Dala* g;  b)  Wayang  as  social/moral 
coiwnontaryi  c)  Solidarity-making  function  of  Wayang  through: 

•  participatory  observation 

•  interviews 

•  recording/collection  of  presentations  ^ 

2.      Selection  of  Dalangs  with  potential  for  conveying  new  ideas,  by 
Ulcnt  surveys,  interviews,  observation 
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Group  dl3<n»flloni  between  the  cooDunlcators,  Deilangsi  and  Key  leaders 
on  W«yang  m  «  SMdiui  oX  davelopaaat  cotaaimication 

PAlot  projects  to  M«t  objectivea  -  Oalangs  vorK  as  C9iBmunity 
dav»lopii»nt  ag«nts  {Including  training  and  evaluation). 

Dhanpa  Tlrta  Water  U>ers  Aasociatlon 

Study:    Irrigation  rolqs,  agricultural  production  processes,  land 
tenure  and  powar  relational  irrigation  technologies  by  noana  o£x 
ik   participatory  obsarvatlon  » 

•  Interviews/ life  histories  ^ 

•  documents  (records) 

•  neasi^rlng  water 

•  group  discussion 

Dialogue  between  key  informants  and  extension  pcrconnol  regarding 
possible  adaptation  of  organizational/technological  actions  to  local 
Institutions,  technologies,  and  needs 

Local  Evolution  of  Action- Plan: 

•  key  Informants  work  out  locally  adapted  model 

•  option  Is  presented  and  discussed  with  community 

•  leadership/inplenenting  roles  arc  filled 

•  pilot  areas  for  technological  improvements  arc  established 
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Oorlvo  *  itaged  approach  to  developing  tcchnologlos  *nd  inatlCMtlonal 
foms  rflying  pri»AriXy<:bn  local  ira>uti/particlpAtion  ^ 

Bai))ar  By  step 

Studyt    rolo  of  leaders,  origin  of  Banjar  system,  and  relationship, 
bctwcun  systen  and  governicwnt  by  moans  of: 

•  participatory  obiorvation 

•  interviews 

•  docusDonts 

Di«cu8.iono  botwecn  Banjar  loaders  and  key  infonwuts  with  field 
workers  to  set  doveloiJinQnt  isaues 

Extending  discussions  to  include  nature  of  the  tysten 
Training  and  evaluation  of  performance  of  new  Banjar  leaders. 
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SUMKARY  OF  PLENAKif  DISCUSSIONS 

In  prindplo,  tho  conforoncc  participanti  gave  uftanlmoui,  but  qualified, 
support  to  the  basic  notion  that; 

Traditional  gnatitution»]  harbour  wititin  thea  a  latent 
dyna»isn  which,  when  properly  roipoctedi  can  servo  as 
the  springboard  for  Mod««  of  dovolopnent  which  are  roora 
,  hustne  than  thoM  drawn  from  outside  p«radigm3r  When 

dovolopnent  builds  from  indigenous  J^stitutionsf  it  o 
exacts  lower  social  costs  and  imfX}ses  less  human  suffering 
and  cultural  destruction  thin  when  it  copies  outside 

S»dll)8.* 

This  principle  'of  valuing  the  strength  of  indigenous  culture  as  a  najor 
source  of  identity  and  oelf-confidenco  was  accepted r    However,  the  ways  and 
Beans  of  iDvlemonting  this  idea  were  disputed.    One  "caap"  felt  that  the 
Indiqeaoua  Culture  for  Dovolopioont  (ICD)  approach  should  be  iwplooonted  with- 
in a  conventional  dovelopaont  strategy;  the  otner  rejected  this  view  and  pro- 
posed that  "indlgenouo  culture  for  development"  (ICD)  only  made  acnse  within 
the  context  of  popular  movements  in  which  the  people  controlled  the  process  • 

Tho  latter  group,  the  "popular  movomont",  or  structuralist  group,  rejected 
the  notion  of  starting  with  a  predotenained  -technique"  or  -approach."  They 
maintained  that  any  analysis  or  application  of  culture  in  development  should 
evolve  from  an  understanding  of  the  hlotory  and  political  economy  of  the  third 
^rld  in  general  and  of  dovelopi^t  in  particular.    It  was  felt  that  an 


•    Goulet,  Denis  (1960)  -Development  Experts i    The  One-Eyed  Giants" 
World  Dovelopment  8  (7-8J :  481-490. 
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hlotorlccl  perspective  would  ihow  tho  devolop»ont  of  exploitative  roUtion- 
ihlpi  and  help  to  clarify  currcnj^tnictur.l^  intqualltles  In  tho  Third  Worid.^ 

•mo  basic  question  waat    who  U  devolopaant  serving?   Tho  popular  move- 
ment group  viewed  conventional  development  as  a  procosa  of  modernization  -  of 
i«<>o.tng  modern  habits,  techniques,  and  a  servile  consciousness  on  peasants 
and  workers  ia  order  to  incorporate  them  Into  now  production  procesgesi  patterns' 
of  conouiaptloiw  etc.  over  which  they  have  no  control.    The  overall  effect  of 
development  was  seen  «  increasing  the  power  and  control  of  U»e  donor  countries 
and  Third  World   elites    while  falling  to  eliminate  the  Itnpoverlnhntent, 
«,cploitatlon,  false  consciousness,  uneir«)loymont,  poor  health,  etc.,  of  the 
mral  masses.  ^ 

Given  thts  view  of  conventional  development,  tho  popular  ^movement  group 
was  skeptical  about  making  any  real  Improvetnonta  In  the  Uvos  of  the  rural 
masses  merJly  by  slotting  a  new  technique  (ICD)  into  tho  development  process. 
According  to  thelj'r  vlev,  this  would  only  ^.^rve  to  integrate  the  oppressed 
xnto  the  structures  that  vorc  exploiting  thim  rather  than  aid  them  in  break- 
ing out  of  these  opprassive  structures.    A  culture-basod  strategy  would  seivo 
the  rural  masses  only  if  it^ire  used  within  their  owt»  moveinonts  where  they 
could  define  the  aspects  uL  would  support  their  interests  and  decide  on  the 


.    A,»  analysis  of  tho  historical  background  and,/i^olulcal-economic  structures 
Is  given  In  the  Introduction  to  Uie  Latin  American  and  African  Working 


Group  Pe ports. 
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»tr«tisgy  in  which  popular  culture  could  play  *  role.    While  appreciative  of  * 
this  petition,  those  who  were  nore  inclined  to  work  within  -conventional 
dovr^opse  the  "inttruaontalist"  group  -  do  fended  a  reforraist  Approach, 

th4t  It,  ••ic:aclogically*'  on  the  outside  of  the  power  structure  but  "tactical ly** 
on  the  inside* 


conc«pt  -  froo  the  structuralist  point  of  view  -  lies  in  its  ins t rumen ttlist 
approach.    This  can  be  defined  as  the  external  manipulation  of  indigenous 
culture  for  ends  which  ultimately  benefit  the  external  agent.    In  this  criticism 
essentially  three  things  arc  being  addressed: 


•  the  lack  of  popular  control  over  the  process  -  the  progra6W>e 
is  externally  controlled  and  manipulated;* 

•  the  appropriation  of  people's  culture  to  servo  ends  which  are 
set  by  outsiders  and  which  work  against  the  popular  interest; 

•  the  treatment  of  indigenous  culture  as  "thiiuis"  or  "tools'* 
which  can  be  extracted  from  their  socio-political  context. 


"Instrumental izat ion"  means  that  indicjonnus  institutions  are  not  being 
valued  in  i^enfts  of  their  own  intrinsic  merit  nor  in  terms  of  how  they  might 


♦    In  principle  ICD  sounds  "bottom-up"  since  it  is  meant  to  build  on  people's 
own  cultural  institutions  and  structures.    However,  ia  practice  their 

institu\.ions  are  co-opted  and  used  within  a  dovelopmerrt  project  ovei 
which  they  have  litt)-*  or  no  contro) . 


The  Structural iati  Speak 


K  fundanonUl  weakness  of  the  Indigenous  Culture  for  Development 
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serve  tho  interests  of  the  people,  but  rather  in  terms  of  how  tn«y  can  fulfill 
the  obaectives  of  devclopnent  planners.    People's  trust  in  their  own  indigonous 
institutions  and  practices  is  manipulated  in  order  to  •♦engineer"  support  for 
the  outsider's  project  or  prograraoe.    One  danger  of  this,  of  course,  is  that 
as  pejple  see  their  culture  being  appropriated  for  technocratic  ends  they 
will  either  lose  faith  in  their  own  institutions  or  resist  tho  mstruinental- 
izatxon  of  their  culture. 

pgQUdO" Par  t ic i pat  ion    Structuralists  focused  a  good  deal  of  dlscusilon  on 
the  above  contradiction.    In  principle.  ICD  appears  to  be  a  means  of  increas- 
ing people's  control  over  the  development  process;  in  i^ractice,  however,  It 
results  in  only  token  participation.    People  are  "Involved"  in  the  initiatives 
of  the  developoont  atjencios  rather  than  m  programmes  lu  which  they  take  the 
initiative  and  have  tlie  control . 

Ti.e-use  of  folk  media  may  provide  the  best  exajnple;    while  performances 
utilize  indigenous  performers,  indigenous  cultural  forms,  and  a  good  deal  of 
popular  content,  the  central  messages  remain  those  of  the  outside  development 
a^jencies.    The  whole  exercise  is  essentially  one  of  persuasion  rather  than 
dialogue.    There  is  no  attempt  to  help  the  oppressed  develop  a  critical  per- 
3l,ective  on  their  situation  and  organize  to  defend  the.r  interests.  Performers 
and  audiences  are  r<\rely  involved  m  selecting  and  shaping  the  rnossSyes,  in 
discussing  the  perfonuances ,  or  in  linking  the  performances  with  organization 
and  collective  action.    Thus,  without  a  change  In  the  overall  structure, 
folk  media  oixsrates  as  mass  wjdia  does  -  a  top-down,  centrally  controlled. 
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sQciAl  «ngin««ring  approach  to  develop««nt. 

KAIMlap  >teot#Jit^*    A  cammm  feature  of  ICD  work  and  developwjnt  work  i.i 
genorjd  was  teen  to  b«  *  "KAP^ap  ■entality"  or  the  a5«\Mption  that  the 
priwAiy  constraint  on  develop^it  wta  knowledge  and  skills  rather  than 
structural  ineq\iality .••    This  was  evident  ic  one  of  the  seminar  papers  which 
listed  dsvelopMnt  probleii»  as  thos«  of  "drinking,  illiteracy,  superstition, 
uncont^llcd  family,  lyilnutrition,  wid  insanitation".    No  mention  of  landless- 
ness  or  low  wag^o  or  uneiploysent  or  victiaisation  -  the  poor  could  pull 
the«Mlv«s  UP  by  thoir  proverbial  bootstraps  if  they  could  only  learn  to  read, 
cook  better  aeals,  dig  Utrin«s,  and  break  their  b*d  drinking  and  procreative 
habits.    This  "blaaing  the  vica«»"  interpretation  of  ruxal  poverty  provides 
a  rationalization  for  the  social  engineering  approach  to  ICD:    since  the 
poor  are 'ignorant?  and  have  •bad  traditional  habits*,  any  approach  is  valid 
in  persuading  thea  to  change  their  ways  even  if  thla  neans  manipulating  their 
culture. 

ftfrsistance  -  K  Conservative  or  Positive  Responac  to  Developnent?  The  KAP-gap 
■enlality  was  also  demonstrated  in  the  inotruiDentJilists*  analysis  of  peasant 


•    KAP  is  an  abbreviation  for  "Knowledge-Attitudo-Practice**,  the  label  for 
a  coanonly  used  for»  of  pro-progrzuntao  rc&carch. 

Where  structural  inequality  is  rocogniJW>d  -  eg.  th«  Indian  Song  and  Drama 
Division's  draRas  on  untouchability,  U>c  solution  to  the  exploitation 
and  victisdzaticn  of  the  Harijans  ii.  presented  as  a  change  of  heart  by 
the  landlord  rather  than  their  organization  to  demand  just  treaUnont. 
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ni«i,tance  to  davcloi«ont.    Instead       regarding  reslitance  as  a  positive 
sign  indicating  increased  critical  consciousness  and  real  awareness  of  soae 
of  the  negjtivo  effects  o£  dovelopoent,  it  was  viewed  as  representing  con- 
servative behaviour  - 

"If  ignored,  such  indigenoui  connunication  systOBS 
can  transmit  mesoages  xMidx  oppose  and  undornine 
devolopwent  programoi.    For  ex*i«)le,  in  Indi*, 
Pakistan,  and  Indonesia  such  traditional  coiaaunication 
channels  have,  in  the  past,  frequently  carried 
negative  ruwours  about  the  side-effects  of  family 
planning  mothods,  sometinst  leading  to  the  outright 
rejection  of  the  contraceptives  being  introduced." 

on  the  other  hand,  popular  resistance  to  forced  sterilization  campaigns 
or  family  planning  prograit«os  which  do  not  encompass  structural  reforms  might 
be  viewed  as  a  sign  of  true  development,  i.e.,  the  Poor's  growing  awareness 
of  what  servos  or  works  against  their  interests  and  their  efforts  to  defend 
Uiem«eXvei  against  arbitrarily  imposed  "development.- 

The  Honoylonder    The  idea  of  utilizing  U)e  village  moneylender  as  a  family 
planning  promoter  was  the  boat  example  of  the  contradictions  in  the  ICD 
approach.    It  is  clearly  coercive  -  a  member  of  the  village  power  structure 
who  has  tremendous  control  over  the  lives  of  landless  labourers  and  marginal 
peasants  is  charged  wiU^  the  task  of  "motivating-  them  to  accept  family 
planning,  if  not  sterilization.    This  could  never  be  construed  as  "participat- 
ion "  or  "dialogue"'. 

The  flcneylender  proposal  exem^^Uf  ics  the  technicism  in  the  ICD  approach  - 
engineering  consent  through  whatever  means  are  available  without  questioning 
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the  aoclal  purposes  or  expected  effect  of  the  project.    Any  indigenous  • 
institution  can  be  utilized,  even  if  it  is  totally  reactionary,  as  long  as 
it  furthers  the  interests  of  the  developers. 

nia  proposal  n>arked  the  huge  gap  in  the  seminar  between  a)  those  who 
wore  engaged  at  hone  in  an  all-out  war  against  the  moneylender  and  b)  thoso 
who  were  suggesting  the  noneylendor  be  given  control  over  another  aspect  of 
people',  live.  -  »s  .in  efficient  means  of  achieving  population  control. 

MO  Change  in  the  Over-all  Development  Strategy.    One  fundainental  flaw  In  ICD 
i.s  Its  apparent  acceptance  of  the  developnent  status  quo.  Hon-indigenous 
technologies  are  replaced  with  indigenous  technologies,  but  the  overall 
Jevelopment  process  remains  the  same  -  essentially  a  modernization  exercise 
with  technologies  being  pumped  in  from  the  outside  with  little  popular  control 
over  the  whole  process. 

Folk  culture:    A  Process  Not  a  Thing.    One  symptom  of  instrumental ism  and 
tochnicism  in  ICD  is  the  reifica^ion  of  folk  culture  as  a  thina.    Its  theorists 
and  practitioners  keep  talking  about  ICD  as  if  it  is  a  neutral  "technique" 
or  -instrument"  which  can  with  certain  technical  adjustments  be  plugged  into 
various  situations  -  with  no  conr ideration  of  the  social  context,  social 
purposes,  or  social  effects. 

miESCO  and  IPPF  for  example  developed  a  totally  technicist  theory  of 
folk  media  Which  permitted  no  discussion  of  the  development  goals  or  processes 
in  which  folk  B«dia  were  to  be  usod  -  only  the  choice  of  which  forms  would 
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bo  -flexible-  enough  to  allow  -oden,  «..ago..    Their  -pproach  w«.  essentially 
to  li.t»  of  .uitable  folk  -edl.  for...    Tho.e  folk  perfor-era  which  were 

.ufficienUy  "flexible"  would  beco««  the  entertaining,  familiar,  but  ewE^ 
•Vessels  into  which  the  ideas  of  the  technocrats  would  be  poured. 

Viewing  folk  culture  at  a  "thing"  obscures  the  deeply  political  character 
of  developoont.    It  allows  developers  to  define  their  Job  as  one  of  choosing 
.trateyies  according  to  their  technical  efficiency  -  which  B^dia  or  tech- 
nologies work  better  --  rather  than  one  of  critically  assessing  the  whole 
dcvelop«,nt  process  -  its  ai»s,  -ethods,  effects,  and  the  fundamental  problc^i 
of  the  rural  population.    Oevelop»ont  then  becomes  a  business  of  technique 
rather  than  a  highly  complex  political,  economic  and  social  process. 

Pniltical  EconoBV  of  ICD   The  above  contradictions  made  many  participants 
cynical  about  the  intentions  of  ICD  pron»ters.*     They  suggested  that  develop- 
ment had  beco™  so  crisis-ridden  that  development  agencies  needed  new  ways 
of  sugar-coating  the  pill,  discontent  in  the  Hiird  World  necessitated  new, 

.    For  example,  in  responding  to  a  question  about  a  World  Bank  ^S^^J";^"^ 
sche^Hne  fanner  said:    "If  you  see  an  intelligent  man  running  in  broad 
Sng^t  through  his  rice  field,  when  it  is  ready  for  ^'"."^'^"^ 
everything  in  its  path,  he  is  either  chasing  something  or  is  hiniself 
^i^  chased."    In  other  words,  the  World  Bank  project  is  designed  not 

'the  benefit  of  the  farmers  but  for  that  of  the  f '^"^^'i^^. 

The  latter  are  eit-^er  running  after  the  rural  '"^^  '"^^"^  '° 

them  or  are  being  chased  by  the  pressures  of  the  international  terms  °f 
trade  into  producing  more  and  more  foreign  exchange.    S..  Johnny  and  Richards 
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moro  subtle  means  o£  engineering  consent,  stifling  crvtxcvsn,  and  curbing 
popular  protest.    Other,  .rguod  that  wxth  the  increasing  penetration  of  Third 
tlorld  agricultural  ooonomlos  multi-nationals  needed  more  direct  control  over 
rural  production  -  and  this,  in  turn,  required  new  ways  and  techniques  of 
caching  and  directing  the  ru,   1  population.    ICD  was  thus  viewed  as  Part  of 
.»  Urger  strategy  to  Incorporate  the  rural  poor  into  new  structures  over  which 
they  had  no  control.    Instead  of  bexng  marginalized.  Ignored,  or  left  alone, 
they  wore  to  be  tied  note  closely  to  the  system. 

However,  tha  structuralists  did  not  accept  the  view  that  jHsasants  are 
acquiescent,  fatalistic,  apathetic  or  passive  in  the  face  of  this  domination. 
•Bioy  attenpted  to  dispel  the  concept  of  peasant  ignorance  and  cited  many 
examples  of  peasant  resistance  to  "developB^nt"  Projects  which  had  serious 
slde-e  f  fects  ■ 

Fcoa  "Indigenous"  tc  "Popular"  Culture 

The  structuralists,  having  critiqued  the  ICD  idea  in  theory  and  practice .- 
cl,en  proposed  an  altomative  strategy,  one  based  on  "popular  culture".  Accord- 
ing to  this  approach,  the  people  themsolvos  would  define  their  culture  -  what 
aspects  need  to  be  chanced  and  presei-ved  and  v,hat  aspects  (which  perpetuate 
oppressive  structure.)  need  to  be  overcome.    Unlike  the  ICD  approach  the 
popular  culture  approach  would  work  with  and  through  the  popular  organizations 
enabling  people  to  critically  evaluate  and  consciously  shape  their  own  culture 
revealing  and  transforming  class  and  gender  contradictions  in  the  process. 
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The  InstrmientaliBtii  Roply 

Lost  tho  impression  be  given  that  tho  sealnar'a  discussion!  consisted 
ot  structuralists  lecturing  instrunentalists  about  the  need  for  structural 
ch2mge  ignited  by  £>eople*s  move»ents,  let  us  report  oa  some  of  tha  counter 
arguiionts  which  were  raised. 

The  str^icturalists  were  accused  of  being  naivo  and  overly  romantic  about 
tho  nature  of  powor  and  social  change.    Did  they  really  b6lieve  that  popular 
cDvcments  would  bo  allowed  to  emrge  and  control  resources  (their  own  culture 
boing  one  such  resource)  in  ways  that  would  threaten  the  existing  powers  with- 
out those  very  powers  destroying  then?    Were  they  not  as  patronizing  as  tho 
instrumentalists  in  thinking  that  popular  roovenonts  could,  indeed,  not  co-opt 
government  programs  to  servo  populeu:  ends  pragmatically?    What  did  they  pro- 
pose to  guard  against  exploitation  aiDong  tho  poor  themselves  —  either  before 
or  after  their  rise  to  powor?    Did  they,  in  fact,  have  evidence  that  a  class- 
leaa  society  was  possible?    Ironically,  most  of  the  more  vocal  structuralists 
caia?  from  class  and  ethnic  backgrounds  which  denied  the  very  roles  they  played 
as  advocates  of  the  oppressed  masses.    Could  the  poor  they  purported  to  liberate 
implicitly  trukt  them  or  were  they  not  equally  guilty  of  instrumental  ism  or 
manipulation  in  their  approach? 

Has  tho  true  conclusion  of  tho  seminar  that  none  of  those  participating, 
eithor  •^instrumentalists"  or  '•structuralists,  *•  truly  represented  tho  people 
and  themes  discussed?    Has  the  ultimate  solution  not  a  call  for  change  from 
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tho  oUt.ld«  but  mher  .  plea  for  leaving  people  «lono  to  solve  thexr  problems? 
IS  even  thi5  conclusion  unrealistic?    If  Quechua  Indians  «e  sitting  on  co^er 
.anes  or  Kalahari  »ush«>n  on  veins  of  diau»nds,  is  it  not  wishful  thinking 
to  suppose  that  those  seeking  control  of  those  resources  will  leave  them 
alone?    Is  there  not  a  real  possibility  that  if  poople  do  not  nake  decisions 
for  themselves  others  will  Mke  decisions  for  then? 

Why.  nust  instrumentalisn  be  seen  as  a  one-way  Path  -  the  outsider  exploit- 
ing the  insider,  the  rich  exploiting  the  poor,  etc?    Finally,  is  it  not 
possible  for  indigenous  or  popular  culture  to  be  used  by  outside  forces  for 
good  ends?    Instrumentalists  would  maintain  that  It  can,  and  that  structural- 
ists oay,  m  fact,  be  questioning  the  message  not  the  rnodlum. 

Instrur^ntallsts  maintain  that  ICD  can  indeed  offer  a  viable  strategy 
for  eliminating  widespread  poverty  and  mitigating  human  suffering  though  It 
„«y  not  direptly  deal  with  class  struggle.    If  this  is  true,  then  the  issue 
of  appropriate  ICO  application  might  be  better  viewed  holistlcajly  ~  as  one 
which  asks  what  poverty,  and  its  elimination.  Is  all  about. 
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